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YULE-TIDE  AS  ONCE  IT  WAS. 

(Concluded.) 

Christmas  Carols. 

AFTER  Matins  and  Lauds  the  customary  three  Masses  were 
said  at  proper  intervals ;  namely,  the  Midnight  Mass,  the 
Shepherds'  Mass,  and  the  Mass  at  Sunrise.  In  both  church  and 
home  the  Christmas  carols  were  sung  by  all  assembled.  Plain 
and  simple  though  they  may  be,  they  possess  an  air  of  frankness 
and  piety  very  much  in  contrast  with  the  oftentimes  stilted  and 
literary  hymns  which  have  supplanted  them.  There  is  a  wide 
breach  between  modern  and  mediaeval  hymnology,  nor  can  the 
student  of  both  fail  to  discern  the  great  superiority  of  the  latter, 
not  to  speak  of  the  very  classic  and  ostentatious  pieces  of  recent 
date.  Many  are  the  carols  of  those  times  which  have  fortunately 
come  down  to  us.  The  following,  which  has  found  its  way  back 
to  at  least  one  present-day  hymn-book,  may  well  serve  as  a 
specimen : 

When  Christ  was  born  of  Mary  free 
In  Bethlehem,  in  that  fair  city, 
Angels  there  sang  with  mirth  and  glee. 

In  excels  is  gloria. 

Herdmen  beheld  these  angels  bright 
To  them  appearing  with  great  light, 
And  said :  God's  son  is  born  this  night. 

In  excelsis  gloria. 

This  King  is  come  to  save  mankind, 
As  in  the  Scriptures  we  do  find, 
Therefore  this  song  have  all  in  mind  : 

In  excelsis  gloria. 
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Then  do,  O  Lord,  for  thy  great  grace 
Graunt  us  the  bliss  to  see  thy  face 
Where  we  may  sing  to  thy  solace 

In  excelsis  gloria.^ 

The  following  carol  may  perhaps  be  considered  unsurpassed 
for  tender  feeling  and  pious  reflection.  It  is  a  New  Year's  carol, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sufferings  of  Circumcision  refers  most 
touchingly  to  the  passion  and  sufferings  to  come.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  lullaby,  a  strain  very  popular  in  old  carols. 

A  new  year,  a  new  year,  a  child  is  y-bom, 
Us  for  to  save,  that  all  were  forlorn. 

So  blessed  be  the  time. 

The  Father  of  Heaven  his  own  son  he  sent 

His  kingdom  for  to  claim,  so  blessed  be  the  time. 

So  blessed  be  the  time. 

All  in  a  clean  maiden  our  Lord  was  y  light    [descended], 
Us  for  to  save  with  all  his  might, 

So  blessed  be  the  time. 

All  of  a  clean  maiden  our  Lord  was  y-born, 
Us  for  to  save  that  we  were  forlorn. 

So  blessed  be  the  time. 

Lullay,  lullay  little  child,  mine  own  dear  food. 
How  shalt  thou  suffering  be  nailed  to  the  Rood, 

So  blessed  be  the  time. 

Lullay,  lullay  little  child,  mine  own  dear  smart, 
How  shalt  thou  suffer  the  spear  to  thy  heart. 

So  blessed  be  the  time. 

Thus  the  carol  continues  for  many  stanzas  more,  ending  with 
the  words : 

Blessed  be  the  Mother,  the  Child  also. 
With  Benedicamus  Domino. 

So  blessed  be  the  time. 

'  Percy  Society,  vol.  iv.,  Early  English  Poetry. 
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Thus  did  England  resound  with  prayer  and  carol  for  genera- 
tions, till  the  upheaval  of  bawdy  rulers  robbed  the  nation  of  its 
Faith,  leaving  wreck  and  ruin  after  them.  In  another  carol  the 
feast  days  after  Christmas  are  thus  enumerated.  The  old  spelling 
is  retained  for  the  sake  of  the  charm  in  it. 

Wolcum  yol,  thu  merry  man,  in  worchepe  of  this  holy  day, 
Wolcum  be  thu,  hevene  Kyng, 
Wolcum  bom  in  on  morwenyng  [one  morning] , 
Wolcum  for  [w]  horn  we  all  [shall]  syng, 
Wolcum  yol,  etc. 

Wolcum  be  ye  Stefne  and  Jon, 
Wolcum,  Innocentes  everyon, 
Wolcum  Thomas,  martyr  on, 
Wolum  yol,  etc. 

Wolcum  be  ye  good  newe  yere, 
Wolcum  twelthe  day,  both  in  fere  [both  together] , 
Wolcum  seyntes  [saints] ,  lef  and  dere, 
Wolcum  yol,  etc. 

Wolcum  be  ye  Candylmesse, 
Wolcum  be  ye,  qwyn  [queen]  of  bliss. 
Wolcum  both  to  more  and  lesse 
Wolcum  yol,  etc. 

Wolcum  be  ye  that  arn  [are]  here, 
Wolcum  alle  and  make  good  cheer, 
Wolcum  alle  another  yere. 

Wolcum  yol,  etc. 

Christmas  Holidays. 
On  the  feast  of  St.  Stephen  horses  were  bled.  The,  holidays 
being  at  hand  and  work  ceasing  for  a  number  of  days,  the  horses 
were  now  subjected  to  this  antique  cure.  The  boys  enjoyed  them- 
selves by  killing  wrens  and  carrying  them  about  in  furze-bushes 
from  house  to  house,  asking  for  presents  in  these  words : 

The  wren,  the  wren,  the  king  of  the  birds, 
St.  Stephen's  day  was  killed  in  the  furze  ; 
Although  he  be  little  his  honor  is  great. 
And  so,  good  people,  give  us  a  treat. 
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Far  more  interesting  and  significant  was  the  custom  on  the 
following  day  of  drinking  the  love  of  St.  John.  After  None,  that 
is  at  noon,  the  abbot,  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  community 
gathered  in  the  refectory,  blessed  a  flask  of  wine.  The  members 
of  the  fraternity  approached  one  by  one,  and  on  bended  knee  each 
took  a  sip  of  the  blest  wine  from  a  goblet  in  the  hands  of  the 
abbot.  As  they  did  so  he  pronounced  a  benediction  over  each 
one,  saying :  '^ Bibe  amorem  Sancti  Johannis — Drink  the  love  of  St. 
John."  He  was  the  apostle  of  charity,  ever  inculcating  this  virtue 
by  word  and  example.  The  custom  is  still  observed  in  many 
religious  communities.  It  owes  its  origin  probably  to  an  incident 
narrated  in  the  life  of  St.  John.  His  enemies  one  day  offered  him 
a  cup  of  poisoned  wine.  According  to  his  custom  he  blessed  the 
cup  of  wine  before  setting  it  to  his  lips,  and  as  he  did  so,  a  snake 
issued  forth  from  it.  Hence  he  is  often  represented  in  art  as  hold- 
ing in  the  left  hand  a  goblet,  whence  a  snake  is  seen  coiling  forth, 
while  the  right  hand  is  extended  in  the  act  of  blessing. 

The  third  great  holiday  after  Christmas  was  the  feast  of  Holy 
Innocents,  known  of  old  as  Childermas.  Throughout  Christen- 
dom this  was,  and  still  is  in  some  countries,  the  great  holiday  of 
children.  On  this  day  the  ceremonies  of  the  boy-bishop  were 
repeated.  In  Rome  the  children  still  hold  forth  on  this  day  in 
the  church  of  Ara  Coeli.  Crowds  flock  to  hear  these  little  preach- 
ers, whose  recitals  are  extremely  popular  with  all  classes.  In 
many  places  the  custom  still  exists,  and  is  gradually  reviving  in 
this  country,  of  solemnly  blessing  the  little  children,  "  from  two 
years  and  under."  At  an  appointed  hour  they  are  brought  to 
church,  and  a  priest,  robed  in  surplice  and  stole,  reads  a  special 
blessing  over  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  mothers  find  great 
delight  and  joy  in  this  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  nor 
does  it  fail  to  impress  them  with  a  greater  sense  of  duty  toward 
the  little  innocents  entrusted  to  them  by  their  Father  in  Heaven. 

After  Childermas  occurred  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, a  day  of  great  joy  to  Catholic  hearts  in  England  in  days 
when  its  champions  in  the  Faith  were  the  admiration  of  all  Chris- 
tendom, and  of  none  more  than  of  Englishmen  themselves.  New 
Year's  Eve  and  New  Year's  Day  were  likewise  red-letter  days, 
being  kept  with  special  observances ;  they  are,  however,  suffi- 
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ciently  known  without  being  here  described.  It  is  the  Twelfth- 
Day  and  its  peculiar  customs  which  demand  a  more  special 
consideration. 

Twelfth-Day. 

On  Twelfth-Day  Christmastide  reached  its  climax.  Christ- 
mastide,  it  will  be  remembered,  lasted  twelve  days,  ending  on 
January  6th,  known  also  as  Old  Christmas,  or  the  Epiphany. 
Throughout  both  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  it  is  a  feast 
of  extraordinary  solemnity.  In  fact,  in  the  Orient  it  antedated 
and  eclipsed  the  observance  of  Christmas,  and  naturally  so ;  for, 
did  not  the  Wise  Men  come  from  the  Orient?  In  Latin  countries 
this  feast  formed,  so  to  say,  an  echo  of  Christmas.  In  Provence 
the  little  children  go  forth  on  Twelfth-Night  Eve  to  meet  the 
Wise  Men,  and  upon  returning  to  the  village  they  find  the  royal 
visitors  already  standing  at  the  crib.  Of  course,  the  royal  visitors 
came  by  another  road.  In  Porto  Rico  the  little  ones  place  boxes 
of  hay  on  the  window-sill  for  the  camels  and  horses,  and  on  the 
next  morning,  to  their  great  glee,  the  children  find  the  hay  re- 
placed with  "  presents  which  were  brought  from  the  Orient." 

The  disports  of  Twelfth-Night  open  with  the  choosing  of  a 
king  and  queen.  Within  the  spacious  halls  the  guests  assembled. 
A  large  cake  was  brought  in.  It  was  strongly  spiced,  in  honor 
of  the  spiceries  offered  by  the  Three  Kings.  It  also  contained  a 
gold  coin ;  the  poorer  folks  substituted  a  bean.  Now  the  cake 
was  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were  guests  assembled, 
plus  five.  Each  of  the  guests  took  a  slice,  but  only  after  five 
slices  had  been  set  aside — one  for  Our  Lady,  and  one  for  her 
Child,  and  three  for  the  Wise  Men — which  slices  were  subse- 
quently distributed  among  the  very  poor.  Whosoever  obtained 
the  piece  containing  the  gold  coin  was  the  lucky  one,  and  was 
entitled  to  royal  honors  together  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  a 
partner  from  those  assembled.  Thus  were  the  king  and  queen  of 
Twelfth-Night  chosen  by  lot.  The  remaining  gentlemen  present 
drew  from  a  bowl  little  cards  containing  the  names  of  various 
royal  offices,  to  which  they  were  then  entitled.  The  women  folk 
attended  upon  the  queen  in  various  capacities.  All  were  now 
clad  in  robes  becoming  their  dignity.    The  king  was  crowned  and 
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seated  on  a  throne.  He  was  raised  up,  throne  and  all,  amid  great 
acclamation,  to  mark  with  chalk  three  crosses  on  the  ceiling.  The 
more  dignified  contented  themselves  with  marking  three  crosses 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  door.  These  crosses  were  left  untouched 
until  they  wore  away.  At  other  times  the  names  of  the  three 
Magi  were  written  on  the  door ;  in  fact,  the  three  crosses  stood 
for  these  names.  The  ritual  contains  a  blessing  of  the  chalk  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  Church  in  this  blessing^  invokes  a  special 
benediction  upon  the  houses  of  those  who  bear  written  upon  the 
doors  the  names  of  the  saints  Jasper,  Melchior,  and  Baltasar. 

The  grandeur  and  wealth  displayed  on  this  occasion  in  the 
palaces  of  kings  and  nobles  were  marvellous  indeed,  and  truly 
suggestive  of  Oriental  pomp  and  splendor.  The  poorer  folk  sub- 
stituted tinselry,  which  doubtless  afforded  them  quite  as  much 
pleasure  as  the  genuine  costumes  might  have  done.  Mumming 
and  morris-dances  enlivened  the  evening,  or  the  Miracle  Play  of 
the  Three  Kings  was  presented.  A  quotation  from  the  York  plays 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  simplicity  and  religious  feeling  per- 
vading those  old-time  plays. 

Scene  III.  Nota — ^The  Herod  passeth,  and  the  III  Kings  cometh 
again  to  make  their  offering. 

Bethlehem  :  a  house  there  ;  a  star  above. 
/  Rex. — Ah  !  sirs,  for  sight  what  shall  I  say  ? 
Where  is  our  sign  ?     I  see  it  not. 
II  Rex. — No  more  do  I,  now  dare  I  lay 

In  our  wending  some  wrong  is  wrought. 
///  Rex. — Unto  that  Prince  I  rede  [counsel]  we  pray 
That  till  us  sent  his  sign  unsought, 
That  he  show  us  in  ready  way 
So  friendly  that  we  find  him  mought. 
/  Rex.—kh. !  sirs,  I  see  it  stand 
Above  where  he  is  bom. 
Lo !  here  is  the  house  at  hand, 
We  have  not  mist  the  morn. 

*  Benedicat  Domine  Deus,  creaturam  istam  cretae :  ut  sit  salutaris  humano  geaeri ; 
et  praesta  per  invocationem  nominis  tui  sanctissimi,  ut  quicumque  ex  ea  sumpserit, 
▼el  in  ea  in  dotnus  suae  postis  scripserint  nomina  sanctorum  tuorura  Gaspari,  Mel- 
chidris  et  Baltasar,  per  eorum  intercessionem  et  merila,  corporis  sanitatem  et  animae 
tutelam  percipiant.  Per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum.  B.  Amen. — Aspergatur 
aqua  benedicta. 
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Star-Singing. 

Thus  with  social  pomp  and  splendor  did  the  folks  in  olden 
time  celebrate  the  feasts  of  the  Church.  Among  great  and  low, 
the  self-same  spirit  prevailed.  While  with  plenty  the  bowers  and 
halls  of  the  gentry  abounded,  the  humbler  folk  made  bold  to 
share  of  the  good  things.  Some  may  sneer  at  the  beggary,  as 
they  would  term  it,  thus  prevailing.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
almshouses  and  poorhouses  exist  to-day,  houses  whose  very  name 
make  the  most  abandoned  pauper  shudder.  Of  old,  almsgiving 
took  the  place  of  almshouses.  Provided  they  were  but  helped 
along  a  little,  the  needy  would  never  exchange  their  hut  or  hovel, 
be  it  ever  so  humble,  for  the  most  pretentious  poorhouse.  Thus  it 
happens  that  not  a  feast  passed  by  but  the  poor  profited  by  it.  With 
song  and  rhyme  they  would  approach  their  benefactors,  and  never 
in  vain.  It  was  seen  how,  at  Christmastide,  hospitality  and  gen- 
erosity ruled  the  day.  Again,  on  Twelfth  Night  the  poor  knocked 
at  the  door.  It  was  not  considered  a  crime.  In  fact,  the  deep 
religious  feeling  of  those  times,  broadened  by  the  brotherhood  of 
a  common  Faith,  fostered  true  charity.  The  needy  were  not  stig- 
matized.    Charity  reigned. 

Now,  what  was  that  noise  outdoors,  as  of  singing  and  min- 
strelsy ?  It  draws  nearer  and  "nearer.  Doors  and  windows  are 
opened,  and  behold  !  amid  the  glare  of  torches  and  din  of  horn 
and  drum  the  native  Magi  draw  near.  Three  youths,  dressed  in 
royal  garments,  and  crowned  with  gold-paper  crowns  are  there — 
the  three  kings,  "  Melchyar,  Jasper,  and  Baltysar,"  the  last  men- 
tioned well  blackened  for  the  occasion.  Their  retinue  consists  of 
all  the  gamins  and  urchins  of  the  town.  The  herald  of  the  kings 
bears  aloft  on  a  staff  a  golden  star,  probably  to  guide  the  star  and 
its  followers  right.  Arrived  at  the  hall  of  their  patron,  they  sing 
one  of  the  star-songs  clear  to  the  finish,  expecting  something  in 
return — a  pot  of  ale,  or  some  plum-pudding,  or  both,  or  perhaps 

' '  An  apple,  a  plum,  a  pear,  or  a  cherry, 
Anything  to  make  us  merry. ' ' 

One  of  the  old  star-songs  is  here  inserted : 

Chorus  :  We  come  walking  with  our  staves, 
Wreathed  with  laurel ; 
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We  seek  the  Lord  Jesus  and  would  wish 
To  put  laurel  on  his  knee. 

We  did  come  before  Herod's  door, 
Herod,  the  king,  came  himself  before. 

Herod  he  spake  with  a  false  man's  heart : 
Why  is  the  youngest  of  three  so  swart  ? 

Although  he  is  swart  he  is  well  beknown, 
In  Orient-land  he  hath  a  home. 

We  all  come  over  the  lofty  hill 
And  then  we  saw  the  Star  stand  still. 

O  Star,  you  must  not  stand  still  so, 
But  must  with  us  to  Bethlehem  go. 

To  Bethlehem,  the  lovely  town. 
Where  Mary  and  the  Child  sit  down." 

Twelfth-Day  at  Church. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  festival  was  magnificently  ob- 
served in  the  churches ;  for  it  was  the  age  when  the  splendor  of 
the  ceremonial  reached  its  highest  point,  nor  has  it  ever  since  been 
so  much  as  rivalled.  One  feature,  however,  of  the  service  deserves 
special  consideration,  namely,  what  would  now  be  termed  con- 
gregational singing.  The  old  hymns,  in  their  antique  spelling  and 
often  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  are  a  touching  monument  of 
those  times.  It  is  painful  to  think  how  the  multitudes,  pouring 
forth  their  heart  in  religious  song,  have,  together  with  all  their 
glorious  demonstrations  of  Faith,  passed  away.  The  loud  song 
at  church  service  has  been  replaced  by  a  disinterested  silence, 
perhaps  forever ;  for  the  sporadic  efforts  to  restore  congregational 
singing  to  its  former  place,  proving  more  or  less  futile  for  want  of 
union,  seem  to  point  that  way.  Like  the  ruins  of  abbeys  and 
churches,  the  old  carols  are  full  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  in 
their  rude,  sometimes  unintelligible  form,  possess  a  charm  felt  only 
by  those  who  take  the  pains  to  decipher  them  and  understand 
them.     The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  beautiful  carol  beginning 

*  Sandy's  Christmastide,  p.  117. 
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with  the  words :  ''  Out  of  the  blossom  sprang  a  thorn,"  The 
seventh  stanza  continues : 

The  star  led  them  a  right  way 

To  the  Child  there  he  lay, 

He  help  us  all  both  night  and  day, 

That  born  was  of  Marie. 

Baltysar  was  the  first  king  ; 
He  brought  gold  to  his  offering, 
For  to  present  that  rich  king 

That  born  was  of  Marie. 

Melchior  was  the  second  king ; 
He  brought  incense  to  his  offering, 
For  to  present  that  rich  king 

That  born  was  of  Marie. 

Jasper  was  the  third  king ; 

He  brought  myrrh  to  his  offering 

As  clerics  read  in  their  sequence 

In  "  Epifanye." 

Kneel  we  down  him  before, 

And  pray  we  him  that  now  is  bom 

And  let  us  never  be  forlorn, 

That  bom  was  of  Marie. 

Other  Holidays. 

After  Twelfth  Day  followed  a  series  of  holidays  in  quick  suc- 
cession until  the  glad  season  approached  Lent,  closing  with 
Candlemas.  The  first  of  these  is  Distaff  Day,  the  day  after 
Epiphany,  so-called  because  the  distaff,  which  had  been  laid  aside 
and  severely  let  alone  during  Christmastide,  was  again  taken  into 
hand.     An  old  rhyme  thus  mentions  it: 

Distaff  day,  distaff  day, 
Half  work  and  half  play. 

It  was  also  known  as  "  St.  Distaff  Day."  The  women  folk  who 
were  too  eager  to  resume  the  distaff  were  discouraged  by  the  less 
gentle  sex,  some  of  whom  used  the  efficient  means  of  throwing 
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water  on  them.  Commonly  a  small  toy-distaff  was  placed  on  the 
table  at  noon,  in  order  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  holidays 
were  over,  and  that  all  must  set  to  serious  work  again. 

Yule  is  come  and  Yule  is  gone, 

And  we  have  feasted  well ; 
So  Jack  must  to  his  flail  again 

And  Jenny  to  her  wheel. 

But  Jack  did  not  go  to  his  flail  until  Plough-Monday,  which 
is  the  Monday  after  the  sixth  of  January,  Instead,  however,  of 
going  to  work,  the  young  men  amused  themselves  with  drawing 
a  bedecked  plough  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  making  merry 
and  singing  songs,  and,  with  catchy  rhymes,  soliciting  "  goodies," 
apples,  or  pears, — 

One  for  Peter,  two  for  Paul, 
Three  for  Him  who  made  us  all. 

The  money  collected  on  this  occasion  was  devoted  to  keeping 
lights  burning  on  the  altars  of  the  village  church,  whence  the 
name  "  plough-light."  It  was  not  at  all  a  work-a-day  world. 
Folks  did  not  live  to  work,  but  worked  to  live,  and  withal  they 
fared  well  and  hved  long.  Happy  were  they  not  to  know  "  the 
white  slavery  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  the  hum  and  whir  of  the 
machine,  the  woful  fate  of  progress  and  prosperity.  Only  gradu- 
ally was  work  resumed,  and  then  repeatedly  laid  aside,  for  holi- 
days kept  on  coming  all  the  year  round. 

Terms. 
Schools  and  colleges  opened  again  on  the  octave  of  Epiphany, 
January  14th,  the  feast  of  St.  Hilary,  hence  the  name  "  Hilary 
term."  Christmas  naturally  divides  the  school  year  into  two 
halves,  which  are  known  nowadays  by  the  prosaic  name  of  first 
and  second  half,  or  first  and  second  semester.  In  olden  times 
they  were  known  as  Michaelmas-term  and  Hilary-term,  thus 
consecrating  school  work  to  angels  and  saints.  The  former  began 
in  September  and  closed  with  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas,  three  days 
before  Christmas,  for  the  short  vacation.  The  summer  vacation 
beginning  on  Midsummer  day,  June  24th,  was  known  as  the  long 
vacation. 
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More  Holidays. 

Still  there  are  left  two  more  holidays,  namely,  Old  Twelfth 
Day  and  St.  Paul's  Conversion.  Old  Twelfth  Day  occurred  on 
January  i8th,  twelve  days  after  the  Epiphany.  Many  of  the  tides 
or  holiday  seasons  of  old  lasted  twelve  days,  during  which  inter- 
val the  peculiar  observances  were  continued.  On  Old  Twelfth 
•  Day  the  disports  of  the  Three  Kings  and  their  celebration  came 
to  an  end.  It  may  be  also  that  on  this  day  was  observed  the 
departure  of  the  Three  Kings  to  their  own  country.  The  feast 
of  St.  Paul's  Conversion,  January  25th,  was  preeminently  a  day 
of  weather  forecast.     An  old  weather-rhyme  puts  it  thus  : 

* '  If  St.  Paul  be  fair  and  clear 
Then  betides  a  happy  year. 
But  if  it  chance  to  snow  or  rain, 
Dear  will  be  all  sorts  of  grain. ' ' 

This  is  not  as  precise  as  the  one  given  for  Candlemas  : 

**  Si  sol  splendescat  Maria  purificante 

Major  erit  glacies  post  festum  quam  ante." 
Or: 

"  The  hind  had  as  lief  see  his  wife  on  the  bier 
As  that  Candlemas  day  should  be  pleasant  and  clear. ' ' 

A  little  hard  indeed  on  the  farmer's  wife.      The  reason,  however, 
is  evident  from  the  following  : 

As  far  as  the  sun  shines  into  the  cottage  on  Candlemas  day 
So  far  will  the  snow  blow  in  afore  old  May. 

Hence  it  was  said : 

"  If  Candlemas  day  be  fine  and  clear, 
There  will  be  two  winters  in  one  year ; 

But  if  Candlemas  day  brings  clouds  and  rain. 
Winter  is  gone  and  will  not  come  again." 

The  old  farmers  were  sure  that : 

When  the  wind's  in  the  east  on  Candlemas  day, 
There  it  will  stick  till  the  second  of  May. 
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The  latter  is  the  feast  of  St.  Chad,  the  apostle  of  Middle  England. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that : 

At  Candlemas  day  a  good  goose  should  lay, 
But  at  St.  Chad  both  good  and  bad. 
Or: 

Candlemas  day  the  good  housewife's  goose  lay  ; 
Valentine's  day  (Feb.  14)  yours  and  mine  may. 

Close  of  the  Winter  Holidays. 

Candlemas  Day  was  the  husbandman's  landmark.  It  was  also 
the  end  of  the  winter  festive  season  begun  on  Hallowe'en.  The 
reign  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule  came  to  an  end  on  the  morrow. 
For  the  last  time  he  was  called  upon  to  amuse  others.  The 
Yule-log  was  kindled  again.  The  stout  old  birchwood  log  had 
to  hold  out  a  long  while.  The  poor  boys  and  girls  in  the  little 
cottage  were  just  as  jolly  throwing  birch  sticks  into  the  fire  and 
"  making  Christmas  over  again."  The  crib  in  the  church  was 
gone,  for  the  Holy  Family  had  left  Bethlehem  for  Jerusalem. 
The  holly  and  ivy  and  all  greens  were  removed  for  the  day,  and 
the  walls  were  decorated  with  box.     Herrick  sings  : 

Down  with  the  rosemary  and  bays, 

Down  with  the  misletoe ; 
Instead  of  holly  now  upraise 

The  greener  box  for  show. 

At  Eastertide  the  "  box  "  was  replaced  with  yew,  and  at  Whit- 
suntide birch  was  in  order.* 

On  Candlemas,  candles  were  "  hallowed."  "  When  the  hal- 
lowing of  candles  is  done,"  says  an  old  rubricist,  "  let  the  candles 
be  lighted  and  distributed."  This  feast  was  one  of  the  seven  great 
feasts  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  which  were  marked  on  the  clog- 
almanacs  with  a  heart,  as  a  token  of  the  love  which  pervaded  all 
hearts  for  the  Mother  of  God,  a  love  still  to  be  found  in  the  old- 
time  songs.  With  one  of  these  our  present  contribution  to  the 
folklore  on  Christmastide  may  fittingly  close.  Our  Lady  is  called 
a  rose — Rosa  mystica : 

*  Brand  :  lb.,  p.  25. 
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Of  a  rose,  a  lovely  rose, 
Of  a  rose  is  all  mine  song. 

Listen,  Lords,  both  eld  and  ying  [young] , 
How  this  rose  began  to  spring. 
Such  a  rose  to  my  liking 

In  all  this  world,  nay,  know  I  none. 

The  angel  came  from  Heaven's  tower 

To  greet  Mary  with  great  honour, 

And  said  that  she  should  bear  the  flower 

That  should  break  the  fiend's  bond. 

The  flower  sprang  in  hig  Bedlem 
That  is  both  bright  and  sheen  [fair] , 
The  rose  is  Mary,  Heaven's  queen, 

Out  of  her  bosom  the  blossom  sprang. 

The  first  branch  is  full  of  might, 
That  sprang  on  "  Crystemesse  nyht," 
The  star  shone  over  Bedlem  bright, 

That  is  both  broad  and  long. 

The  second  branch  sprang  to  hell. 
The  fiend's  power  down  to  fell, 
Therein  might  none  soul  dwell, 

Blessed  be  the  time  the  rose  sprung. 

The  third  branch  is  good  and  swote  [sweet] , 
It  sprang  to  Heaven  crop  and  root. 
Therein  to  dwellen  be  our  boot ; 

Every  day  it  shows  in  priest's  hand. 

Pray  we  to  her  with  great  honour, 
She  that  bore  the  blessed  flower. 
She  be  our  help  and  our  succour. 

And  shield  us  from  the  fiend's  bond. 

Note. — The  references  made  in  the  foregoing  article  are  to  be  found  in  Brand's 
Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities  ;  Northall,  English  Folk  Rhyme  ;  Dyer,  British 
Popular  Customs ;  Hone,  Every  Day  Book ;  Sandys,  Christmastide  ;  Percy  Society 
and  Early  English  Text  Society  Publications. 
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PHILOSOPHY  IN  POETRY. 

NO,  pfentle  reader,  not  the  philosophy  of  poetry  nor  the  poetrj'- 
of  philosophy,  though  both  are  enticing  themes.  Just  the 
philosophy  in  poetry.  And  what  an  embarrassment  of  overflowing 
wealth  is  there  not  here !  From  the  nebulous  times  when  the 
Indian  Rishis  hymned  in  the  Vedic  Mantras  of  the  origin  of  things, 
to  the  golden  light  in  which  Lucretius  sang  de  Rerum  Natura  to 
the  cultured  Romans;  from  the  world-trilogy  of  Dante  to  the 
moral  and  social  theorizing  of  the  i^^^ry  Queen;  from  the  didactic 
verse  of  the  Essay  on  Man  to  the  uncertain  life-philosophy  of  the 
In  Memoriam,  what  an  outpouring  has  there  not  been  of  philosophy 
in  poetry !  But,  of  none  of  these  now.  Simply  with  old  John 
Davies  and  his  almost  forgotten  Nosce  Teipsum  are  the  present 
pages  concerned — with  that  quaintly  learned  yet  withal  beautiful 
poem  in  which  the  psychology  of  the  Schools,  the  venerable  phi- 
losophy of  mind,  that  had  been  a  child  with  Father  Aristotle, 
nurtured  with  Augustine,  and  matured  with  Aquinas,  is  seen  to 
run  and  leap  with  youthful  vigor  on  the  green  of  English  verse. 

Will  the  writer  presume  overmuch  if  he  take  it  for-  probable 
at  least  that  the  readers  of  these  pages  know  just  nothing  at  all 
of  Nosce  Teipsum  ?  So  was  it  also  with  himself  when  a  few  years 
ago  coming  across  a  quotation  from  the  poem  he  became  curious 
and  visited  a  large  public  library  to  look  it  up.  There  he  was  told  by 
a  well  known  bibliophile  that  Nosce  Teipsum  was  long  out  of  print 
and  the  book  marts,  and  was  only  to  be  found  in  rare  private  col- 
lections, to  one  of  which  the  inquirer  was  then  and  there  directed. 
This  bit  of  information  was  afterwards  found  to  be  incorrect,  since 
the  writer  subsequently  discovered  a  reprint  of  the  work  in  Gros- 
art's  Early  English  Poets} 

Yet  even  with  this  modern  edition,  the  poem  has  not,  it  appears, 
become  widely  known.  Seldom,  if  ever,  is  it  alluded  to  in  the 
literature  of  philosophy.  Of  all  the  best  known  histories  of  phi- 
losophy only  one  makes  mention  of  it,  and  though,  as  will  be 
shown  later  on,  certain  literary  critics  of  a  past  generation  take 

'  The  Cotnplete  Poems  of  Sir  John  Davies;  edited  with  Memorial  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Grosart.  Two  volumes.  London  :  Chatto  and 
Windus,  Piccadilly,  1876. 
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some  account  of  it,  the  poem  itself  seems  still  left  to  slumber  in 
almost  total  oblivion.  Fortunately  this  will  probably  be  no  longer 
the  case,  since  it  is  now  at  easy  reach  in  the  Very  readable  and 
scholarly  edition  that  has  just  been  made  by  Professor  Sneath.^ 
Here,  besides  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  are  given  a 
general  estimate  and  analysis  of  the  poem,  a  study  of  its  sources 
and  the  text  in  full.  May  it  not  be  hoped  that  the  following 
observations  on  the  poet  and  the  poem  will  stimulate  some  readers 
to  a  personal  study  of  Professor  Sneath's  interpretation  ? 

Sir  John  Davies,  lawyer,  statesman,  poet,  and  poet-philosopher, 
was  born  in  Tisbury,  Wiltshire,  England,  in  1569.  "  His  father 
dyed  when  he  was  very  young,  and  left  him  with  his  2  brothers 
to  his  mother  to  bee  educated.  She  therefore  brought  them  vpp 
all  to  learning."  The  Carte  MS.  Notes,  however,  go  on  to 
state  that  John  "being  designed  for  a  lawyer,  neglected  his  learn- 
ing, butt  being  first  a  scholar  in  Winchester  College,  was  after- 
wards removed  to  New  College,  Oxford.  Here  having  taken  a 
degree  in  arts,  he  was  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple  wherein 
applying  himself  to  the  study  of  the  common-law,  tho'  he  had  no 
great  geny  to  it,  was  in  fine  made  a  barrister  (July  1595)."  The 
law,  however,  did  not  apparently  dry  up  in  him  the  overflowing 
fountains  of  poesy,  any  more  than  it  checked  his  fondness  for  the 
frivolities  and  gaities  of  the  University  and  Inns  of  Court  society. 
In  1 593  his  "  Orchestra  or  a  Poeme  of  Dauncing  "  was  licensed 
to  John  Harrison,  although  it  seems  not  to  have  been  published 
before  1 596.  "  It  was  dedicated  to  Richard  Martin,  afterwards 
Recorder  of  London,  the  poet's  friend  and  '  better  halfe  ' — a 
youth  who  was  fast  of  tongue  and  ribald  of  wit  with  a  dash  of 
provocative  sarcasm,  which  he  seems  to  have  let  loose  on  his 
'  deerest  friend.'  If  so,  he  was  ignobly  punished.  For  against 
all  *  good  manners,'  not  to  speak  of  the  '  law '  and  discipline  of 
the  Court,  Master  Davies  came  into  the  Hall  with  his  hat  on, 
armed  with  a  dagger,  and  attended  by  two  persons  with  swords. 
Master  Martin  was  seated  at  dinner  at  the  Barristers'  Table. 
Davies  pulling  a  bastinado  or  cudgel  from  under  his  gown,  went 

*  Philosophy  in  Poetry.  A  Study  of  Sir  John  Davies'  "  Nosce  Teipsum"  by  E. 
Heisley  Sneath,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  University.  New  York  : 
Scribner's,  1903. 
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up  to  his  insulter  and  struck  him  repeatedly  over  the  head.  The 
chastisement  must  have  been  given  with  a  will ;  for  the  bastinado 
was  shivered  to  pieces — arguing  either  its  softness  or  the  head's 
asinine  thickness.  Having  avenged  himself,  Davies  returned 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Hall,  drew  one  of  the  swords  belonging  to 
his  attendants,  and  flourished  it  repeatedly  over  his  head,  turning 
his  face  toward  Martin,  and  then  hurrying  down  the  water-steps 
of  the  Temple,  threw  himself  into  a  boat.  This  extraordinary 
occurence  happened  at  the  close  of  1597  or  January  of  1598." 

In  1595  he  had  been  called  to  the  Bar;  but  in  February,  1598, 
Davies  was  expelled  by  a  unanimous  sentence ;  disbarred  and 
deprived  for  ever  of  all  authority  to  speak  or  consult  in  law.  John 
had  evidently  paid  dearly  for  his  "  high  jinks."  But  the  dark 
cloud  that  fell  across  the  noon  of  the  full  and  hot-blooded  young 
barister  folded  in  it,  as  Grosart  observes,  a  bright  light.  Without 
his  misfortune  the  wprld  had  missed  the  fortune  of  a  priceless 
treasure.  Expelled  and  "  disbarred  "  he  retired  to  Oxford  and 
there,  to  relieve  the  strain  of  severe  studies,  he  leisurely  wrote 
his  immortal  poem.  The  circumstances  are  thus  related  in  the 
Carte  Notes :  "  Vpon  a  quarrell  between  him  and  Mr.  Martin 
before  ye  Judges,  where  he  strooke  Mr.  Martin  hee  was  confined 
and  made  a  prisoner :  after  wch  in  discontentment  he  retires  to 
ye  countrye,  and  writt  yt  excellent  poem  of  his  Nosce  Teipsum, 
wch  was  so  well  aprooved  of  by  the  Lord  Mountjoy  after  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland  and  Earle  of  Devonshire,  that  by  his  aduise 
he  publisht  it  and  dedicated  it  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  hee 
presented  it,  being  introduced  by  ye  aforesaide  Lord  his  patron, 
and  ye  first  essay  of  his  pen  was  so  well  relisht  yt  ye  Queen  en- 
couraged him  in  his  studdys,  promising  him  preferment,  and  had 
him  sworn  her  servant  in  ordinary." 

The  retirement  at  Oxford  was  a  season  of  introspection  and 
repentance.  A  reflection  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  opening  por- 
tion of  the  poem : 

Yet  if  Affliction  once  her  warres  begin, 

And  threat  the  feebler  Sense  with  sword  and  fire  ; 

The  Minde  contracts  her  selfe  and  shrinketh  in, 
And  to  her  selfe  she  gladly  doth  retire  : 
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As  Spiders  toucht,  seek  their  webs  inmost  part ; 

As  bees  in  storms  vnto  their  hiues  returne ; 
As  bloud  in  danger  gathers  to  the  heart ; 

As  men  seek  towns,  when  foes  the  country  bum. 

If  ought  can  teach  vs  ought,  Afflictions  lookes, 
(Making  vs  looke  into  our  selues  so  neere,) 

Teach  vs  to  know  our  selues  beyond  all  bookes, 
Of  all  the  learned  Schooles  that  euer  were. 

This  mistresse  lately  pluckt  me  by  the  eare, 

And  many  a  golden  lesson  hath  me  taught ; 

Hath  made  my  Senses  quicke,  and  Reason  cleare, 
Reform'd  my  Will  and  rectifide  my  Thought. 

So  do  the  winds  and  thunders  cleanse  the  ayre ; 

So  working  lees  settle  and  purge  the  wine ; 
So  lop't  and  pruned  trees  doe  flourish  faire ; 

So  doth  the  fire  the  drossie  gold  refine. 

Neither  Minerua  nor  the  learned  Muse, 

Nor  rules  of  Art,  nor  precepts  of  the  wise  ; 

Could  in  my  braine  those  beames  of  skill  infuse, 
As  but  the  glance  of  this  Dame' s  angry  eyes. 

She  within  lists^  my  ranging  minds  hath  brought, 
That  now  beyond  my  selfe  I  list  not  goe ; 

My  selfe  am  center  of  my  circling  thought, 

Onely  my  selfe  I  studie,  learne,  and  know. 

The  subsequent  facts  of  Davies'  life  do  not  fall  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  paper  to  recount.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Nosce  Teipsum  brought  him  renown  and  royal  graciousness  both 
from  Elizabeth  and  James.  He  was  reconciled  to  his  friend  Martin, 
readmitted  to  the  Bar  and  entrusted  with  various  governmental 
positions,  notably  that  of  Attorney- General  for  Ireland.  Appointed 
by  King  James  to  the  Chief  Justiceship,  he  died  just  before  the 
time  for  entering  upon  the  office,  December  8,  1626.  The  fol- 
lowing inscription,  translated  by  Grosart  from  the  original  Latin, 
marked  his  resting-place  in  St.  Martin's,  London. 

^  Bounds. 
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To  God  the  Best  and  Greatest :  Sacred. 

John  Davys  of  knightly  rank,  having  formerly 

discharged  with  prudence  the  highest  duties  of 

King's  Attorney  General  in  the  realm  of  Ireland  : 

thence  having  been  recalled  to  his  own  country, 

secured  the  first  place  among  the  servants 

of  his  lord  the  King,  at  the  Law.    After  various 

services  nobly  rendered  in  each  office,  being  now 

nominated  to  more  distinguished  (appointments) 

he  suddenly  frustrated  the  hope  of  his  friends 

but  fulfilled  his  own— being  called  away 

from  human  honours  to  celestial  glory, 

in  the  year  of  his  age  57. 

A  man  ^or  accomplished  genius,  for  uncommon 

eloquence,  for  language  whether  free  or  bound 

in  verse, 

most  happy. 

Judicial  sternness  with  elegance  of  manners 

and  more  pleasant  learning 

he  tempered. 

An  uncorrupt  Judge,  a  faithful  Patron 

For  love  of  free-born  piety  and  contempt  of  fretting  superstition 

alike  remarkable. 

He  looked  down  from  on  high  on  the  obstinate  narrowness 

of  plebeian  souls  in  the  matter  of  religion, 

pity  softening  his  disdain. 

Himself  magnanimously  just,  religious,  free,  and  moved  by 

heaven. 

Had  for  wife  the  Lady  Eleanor  of  the  Right  Honble. 

Earl  of  Castlehaven,  Baron  Audley,  daughter : 

His  only  surviving  offspring  by  her  he  left  as  heiress, 

Lucy,  to  the  most  illustrious  Ferdinand  Baron 

Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  married. 

He  spent  his  last  day  the  8th  December 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1626. 

With  us  leaving  an  example :  here  for  the  resurrection 

of  the  Just,  he  waits. 

Besides  his  prose  works  Davies  left  a  considerable  number  of 
poems,  but  the  Nosce  Teipsum  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable,  the 
one  on  which  his  reputation  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  unshak- 
ably  rests. 

Both  Grosart  and  Sneath  have  accumulated  the  testimonies  of 
competent  authonties  on  the  merits  of  this  work.  A  few  taken 
from  the  former  author  and  repeated  by  the  latter  may  here  be 
dted. 
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Hallam's  critical  though  somewhat  faulty  estimate  deserves 
first  attention : 

"A  more  remarkable  poem*  is  that  of  Sir  John  Davies,  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,*  entitled,  *  Nosce  Teipsum,'  published 
in  1599,  usually,  though  rather  inaccurately,  called  *  On  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.'  Perhaps  no  language  can  produce  a  poem,  ex- 
tending to  so  great  a  length,  of  more  condensation  of  thought,  or  in 
which  fewer  languid  verses  will  be  found.  Yet,  according  to  some 
definitions  (of  poetry)  the  *  Nosce  Teipsum  '  is  wholly  unpoetical, 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  no  passion'  and  little  fancy.'  If  it  reaches  the 
heart  at  all,  it  is  through  the  reason.  But  since  strong  argument  in 
terse  and  correct  style  fails  not  to  give  us  pleasure  in  prose,  it  seems 
strange  that  it  should  lose  its  effect  when  it  gains  the  aid  of  regular 
metre  to  gratify  the  ear  and  assist  the  memory.  Lines  there  are  in 
Davies  which  far  outweigh  much  of  the  descriptive  and  imaginative 
poetry  of  the  last  two  centuries,  whether  we  estimate  them  by  the 
pleasure  they  impart  to  us,  or  by  the  intellectual  vigor  they  display. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  faculties  familiarly  deemed  poetical 
are  frequently  exhibited  in  a  degree,  but  very  few  have  been  able  to 
preserve  a  perspicuous  beauty  without  stiffness  or  pedantry  (allowance 
made  for  the  subject  and  the  times),  in  metaphysical  reasoning,  so 
successfully  as  Sir  John  Davies." 

Grosart  takes  just  exception  to  the  imputed  want  of  "  passion." 
The  attentive  reader,  he  claims,  will  find  abundant  evidences  of 
this  element  in  so  far  as  such  is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  poem.  The  alleged  little  fancy  is  hardly  an  indication  of  the 
critic's  attentiveness,  for,  as  Grosart  remarks,  Nosce  Teipsum  is 
radiant  as  the  dew-bedabbled  grass  with  delicacies  of  fancy,  not 
a  few  of  the  fancies  being  "  as  exquisitely  touched  as  divine  work." 

Campbell  in  his  Essay  on  English  Poetry,  accepting  from  John- 
son as  Johnson  from  Dry  den  the  name  of  "  metaphysical  poets," 
observes : — 

"  The  term  of  metaphysical  poetry  would  apply  with  much  more 
justice  to  the  quatrains  of  Sir  John  Davies  and  those  of  Sir  Fulke  Gre- 
ville,  writers  who,  at  a  later  period,  found  imitators  in  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  and  Sir  William  Davenant.     Davies's  poem  on  the  Immor- 

*  Than  Drayton's  and  Daniel's.  •  A  greater  blunder  still. 

'  A  mistake.  '  A  third  mistake. 
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tality  of  the  Soul,  entitled  ^Nosce  Teipsum,'  will  convey  a  much  more 
fevorable  idea  of  metaphysical  poetry  than  the  wittiest  effusions  of 
Donne  and  his  followers.  Davies  carried  abstract  reasoning  into  verse 
with  an  acuteness  and  felicity  which  have  seldom  been  equalled.  He 
reasons  undoubtedly  with  too  much  labor,  formality,  and  subtlety,  to 
afford  uniform  poetical  pleasure.  The  generality  of  his  stanzas  exhibit 
hard  arguments  interwoven  with  the  pliant  materials  of  fancy  so  closely, 
that  we  may  compare  them  to  a  texture  of  cloth  and  metallic  threads, 
which  is  cold  and  stiff,  while  it  is  splendidly  curious.  There  is  this 
difference,  however,  between  Davies  and  the  commonly  styled  meta- 
physical poets,  that  he  argues  like  a  hard  thinker,  and  they,  for  the 
most  part,  like  madmen.  If  we  conquer  the  drier  parts  of  Davies' 
poem,  and  bestow  a  little  attention  on  thoughts  which  were  meant, 
not  to  gratify  the  indolence,  but  to  challenge  the  activity  of  the  mind, 
we  shall  find  in  the  entire  essay  fresh  beauties  at  every  perusal ;  for  in 
the  happier  parts  we  come  to  logical  truths  so  well  illustrated  by  in- 
genious similes,  that  we  know  not  whether  to  call  the  thoughts  more 
poetically  or  philosophically  just.  The  judgment  and  fancy  are  recon- 
ciled, and  the  imagery  of  the  poems  seems  to  start  more  vividly  from 
the  surrounding  shades  of  abstraction. " 

Concerning  this  criticism  Grosart  observes  : — 

"The  'coldness*  of  'cloth  and  metallic  threads'  which  the  critic 
applies  to  the  '  hard  arguments  '  of  Nosce  Teipsum  is  a  mere  imagina- 
tion. But  besides,  the  '  metallic  threads  '  are  not  for  warmth  but  for 
splendor.  The  lining  of  the  '  splendidly  curious  '  garment  is  to  be 
looked  for  for  warmth.  Similarly  the  '  hard  arguments  '  would  have 
been  as  unpoetical  as  unphilosophical,  had  they  been  '  warm  '  with  the 
warmth  of  the  '  clothing  '  in  similes  and  fancies.  The  '  hardness  '  is 
where  it  ought  to  be — in  the  thinking ;  but  it  is  a  hardness  like  the 
bough  that  is  green  with  leafage  and  radiant  with  bloom  and  odorous 
with  '  sweet  scent '  and  pliant  to  every  lightest  touch  of  the  breeze. 
The  leaf  and  bloom  start  from  the  '  hard '  bough  rightly,  fittingly 
'  hard  '  to  its  utmost  twig.  The  alleged  '  too  much  labor  '  is  singu- 
larly uncharacteristic.  As  for  the  '  madness, '  I  can  but  exclaim — Oh 
for  more  of  such  '  fine  lunacy  '  as  in  Donne  is  condemned  !  His  and 
compeers'  *  madness '  is  worth  cartloads  of  most  men's  sanity." 

Of  the  many  other  authoritative  judgments  that  might  easily 
be  here  multiplied  the  following  from  George  Macdonald's  Eng- 
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land's  Antiphon,  must  suffice.  Having  explained  that  by  "  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul"  is  intended  "the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
soul,  resulting  in  continuity  of  existence,"  he  proceeds : 

"  It®  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  what  can  be  done  for  metaphysics 
in  verse,  and  by  means  of  imaginative  or  poetic  embodiment  generally. 
Argumentation  cannot  of  course  naturally  belong  to  the  region  of 
poetry,  however  well  it  may  comport  itself  when  there  naturalized  ; 
and  consequently,  although  there  are  most  poetic  no  less  than  profound 
passages  in  the  treatise,  a  light  scruple  arises  whether  its  constituent 
matter  can  properly  be  called  poetry.  At  all  events,  however,  certain 
of  the  most  prosaic  measures  and  stanzas  lend  themselves  readily,  and 
with  much  favor,  to  some  of  the  more  complex  of  logical  necessities. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  human  speech,  as  in  the  human 
mind,  there  are  no  absolute  divisions ;  power  shades  off  into  feeling ; 
and  the  driest  logic  may  find  the  heroic  couplet  render  it  good 
service. ' ' 

Commenting  on  this,  Grosart  goes  on  to  say  that  — 

' '  The  '  scruple '  must  be  *  light '  indeed  that  has  to  decide  whether 
the  'reasoning'  of  *  Nosce  Teipsum '  be  or  be  not  'poetry.'  It  is 
astounding  that  at  this  time  o'  day  any  should  attempt  to  exclude  the 
highest  region  of  the  intellect  and  its  noblest  occupation  from  poetry. 
Poetry  I  must  hold  absolutely  is  poetry,  whatever  be  its  matter  and 
form  if  the  thinking  be  glorified  by  imagination  or  tremulous  with 
emotion.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  refuse  to  the  Poet  any  material  within 
the  compass  of  the  universe.  Especially  deplorable  is  it  to  have  to 
argue  for  possibilities  of  poetry  in  the  greatest  of  all  thinking,  viz., 
metaphysics,  in  the  face  of  such  actualities  of  achievement  as  in  Davies 
and  Lord  Brook  and  Donne." 

This  brings  us  to  an  appreciation  of  the  philosophical  value 
of  the  poem.  As  Professor  Sneath  appositely  remarks,  the  poetic 
mind  may  seize  philosophical  truth  either  intuitively,  by  imme- 
diate insight,  or  discursively,  by  the  slower  processes  of  analysis, 
generalization,  and  inference.  Usually  it  proceeds  synthetically 
rather  than  analytically,  intuiting,  so  to  say,  the  one  in  the  many, 
the  unity  that  lies  beneath  the  manifold  variety. 

Some  poets  there  are,  however,  that  seek  for  the  real  and  the 

*  Nosce  Teipsum. 
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true  by  the  toilsome  processes  of  analysis  and  reasoning,  and 
having  reached  their  conclusions,  embody  them  in  verse.  Al- 
though Davies  had  in  high  degree  the  poet's  intuitive  insight,  the 
Nosce  Teipsum  reveals  more  of  the  patient  philosophical  proced- 
ure, whose  results  he  humanized  with  the  warmth  of  emotion  and 
glorified  with  the  splendor  of  imaginational  coloring.  The  poem 
is  remarkable  not  less  for  its  profound  and  condensed  thought 
than  for  the  perfection  of  its  workmanship,  a  quality  that  is  the 
more  striking  in  view  of  the  difficult  stanza  into  which  the  poem 
is  wrought. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  so  excellent  a  work  should  have 
almost  completely  dropped  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  modern 
reading  world.  Yet  when  we  consider  the  chasm  that  was  flung 
by  the  sixteenth  century  Revolution  across  the  world  of  ideas — 
philosophical  no  less  than  religious  and  political — the  disappear- 
ance of  Nosce  Teipsum  becomes  intelligible.  The  breach  between 
the  older  and  the  newer  philosophy  was  deep  and  broad.  Davies 
stands  at  the  brink.  He  sets  forth,  as  Professor  Morris  observes,* 
"  a  thoroughly  spiritualistic  psychology  and  develops  numerous 
considerations  tending  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality, all  founded  on  the  best  philosophy  the  world  had 
produced  and  pervaded  by  an  obvious  breath  of  sincere  and  inde- 
pendent conviction."  .  .  .  The  poem  may  stand  as  a  docu- 
ment to  prove  what  was  the  thoughtful  faith  of  the  best  type  of 
English  gentlemen  in  his  day. 

Davies  was  not,  of  course,  a  Catholic,  nor  is  every  statement 
in  his  poem  in  perfect  accord  with  Catholic  faith,  but  his  mind  had 
been  formed  by  the  teachings  of  Catholic  philosophy,  and  its  best 
production  is  throughout  Catholic.  As  alien  systems  of  thought 
multiplied  from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  that  philosophy 
was  gradually  laid  aside.  It  found  its  sole  refuge  within  the 
official  schools  of  the  Church,  and  works  treating  of  scholasticism, 
general  or  technical,  whether  written  in  prose  or  in  poetry,  ceased 
to  have  any  interest  for  the  outside  world ;  so  that  Nosce  Teipsum 
shared  the  fate  of  the  system  it  embodies. 

Readers  of  the  preceding  number  of  The  Dolphin  had  their 
attention   called   to   an   eminent   Harvard  professor's  tribute   to 

*  Cited  by  Sneath  from  British   Thought  and  Thinkers,  p.  67. 
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Catholic  philosophy.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  bring  to 
their  notice  here  the  work  of  a  teacher  in  a  sister  university — 
a  work  that  places  in  a  favorable  light  the  system  of  philosophy 
of  which  the  teaching  in  Catholic  schools  at  the  present  day  is  the 
unbroken,  though  developed,  continuation. 

Professor  Sneath  emphasizes  especially  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  Nosce  Teipsum,  and  cites  a  former  president  of  Yale  in 
confirmation  of  this  relationship.  The  poem.  Dr.  Porter  says, 
"  gives  a  transcript  of  that  better  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  soul 
which  combines  the  teachings  of  both  Aristotle  and  Plato,  when 
purified  from  many  extreme  subtleties  engrafted  upon  them  by '" 
the  doctors  of  the  schools  and  adds  the  results  of  the  dawning 
good  sense  which  attended  the  Reformation  (!)  and  the  Revival 
of  Classical  Learning.  For  the  history  of  philosophy  it  is  of  great 
significance,  as  it  enables  the  student  to  understand  the  psychology 
and  philosophy  which  were  current  before  the  introduction  of  the 
philosophies  of  Descartes  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Hobbes  and 
Locke  on  the  other."  "  The  poem  is  indeed  a  faithful  "  transcript 
of  the  better  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  soul."  What  "  good  sense  " 
it  adds  thereto  had  most  probably  dawned  some  time  before  the 
Reformation,  and  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  partly  native  to 
the  poet — inherited  very  likely  in  large  measure  from  sensible 
ancestry — and  partly  cultivated  by  the  better  traditions  that  lin- 
gered long  at  Oxford  after  England  had  been  severed  from  the 
centre  of  Catholic  life  and  teaching.  Perhaps  a  "  student "  would 
seek  elsewhere  than  in  Davies  for  a  knowledge  of  scholastic  psy- 
chology— St.  Thomas,  Suarez,  or  Kleutgen,  or  even  well  known 
histories  of  philosophy  Uke  those  of  Turner,  Stockl,  Willmann, 
De  Wulf,  Gonzalez,  Vallet  or  others  would  be  more  likely  sources 
of  such  information ;  nor  would  he  go  far  afield  if  he  looked  into 
some  of  the  countless  scholastic  manuals  that  are  to  be  found  in 
Latin,  French,  German,  and  even  English. 

Nevertheless,  even  the  "  student "  will  profit  by  an  attentive 
perusal  of  Nosce  Teipsum,  for  he  will  find  there,  if  not  new  teach- 
ing on  the  functions,  nature,  and  destiny  of  the  soul,  at  least  a  new 
mode  of  presentation — a  mode  in  which  the  abstract  truths  of 

*••  Some  of. 

"  Cited  by  Sneath;  p.  19,  from  Uberweg's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  2,  p.  35a. 
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reason  are  tinged  with  the  bright  colors  of  imagination  and  set  in 
a  becoming  framework  of  verse. 

'  Professor  Sneath  traces  the  sources  from  which  Davies  drew 
his  material,  to  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Nemesius.  and  Calvin.  The 
internal  evidence  of  indebtedness  to  these  authors  is  undoubtedly- 
striking,  though  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  environment  in 
which  the  poet's  mind  was  developed  renders  the  tracing  of  the 
formative  influences  to  definite  teachers  a  very  uncertain  task. 
That  Professor  Sneath  has  quite  succeeded  in  this  undertaking 
everyone  may  not  be  ready  to  admit.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
student  no  less  than  the  general  reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
highest  problems  of  the  human  mind  will  be  grateful  to  the  author 
for  having  rescued  from  unmerited  oblivion  this  master-work  of 
philosophy  in  poetry,  and  for  having  enriched  it  with  so  luminous 
and  sympathetic  a  commentary. 

F.  P.  Siegfried. 
Overbrook  Seminary,  Pa. 


BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 
Chapter  IV. — Marguerite. 

HOW  can  I  describe  all  Marguerite  was  to  me,  or  express  the 
feelings  which  stir  my  soul  to  its  inmost  recesses  at  the 
thought  of  that  sister,  who  was  my  second  mother,  and  who 
loved  me  to  the  point  of  sacrificing  the  fondest  desires  ol  her 
heart,  even  life  itself,  in  my  behalf?  It  is  exactly  thirty-eight 
years  to-day  since  she  departed  this  sad  life  for  a  better  world,  and 
yet,  even  after  so  long  a  time,  my  heart  still  swells  and  my  eyes 
fill  with  tears  when  I  think  of  that  chosen  soul,  who  was  my 
guardian  angel  here  below,  and  who  willingly  endured  the  most 
cruel  martyrdom  that  she  might  bring  back  to  the  path  of  safety 
her  erring  brother.  Ah,  dearest  sister,  I  should  be  the  most  un- 
grateful of  men  if  I  could  ever  forget  your  tender  affection  and 
watchful  care  !  From  the  realms  of  glory,  where  you  now  dwell, 
as  I  confidently  believe,  cast  a  look  of  love  and  pity  upon  your 
poor  brother,  still  toiling  on  in  this  vale  of  tears — upon  that 
brother  who  cost  you  so  dear  in  days  gone  by.    Guide  him  along 
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the  last  stretch  of  the  road  which  leads  to  heaven,  even  as  you 
steadied  his  first  faltering  steps.  Thanks  to  you,  the  faith  which  I 
lost  by  my  sins  during  those  evil  years  when  I  wandered  away 
from  God,  faith  has  again  entered  my  soul,  lively  and  pure  as  in 
those  days  of  childhood  when  you  first  planted  it  there.  But 
though  my  way  is  now  lighted  by  the  heavenly  lamp,  alas !  I  am 
very  often  unfaithful  to  the  light,  and  that  light  when  I  come  to 
be  judged  will  be  turned  upon  me,  and  will  lay  bare  my  sins.  Do 
you,  then,  who  are  enjoying  in  Paradise  that  eternal  youth  which 
the  flight  of  time  cannot  fade,  support  the  poor  old  man  who  is 
approaching  the  end  of  his  course ;  help  him  to  prepare  by  a  good 
death  for  the  life  which  has  no  end,  as  you  prepared  him  once 
with  such  loving  care  for  that  mortal  life  which  opened  up  before 
him  full  of  mystery  and  beset  with  dangers. 

Here  I  am  wrought  up  once  more  by  that  which  is  now  long 
past  and  gone.     Let  us  take  up  the  thread  of  my  narrative. 

Marguerite  was  entering  upon  her  nineteenth  year  when  we 
lost  our  parents.  The  prolonged  ill-health  of  my  mother  which 
forced  her  while  still  very  young  to  take  upon  herself  the  direc- 
tion of  the  household,  the  many  deaths  in  our  family,  and  that  last 
terrible  storm  which  had  just  burst  over  our  heads, — all  these 
causes  combined  to  mature  at  an  early  age  the  rare  mental  and 
moral  qualities  of  this  gifted  child. 

Her  mind  was  quick  and  keen ;  she  had  a  fund  of  common 
sense,  and  exquisite  delicacy  and  tact,  and  her  affection  and 
capacity  for  self-sacrifice  were  boundless.  In  addition  to  these 
natural  good  traits  she  had  acquired  the  virtues  which  develop 
from  solid  and  tender  piety.  She  was  patient  and  persevering, 
with  the  simple  and  open  gayety  of  heart  of  a  child  and  a  modest 
grace  which  pervaded  her  whole  person,  and  gave  her  an  irresistible 
charm.  Marguerite  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  chosen  souls 
whom  God  leaves  to  bloom  here  on  earth  for  a  time,  but  whom 
He  soon  takes  away,  as  if  in  haste  to  set  them  in  the  gardens  of 
His  Paradise.  During  her  short  sojourn  here  below,  Marguerite 
exercised  considerable  influence  on  those  about  her.  Undoubtedly 
her  natural  talents  and  advantages  explain  and  justify  to  a  certain 
degree  the  deep  sympathy  she  inspired  in  those  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact,  but  these  qualities  were  trained  upon  a  lively 
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faith,  sincere  piety,  and  indefatigable  charity,  which  made  them 
meritorious  and  efficacious. 

Marguerite's  faith  was  part  of  her  very  being.  The  idea  of 
sin,  even  in  its  lightest  form,  filled  her  with  horror.  One  day 
when  she  was  talking  with  the  Comtesse  de  Saint-Julien,  she 
allowed  a  somewhat  disparaging  remark  concerning  a  certain 
person  to  escape  her.     In  an  instant  she  grew  quite  pale. 

"  Good  gracious,  what  am  I  saying  ?  "  she  cried.  "  I  have 
given  you  scandal.     I  have  done  very  wrong." 

"  Do  not  torment  yourself  about  it,  dear,"  said  the  Countess. 
"At  the  most  it  is  only  a  venial  sin." 

"  It  may  be  only  a  venial  sin,  Madame,"  said  the  good  child, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  but  it  gives  me  mortal  pain  !  " 

A  little  scene  which  transpired  on  another  occasion,  aptly 
illustrates  how  sensitive  was  her  love  for  God  and  for  her  neighbor. 
As  a  rule.  Marguerite  avoided  appearing  in  company,  but  on  this 
occasion  she  had  been  obliged  to  make  an  exception  and  accept 
the  Countess'  invitation.  There  were  special  reasons  why  it  was 
impossible  to  refuse.  It  was  a  great  day  at  Aulnaie,  and  the  most 
distinguished  society  of  Angers  had  gathered  there.  The  guests 
assembled  in  the  great  drawing-room  at  about  four  o'clock  for 
tea.  The  hostess  was  called  away  for  a  time,  and,  during  her 
absence,  one  of  the  ladies  present,  who  bore  one  of  the  great  names 
of  France,  did  not  scruple  to  introduce  as  a  topic  of  conversation 
a  scandal  which  had  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  town.  At 
first  she  spoke  in  a  low  tone  with  mysterious  whispered  asides 
to  those  nearest  to  her,  but  unconsciously  she  raised  her  voice 
as  the  circle  of  listeners  widened.  Soon  the  whole  company  was 
in  wrapt  attention.  The  smile  which  passed  from  Hp  to  lip,  the 
questioning  expression  in  the  eyes  of  the  curious,  the  glances 
cast  this  way  and  that  for  the  puipose  of  emphasizing  allusions 
already  perfectly  transparent, — all  the  discreet  stage  business  of 
calumny  encouraged  the  narrator,  who  was  keenly  sensible  of  her 
triumph.  Some  were  distressed  at  seeing  the  conversation  take 
such  a  trend,  but  not  knowing  what  to  do,  they  waited  patiently 
for  it  to  stop.  Marguerite  was  worried  to  death.  Her  youth 
made  it  out  of  place  for  her  to  impose  silence  upon  the  malignant 
tongue  which  was  busying  itself  in  wounding  God's  honor  and 
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her  neighbors'  reputation.  She  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  scandalous  proceeding,  cost  what  it  might,  although 
she  realized  that  she  was  not  in  conscience  bound  to  take  any  steps 
in  the  matter.  Just  as  the  tale  was  becoming  most  racy,  and  the 
listeners  were  on  the  very  tip-toe  of  expectancy  and  interest, 
she  dropped  the  cup  of  tea  which  she  held. 

"  O  dear !  "  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  distress,  "  my  new 
gown  is  utterly  ruined." 

The  charm  was  broken.  Everyone  gathered  around  her, 
some  to  console  her  for  her  mishap,  others  to  recommend  infal- 
lible recipes  for  removing  the  stain  which  extended  all  down  the 
front  of  the  waist.  Meantime  Madame  de  Saint-Julien  reappeared, 
and  there  was  no  danger  of  a  renewal  of  the  obnoxious  subject. 

Marguerite  soon  after  took  her  departure,  and  returned  to 
Mesnil.  After  she  left  the  room,  old  General  B.,  quite  touched, 
said : 

"That  child  just  now  did  a  very  brave  thing.  It  was  not 
awkwardness  on  her  part  which  spilled  the  tea.  I  saw  the  whole 
thing.  She  did  it  on  purpose,  and  spoiled  her  new  dress  rather 
than  let  the  conversation  proceed." 

Every  one  looked  at  his  neighbor  and  more  than  one  reddened 
in  confusion.  It  was  a  very  good  lesson.  I  have  been  told  that 
the  following  winter  the  conversation  at  social  gatherings  Weis 
more  reserved  than  it  had  been,  but  whether  the  improvement 
was  lasting  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

The  secret  of  my  sister's  strength  was  her  sincere  and  enlight- 
ened piety.  She  had  been  consecrated  in  infancy  to  the  Im- 
maculate Virgin,  and,  as  her  intelligence  developed,  her  mother 
instilled  in  her  a  loving  devotion  to  the  glorious  privilege  of  Mary. 
When  Pius  IX  solemnly  defined  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Marguerite's  devotion  was  wonderfully  increased,  and 
from  that  time  she  formed  the  habit  of  every  morning  consecrat- 
ing to  the  Blessed  Mother  the  day  about  to  commence. 

This  devotion  naturally  led  to  love  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  which  soon  became  the  very  soul  and  centre  of  her  life. 
She  once  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  The  Son  of  God  came  upon  earth 
to  suffer  and  to  love.  In  heaven  He  could  only  love,  but  not 
suffer.     It  is  the  same  generous   acceptance  of  suffering  which 
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He  longs  to  find  in  souls,  especially  in  those  whom  He  has  favored 
with  special  graces." 

Marguerite  loved  our  Lord  with  all  the  strength  of  her  heart, 
and  if  her  cross  was  a  very  heavy  one,  it  was  because  suffering 
is  the  food  of  love.  She  received  Holy  Communion  ever>'  morn- 
ing except  Tuesday,  when  she  was  accustomed  to  go  to  confes- 
sion. She  prepared  herself  for  the  reception  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  by  a  half  hour's  meditation,  which  she  made  on  her 
way  to  the  church  of  Saint-Laurent.  At  night,  before  retiring, 
she  also  occupied  her  thoughts  for  a  time  with  the  Divine  Guest 
she  was  so  soon  to  receive. 

Aunt  Dumoulin,  who  was,  as  I  have  said,  touched  with  Jan- 
senism, could  not  understand  her  niece's  devotion. 

"  Holy  Communion  every  day  !  "  she  would  often  say,  "  Why, 
child,  you  must  be  a  saint.  Even  the  saints  did  not  all  do  as 
much.     We  are  not  worthy  to  receive  the  Good  Lord  so  often !" 

"  If  I  waited  until  I  were  worthy,"  replied  Marguerite,  smiling, 
"  I  would  never  go  at  all.  I  hope  I  am  not  unworthy,  in  the  sense 
that  I  have  not  grave  sin  on  my  conscience,  but  I  know  very  well 
that  I  do  not  merit  so  great  a  favor.  I  go  so  often,  first,  because 
my  confessor  advises  me  to,  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  I 
know  how  much  I  need  it.  It  is  precisely  so  that  I  may  become 
less  unworthy  of  God  that  I  must  approach  nearer  to  Him.  I 
feel  my  own  poverty  and  weakness,  and  so  I  have  recourse  to 
Him  who  is  sovereignly  rich  and  sovereignly  powerful.  If  you 
do  not  have  to  receive  Holy  Communion  so  often,  it  is  because 
you  are  better  than  I  am." 

The  old  lady  was  silent,  because  she  did  not  know  what  to 
say  in  reply ;  but  she  renewed  the  attack  from  time  to  time.  She 
even  went  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  to  take  to  task  her  old  friend 
the  venerable  pastor  of  Saint- Laurent,  who  had  been  Marguerite's 
confessor  from  childhood.  The  old  man  listened  smiling  to  what 
she  had  to  say. 

"  Is  it  my  fault,"  he  once  said  in  reply,  "  that  our  Lord  loves 
Marguerite  so  much,  and  Marguerite  loves  our  Lord  so  much  ?  " 

"  Pshaw !  "  returned  my  aunt.  "  In  my  time  things  were  dif- 
ferent. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  faith  is  being  changed. 
That's  certain.     Well !     It's   none  of  my  business.     I  will  only 
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have  my  own  soul  to  account  for,  and  that  is  quite  enough,  to  be 
sure ! " 

When  Aunt  Catharine  had  relieved  her  mind  in  this  fashion 
she  would  change  the  subject,  and  the  peace  of  the  family  circle 
would  be  in  no  way  disturbed. 

Whoever  loves  God,  loves  his  neighbor  also,  and  Marguerite 
was  the  servant  of  anyone  who  might  need  her  help.  Her  tastes, 
her  pleasures,  and  her  worldly  interests  were  all  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  charity.  She  loved  and  served  the  poor  with  a  patience 
and  devotion  which  nothing  could  weary.  "  There  are,"  she  wrote 
to  Mademoiselle  C,  "  two  virtues  which  can  never  be  carried  to 
excess,  and  these  are  humility  and  charity.  No  matter  how  low 
a  place  we  choose  for  ourselves,  it  can  never  be  as  low  as  we 
deserve.  To  realize  this  we  need  only  contemplate  for  an  instant 
the  abasement  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  same  is  true  of  charity, 
for  since  men  are  the  sons  and  heirs  of  God,  are  we  not  account- 
able, in  a  certain  sense,  to  them  for  all  we  owe  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  ?     Do  what  we  will,  we  shall  never  be  quit  of  that  debt." 

The  good  child  was  ever  ready  to  help  her  neighbors  in  their 
bodily  or  spiritual  necessities,  and  as  she  was  very  skilful  in  binding 
up  wounds  and  nursing  the  sick,  she  was  sent  for  not  only  from 
Saint- Laurent  and  the  neighborhood,  but  often  from  great  distances 
to  perform  these  acts  of  charity.  My  aunt  and  Abbe  Aubry 
hesitated  for  some  time  before  they  would  consent  to  her  giving 
herself  up  to  a  work  which  was  so  arduous  for  a  young  girl  of  her 
age,  but  when  Marguerite  got  to  be  twenty  years  old,  she  was  so 
mature  in  mind  and  vigorous  in  health,  and  her  attraction  to  this 
form  of  charity  was  so  evidently  a  supernatural  gift,  that  her 
spiritual  and  temporal  superiors  were  moved  to  allow  her  full 
freedom  in  the  matter. 

She  freely  availed  herself  of  the  permission.  Three  or  four 
times  a  week,  she  started  off  right  after  Mass,  armed  with  her  little 
medicine  chest,  to  visit  the  sick.  She  took  with  her  Tom,  the 
superb  Newfoundland  whose  acquaintance  we  have  already  made. 
The  brave  dog  played  his  part  of  protector  in  all  seriousness. 
Woe  betide  the  reckless  individual  who  should  threaten  to  do  his 
mistress  harm.  His  account  would  have  been  settled  in  short 
order.     One  afternoon  at  dusk,  Marguerite  was  on  her  way  iiome 
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from  one  of  her  visits,  when,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  two  unknown 
men  attacked  her  and  knocked  her  down.  Not  for  long,  however, 
for  at  her  cry  of  terror  Tom  leaped  upon  her  assailants  with  such 
fury  that  one  of  them  loosed  his  hold  of  his  victim,  and  the  other 
ran  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  Marguerite  soon 
recovered  from  her  fright,  and  called  off  the  dog.  It  was  high 
time.  The  man  was  gasping  for  breath  and  almost  choked  to 
death. 

Marguerite,  rendering  good  for  evil,  hastily  bound  up  the 
wounded  man  and  took  him  with  her  to  Mesnil.  There  she  had 
him  put  to  bed,  and  for  three  days  she  took  care  of  him  herself 
with  great  devotion.  When  he  was  able  to  leave,  she  gave  him 
some  money  to  help  him  on  his  way,  and  gently  urged  him  to 
give  up  his  evil  ways  and  live  an  honest.  Christian  life.  The  poor 
fellow  wept  tears  of  gratitude  and  repentance.  "  Ah  !  Mademoi- 
selle," said  he,  kissing  her  hand  and  wetting  it  with  his  tears, 
"  you  are  God's  own  angel.  I  thought  I  had  no  heart  left,  but 
now  it  seems  as  if  you  had  made  me  one." 

After  this  adventure  Marguerite  scolded  Tom  for  being  so 
vicious.  She  even  gave  him  several  sound  slaps  on  the  head, 
a  correction  which  he  undoubtedly  mistook  for  a  caress.  I  can 
see  him  now,  submitting  resignedly  to  his  beating,  gently  licking 
meantime  the  hand  of  his  mistress  while  he  looked  up  at  her 
contentedly  with  his  great  innocent  yellow  eyes  as  if  to  say  :  "  Tap 
away,  my  little  Marguerite,  but  if  it  were  not  for  me  where  would 
you  be  now  ?     You  need  not  be  afraid.     I  am  always  on  guard." 

When  the  trip  to  be  made  was  a  long  one,  the  peasants  usually 
came  after  my  sister  in  a  wagon.  They  often  drove  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  Aunt  Dumoulin  had  once  for  all  refused  to  allow  Coco, 
our  old  horse,  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

"  I  need  him  on  the  farm,"  said  she.  "  Besides,  it  is  all  very 
well  for  duchesses  to  ride  in  carriages,  but  as  for  the  rest  of  us, 
the  Good  Lord  has  given  us  legs,  and  He  intends  that  we 
should  use  them." 

Madame  de  Saint-Julien  had  tried  to  persuade  Marguerite  to 
let  her  give  her  a  Hght  wagon  and  a  good  horse. 

"  Obstinate  child  !  "  she  wrote  one  day,  "  I  shall  die  of  anxiety 
if  you  keep  up  these  everlasting  expeditions.     Suppose  something 
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dreadful  should  happen  ?  You  might  catch  some  malignant  dis- 
ease, or  be  waylaid  on  the  highway,  and  then  what  should  I  do  ? 
The  shock  would  kill  me.  And  how  about  Paul  ?  Do  take  care 
of  yourself,  ungrateful  girl,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  love  you, 
and  stop  going  about  the  country  alone.  If  there  is  no  way 
of  keeping  you  from  your  good  works,  at  least  you  might  take 
the  horse  and  carriage  that  my  husband  and  I  would  be  so  glad 
to  give  you." 

Marguerite,  however,  was  inflexible  on  the  point  in  question. 
Nor  was  it  the  pride  of  the  democrat — the  worst  pride  of  all — 
which  made  her  refuse  to  receive  favors  from  the  great  lady.  In 
taking  this  stand  she  thought  only  of  preserving  her  freedom  of 
action,  and  of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  having  interested 
motives.  Later  on  we  shall  see  how  prudent  and  meritorious 
was  her  attitude. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  Charles  and  his  bride  came  to  make  us 
a  little  visit  on  their  wedding  tour.  He  had  just  married  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  manufacturer  of  Lyons,  Monsieur  Robert,  by 
name.  They  spent  several  days  at  the  Hutterie,  which,  according 
to  previous  arrangement,  belonged  to  Charles.  Lucie,  for  this 
was  the  name  of  our  young  sister-in-law,  was  a  lovely  character, 
very  gentle  and  kind-hearted,  and  very  pious,  and  was  delighted 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Marguerite,  for  whom  from  that  time 
forward  she  cherished  the  tenderest  affection.  Her  own  fortune 
was  considerable,  and  her  father  gave  her  all  the  money  she  wanted, 
so,  of  her  own  accord,  she  asked  her  husband  to  transfer  the 
family  property  to  his  sister — a  request  which  my  brother  was 
very  ready  to  grant.-  Marguerite,  after  some  hesitation,  ended  in 
accepting  their  proposition  on  my  account.  It  was  decided  that 
she  should  lay  aside  the  modest  revenues  of  the  Hutterie  to  de- 
fray the  future  expenses  of  my  education.  Charles  and  Lucie  left 
us  at  the  end  of  a  .week,  promising  to  return  before  long,  a  pros- 
pect to  which  I  looked  forward  with  delight,  for  Lucie  had  loaded 
me  with  presents,  and  I  thought,  with  good  reason,  that  the  source 
of  her  liberality  was  not  likely  to  be  exhausted.  Marguerite, 
fortunately,  put  a  stop  to  all  this,  otherwise  Lucie  would  certainly 
have  spoiled  me.  At  the  time  I  would,  without  doubt,  have 
enjoyed  it,  but  later  I  understood  that  a  wise  move  had  been  made 
in  setting  a  limit  to  my  new  sister's  generosit)'. 
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"  I  am  going  to  send  you  a  present,  too,  before  long,"  Lucie 
said  to  Marguerite  when  she  bade  her  good- by.  A  few  days 
later  the  present  arrived  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  English  phaeton 
and  a  beautiful  little  horse,  who  could  go  like  the  wind.  Mar- 
guerite received  gratefully  from  her  sister  that  which  she  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  accept  from  an  outsider,  and  she  was  thence- 
forth able  to  give  free  rein  to  her  charitable  impulses  and  was  also 
saved  much  fatigue  and  many  inconveniences. 

I  was  not  less  delighted  than  Marguerite,  for  Fanfan  (as  we 
called  our  little  steed)  was  a  handsome  creature,  as  black  as  jet, 
very  gentle,  perfectly  trained,  with  no  tricks  and  yet  full  of  vigor 
and  fire.  Besides,  Marguerite,  yielding  to  my  entreaties,  consented 
after  a  little  hesitation,  to  my  riding  him,  though  I  was  then  only 
eight  years  old.  Lexis,  the  farm  boy,  was  charged  with  looking 
after  me  when  his  duties  permitted,  and,  moreover,  my  sister  was 
somewhat  reassured  as  to  the  probable  falls  of  the  horseman 
when  she  realized  the  small  size  of  his  mount.  Thus  it  was  that 
I  was  enabled,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  to  learn  to  ride,  and  to 
make  delightful  expeditions  into  the  surrounding  country,  which 
served  greatly  to  improve  my  health. 

At  first  I  used  our  little  horse  without  any  regard  for  moder- 
ation, being  carried  away  by  my  love  of  all  out-door  amusements. 
But  this  did  not  accord  at  all  with  Marguerite's  ideas.  She  was 
too  gentle  and  tender-hearted  not  to  be  considerate  of  even  the 
dumb  animals.  She  would  have  had  a  perfect  right  to  forbid  my 
using  Fanfan  without  her  express  permission,  but  she  had  in  view 
not  only  the  preservation  of  the  horse's  usefulness,  but  more 
especially  the  correction  of  a  fault  which,  if  allowed  to  develop 
in  a  character  as  ardent  and  passionate  as  mine,  might  easily 
have  made  me  unfeeling  and  cruel.* 

One  day  Marguerite  returned  from  a  long  trip  with  Fanfan, 
well  tired  out  and  covered  with  foam.  Without  regard  to  the 
exhausted  condition  of  the  poor  horse,  I  jumped  at  once  into  the 

1  Mme.  X.  had  acquired,  justly  or  unjustly,  the  reputation  of  being  hard  on  her 
servants,  and  her  maid  said  one  day  to  Gillette:  "Is  your  young  lady  cross?" 
"  Cross  !"  cried  the  girl  indignantly.  "  Whoever  told  you  such  a  horrible  thing  as 
that  ?  Why,  our  mistress  never  in  all  her  life  gave  any  one  the  least  trouble.  She 
couldn't  even  say  '  no '  to  a  sheep  !" 
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saddle  and  started  off  for  a  ride.  Marguerite  had  gone  up  to  her 
room,  and  saw  me  from  the  window.  She  came  down  directly 
and  ordered  Alexis  to  go  and  tell  me  to  come  back.  I  came 
tearing  up  the  avenue  at  a  gallop,  proud  of  my  progress  in  the 
equestrian  art,  and  expecting  to  be  complimented.  Guitte's  face, 
however,  was  very  grave. 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed,"  she  said,  "  to  make  a  tired  animal 
race  like  that  ?     I  thought  you  had  more  feehng." 

I  was  quite  taken  aback,  but  I  was  also  vexed  at  being  scolded 
in  the  presence  of  Lexis  and  Gillette,  who  were  witnesses  to  the 
scene,  and  I  answered  in  a  somewhat  impudent  tone  that  Charles 
and  Lucie  had  given  Fanfan  to  me  as  well  as  to  her.  Marguerite 
shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  You  are  only  aggravating  your  fault,"  said  she.  "  At  first  it 
was  only  thoughtlessness,  but  now  it  is  pride  as  well.  Get  down," 
she  added,  sternly ;  and  when  I  had  obeyed,  she  continued : 
"  Lexis,  take  the  poor  beast  to  the  stable  and  look  after  him." 

When  the  boy  had  taken  Fanfan  away.  Marguerite  pulled  me 
down  beside  her  and  said,  gently :  "  It  was  my  duty  to  teach  you 
this  lesson,  Paul  dear,  and  you  hurt  me  by  taking  it  so  badly." 

But  I  was  already  choked  up  with  tears,  and  putting  my  arms 
around  Guitte's  neck,  I  asked  her  pardon.  How  could  I  have 
spoken  so  rudely  and  ungratefully  when  I  loved  her  so  much  ? 
I  was  already  forgiven. 

"  And  now  that  you  are  all  right  again,"  she  said,  "  you  can 
understand  better  how  wrong  you  were  a  moment  ago  in  using 
the  horse  when  he  was  in  such  a  state.  That  is  not  making  a 
proper  use  of  creatures.  The  good  Lord  gives  them  to  us  for  our 
necessities  and  also  for  our  enjoyment,  but  we  must  make  use  of 
them  in  moderation,  and  that  is  not  what  you  were  doing  a  while 
ago  in  mounting  that  poor  beast  when  he  was  already  worn  out 
by  my  long  ride.  It  was  not  a  sin,  I  know,  but  it  was  an  unreason- 
able act;  first,  because  you  might  have  caused  injury  to  ourselves 
by  rendering  the  animal  useless,  and  this  would  be  the  more 
serious  because  our  means  do  not  admit  of  our  buying  another 
horse  so  easily — and  you  know  how  useful  Fanfan  is  to  me — but 
there  is  another  and  a  better  reason.  If  you  get  into  the  habit  of 
being  hard  and  cruel  to  animals  simply  for  your  own  amusement. 
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you  will,  little  by  little,  increase  your  selfishness  and  your  violent 
desire  of  having  your  own  way  in  everything,  and  you  will  soon 
end  in  being  hard  and  unfeeling  towards  human  beings,  too,  which 
would  be  a  great  misfortune.  I  would  not  have  used  the  horse 
so  hard  myself  to-day,  if  it  had  not  been  necessary.  My  object 
was  the  health,  perhaps  even  the  life,  of  a  certain  person.  In  such 
a  case  one  must  remember  that  the  beasts  are  made  for  man, 
and  it  would  then  be  ridiculous  and  even  reprehensible  to  spare 
them." 

I  learned  my  lesson,  and  my  sister  was  under  no  necessity  of 
repeating  it.  I  have  always  been  grateful  to  her  for  having  taught 
me  to  be  merciful  to  animals.  She  added  example  to  precept, 
and  I  have  known  her  more  than  once  to  undertake  a  long  trip 
on  foot,  in  order  to  spare  her  tired  horse.  But  on  several  occa- 
sions, when  her  services  were  demanded  by  some  one  seriously 
ill  and  living  at  a  distance,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  jour- 
ney at  top  speed,  urging  poor  Fanfan  on  relentlessly,  although, 
as  she  said,  "  it  made  her  heart  bleed."  One  day  when  there  was 
question  of  bringing  the  consolations  of  religion  to  a  dying  man 
whom  she  had  just  persuaded  to  see  a  priest,  she  started  off  in 
the  phaeton  at  break-neck  pace  to  fetch  the  pastor,  who  lived 
more  than  twelve  miles  away,  and  made  the  distance  going  and 
coming  in  an  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes.  She  had  the  satis- 
faction of  arriving  in  time  and  of  seeing  the  sick  man  die  in  peace, 
reconciled  to  his  God ;  but  she  had  been  obliged  to  press  her 
horse  so  hard  that  he  dropped  as  if  shot,  when  the  drive  was  over. 
The  tears  came  to  poor  Marguerite's  eyes  at  the  sight.  "  What  a 
shame  to  have  to  strike  the  poor  animal  so  !  "  she  said,  that  even- 
ing. "  It  cost  me  a  great  deal  to  do  it,  but  I  hope  it  was  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  God,  since  it  was  to  save  a  soul." 

Thanks  to  our  good  care,  Fanfan  recovered,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  few  weeks,  more  lively  and  spirited  than  ever,  he  resumed  his 
labors,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  were  light  enough. 

If  an  epidemic  was  raging  in  the  neighborhood,  my  sister  was 
not  satisfied  with  visiting  the  sick  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
She  worked  night  and  day  in  their  service,  hardly  taking  time  for 
her  meals.  My  aunt  at  first  attempted  to  restrain  her  zeal,  but 
she  ended  by  yielding,  overcome  by  the  sight  of  so  much  devo- 
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tion.  In  1853,  during  the  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  which  ravaged 
the  town  of  Angers,  she  offered  her  services  to  the  superior  of  the 
Sisters  in  charge  of  the  town  hospital,  who  was  only  too  grateful 
for  her  assistance.  For  five  weeks  she  rivalled  in  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  the  religious  themselves,  never  faltering  in  the  face 
of  fatigue,  or  of  the  most  revolting  offices  of  the  sick-room.  When 
the  scourge  had  disappeared,  and  Marguerite  went  to  take  leave 
of  the  superior,  the  latter  said  to  her :  "  My  child,  why  not  remain 
with  us?  It  certainly  would  seem  to  be  your  vocation,  for  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  courageous  and  skilful  sick-nurse."  "  Per- 
haps the  day  may  come  when  I  can.  Mother,"  replied  Marguerite, 
"  but  for  the  present,  God  has  marked  out  my  task.  I  must  be 
father  and  mother  to  my  brother.  Paul  is  only  ten  years  old,  and 
I  am  the  only  one  in  the  world  to  look  after  his  soul.  When  that 
task  is  done,  I  will  come,  God  willing,  and  live  and  die  with  you 
in  the  service  of  the  unfortunate."  Old  Rose  never  ceased  her 
lamentations  and  pathetic  appeals,  in  which  she  protested  against 
Marguerite's  being  at  every  one's  beck  and  call.  Many  a  time 
did  she  turn  away  the  peasants  who  came  in  quest  of  her  young 
mistress's  assistance  !  But  the  dear  girl  generally  arrived  on  the 
scene  in  time  to  set  things  straight,  and  never  allowed  the  poor 
people  to  go  away  without  promising  soon  to  go  and  see  them. 

They  would  almost  always  send  for  Marguerite  when  some 
one  dangerously  ill  refused  the  consolations  of  religion.  "  We'll 
have  to  get  Mamzelie  to  make  him  hear  reason,"  the  good  coun- 
try people  would  say.  "  An  angel  of  God  she  is !  And  who 
could  say  no  to  her  ?  " 

The  pastors  themselves  often  asked  her  to  prepare  the  way 
for  them,  and  persuade  the  sick  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  priest. 

Marguerite,  after  preparing  herself  by  praying  fervently,  would 
set  out  without  more  ado  to  seek  this  interview  upon  which  in 
many  cases  the  salvation  of  a  soul  depended.  In  almost  every 
instance  her  presence  brought  about  the  desired  result,  and  the 
sick  person,  thanking  her  with  all  his  heart,  would  ask  her  to 
prepare  him  for  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments.  She  had  such 
a  simple,  touching  way  of  speaking  of  the  happiness  of  heaven, 
the  divine  justice  and  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  and  God  gave 
such  power  to  her  words,  that  hardened  sinners  listening  to  her 
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would  come  to  hate  their  sins  and  die  with   the  most  edifying 
dispositions. 

Her  gentle  influence  spread  more  and  more,  and  people  came 
from  a  great  distance  to  see  her,  and  asked  either  personally  or  by 
letter  for  advice,  encouragement  -or  the  assistance  of  her  prayers ; 
for  though  she  possessed  wonderful  skill  in  nursing  the  sick  and 
dressing  wounds,  God  had  bestowed  upon  her  a  gift  even  more 
precious  than  this :  that  of  consoling  afflicted  souls  by  helping 
them  to  bear  their  crosses.  Many  a  broken  heart  appealed  to 
her,  and  never  in  vain. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  one  winter  evening  during  a  period  of 
very  cold  weather,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Angers  with  a  note 
for  Marguerite.  He  came  in  an  open  vehicle.  In  a  note  a  friend 
informed  her  that  Madame  N.,  a  young  woman  of  Angers  who  had 
been  married  but  two  months,  had  just  lost  her  husband.  He 
had  died  a  i&w  hours  before  as  the  result  of  an  accident  while 
out  hunting.  Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  worldly  surroundings 
she  was  ignorant  of  even  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  and 
had  never  made  her  First  Communion.  For  two  or  three  weeks 
past,  however,  as  a  consequence  of  several  interviews  with  Mar- 
guerite, brought  about  by  a  common  friend,  she  had  begun  to 
think  seriously  of  her  duty  towards  God.  She  had  often  ex- 
pressed great  admiration  and  affection  for  my  sister,  and  there 
was  every  reason  to  hope  that  under  this  favorable  influence  she 
would  in  time  correspond  to  grace.  But  now  this  awful  calamity 
which  struck  her  to  the  very  heart  made  her  revolt  against  God, 
and  at  almost  every  instant  she  gave  expression  to  the  most  hor- 
rible blasphemy.  All  the  ground  that  had  been  gained  seemed 
lost. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  see  a  living  soul,"  she  cried  out,  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  impious  rage.  "  But  yes — ^there  is  one  Being  I  wish  to 
face  and  that  is  God,  if  there  be  a  God.  I  long  to  appear  before 
Him,  so  that  I  may  curse  Him  and  defy  His  anger.  Leave  me 
alone !      Let  me  alone  to  die  !  " 

The  unfortunate  creature's  violence  was  so  excessive  that  it 
was  feared  she  would  take  her  own  life. 

"  There  is  one  person  whom  you  certainly  would  not  refuse 
to  see,"  some  one  said  to  her  during  an  interval  of  comparative 
quiet. 
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"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  answered  listlessly. 

"  Mademoiselle  Leclere." 

"  She  .  .  .  yes,  perhaps,"  she  murmured  as  if  talking  to 
herself,  then  added  regretfully  :  "  But  what  is  the  use  of  mentioning 
her?     She  is  not  here." 

The  devoted  friend  had  so  much  sympathy  for  her  that  she 
immediately  sent  off  a  messenger  to  Mesnil  describing  the  situa- 
tion to  Marguerite,  and  asking  her  to  return  with  the  messenger 
if  she  possibly  could,  and  if  not  to  send  an  answer.  Marguerite 
took  up  her  pen,  and  then,  after  a  moment,  "  Better  go  at  once," 
said  she,  and  she  went  down  to  the  kitchen  where  the  messenger 
was  warming  his  benumbed  members  by  the  fire. 

"  I  will  go  back  with  you  and  spend  the  night  with  the  ladies," 
she  said. 

"  On  such  a  night  as  this !  "  cried  old  Rose,  quite  beside  her- 
self "  Go  out  in  weather  like  this  and  in  an  open  wagon,  too ! 
You  shall  not,  Mamzelle,  I  forbid  you !  And  you,  man,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  the  messenger,  "  will  please  to  go  right  off, 
and  not  let  that  child  do  any  such  foolish  thing." 

"  At  least  wait  till  morning,  Mamzelle,"  said  poor  Gillette 
appealingly,  "  it  is  cold  enough  to  freeze  the  wine  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar." 

"  True  enough,"  mournfully  added  Lexis. 

Marguerite  smiled.     "  Wait  here  for  me,"  she  said  decidedly. 

Returning  to  her  room  she  wrapped  herself  up  in  a  long  cloak 
and  covered  her  face  with  a  sort  of  mask  which  in  Anjou  they 
call  a  "  passe-montagne."  Two  minutes  later  she  was  speeding 
along  the  road  to  Angers  at  a  round  pace,  leaving  old  Rose  furious 
and  her  body-guard  of  two  inconsolable.  Poor  Gillette  was  so 
grieved  at  the  idea  of  her  dqar  mistress  being  exposed  to  the 
bitter  cold,  that  she  would  not  go  to  bed,  and  wept  all  night,  sitting 
by  the  fire.  Old  Rose  kept  her  company.  As  for  Lexis,  either 
he  was  not  so  soft-hearted  or  he  was  more  of  a  philosopher,  for 
he  soon  went  off  to  bed. 

Aunt  Gatherine  had  heard  none  of  the  commotion,  for  she  had 
been  asleep  and  snoring  ever  since  eight  o'clock.  I  had  been 
aroused  for  an  instant  by  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  on  the 
gravel,  but  I  had  thouglit  nothing  of  it,  and  two  seconds  later  I 
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was  sound  asleep  again.  Happy  age !  I  could  not  do  the  same 
now! 

The  good  Lord  blessed  Marguerite's  act  of  charity.  When 
she  appeared  at  about  midnight,  Madame  N.  could  hardly  believe 
her  eyes.  But  it  was  really  Marguerite,  and  she  had  come  all 
that  distance  in  an  open  vehicle  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with 
the  thermometer  at  zero  for  the  sole  purpose  of  comforting  her  in 
her  affliction.     She  was  very  much  touched. 

"  You,  Marguerite  !  In  this  terrible  cold  !  You  might  have 
caught  your  death  !  " 

"  I  *would  be  willing  to  do  that  over  and  over  again,"  replied 
my  sister,  gently. 

"  You  would  ?     But  why  ?  " 

"  For  the  good  of  your  soul,"  said  my  sister,  looking  up  at  her 
poor  friend  with  ineffable  love  and  tenderness. 

Madame  N was  conquered.     She  and  Marguerite  talked 

together  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  when  my  sister  took  leave  of 
her  she  was  peaceful  and  resigned.  Her  heart  was  won,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  her  mind  also  assented.     A  {q^n  days  later 

Madame  N made  her  confession,  and  she  and  Marguerite,  who 

had  prepared  her,  received  Holy  Communion  side  by  side. 

Women  of  all  ages  and  of  every  rank  and  condition  held  my 
sister  in  affectionate  esteem,  and  counted  her  friendship  as  a  very 
special  favor.  She  received  at  least  ten  or  twelve  letters  every 
morning,  and  they  were  all  answered  by  night.  Yet  Marguerite 
found  time  to  devote  two  or  three  hours  a  day  to  teaching  me« 
It  is  true  that  her  mind  was  quick  and  precise,  and  this  enabled 
her  to  dispose  of  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a  short  time.  She  rose 
very  early,  and  went  to  bed  very  late,  and  thus  stole  many  an 
hour  from  her  night's  rest.  At  her  age  a  certain  amount  of  sleep 
is  veiy  necessary,  and  yet  for  a  long  time  her  health  continued  to 
be  vigorous  and  unimpaired.  But  the  holy  excesses  of  her  charity 
in  the  end  gradually  but  surely  broke  down  her  physique  and 
exhausted  her  vitality  before  her  time.  Alas !  Why  do  I  re- 
proach my  neighbor  for  abusing  the  willingness  of  that  generous 
soul  ?  It  was  I  who  killed  her  by  my  unfaithfulness,  and  I  owe 
the  salvation  of  my  soul  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  life  and  of  her 
earthly  happiness. 
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Marguerite  disposed  the  hours  of  her  day  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  find  time  for  all  her  numerous  occupations.  She  rose  at  five 
o'clock,  winter  and  summer,  and  soon  after  started  for  the  church 
of  Saint-Laurent,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  She  always 
walked,  and  took  old  Tom  as  escort,  and  on  the  way  she  made 
her  meditation  in  preparation  for  Holy  Communion.  Her  dog, 
faithful  to  his  charge,  gravely  waited  for  her  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  and  gave  lively  evidence  of  his  joy  when  she  reappeared. 
After  the  six  o'clock  Mass,  which  was  said  by  Father  Berteaux, 
the  first  assistant,  she  took  a  light  breakfast  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  then  set  out  again  for  Mesnil.  By  half-past  seven  she 
had  reached  home  again,  and  she  then  made  ready  to  go  and  visit 
her  sick  people.  Three  days  in  the  week — Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday — were  devoted  to  these  visits,  which  usually  consumed 
the  entire  morning.  She  nearly  always  walked  when  visiting  those 
in  the  neighborhood ;  but  if  the  way  was  long,  she  had  the  horse 
made  ready  and  she  then  started  about  eight  o'clock.  Fanfan  flew 
along  at  a  great  pace,  proud  and  glad  to  carry  his  dear  mistress. 
When  her  clients  lived  in  places  which  were  inaccessible  to  wagons, 
Marguerite  would  leave  her  light  conveyance  in  a  lane  or  at  a 
siding  in  the  road  in  the  care  of  her  Guardian  Angel,  and  taking 
a  little  English  saddle  from  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  would  saddle 
Fanfan  in  no  time,  and  pursue  her  way  on  horseback.  She  was 
light  as  a  feather,  and  her  horse,  hardly  feeling  her  weight,  galloped 
freely  and  airily  along  the  verdant  foot-paths.  If  there  was  a  hol- 
low or  a  deep  ravine  to  be  crossed,  where  the  way  was  too  rough 
for  riding.  Marguerite  would  dismount  and  proceed  on  foot,  the 
docile  animal  following  her  Hke  a  faithful  dog,  and  never  needing 
a  touch  of  a  whip  or  rein  to  make  him  obey.  After  making  her 
visit  she  would  return  in  the  same  manner  to  the  place  where  she 
had  left  the  phaeton ;  and  the  Guardian  Angel  must  have  watched 
well,  for  she  always  found  it  safe.  Unless  something  unforeseen 
occurred,  the  stroke  of  noon  always  found  her  at  Mesnil  once 
more,  for  Aunt  Dumoulin  insisted  on  promptness. 

When  Marguerite  made  her  charitable  rounds  alone,  I  went 
with  my  aunt  out  hunting,  or  to  visit  the  farm,  according  to  the 
time  of  year,  so  I  was  never  left  to  myself  in  the  morning. 

The  days  my  sister  remained  at  home  (that  is  to  say,  gen- 
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erally  speaking,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays),  she 
gave  herself  up  to  her  studies,  of  which  she  was  passionately  fond. 
She  read  with  keen  enjoyment  our  great  classic  writers  and  the 
best  among  the  moderns.  She  knew  Latin  well  enough  to  read 
works  in  that  language  with  ease,  she  spoke  German  and  English 
fluently,  and  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history.  In  order  to 
study  more  intelligently  Catholic  ethics  and  dogma,  she  had 
made  herself  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  scholastic  philoso- 
phy. She  had  an  unusually  bright  mind,  which,  served  well  by 
her  determined  will,  infallible  memory  and  wonderful  facility  for 
assimilation,  enabled  her  to  make  very  rapid  progress  in  a  short 
space  of  time  and  in  studies  which  were  as  varied  as  they  were 
serious.  She  reserved  to  herself  only  two  hours  three  times  a 
week  (from  eight  to  ten  in  the  morning)  for  her  particular  work, 
and  even  then  she  had  one  eye  upon  my  school-boy  tasks,  which 
I  accompHshed  after  a  fashion  at  her  side.  At  ten  o'clock  we 
went  for  a  little  walk  in  the  neighborhood.  Marguerite  moved 
along,  quiet  and  collected,  a  pious  book  or  her  beads  in  her  hand, 
while  I  on  Fanfan's  back  cut  up  all  sorts  of  capers  around  her.  At 
about  eleven  o'clock  we  went  in  again,  and  I  sat  down  at  the 
piano  to  practise.  Marguerite  was  a  very  good  musician  herself, 
and  had  undertaken  to  instill  in  me  her  taste  and  talent  for  music, 
but  she  only  half  succeeded.  Out-of-door  sports  were  much 
more  to  my  taste,  and  I  would  have  given  all  the  pianos  in  the 
world  for  a  saddle-horse,  a  hunting  dog  and  a  gun.  Until  Charles' 
marriage  my  sister  had  only  had  at  her  disposal  an  old  worn-out 
harpsichord  which  had  belonged  to  my  mother.  The  poor  child, 
who  was  a  real  artist,  had,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  suffered  much 
on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  her  instrument ;  but  the  money 
she  was  able  to  save  was  far  too  valuable  for  her  even  to  think  of 
spending  it  on  herself  She  intended  to  use  it,  as  I  think  I  have 
said,  for  my  education  and  the  necessities  of  her  dear  poor  people. 
The  good  Lord  rewarded  her  self-denial.  On  the  occasion  of 
her  first  visit  to  us  when  she  was  on  her  wedding-trip,  Lucie, 
Charles'  wife,  who  also  played  very  well,  had  listened  with  admir- 
ation to  the  performance  of  her  sister-in-law. 

"  How  can  you,  my  dear  girl,"  she  said  to  her  one  day,  "with 
talent  such  as  yours,  put  up  with  such  an  old  tin-pan  as  that?" 
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"  Oh  !  "  replied  Marguerite,  "  it  is  quite  good  enough  for  me." 
Lucie  did  not  insist,  but  I  could  see  very  well  that  she  had  some 
scheme  in  her  mind.  A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Fanfan,  an 
enormous  crate,  packed  with  every  imaginable  precaution,  made 
its  appearance.  It  was  the  second  volume  of  our  wedding  pre- 
sents. We  had  to  send  for  the  cabinet-maker  from  St.  Laurent 
to  come  and  open  the  mysterious  case,  which  disclosed  before 
the  dazzled  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mesnil,  a  magnificent  Erard 
Grand.  Marguerite,  flushed  with  pleasure,  made  no  attempt  to 
hide  her  satisfaction.  She  had  the  piano  put  in  her  room,  which 
was  very  large,  and  that  very  evening  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Chopin 
and  Mendlessohn  sounded  as  they  never  had  before.  The  "  tin- 
pan  "  was  reserved  for  my  practising,  and  verily  the  instrument 
was  worthy  of  the  performer. 

But  to  return  to  the  ordering  of  our  days.  After  dinner  and 
a  short  recreation  Marguerite  gathered  together  about  twelve  of 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood  whom  she  was  preparing  for 
their  first  Holy  Communion.  This  catechism  class,  which  met 
three  times  a  week,  lasted  two  hours.  I  was  always  present  as 
well  as  Lexis  and  Cillette,  whose  religious  instructions  had  been 
very  much  neglected.  Marguerite  put  her  whole  heart  in  this 
work,  and  went  about  it  as  if  it  were  the  most  important  business 
in  the  world,  and  in  this  I  believe  she  was  not  altogether  wrong. 
She  excelled  in  holding  the  attention  of  her  young  hearers,  ordi- 
narily so  restless  and  trifling,  by  pointed  questions,  short  and 
simple  explanations,  apt  and  striking  illustrations  which  were  easily 
remembered.  She  taught  the  children  their  prayers  and  how  to 
examine  their  consciences,  and  spoke  to  them  of  sin  and  its  hor- 
ror and  of  the  severity  with  which  God  punishes  it.  There  were 
some  among  them  who  were  naturally  apathetic  and  dull,  and  she 
often  had  the  mortification  of  receiving  hopelessly  stupid  answers 
to  her  questions.  Any  ordinary  amount  of  patience  would  soon 
have  been  exhausted,  but  she  returned  to  the  attack  without  per- 
mitting herself  to  be  discouraged,  and  in  the  end  overcame  both 
stupidity  and  lack  of  attention.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  her 
after  supper  take  aside  Lexis  and  Cillette,  our  two  young  servants, 
who  were  good-hearted,  I  must  admit,  but  almost  inconceivably 
stupid.     It  took  a  long  time  to  get  them  to  learn  even  that  which 
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their  limited  understanding  permitted  them  to  grasp,  but  Mar- 
guerite succeeded  in  getting  into  their  heads  the  absolutely  essen- 
tial truths,  and  at  last  the  poor  things  could  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion, from  which  they  had  been  barred  on  account  of  their 
extreme  ignorance. 

On  the  days  when  she  did  not  have  catechism,  my  sister  was 
occupied  with  her  sewing  or  embroidery  until  half-past  two.  As 
she  had  no  maid  she  kept  her  own  clothes  and  mine  in  order,  and 
it  may  be  imagined  that  I  gave  her  some  work  to  do  !  The  poor 
girl  had  often  to  sit  up  late  mending  the  rents  in  my  clothes  which 
would  result  from  my  expeditions  into  the  woods. 

At  half-past  two  I  began  my  studies  every  day,  and  these 
also  Marguerite  superintended.^  She  taught  me  until  I  was  thir- 
teen years  old,  and  could  have  done  so  much  longer,  had  it  not 
been  that  about  that  time  I  became  very  hard  to  govern.  Although 
I  loved  my  sister  dearly,  I  would  not  submit  without  a  struggle  to 
the  authority  of  a  woman.  I  argued  and  refused  to  obey,  and 
often  there  were  very  lively  scenes.  I  always  asked  her  pardon 
afterwards,  with  all  my  heart,  when  I  had  quieted  down,  but  the 
relapses  were  altogether  too  frequent.  A  change  of  air  became 
imperative.  Then,  too.  Marguerite  realized  that  except  under 
very  unusual  circumstances  the  education  of  a  boy  should  be  con- 
ducted by  men.  And  so  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1854, 1  was 
sent  to  college  to  begin  with  the  third  class.  I  was  at  that  time 
thirteen  years  old, — but  we  have  not  come  to  that  quite  yet. 

At  four  o'clock  lessons  were  over,  and  I  ran  out  joyfully  to 
work  in  my  little  garden  until  the  supper  bell  rang.  My  aunt  had 
generously  given  up  to  me  quite  a  space  in  her  vegetable  garden. 
Of  this  plot  I  was  absolute  master,  and  the  Lord  only  knows 
what  childish  experiments  I  tried  there ! 

During  this  time  Marguerite  walked  to  church  to  make  her 
daily  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  She  remained  there  half  an 
hour  and  on  her  return  she  practised  on  the  piano  until  supper. 

After  this  we  had  a  short  recreation,  and  then  I  said  my  prayers, 
and  when  I  was  in  bed  and  sound  asleep,  which  as  a  general  thing 
was  before  very  long,  Marguerite  went  back  to  her  room  to  attend 

'^  Before  beginning  we  always  said  a  prayer  before  the  picture  of  father  and 
mother,  and  asked  them  to  bless  us. 
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to  her  correspondence  and  her  own  devotions.  It  was  not  until 
half-past  ten  that  she  sought  her  night's  repose. 

This  was  the  routine  of  the  week.  We  spent  almost  the  whole 
of  Sunday  at  Saint-Laurent,  taking  our  breakfast  there  with  friends. 
Between  High  Mass  and  Vespers,  Marguerite  called  a  meeting  of 
the  Children  of  Mary  of  the  parish.  Year  after  year  they  elected 
her  president  unanimously,  except,  of  course,  for  one  vote.  She 
gave  them  a  short  instruction  on  the  love  and  honor  due  to  their 
Blessed  Mother  and  urged  them  faithfully  and  generously  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  state.  On  the  eves  of  the  great  feasts 
they  met  in  the  sacristy  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  decora- 
tions of  the  altar.  For  a  whole  week  before  Corpus  Christi  they 
would  be  busy  from  morning  until  night  decorating  the  "  cal- 
varies "  erected  along  the  highways  of  the  parish.  While  they 
were  thus  occupied  with  the  visible  accessories  of  worship,  Mar- 
guerite lost  no  opportunity  of  speaking  with  them  about  God,  and 
of  helping  them  to  prepare  to  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

All  these  young  girls  were  devoted  to  their  president,  and  not 
one  of  them  would  decide  a  question  of  importance  without  first 
asking  her  advice  and  the  assistance  of  her  prayers.  Marguerite 
used  this  influence  to  counteract  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  young 
people  of  the  district.  She  managed  to  inspire  in  those  about  her 
such  a  horror  of  sin  and  such  love  of  the  angehc  virtue  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  dances  and  gatherings  of  the  free 
and  boisterous  sort,  and,  in  fact,  all  other  dangerous  amusements 
had  quite  disappeared  from  the  parish.  The  improvement  was 
so  marked  that  it  almost  seemed  miraculous,  and  the  pastor  and 
his  assistants  thanked  God  for  it,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  to 
people  that  Mademoiselle  Leclere  was  the  visible  angel  of  Saint- 
Laurent. 

The  general  affection  and  respect  in  which  she  was  held  was 
strikingly  manifested  during  the  winter  of  1854.  Marguerite  took 
cold  as  a  result  of  visiting  a  sick  person  who  lived  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Mesnil.  She  went  out  of  a  very  warm  room  into  the 
open  air,  and  she  was  chilled  through  when  she  got  into  the 
phaeton  again.  By  the  time  she  got  home  an  hour  later,  she  was 
in  a  raging  fever  and  had  a  pain  in  her  right  side.  Next  day  our 
good  doctor  pronounced  it  pneumonia,  and  almost  immediately 
the  disease  assumed  a  very  alarming  character. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  anxiety  of  the  parish 
and  all  the  surrounding  country  at  this  time.  People  came  eigh- 
teen and  twenty  miles  to  ask  about  Marguerite.  The  Countess  de 
Saint-Julien  sent  a  servant  every  morning  and  evening  to  inquire, 
and  came  every  day  to  acquaint  herself  "  de  visu  "  of  the  condi- 
tion of  her  dear  Marguerite.  In  every  household  prayers  were 
said,  asking  God  to  preserve  the  "  saint,"  and  many  people  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Help  at  Nan- 
tes to  obtain  the  cure  of  the  "  good  young  lady."  The  young 
girls  of  Saint-Laurent  got  permission  from  the  pastor  to  pray 
day  and  night  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  until  Marguerite 
should  be  pronounced  out  of  danger.  A  number  of  others  did 
the  same,  so  there  was  always  a  crowd  in  the  church.  But 
most  pathetic  of  all  was  the  grief  of  our  good-hearted  domes- 
tics. Old  Rose  sobbed  from  morning  until  night,  repeating  to 
every  one  who  came  near  her  that  she  would  not  live  without  her 
little  Marguerite.  Lexis  and  Gillette  were  in  consternation ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  Marguerite  was  so  good  to  them !  Poor  Gillette 
in  particular  was  pitiful  to  behold.  At  the  most  dangerous  stage 
of  my  sister's  illness,  she  promised  the  good  Lord  in  simple  faith 
and  courage  that  she  would  not  taste  a  bit  of  food  until  her  dear 
mistress  should  be  cured.  She  kept  her  vow,  and  went  four  days 
without  eating  or  drinking.  We  only  learned  afterwards,  through 
a  slip  on  the  part  of  Lexis,  of  the  heroic  resolution  of  his  sister. 

My  aunt,  who  loved  us  like  a  mother,  although  her  affection 
was  hidden  beneath  a  rather  gruff  exterior,  was  a  marvel  of  effi- 
ciency and  devotion.  She  refused  to  send  for  a  Sister  of  Gharity. 
as  the  doctor  suggested,  and,  in  spite  of  her  old  age,  she  tended 
my  sister  herself,  day  and  night,  during  the  entire  course  of  her 
illness. 

"  She  is  a  real  Marguerite,  that's  sure,"  said  the  poor  old  lady 
to  Abbe  Aubry,  "  and  a  Vendean,  too !  I  know  the  good  Lord 
would  like  to  have  her  in  Paradise,  but,  all  the  same,  we  want  her 
here,  too,  at  least  until  we  die  ourselves ;  don't  we,  Father?  And 
we'll  just  work  so  hard  that  the  good  Lord  will  change  His  mind." 

The  good  priest  smiled,  and  wept,  and  prayed  with  all  his 
heart,  for  he  loved  Marguerite  with  all  the  affection  of  a  father. 
Had  he  not  baptized  her,  given  her  her  First  Gommunion,  and 
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been  her  director  from  her  childhood  ?  Then,  too,  he  realized 
what  a  loss  the  death  of  this  dear  child  would  be  to  his  parish. 

"  If  I  were  only  at  hberty  to  speak,"  he  said  to  us  one  day, 
when  our  anxiety  was  greatest,  "  if  I  might  tell  you  of  what  goes 
on  in  that  dear  soul  and  brave  heart  which  I  know  so  well — but 
it  is  God's  secret ;  we  shall  know  it  all  some  day,  and  praise  Him 
for  it  in  eternity." 

Marguerite  prepared  for  death  with  perfect  resignation  and 
calmness.  She  had  Charles  and  Lucie  notified  to  come  at  once, 
if  they  wished  to  see  her  alive,  and  when  they  arrived  she  confided 
me  to  their  care,  begging  them  to  adopt  me  as  their  son,  which 
they  willingly  promised  to  do.  She  then  nerved  herself  to  try 
and  quiet  the  violence  of  my  grief,  and  urged  me  to  prepare  myself 
well  for  my  First  Communion,  which  I  was  to  make  a  few  months 
later.  She  succeeded  in  calming  me,  and  after  that  kept  her 
thoughts  fixed  on  God,  before  whom,  as  she  believed,  she  was 
soon  to  appear. 

She  asked  that  the  doors  of  her  room  be  opened  wide  and  every 
one  be  admitted  who  was  on  the  place  at  the  time.  She  then 
asked  pardon  of  a!l  for  the  evil  she  had  done  and  the  good  she 
had  omitted,  and  begged  them  to  pray  for  her  and  help  her  to 
prepare  for  God's  judgment.  All  present  were  in  tears.  After 
this  Marguerite  with  lively  faith  received  Holy  Viaticum  and 
Extreme  Unction,  and  then  she  bade  everyone  farewell. 

Hardly  were  the  ceremonies  at  an  end  when  the  sick  girl  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep  which  lasted  all  the  afternoon  and  through  the 
night.  When  she  awoke  she  declared  that  she  was  well,  and  the 
doctor,  arriving  at  that  moment,  found,  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
that  the  affected  lung  was  entirely  healed. 

And  so  Marguerite  was  given  back  to  us,  and  her  cure  was 
really  miraculous,  for  from  that  very  day  all  the  symptoms  of  her 
illness  disappeared.  She  got  up,  took  some  food,  and  went  on 
foot  to  Saint- Laurent  to  give  thanks  to  our  Lord  for  having  given 
back  to  her  again  the  robust  health  which  she  had  enjoyed  up  to 
that  time. 

There  was  a  day  of  general  rejoicing  when  it  became  known 
that  the  "  young  lady  of  Mesnil  "  was  well  again.  We  had  to 
rescue  her  by  force  from  all  these  good  people,  who  would  have 
quite  overwhelmed  her  with  their  joyful  demonstrations. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  unanimous  chorus  of  praise  and  fond 
admiration  my  sister  remained  ever  insignificant  and  despised 
in  her  own  eyes,  and  I  learned  later  that  God  preserved  the 
tender  flower  of  her  humility  by  interior  trials  from  -which  she 
was  never  more  to  be  relieved.     I  will  revert  to  this  in  time. 

Marguerite  looked  upon  my  bringing  up  as  her  first  duty. 
She  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  give  me  a  broad  and  solid  edu- 
cation and  to  furnish  my  mind  by  degrees  with  a  fund  of  varied 
and  useful  knowledge ;  but  above  all  she  strove  to  develop  my 
understanding  and  to  confirm  my  will  in  reasonable  habits,  and 
especially  to  plant  in  my  heart  an  active  and  lively  piety,  to 
accomplish  which  last  the  generosity  and  constancy  of  the  will 
are  necessary.  She  knew  well  how,  with  God's  help,  to  make  of 
me  a  man  of  fine  feeling  and  a  true  Christian. 

At  my  lessons,  during  our  walks,  or  in  those  long  talks  when 
I  confidingly  poured  all  the  thoughts  and  imaginings  of  my 
childish  heart  into  her  willing  ears,  she  seized  upon  every  oppor- 
tunity of  teaching  me  to  know  God,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all 
things,  and  also  to  fear  Him  and  to  love  Him.  From  my  earliest 
years  she  had  instructed  me  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion, 
the  smaller  catechism,  Bible  history,  and,  as  I  grew  older,  the 
history  of  the  Church.  She  showed  me  the  power  and  goodness 
of  God  as  revealed  in  the  material  universe,  and  still  more  in  that 
hidden  world  of  the  soul,  and  she  accustomed  me  to  look  upon 
mortal  sin  as  the  great  evil,  because  it  outrages  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  inflicts  death  upon  the  soul,  as  incalculable  woe,  as 
the  supreme  act  of  madness,  as  a  deplorable  state  from  which  one 
must  extricate  himself  at  any  cost,  if  he  be  so  unhappy  as  to  fall 
therein. 

Marguerite  sought  to  arouse  in  me  admiration  for  all  that  is 
noble  and  generous,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  contempt  for  what 
is  low,  for  lying,  hypocrisy,  selfish  or  interested  motives  ;  con- 
tempt for  riches  and  the  good  things  of  this  world,  which  attach 
the  soul  to  earth  with  such  strong  bonds ;  contempt  for  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  and  love  of  duty — in  short,  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian education  epitomized  in  that  ancient  device  of  our  forefathers : 
"  Do  what  you  ought,  come  what  may."  ^ 

*   *  Fais  ce  que  dois,  advienne  que  pourra." 
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Alas !  I  did  not  profit  by  these  precious  lessons,  and  while 
she  was  here  on  earth,  my  poor  Marguerite,  during  my  young 
manhood,  saw  with  sorrow  thorns  and  tares  spring  up  and  flourish 
abundantly  in  the  field  cultivated  with  such  loving  care.  May  she 
from  above  behold  at  last,  in  the  ground  so  long  ungrateful  and 
sterile,  the  growth  of  that  late-blooming  flower  called  repentance, 
a  poor  blossom  without  brightness  or  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  but  pleasing,  nevertheless,  in  God's  sight.  "  There  shall 
be  joy  in  heaven,"  says  the  Gospel,  "  upon  one  sinner  that  doth 
penance,  more  than  upon  ninety-nine  just  that  need  not  penance." 

There  are  some  well-known  lines  of  Paul  Reynier : 

♦'  La  plus  pur  des  fleurs  qui  croissent  dans  nos  fanges, 
C'est  lui  (le  repentir)  ;  mais  I'innocence  est  le  vertue  des  anges, 
La  fleur  qui  ne  germe  qu'au  ciel."  * 

These  verses  remind  me  of  part  of  a  simple  old  song  which  I 
learned  in  my  childhood  : 

Au  beau  sejour  de  Paradis 
Le  bon  Jesus,  notre  doux  sire, 
Parmi  les  roses  et  les  lis 
Sourit  au  perfum  de  la  myrrhe.^ 

It  is  very  comforting  for  poor  sinners ! 

Marguerite  also  began  very  early  to  teach  me  the  history  of 
France,  and  inspired  in  me  a  deep  love  of  my  country.  She 
showed  me  how  the  Hand  of  God  led  our  land  in  her  glorious 
career,  and  made  her  the  defender  of  the  Church,  the  terror  of 
tyrants  and  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed.  When  the  world  lent 
itself  to  an  act  of  infamy,  the  sword  of  France  leapt  flaming  from 
its  sheath,  and  French  blood  was  gladly  and  proudly  shed  in  the 
vindication  of  justice.  "  France  will  avenge  us ! "  oppressed 
peoples  would  cry,  and  they  looked  to  us  for  aid. 

But  to-day,  what  a  contrast !     We  stand  by  and  watch  un- 

*  Paul  Reynier,  "  Innocence  et  Repentir." 

The  purest  of  flowers  in  this  earthly  soil  grown 
Is  repentance  :  innocence  blooms  in  heaven  alone, 
'tis  the  virtue  of  angels  above. 

*  Heaven  is  a  garden  wondrous  fair, 
Where  lilies  and  where  roses  bloom. 
Our  gentle  Saviour,  walking  there, 
Smiles  at  the  bitter  myrrh's  perfume. 
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moved  the  death  agony  of  a  generous  people,  devoured  by  a 
nation  which  covets  the  precious  metals  and  diamonds  of  its 
mountains.  This  people  is  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  calls 
loudly  upon  us  for  aid.  And  France  sleeps  !  She  sleeps  supinely, 
and  "  felons  "  prevent  her  from  being  roused,  in  order  that  the 
civilized  robbers  may  accomplish  their  ends  unmolested.  How 
long,  O  God  !     Shall  we  see  the  great  nation  awake  once  more  ? 

But  we  are  away  back  in  1852,  and  as  yet  I  am  a  man  only 
nine  years  old. 

If  Marguerite  was  quite  satisfied  with  my  conduct,  she  took 
me  with  her  when  she  went  to  visit  the  sick,  providing  there  was 
no  danger  of  my  being  exposed  to  some  contagious  disease.  I 
was  still  altogether  a  child,  and  it  took  so  little  to  make  me 
happy ! 

For  me  there  was  nothing  so  enjoyable  as  these  little  excur- 
sions ;  and  Marguerite  liked  very  much  to  take  me  with  her,  both 
as  a  reward  and  also  as  a  means  of  accustoming  me  to  being  with 
the  poor  and  to  the  practice  of  charity.  She  often  found  occasion 
when  I  accompanied  her  in  these  drives  to  follow  up  her  task  of 
developing  the  powers  of  my  mind  and  heart. 

Once  a  month  during  the  warm  weather,  the  recreation  would 
last  all  day.  Then  there  would  be  no  visits,  but  the  whole  time 
would  be  given  up  to  me,  and  Marguerite  would  exercise  her  ingen- 
uity in  making  me  happy.  Long  beforehand  I  looked  forward  to 
those  days  with  delight,  first,  because  for  me  my  sister  and  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  her  represented  the  very  acme  of  my 
desires.  And  then  our  outings  were  so  enjoyable!  On  these 
days  Marguerite  would  have  the  horse  and  phaeton  brought 
around  as  soon  as  she  returned  from  Mass.  Old  Rose  would 
pack  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  with  her  choicest  provisions, — a 
fine  roast  chicken,  a  sealed  jar  of  cream,  some  luscious  peaches 
and  delicious  little  cakes  which  she  had  baked  with  special  care. 
She  did  not  forget  to  include  a  good  bag  of  oats  for  Fanfan  and  a 
dinner  for  brave  Tom,  who  was  always  of  the  party. 

We  all  four  set  off  in  high  spirits,  Tom  barking,  Fanfan  frisky, 
I  myself  shouting  and  singing  and  Marguerite  laughing.  I  shall 
never  forget  those  times.  Fanfan  went  like  a  deer,  with  such  fire 
and  vigor  at  a  pace  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  When  he  was  not  urged 
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— and  he  never  was  except  in  extraordinary  cases — he  could  go 
at  that  rate  for  a  long  time  without  showing  the  slightest  sign  of 
fatigue  or  turning  a  hair.  It  is  true  that  our  vehicle  was  ex- 
tremely light,  and  Marguerite  and  I  added  very  little  to  its  weight. 
The  heaviest  burden  that  Fanfan  had  to  draw  was  undoubtedly 
old  Tom,  who,  after  following  for  a  few  miles  would  come  up  with 
a  beseeching  look  which  meant  that  he  wanted  a  lift.  "  Jump, 
Tom  !"  He  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice,  but  leaped  in  without 
more  ado,  and  soberly  laid  himself  down  at  our  feet. 

We  stopped  once  in  a  while  to  breathe  our  valiant  little  steed 
and  admire  at  leisure  the  beautiful  country  through  which  we 
were  passing.  About  noon  we  looked  about  for  a  grassy  meadow 
near  a  pretty  stream  where  there  was  pleasant  shade,  and  there 
we  alighted  and  prepared  for  our  luncheon.  Marguerite  laid  the 
cloth  upon  a  fresh  green  carpet  of  moss,  while  I  unhitched  Fanfan, 
who  proceeded  to  make  a  plentiful  meal  of  the  flower-strewn  grass. 
He  never  was  tied,  for  we  knew  he  would  run  up  at  the  first  call, 
his  mane  floating,  his  eye  on  fire,  his  nostrils  distended  in  the 
wind.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him,  so  spirited,  so  vigorous  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  gentle  and  tractable.  As  for  Tom,  after 
playing  for  a  few  minutes  with  his  friend  Fanfan,  by  way,  I  sup- 
pose, of  thanking  him  for  his  ride,  he  would  come  and  sit  at  our 
feet,  and  gravely  munch  the  chicken  bones  which  we  threw  him. 
After  luncheon,  while  I  slept  on  the  turf  in  the  shade,  Marguerite 
said  her  beads  and  many  other  prayers.  When  I  awoke  we  talked 
together  for  a  good  portion  of  the  afternoon.  She  spoke  to  me 
of  God,  of  His  power  and  goodness  so  wonderfully  shown  forth 
in  this  our  fair  land  of  Anjou.  She  could  without  wearying  me, 
direct  my  thoughts  to  infinite  perfection,  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  all  earthly  beauty,  which  reflected  for  our  eyes  increate  intelli- 
gence, as  the  stream  reminds  us  of  its  source,  or  the  sunbeam 
of  the  luminous  orb  whence  it  emanates. 

I  asked  her  innocently  one  day,  whether  Anjou  were  not  the 
most  beautiful  country  in  the  world.  "  For  us  it  is,"  she  said, 
smiling,  and  she  repeated  the  well-known  sonnet  of  Joachim  de 
Bellay,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificence  of  Rome,  poetically 
sighed  for  his  native  land.  These  are,  I  believe,  the  first  verses 
I  ever  learned  by  heart,  and  it  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  recall 
them. 
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'*  Plus  me  plaist  le  sejour  qu'on  bati  mes  ayeulx 
Que  des  palais  romains,  le  front  audacieux  ; 
Plus  que  le  marbre  dur  me  plaist  I'ardoise  fine  ; 

'*  Plus  mon  Loyre  gaulois  que  le  Tybre  latin, 
Plus  mon  petit  Lyre  que  le  mont  Palatin 
Et  plus  que  I'air  marin  la  doulceur  Angevine."  ® 

About  four  o'clock  Marguerite  gave  the  signal  for  departure. 
At  our  call  Fanfan  came  up  ready  to  be  harnessed.  I  took  the 
good  oats  from  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  and  he  munched  them 
with  his  strong  teeth,  finding  in  them  new  strength.  Then  we 
got  into  the  phaeton  and  started  for  home  at  the  same  lively  pace 
as  in  the  morning.  We  reached  Mesnil  again  at  about  seven 
o'clock. 

I  believe  I  have  never  tasted  sweeter  pleasures,  pleasures 
which  left  behind  them  less  remorse,  than  those  charming  excur- 
sions when  I  was  alone  with  my  earthly  angel  under  God's  fair 
heaven. 

Jean  Charruau,  S.J. 


SOCIALISM. 

Third  Article. 

IN  the  last  article  it  was  suggested  that  one  distinguish  a  number 
of  phases  of  Socialism  in  the  hope  of  understanding  its  rela- 
tions more  accurately  than  can  be  the  case,  it  seems,  by  giving 
only  one  meaning  to  the  term.  The  general  trend,  however 
extensive  it  be,  reveals  the  economic  doctrine  of  collectivism 
largely  unrelated  to  other  factors  in  social  life ;  the  propaganda 
is  more  direct,  convinced  and  active,  displaying  more  of  criticism 
and  antagonism  to  institutions  such  as  Church  and  Capital,  and 
determined  on  reform ;  the  socialist  party  is  organized,  vehement, 

•  •*  Within  the  home  my  fathers  reared  to  live 
All  Rome's  pretentious  palaces  I'd  give, 
Their  marble  for  our  slate  so  fine  and  blue. 

"  To  my  French  Loire  the  Latin  Tiber's  tame, 
Lyr6  can  put  the  Palatine  to  shame, 
And  the  salt  air  is  harsh  to  the  soft  breezes  of  Anjou." 
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bitter.  In  its  aggressive  spirit,  it  advances  beyond  the  others,  and 
attacks  more  of  the  supports  of  the  present  order  than  they. 
From  criticism  of  Church  it  goes  on  to  denunciation  of  reHgion ; 
from  discontent  with  Providence  it  proceeds  to  denial  of  God ; 
from  denunciation  of  the  conditions  of  home  and  married  hfe,  it 
advances  to  the  advocacy  of  the  laxest  relations  of  the  sexes. 
Not  in  all  of  the  parties,  not  often,  if  at  all  in  formally  adopted 
declarations,  but  in  literature,  in  journals,  in  propaganda,  in  com- 
ment, and  in  plans  of  social  reconstruction,  we  meet  those  fea- 
tures of  Socialism  every  day.  The  leaders  in  thinking,  writing 
and  organizing  show  best  these  radical  extremes.  Party  disagrees 
with  party,  leader  with  leader,  journal  with  journal ;  but  in  spite 
of  that,  there  are  instances  of  hatred  of  religion  and  of  institutional 
marriage  abundant  enough  to  identify  them  as  possessed  by  one 
mind  in  these  respects.  Those  who  desire  to  know  more  in  detail 
the  extent  to  which  atheism,  free  love,  concealment  of  purpose 
are  found  in  party  socialism,  will  find  interesting  a  volume  on 
Socialism,  by  David  Goldstein,  just  published  by  the  Union  News 
League  of  Boston.  The  author  recently  deserted  the  party,  and 
commenced  a  campaign  of  revelations  against  it.  He  endeavors 
to  show  by  copious  extracts  from  all  kinds  of  Socialistic  litera- 
ture the  extent  to  which  free  love,  irreligion,  and  dishonest  tac- 
tics dominate  in  the  party.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  leaders 
and  the  party  can  clear  themselves  of  the  charges  made  against 
them.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  they  will  even  attempt  to 
do  so. 

It  seems  that  a  curious  psychological  process  is  going  on  in 
the  development  of  Socialism.  It  appears  to  be  groping,  trying 
more  or  less  blindly  to  discover  its  mission.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  it  becomes  at  times  conservative.  As  it  appeared  in 
Robert  Owen  and  in  Marx,  both  materialists  and  anti-religious 
with  widely  different  standpoints,  it  was  more  radical,  more  revo- 
lutionary than  it  is  to-day.  The  trend  now  is  backward  toward 
the  central  economic  plan  of  collectivism  to  be  introduced  by 
legitimate  means.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  more  conservative 
temperament  of  the  latest  generations  of  Socialists.  In  a  popular 
movement  of  protest  such  as  Socialism,  we  naturally  find  all  tem- 
peraments, all  degrees  of  intelligence,  skill,  all  degrees  of  religion 
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and  culture  united  in  a  fellowship  of  reform.  All  kinds  of  motive 
and  of  purpose  are  present,  and  every  method  known  to  man  will 
be  employed.  It  requires  a  long  and  slow  process  to  fuse  this 
mass  by  the  fire  of  indignant  discontent.  Under  its  action,  the 
more  volatile  spirits  are  quickly  liberated  :  from  them  we  get  the 
explosive  type  of  reformer.  But  it  seems  that  with  the  segrega- 
tion of  these  more  ardent  souls,  the  essential  element  of  Socialism 
becomes  more  evident.  If  this  be  true,  the  more  violent  forms  of 
Socialism  and  its  most  radical  antagonisms  are  transitory  phases 
of  it.  The  socialism  which  seems  to  have  a  great  historical  mis- 
sion in  social  progress  is  not  the  messenger  of  a  Godless  phi- 
losophy and  homeless  society,  but  rather  a  single  stern  protest 
against  social  injustice.  Socialism  as  a  criticism  of  society  has 
rendered  splendid  service ;  as  forcing  reform  to  the  front,  it  has 
merited  high  appreciation ;  as  promising  not  to  disappear  or  to 
fail  until  we  make  a  nearer  approach  to  justice  through  our  in- 
stitutions, it  is  the  prophecy  and  guarantee  of  progress.  One  need 
be  no  Socialist  in  fact,  in  sympathy  or  in  belief  to  admit  this.  One 
may  regret  that  there  are  Socialists,  but  one  must  regret  infinitely 
more  that  any  conditions  which  made  Socialism  possible  and 
necessary  would  have  been  tolerated  by  the  modern  State,  If 
these  observations  be  accurate,  we  err  in  confining  attention  to 
the  free  love  and  atheistic  phases  of  the  movement.  Without 
forgetting  or  underrating  these,  we  must  look  farther  and  see 
much  more  in  it. 

In  studying  briefly  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  SociaUsm, 
attention  is  confined  chiefly  to  its  simpler  form.  A  more  detailed 
study  from  this  standpoint  may  be  found  in  Ely's  Socialism. 
Strength  and  weakness  in  combatants  are  relative.  A  man  is 
strong  or  weak  absolutely ;  an  antagonist  is  strong  or  weak  rela- 
tively to  the  strength  of  his  foe.  Disadvantages  in  one  are  ad- 
vantages to  the  other.  Whatever  gives  occasion  or  justification 
to  Socialism,  whatever  there  be  of  failure  or  ugliness  in  the  con- 
ditions which  it  attacks,  all  of  that  is  of  advantage  to  it.  What- 
ever there  be  of  strength,  of  obstacle,  of  resistance  in  the  institu- 
tions of  the  present,  is  a  disadvantage  to  it.  Consequently,  we 
must  look  to  the  limitations  of  our  actual  institutions  in  order  to 
gauge  rightly  the  chief  source  of  power  in  Socialism. 
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The  Strength  of  Socialism. 

Any  set  of  actual  social  institutions  is  at  a  disadvantage  when 
compared  with  possible  institutions ;  the  former  will  fail  more  or 
less  extensively,  while  only  theoretical  reasons  can  be  alleged 
against  the  latter.  If  we  take  the  natural  aim  of  society  to  be 
the  general  welfare  of  its  members,  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  many-sided  nature,  the  protection  of  his  opportunity 
to  be  a  developed  and  happy  being,  we  understand  that  govern- 
ment is  one  of  the  agents  in  the  work.  Individual,  class,  home, 
church,  school,  leader,  all  must  cooperate.  While  failures  should  be 
charged  to  each  factor  in  due  proportion,  it  has  become  customary 
to  blame  them  ultimately  to  private  ownership  of  capital,  proxi- 
mately to  the  State  and  law  which  support  it.  In  proof  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  present  order  of  things,  we  find  employed 
much  elaboration  of  the  evils  of  contemporary  society.  And  the 
evils  in  question  concern  not  only  the  victims  but  also  the  favored 
ones. 

As  to  the  victims.  There  are  first,  the  facts  which  are  beyond 
dispute.  Widespiead  poverty,  abject  misery,  lack  of  necessaries 
of  life,  uncertainty  of  labor,  dependence,  wages  threatened  by 
every  vicissitude  of  life ;  excessive  work  of  children  and  women, 
unsanitary  homes  and  food ;  hopelessness,  degradation,  sin  and 
shame  widespread.  No  one  may  deny  that  such  facts  are  found. 
There  are  secondly,  the  tendencies  in  society  which,  if  uncorrected, 
promise  a  continuance  of  such  conditions,  if  not  indeed,  a  deteri- 
oration. There  are  finally  the  estimates,  views  of  such  facts  and 
tendencies.  These  views  are  of  primary  importance,  because  it  is  not 
facts  but  views  which  make  revolutions.  Among  the  reform  forces 
generally,  in  Socialism  especially,  these  views  are  extremely 
radical.  The  fallacy  of  concentration  leads  to  the  exaggeration  of 
view  beyond  facts,  and  it  tends  to  destroy  confidence  in  institu- 
tions. The  propaganda  of  SociaHsm  is  mainly  confined  to  the 
selection  of  typical  facts  and  the  propagation  of  discontent, 
through  views  which  are  unrelated  closely  to  facts.  The  facility 
of  speech-making,  of  press  publication,  of  meeting ;  the  massing 
of  great  numbers  in  one  locality  and  one  trade  in  a  way  to  make 
interests  identical,  the  constant  interchange  of  view  and  the  habit 
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of  protest,  develop  a  class-spirit  of  protest  that  is  very  strong. 
One  is  rarely  stimulated  to  violence  by  one's  personal  wrongs.  It 
is  the  wrongs  of  the  class  that  evoke  hatred.  The  accepted 
axiom  "An  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all,"  true  and  noble 
enough  literally,  is  a  great  force  here.  Through  this  process 
then,  from  fact  to  personal  view,  and  through  this  to  class  conscious 
despair.  Socialism  acquires  great  strength.  Thus  the  frame  of 
mind  of  Socialism,  even  where  honest  and  truth-seeking,  is  unsuited 
to  hear  the  apology,  the  explanation  that  might  be  made  for 
the  essentials  of  the  present  order.  Hence  it  is  believed  by 
these  victims  of  the  present  order  that  mercy,  truth,  justice,  liberty, 
and  humanity  are  perishing  from  our  civilization,  and  that  Social- 
ism alone  can  save  them. 

The  favored  ones  in  the  present  order  likewise  present  con- 
ditions for  which  our  institutions  are  condemned  by  Socialism.  The 
degradation,  silliness,  and  social  uselessness  of  the  idle  rich,  facts 
which  are  to  some  extent  undeniable  ;  the  tyranny,  heartlessness, 
dishonesty,  deception  shown  to.some  extent  among  the  busy  rich  ; 
the  rise  of  the  interests  of  wealth  in  the  Republic,  as  a  rival  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  its  efforts  to  control  life,  shape  legislation  and 
influence  courts  ;  the  immoral  practices  of  business  seen  in  adultera- 
tion and  misrepresentation,  which,  at  the  risk  of  life  itself,  are 
daily  carried  on ;  the  low,  appallingly  low  estimate  of  human  life 
sometimes  manifested  in  business,  in  risks  to  life  and  limb ; 
corruption  in  office,  in  elections, — all  of  these  are  facts  which  we 
may  not  deny ;  facts  which  to  an  extent  prove  the  indictment 
against  society.  The  tendencies  in  this  class,  as  in  the  other,  seem 
to  promise  no  improvement.  Hence  we  find  the  views  of  such  facts 
full  of  pessimism  and  despair,  not  alone  among  Socialists,  but 
more  or  less  generally.  Former  President  Cleveland  said  in  his 
Chicago  speech,  October  14,  1903,  that  he  found  "  public  life 
saturated  with  the  indecent  demands  of  selfishness  "  ;  that  "  cor- 
ruption has  reached  the  frightful  proportions  of  malevolence." 

Thus  the  victims  and  the  favorites  of  the  present  order  present 
to  us  a  condition  of  fact  and  of  tendency  that  calls  for  reform. 
Then  are  added  the  estimates,  exaggerations,  the  propaganda  of 
radical  views ;  the  particular  made  general,  the  local  made  uni- 
versal, until  there  is  built  up  a  tradition  of  protest,  hate,  and  criti- 
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cism,  a  vocabulary  of  complaint  and  demand  which  remain  and 
give  to  Socialism  its  coherence  and  its  tone.  Until  some  estimate 
of  current  facts  and  tendencies  be  made,  which  destroys  confi- 
dence in  present  and  hope  in  future,  Socialism  can  make  no  head- 
way. Hence  the  propaganda  commences  here.  In  the  facts 
which  none  may  deny,  and  which  furnish  illustration  and  apparent 
justification  for  all  that  Socialism  claims,  we  find  the  strength  and 
the  hope  that  give  to  this  remarkable  movement  most  of  its  assur- 
ance of  continued  growth. 

Much  that  is  favorable  to  Socialism  is  found  too  in  the  all  but 
universal  feeling  that  a  remedy  for  existing  conditions  must  be 
quickly  found.  The  constant  failures  of  reform  efforts,  as  we  see 
them,  lead  one  to  think  that  more  far-reaching  attempts  must  yet 
be  made.  Representatives  of  religion,  of  government,  of  science, 
of  industry,  of  labor,  men  who  feel  and  think  intelligently,  agree 
that  reform  is  necessary.  Socialism  presents  itself  in  response  to 
that  feeling.  It  points  to  the  inadequacy  and  the  failure  of  par- 
tial schemes,  and  claims  that  it  alone  meets  the  situation.  It  claims, 
and  rightly  too,  that  it  is  merely  the  whole  logical  consequence 
of  all  partial  reforms,  that  it  is,  in  one  coordinated  scheme,  the 
sum  of  the  distinctive  and  dominant  tendencies  at  work  now  in 
society.  As  before  remarked,  the  discontent  that  makes  a  single- 
taxer,  a  socialist,  a  trade  unionist,  a  moderate  reformer,  is  prac- 
tically one  and  the  same.  The  differences  are  in  the  plans  of 
reform.  It  is  as  easy  for  the  conservative  to  become  moderately 
radical,  as  it  is  for  the  latter  to  become  an  extremist.  Thus,  the 
logic,  the  psychology  of  actual  reforms,  and  the  larger  tendencies 
in  society  lend  strength  to  SociaUsm. 

It  derives  power  too  from  its  idealism,  its  professed  belief  in 
perfection,  in  the  possibility  of  universal  joy,  comfort,  and  culture. 
There  are  none  of  us  who  do  not  feel  deep  in  nature  longings  for 
rest  and  ideal  development,  and  very  often  the  intensity  of  our 
feeling  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  our  chances  for  it.  Thus  the  suffer- 
ing classes  in  society,  or  great  numbers  among  them,  are  more 
sensitive  to  the  ideal  than  the  more  fortunate.  Socialism  is  on  its 
constructive  side,  above  all,  the  party  of  the  ideal.  The  pathos  in 
its  championship  of  weakness  and  hopelessness,  the  tragedy  in  its 
denunciation  of  the  strong  and  cruel,  the  intensity  of  its  faith  in 
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its  mission  are  as  marked  as  we  see  them,  solely  because  of  the 
human  heart  that  is  touched.  While  with  one  hand  it  points  to 
the  valley  of  misery,  dark  and  hideous,  where  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion are  said  to  reign  supreme,  with  the  other  it  points  to  the  sun- 
lit plains  above,  where  glad  hearts  throb  with  happy  love,  and 
plenty  springs  at  command  to  minister  to  human  wants.  While 
in  one  sentence  it  tells  of  the  cruelty  of  strength  and  the  tyranny 
of  power,  in  the  next  it  tells  of  the  tenderness  and  love  that  will 
encircle  both  and  make  them  like  angels  in  the  coming  times.  The 
bare  thought  of  individual  or  collective  ownership  of  capital  has  in 
itself  no  power  of  appeal,  no  eloquence  of  feeling,  no  emotion  of 
triumph.  It  is  dull,  abstract,  academic,  as  would  be  an  analysis  of 
value  or  a  law  of  price.  But  convert  it  into  a  metaphor ;  associate 
with  the  thought  of  individual  ownership  of  capital,  all  of  the  woes 
and  anguish,  misery  and  despair,  failure  and  defeat,  blighted  hopes 
and  stunted  lives  of  women  and  children  and  men ;  make  appeal 
to  sympathy,  pity,  to  the  hopes  of  better  things  and  to  ambition 
for  them,  and  that  dull  thought  is  at  once  endowed  with  an  energy 
that  is  fierce  and  restless.  Associate  with  the  thought  of  collect- 
ive ownership  of  capital  pictures  of  peace  and  joy,  of  gladsome, 
merry  children,  happy  homes,  of  equality  and  love,  of  justice  and 
mercy,  noble  men  and  women,  idealized  into  perfect  living,  and 
that  dull  thought,  too,  becomes  vital,  fascinating,  triumphant.  It 
is  the  feelings  of  human  hearts,  played  on  skilfully  by  the  shrewd 
propaganda,  that  makes  for  power  in  Socialism  ;  doubly  power- 
ful, because  of  the  prosaic  and  comfortless  opposition  that  we 
must  make  who  see  in  that  same  idealism  the  deepest  cruelty  and 
the  greatest  danger  that  Socialism  contains. 

The  peculiar  propaganda  methods  of  Socialism  are  strong. 
The  active  socialists  are  enthusiasts,  men  of  a  conviction,  bearing  a 
message ;  who  discuss  the  times  when  they  will  have  conquered 
the  nation,  with  as  much  confidence  as  they  discuss  an  impending 
election.  The  editor  of  one  Socialist  paper  offers  to  send  it 
to  any  one  from  now  till  a  Socialist  President  is  elected  for  a 
stated  nominal  price.  The  workers  are  irrepressible.  Lecturers 
are  constantly  on  the  platform,  the  curbstone,  and  the  soap-box, 
to  address  any  who  will  listen.  Recently  forty-two  meetings 
were  held  in  one  week  in  Chicago.     Organizers  are  everywhere 
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at  work,  and  their  reports  are  telling.  An  increase  of  votes  in  a 
town,  from  six  to  eight,  is  an  excuse  for  enthusiastic  reports. 
Ardent  apostles  who  wish,  may  in  some  sections  go  by  twos  in 
covered  wagons,  carrying  the  gospel  everywhere,  distributing  leaf- 
lets, pamphlets,  books,  stirring  up  discontent  and  organizing  the 
discontended.  The  press  is  most  active.  Papers  are  cheap,  cost- 
ing but  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  year.  They  are  well 
printed,  bright,  and  entertaining.  The  circulation  is  spread  by 
club  rates,  prizes,  donations  for  sending  to  libraries,  to  non- 
believers.  One  energetic  paper  alone  claims  a  circulation  of 
260,000.  Caricature,  cartoon,  illustrations  are  used  with  great 
effect.  The  literature  is  abundant,  cheap,  and  attractive.  Serious 
works,  novels,  poetry,  music  and  songs  ;  catechisms  and  leaflets 
costing  from  one  cent  to  a  dollar,  enable  the  workers  to  send  their 
message  into  every  corner  of  the  land.  Clubs  are  numerous.  At 
least  three  schools  have  been  started,  their  purpose  being  to  train 
propagandists  in  presentation  and  method  and  to  teach  all  who 
may  come  the  principles  of  Socialism.  There  is  considerable 
social  \\{&  among  socialists,  with  games  and  amusements.  I  find 
advertised  a  deck  of  playing  cards  devised  to  teach  Socialism ; 
rubber  stamps  with  the  words  "  vote  for  Socialism  "  to  be  used  on 
envelopes  and  stationery;  "stickers"  sold  in  thousands,  to  be 
pasted,  by  socialists  on  freight  cars  in  transit.  After  spending  a 
day  reading  pamphlets,  papers,  leaflets,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  the 
impression  that  this  ingenuity,  zeal,  sacrifice,  bouyancy,  and  con- 
centration must  result  in  something  tangible.  We  may  look  on 
with  some  good  humor  and  a  sense  of  amused  surprise,  but  I 
do  not  fear  to  say  that  there  are  lessons  there  that  we  might  all 
learn  with  advantage. 

Another  source  of  strength  of  Socialism  is  found  in  the  imme- 
diate economic  advantages  that  cooperation  possesses  over  com- 
petitive industry.  This  latter  gives  us  ten  factories  where  six 
might  answer;  three  railroads  where  two  would  meet  demands; 
ten  newsboys  clamoring  on  the  street  corner  to  sell  papers  where 
two  might  easily  meet  the  demand.  Crisis,  failures,  disorder, 
adulteration,  advertising,  deception,  and  similar  features  of  indus- 
trial life  might  be  ehminated,  were  all  industry  carefully  regulated. 
But  it  seems  that  in  fact  the  public  does  not  much  care  about 
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this  waste  of  the  present.  Competition  has  brought  unparalleled 
progress  ;  hence,  this  is  an  academic  rather  than  a  popular  aspect 
of  the  question. 

The  Weakness  of  Socialism. 

A  curious  difficulty  presents  itself  in  an  attempt  to  describe 
the  weakness  of  Socialism.  Inconsistency,  contradiction,  defective 
induction,  false  assumptions  are  logical  weaknesses  in  a  system  of 
thought.  Distortion  of  facts,  incorrect  perspective,  misinterpreta- 
tion of  tendencies,  are  weaknesses  from  an  historical  point  of  view. 
False  estimate  of  motives,  inexact  understanding  of  the  extent  to 
which  enviroment  may  modify  character  and  motive,  are  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  weakness.  But  all  of  these  are  academic, 
they  appeal  primarily  to  the  scholar.  Now  Socialism  is  a  popular 
movement,  an  appeal  to  the  masses ;  hence  its  strength  and  its 
weakness  should  be  computed  from  that  viewpoint.  The  literature 
opposed  to  Socialism  tells  us  of  mistakes  of  various  kinds  which 
it  makes.  We  are  told,  and  rightly  too,  that  attention  is  concen- 
trated on  the  evils  and  failures  of  our  institutions  ;  their  strength 
is  ignored ;  errors  made  in  the  analysis  of  causes  of  social  evils ; 
individual  and  institutions,  principle  and  policy,  absolute  and  rela- 
tive, are  hopelessly  confused.  The  assumptions  on  which  Social- 
ism rests  are  scarcely  capable  of  demonstration.  It  ignores  the 
limitations  of  human  nature  and  the  unvarying  lessons  of  human 
history.  These  and  similar  objections,  which  in  all  sincerity 
appear  valid  and  unanswerable,  are  constantly  alleged  in  treatises 
written  against  Socialism,  but  a  question  presents  itself  concerning 
them.  How  far  do  they  constitute  checks  to  Socialism  as  it 
appeals  to  the  masses  ? 

Those  who  are  favored  by  present  social  conditions  and  institu- 
tions will  scarcely  embrace  Socialism.  There  are  some  exceptions  ; 
but  the  statement  is  true  of  the  class.  The  rich,  the  powerful, 
the  eminent,  the  learned,  industrial  and  political  leaders,  are  largely 
unmoved  by  the  appeals  of  Socialism,  though  widely  influenced 
by  its  criticism.  It  is  essentially  a  protest  by  victims  for  them- 
selves. Strong,  determined  individuals,  who  believe  in  personal 
responsibility ;  men  of  energy  and  ambition  who  may  be  slowly 
rising  are  slow  to  listen  to  Socialism.     Thus,  the  weak,  the  suffer- 
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ing,  the  oppressed,  actually  or  supposedly,  offer  the  only  great 
promising  field  for  propaganda. 

Even  here  we  find  obstacles.  As  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence states,  "  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable  than  to  right  them 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed." 
When  great  numbers  of  men  are  adjusted  to  a  situation  in  society  ; 
when  thought  and  feeling,  sense  and  measure  are  so  fitted  to 
things  and  conditions  and  people,  that  even  the  misery  of  poverty 
and  the  dulness  and  pain  of  the  daily  struggle  for  life  seem  less 
an  evil  than  the  effort  to  change,  it  is  not  easy  to  rouse  such  per- 
sons into  enthusiasm  for  anything  that  means  change.  This  seems 
to  be  the  case  with  those  who  are,  in  the  fullest  sense,  victims  of 
present  order ;  consequently  those  whose  condition  is  the  saddest 
proof  of  the  failures  that  mar  our  civilization  and  mock  our  pro- 
gress. Then,  the  more  energetic,  intelligent  among  the  supposed 
victims  are  not  entirely  open  to  the  socialist  propaganda.  Those 
who  are  moderately  successful,  who  work  regularly  and  are  in- 
dustrious, provident  and  orderly,  are  not  moved  as  a  class.  The 
immense  activity  of  the  labor  unions  is  probably  the  greatest  factor 
in  deterring  Socialism's  advance  among  these  classes.  The  union 
is  concrete  and  definite  in  its  programme.  It  meets  the  test  that  the 
practical  shrewd  sense  of  men  applies,  while  Socialism  seems  to 
fail  under  that  test.  Unions  have  also  the  prestige  of  an  active 
history  and  helpful  deeds,  while  Socialism,  as  it  appears  in  any  one 
form  or  place,  is  ordinarily  not  credited  with  anything,  great  as  is 
its  merit  as  a  criticism. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  Unions  nor  SociaUsm  have 
succeeded  in  awakening  laborers  as  a  body.  Probably  not  over 
one-fourth  of  the  laborers  of  the  country  are  organized ;  such  is 
the  resisting  power  of  mass  conservatism,  even  in  the  face  of  most 
active  and  determined  propaganda. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  tyranny  of  party  in  Socialism, 
confusion,  accusation,  intolerance,  schism,  hinder  workingmen  from 
joining  the  ranks.  The  absolute  domination  of  the  party  over  the 
thought  and  speech  of  the  individual  is  well  illustrated  in  a  cus- 
tom sometimes  practised  by  a  party.  When  it  places  in  nomina- 
tion a  member  for  any  public  office  whatever,  he  is  required  to 
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sign  a  resignation  with  date  blank.  If  elected,  he  may  not  act  or 
speak,  except  in  full  accord  with  the  party.  Should  he  fail  to  do 
so,  the  resignation  is  presented.  Similar  restriction  of  liberty  of 
labor  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  advance  of  labor 
unions. 

The  open  alliance  of  some  phases  of  Socialism  with  free  love 
and  atheism  has  strengthened  immeasurably  opposition  to  the 
movement.  The  boldness  with  which  the  most  sacred  feelings  of 
millions  are  outraged  by  socialist  writers  and  their  press,  has 
awakened  determined  opposition  among  those  whose  belief  in 
God  and  the  Incarnation  is  more  sacred  than  life,  and  whose 
attachment  to  the  ideal  of  home  which  we  profess  is  the  most 
cherished  affection  of  the  heart.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the 
opposition  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  Socialism  actually  checks 
it.  That  it  has  done  so  to  remarkable  extent  in  Europe  is  certain, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  so  strong  there.  Catholics,  at 
least,  have  been  prevented  from  becoming  socialists  to  any  extent. 
In  the  United  States,  where  the  Church  and  Socialism  have  not 
yet  met  squarely  in  the  concrete,  it  is  less  easy  to  measure  effects. 
That  so  few  Catholics  are  inclined  to  Socialism,  even  in  its  purely 
economic  form,  seems  to  show  that  either  in  deference  to  Church 
authority  or  by  instinct  Catholics  promise  little  to  the  socialist 
propagandist. 

The  impossibility  of  the  promises  of  Socialism  and  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  many  of  those  who  speak  in  its  name  deter  many 
from  becoming  socialists,  whose  sympathies,  otherwise,  would 
readily  be  given  to  the  movement. 

It  is  not  easy  to  analyze  with  any  degree  of  completeness  and 
accuracy  the  forces  and  conditions  that  actually  hinder  Socialism's 
advance,  yet  there  may  be  benefit  in  the  attempt.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  final  single  obstacle  to  Socialism  will  be  found 
in  social  reform  itself.  Every  manifestation  of  social  conscience 
by  society,  every  correction  of  abuse,  every  remedy  successfully 
applied  to  a  condition,  every  law  that  reasserts  the  claims  of 
humanity  against  commerce  and  industry,  and  every  force  that 
aids  in  reestablishing  the  dominion  of  conscience  over  business, 
renews  the  strength  of  our  institutions  in  their  main  features,  and 
removes  one  additional  support  for  the  contentions  of  Socialism. 
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The  splendid  progress  that  has  been  made  in  these  ways  already 
leads  one  to  hope  that  a  general  awakening  in  society  may  yet 
give  us  new  proof  of  the  vitality  of  our  principles  and  of  the  re- 
sources for  amelioration  that  lie  in  our  institutions.  One  thing 
seems  certain.  Without  such  an  awakening,  even  Socialism  can- 
not make  much  progress ;  with  it,  the  need  for  Socialism  will  pass 
away. 

William  J.  Kerby. 
Catholic  University,   Washington. 
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AT  the  last  Christmas  season  The  Dolphin  gave  to  its  readers 
"  A  Christmas  Masque  at  Carmel,"  or  a  rendering  into 
English  verse  of  the  poetic  offerings  made  by  a  gifted  young  Car- 
melite nun  in  France  to  the  Infant  Jesus.  She  represented  the 
Divine  Child  as  begging  from  the  nuns  of  her  convent  Christmas 
gifts — from  this  one  a  cake,  from  that  one  a  caress,  from  another 
roses,  from  another  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  so  on ;  the  various 
gifts  typifying  the  spiritual  fruits,  sacrifices,  and  loving  acts  that 
their  Divine  Spouse  really  sought  from  these  chosen  souls. 

Following  close  upon  the  "  poesie,"  in  the  Life  of  Soeur 
Therese  de  I'Enfant  Jesus  et  de  la  Sainte  Face,  is  what  is  called 
a  "fragment,"  or  "  Les  Anges  a  la  Creche."  This  "fragment" 
really  occupies  ten  pages ;  but  its  incompleteness  is  indicated  by 
some  brief  prose  passages,  in  which  the  author  simply  states  in  a 
few  words  certain  ideas  which  she  probably  intended  to  develop 
into  poetry,  but  had  not  time  and  strength  to  complete  her  task. 

The  beauty  and  elevation  of  thought  that  mark  this  colloquy, 
between  no  less  exalted  personages  than  the  Infant  Jesus  and  five 
attendant  Angels,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  to  some  degree  in 
our  own  tongue.  The  process  of  thought  by  which  Soeur  Therese 
develops  her  theme  reveals  a  strange  and  strong  resemblance 
between  the  work  of  this  young  French  nun,  who  died  at  twenty- 
four,  not  seven  years  ago,  and  that  of  the  renowned  English  author 
of  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,  Cardinal  Newman,  whose  long  life 
spanned  nearly  the  entire  century  just  passed. 
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In  the  present  rendering  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  to  the 
varying  metres  chosen  by  Sceur  Therese,  and  adapted  by  her  to 
various  French  airs.  The  most  difficult  rhythm  to  imitate — at 
least,  I  found  it  so — has  been  that  entitled  "  L'Ange  de  la  Resur- 
rection," where  a  rapturous  flight  of  ecstasy  is  indicated,  and 
where  the  singular  three-lined  second  stanza  or  triplet  raises  the 
question  whether  we  have  not  here  simply  a  fragmentary  ex- 
pression of  the  grace  which  characterizes  this  exquisite  little 
Christmas  play,  or  drama. 

As  one  specimen  of  the  metres,  which  change  six  times  in  the 
course  of  the  play,  this  difficult  passage  is  here  given : 

L'Ange   de   la  Resurrection. 

Air:  Noel!  Noel!  laeta  voce  Noel! 

'  **  Ne  pleurez  plus,  Anges  du  Dieu  Sauveur, 

Je  viens  du  ciel  consoler  votre  coeur. 
Ce  faible  enfant 
Un  jour  sera  puissant ; 
II  ressuscitera, 
Et  toujours  r^gnera. 

**  O  Dieu  cache  sous  les  traits  d'un  enfant, 
Je  te  vois  rayonnant, 
Et  deja  triomphant ! 

**  Je  leverai  la  pierre  du  tombeau, 
Et,  contemplant  ton  Visage  si  beau, 
Je  chanterai 
Et  me  rejouirai, 
Te  voyant  de  mes  yeux 
T'elever  glorieux  ! 

**  Je  vois  briller  des  divines  splendeurs 
Tes  yeux  d' enfant  qui  sont  mouilles  de  pleurs. 
Verbe  de  Dieu 
Ta  parole  de  feu 
Doit  retenir  un  jOur 
Consumante  d' amour  !  " 

Five  Angels,  as  I  have  said,  take  part  in  the  drama,  addressing 
themselves  in  turn  to  the  Divine  Babe  of  Christmas,  who,  in  His 
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replies,  uses  always  the  same  metre  or  rhythm,  a  very  simple  and 
child-like  form  of  verse.     For  instance  : 

**  Consolez  vous,  Anges  fideles  ; 
Vous  seuls,  pour  la  premiere  fois, 
Loin  des  collines  etemelles, 
Du  Verba  ecouterez  la  voix." 

For  "the  Angel  of  the  Last  Judgment,"  Sceur  Therese  has 
chosen  a  very  grave,  slow,  solemn  metre.  That  for  "  the  Angel 
of  the  Resurrection  "  is  ecstatic,  as  has  already  been  noticed.  The 
metres  selected  for  the  "  Angels  of  the  Child  Jesus,  of  the  Holy 
Face,  and  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,"  and  set  to  different  airs,  are 
very  much  alike,  except  for  the  quaint  little  short-lined  interme- 
diate stanzas,  which  vary  in  length,  and  which  I  may  not  always 
have  succeeded  in  reproducing  quite  accurately.  The  two  con- 
cluding stanzas  of  the  poem  differ  very  decidedly  and  unex- 
pectedly from  all  the  others,  and  are  extremely  impressive  in  their 
suitableness  and  their  beauty.  Certainly  the  quaint  chants  of  this 
"  Flower  of  Carmel,"  this  angelic  Soeur  Therese,  possess  a  God- 
given  grace  for  kindling  Christian  hearts  with  true  Christmas  fires. 

The  poem,  a  "Second  Christmas  Masque  at  Carmel,"  opens 
thus : 

The  Angels  of  the  Crib. 
Fragment. 


The  Angel  of  the  Child  Jesus. 

Air :   Tombe  du  Nid. 

Thou  Word  of  God,  Thou  Glory  of  God  ! 

In  awe  I  gazed  on  Thee  above ; 
And  now  I  see  that  Glory  of  God, 

That  Word  of  God,  made  man  through  love. 
O  Child,  whose  light  doth  blind  the  sight 

Of  angels  in  high  heaven  divine  ! 
Thou'rt  come  to  save  the  world  to-night, 

And  who  can  fathom  that  love  of  Thine  ? 

In  swaddling  bands 

The  Child-God  lies. 
Lord  of  all  lands  ! 
Trembling  before  Thy  face  I  veil  mine  eyes. 
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Yes,  who  can  fathom  this  marvellous  thing  ? 

God  makes  Himself  a  little  Child, 
He,  the  eternal,  almighty  King, 

Afar  from  His  own  heaven  exiled  ! 
Fain  would  I  give  Thee  love  for  love  ! 

Thee  will  I  guard  by  day  and  night, 
My  utter  fealty  to  prove, 

Thou  tiny  Jesu,  Light  of  Light  ! 

Thy  cradle  so  dear 
Draws  angels  anear. 
O  Child- God  !  now 
Trembling  before  that  humble  crib  I  bow. 

While  earth  has  power  from  heaven  to  bring 

My  King  to  want  and  cold  and  woe, 
Heaven  holds  no  longer  anything 

To  keep  me  from  that  world  below. 
My  wings  shall  shield  Thy  Baby-head  ; 

Thee  will  I  follow  everywhere  ; 
Beneath  Thy  tiny  feet  I'll  fling 

The  sweetest  flowers  and  most  fair. 

Oh,  would  some  radiant  star  might  fall, 

To  form  Thy  cradle.  Baby  bright  ! 
Would  I  the  dazzling  snow  could  call, 

To  be  Thy  curtains  pure  and  white  ! 
Would  all  the  lofty  hills  might  bow 

In  lowly  homage  at  Thy  feet ! 
Oh,  would  the  fields  might  bloom  for  Thee, 

Celestial  blossoms  heavenly  sweet  ! 

For  all  the  flowers  are  smiles  of  God, 

Are  distant  echoes  from  His  throne, 
Are  notes  that  wander  far  abroad 

From  that  great  harp  He  holds  alone. 
Those  notes  of  harmony  divine 

Relate  His  goodness  unto  men. 
And  in  their  melody  combine 

To  tell  His  saving  love  again. 
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O  that  sweet  melody, 
Exquisite  harmony, 
Silence  of  flowers  ! 
Ye  tell  His  greatness,  His  wonders,  His  powers  ! 

Well  know  I,  Jesu  !  that  Thy  friends, 

Thy  dearest  friends,  are  living  flowers. 
Thou  travellest  to  earth's  farthest  ends, 

To  cull  them  for  heaven's  fadeless  bowers. 
Souls  are  the  flowers  with  beauty  rife 

That  draw  Thee  from  the  heaven's  high  ; 
Thy  tiny  hand  first  gave  them  life. 

And  for  them,  for  them,  Thou  wilt  die. 

Mystery  ineffable  ! 
Thou,  Word  adorable. 
Surely  shalt  one  day  weep 
When  Thou  the  harvest  of  those  flowers  shalt  reap. 

The  Angel  of  the  Holy  Face. 

Air:  D encens divin. 

Yes,  from  the  morning  of  Thy  days,  dear  Child  ! 

Thy  blessed  Face  is  bathed  in  burning  tears. 
Those  tears  upon  that  Face  all  undefiled 

Still  shall  flow  on  throughout  Thy  earthly  years. 

O  Face  divine  ! 

So  fair  Thou  art 
From  angel  eyes 

The  glories  of  the  skies  depart. 

Under  its  veil  of  anguish  sore  and  dread, 

I  see  Thy  loveliness  all  charms  above ; 
In  Thy  worn,  pallid  Face,  O  Jesu  dead  ! 

I  see  Thy  child-face  in  its  perfect  love. 

For  pain  to  Thee,  my  Jesus  !  was  so  dear 
That  even  Thy  Baby-eyes  the  future  saw. 

And  longed  to  drink  the  chalice  deep  and  drear ; 
Thy  very  dreams  could  Thee  to  Calvary  draw. 
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0  wonderful  dream  ! 

Thou  Child  of  a  day, 
From  Thy  face  but  one  beam 
Thrills  my  heart  with  its  ray. 

The  Angel  of  the  Resurrection. 

Air  :  Noel!  Noel!  laeta  voce  Noel! 

Angel  of  man's  Redeemer  !  weep  no  more. 
I  come  with  comfort  for  sad  hearts  and  sore. 
This  Child  shall  yet  gain 
All  men's  hearts  as  their  King ; 

He  shall  arise  and  reignr 
Almighty,  triumphing. 

0  God  !  concealed  in  childish  guise  before  us, 

1  see  Thee  glorious, 
O'er  all  things  victorious. 

1  shall  roll  back  the  great  tomb's  rocky  door, 
I  shall  behold  Thy  lovely  face  once  more. 

And  I  shall  sing. 
And  I  shall  then  rejoice. 

When  I  shall  see  my  King, 
And  hear  again  His  voice. 

Thy  childish  eyes,  though  dim  to-night  with  tears. 
Shall  shine  with  heavenly  light  throughout  the  eternal  years. 
O  Word  of  God  ! 
Thy  speech,  like  burning  flame, 

Shall  sound  one  day  abroad. 
And  all  Thy  love  proclaim. 

The  Angel  of  the  Eucharist. 

Air  :    Par  les  chants  les  plus  magnifiques. 

Gaze  on,  dear  Angel,  heavenward-flown, 

Gaze,  while  our  King  ascends  on  high ; 
But  I,  to  seek  His  altar-throne, 

Down  to  the  distant  earth  will  fly. 
Veiled  in  His  Eucharist  I  see 

The  Almighty  Lord,  the  Undefiled, 
The  Master  of  all  things  that  be, 

More  tiny  than  the  humblest  child. 
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Here  will  I  dwell  in  this  blest  place, 

The  sanctuary  of  my  King  ; 
And  here,  before  His  veiled  face, 

My  hymns  of  ardent  love  will  sing. 
Here,  to  my  heaven-strung  angel -lyre, 

My  praise  I'll  chant,  by  night,  by  day, 
To  Him,  the  Feast  for  saint's  desire, 

To  Him,  the  sinner's  hope  and  stay. 

Would  that  by  miracle,  I  too 

Could  feed  upon  this  heavenly  bread  ; 
Could  taste  that  Blood  forever  new. 

That  Blood  which  was  for  all  men  shed  ! 
At  least,  with  some  pure  longing  soul, 

I'll  share  my  fires  of  love  divine, 
That  so,  all  fearless,  glad  and  whole. 

It  may  approach  its  Lord  and  mine. 

The  Angel  of  the  Last  Judgment. 

Air  du  Noel  (d'Adam). 

Soon  shall  the  awful  day  of  judgment  come, 

This  wicked  world  shall  feel  the  avenging  flame ; 
All  men  shall  hear  pronounced  their  endless  doom, 

And  these  to  bliss  shall  pass,  and  those  to  shame. 
Then  shall  we  see  our  God  in  glory  bright. 

No  longer  hidden  in  this  cradle  small ; 
Then  shall  we  sing  His  triumph  after  fight. 

And  then  proclaim  Him  Lord  and  King  of  all. 

As  stars  shine  out  when  the  wild  storms  are  passed, 

His  eyes  shall  shine,  now  veiled  in  blood  and  tears ; 
And  His  eternal  loveliness  at  last 

Appear  again  after  these  anguished  years. 
Upon  the  clouds  our  Jesus  shall  be  borne, 

Beneath  the  standard  of  the  cross  on  high  ; 
And  evil  men  who  hailed  Him  once  in  scorn 

Shall  know  their  awful  Judge  is  drawing  nigh. 

Ah,  ye  shall  tremble,  habitants  of  earth  ! 

Ah,  ye  shall  tremble  on  that  final  day. 
No  longer  able  to  withstand  the  worth 

Of  this  dear  Child,  the  God  of  love  to-day. 
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For  you  He  chose  to  tread  the  path  of  pain, 
Seeking  your  hearts  alone,  to  Him  so  dear  : 

But  when  at  last  He  comes  to  earth  again. 
How  shall  ye  quail  before  His  face  in  fear  ! 

All  the  Aj4gels,  with  the  exception  of  The  Angel  of  the  Last 

Judgment. 

Air  :     O  Cceur  de  notre  amiable  Mire. 

0  Jesu,  deign  to  hear  the  prayer, 
That  we.  Thy  Angels  offer  Thee  ! 

Thy  people  save,  Thy  people  spare, 

Thou  who  didst  come  the  world  to  free  ! 

With  Thy  small  hand  avert  this  dart, 
Appease  this  Angel  with  the  sword  ; 

Save  every  meek  and  contrite  heart 
That  seeks  Thy  mercy,  dearest  Lord  ! 

The  Child  Jesus. 

Air  :    Petit  oiseau,  dis,  oU  vastuf 

My  faithful  Angels,  tried  and  true, 

Far  from  the  heaven  land  of  your  birth  ! 

Hear  for  the  first  time  speak  to  you 

The  Eternal  Word  made  Man  on  earth  ! 

I  love  you  well,  O  spirits  pure  ! 

Angels  from  heaven's  high  courts  above  ! 
Yet  men  I  love  with  love  as  sure. 

Yea,  with  an  everlasting  love. 

I  made  their  infinite  desires, 

Their  souls  were  made  at  My  decree  ; 
A  heart  that  kindles  with  My  fires 

Becomes  a  heaven  on  earth  for  Me. 

The  Angel  of  the  Infant  Jesus  asks  Him  to  gather  upon  earth 
an  abundant  harvest  of  innocent  souls,  before  they  have  been 
tainted  with  the  impure  breath  of  sin. 

Answer  of  the  Child  Jesus. 

Dear  Angel  of  My  childhood's  hours  ! 

1  grant  the  answer  to  thy  prayer. 
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Many  shall  be  the  innocent  flowers 
I  will  preserve  all  lily- fair. 

Yes,  I  will  cull  those  blossoms  gay, 
Fresh  with  their  pure  baptismal  dew  ; 

And  they  shall  bloom  in  endless  day, 
In  ecstasy  forever  new. 

Their  fair  corollas,  silvery  bright, 
More  brilliant  than  a  thousand  fires, 

Shall  be  the  Milky  Way  of  light 
'Mid  all  the  starry  heavenly  choirs. 

I  must  have  lilies  for  My  crown, — 

The  lily  of  the  field  am  I ! 
And  I  must  have  to  grace  My  throne, 

A  sheaf  of  lilies  in  the  sky. 

The  Angel  of  the  Holy  Face  asks  Pardon  for  Sinners. 

Answer  of  the  Child  Jesus. 

Thou  who  dost  gaze  upon  My  face 

In  ecstasy  of  seraph  love. 
Leaving  for  love  of  it  thy  place 

Of  glory  in  My  heaven  above  ! 

Thy  prayer  I  hear,  I  grant  thy  plea. 

Each  soul  that  on  My  name  shall  call 
Shall  find  relief,  shall  be  set  free 

From  sin's  dark  curse,  from  Satan's  thrall. 

Thou  who  dost  seek  to  honor  here 

My  blood.  My  passion.  My  bruised  face  : 

Learn  now  this  mystery,  angel  dear  ! 
Each  soul  that  suffers  shares  thy  grace. 

The  radiance  of  its  pain  borne  now, 

In  heaven  upon  thy  face  shall  shine  ; 
The  martyr's  halo  decks  thy  brow. 

His  glory  shall  be  drawn  from  thine. 

The  Angel  of  the  Eucharist  asks  what  he  can  do  to  console 
our  Lord  for  the  ingratitude  of  men. 
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Answer  of  the  Child  Jesus. 

Dear  Angel  of  the  Eucharist ! 

Thou,  thou  dost  charm  Me  every  hour  ; 
Thy  song,  by  heaven's  own  breezes  kissed. 

Over  My  suffering  soul  hath  power. 

Ah,  the  great  thirst  of  My  desires  ! 

I  crave,  I  crave,  the  hearts  of  men. 
Dear  Angel,  melt  them  with  thy  fires, 

And  win  them  to  My  Heart  again  ! 

Would  each  anointed  priest  might  be 

Like  Seraphim  beyond  the  skies. 
What  time  he  comes  to  offer  Me 

My  pure  and  holy  Sacrifice  ! 

To  work  such  miracle  of  grace, 

It  needs  must  be  that  night  and  day, 
Souls  near  the  altar  seek  a  place 

To  watch  and  suffer,  weep  and  pray. 

The  Angel  of  the  Resurrection  asks  what  will  become  of  the 
poor  exiled  ones  left  on  earth  when  the  Saviour  shall  have  as- 
cended into  heaven. 

Answer  of  the  Child  Jesus. 
Back  to  My  Father  I  shall  go, 

Thither  to  draw  the  men  I  love  ; 
And  heaven's  long  bliss  they  then  shall  know, 

When  I  shall  welcome  them  above. 

When  the  last  hour  of  time  appears, 

My  flock  shall  come  again  to  Me  ; 
And  I  shall  be,  for  endless  years. 

Their  Light,  their  Life,  their  Ecstasy. 

The  Angel  of  the  Last  Judgment. 
Goodness  supreme  !  and  dost  Thou  then  forget 

Sinners  must  meet  at  last  the  doom  decreed  ? 
Dost  Thou  forget,  in  Thy  great  love,  that  yet 

Their  number  is  nigh  infinite  indeed  ? 
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At  the  last  judgment  I  shall  punish  crime, 
Evil  before  My  wrath  shall  shrink  and  bow  ; 

My  sword  is  ready  .    .    .  Jesu  !  'tis  the  time. 
My  sword  is  ready  to  avenge  Thee  now. 

The  Child  Jesus. 

Great  Angel,  turn  aside  thy  sword  ! 

I  am  the  Messenger  of  Peace. 
The  nature  taken  by  thy  Lord 

'Tis  not  thy  work  to  judge.     O  cease  ! 

'Tis  I  shall  judge  the  human  race, 

Jesus  my  name,  all  names  above. 
I  grant  My  elect  ones  boundless  grace. 

For  men  I  died,  and  I  am  Love  ! 

Dost  thou  not  know  that,  every  day, 

The  blasphemies  of  faithless  lips 
Before  one  love-glance  pass  away. 

And  find  therein  assured  eclipse  ? 

The  souls  I  choose,  the  souls  I  spare, 

Shall  reign  in  glory  like  the  sun. 
'Tis  mine  own  life  I  give  them  there. 

And  they  and  I  shall  there  be  one. 

The  Angel  of  the  Last  Judgment. 

Air:    Dieu  de  paix  et  cT  amour. 

Before  Thee,  Child  divine,  the  Cherubim  bow  lowly, 
Lost  in  amaze  as  they  Thy  love  all  boundless  see. 
Fain  would  we  die  like  Thee,  on  Calvary's  summit  holy. 
Fain  would  we  die  like  Thee  ! 

Refrain. 

Sung  by  all  the  Angels. 

How  great  the  bliss  of  man.  Thy  low  and  humble  creature. 

In  ecstasy  would  fain  Thy  seraphs  undefiled 
Put  off,  O  Jesu  sweet  !  their  grand  angelic  nature. 
Would  fain  become  a  child  ! 
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The  mission  of  the  writer  of  the  above  simple  and  exquisite 
lines  was  to  teach  loving  trust  and  confidence  to  souls, — the  path 
of  love  and  trust  and  simplicity  that  she  followed,  "  ma  petite 
voie "  as  she  called  it.  It  was  her  great  grace.  When  asked 
what  she  wished  to  teach  to  souls,  she  answered  :  "  It  is  the  way 
of  confidence  and  of  complete  abandonment.  I  want  to  point  out 
to  them  the  little  experiments  that  have  succeeded  so  perfectly  in 
my  own  endeavors ;  to  tell  them  that  there  is  just  one  single 
thing  to  do  here  below :  to  cast  at  Jesus'  feet  the  flowers  of  little 
sacrifices,  to  win  Him  by  our  caresses !  "  This  same  childlike 
innocence  went  down  into  deep  water,  and  exclaimed  joyously : 
"  For  a  long  time,  suffering  has  become  my  heaven  on  earth !  " 
May  such  gifts  come  to  us  for  our  Christmas  joys  ! 

Susan  L.  Emery. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


CLOISTERED. 


APART  from  Passion's  passing  sweets, 
Aloof  from  Earth's  mad  noise  of  names, 
Her  life  is  lit  by  mystic  flames, 
Thro'  all  her  being  Heaven  beats. 

Mary  T.  Waggaman. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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RECENT  SCIENCE. 

Science  and  Psychical  Research. — In  the  recently  published 
memoirs  of  Simon  Newcomb,  one  of  America's  most  distinguished 
astronomers,  there  is  a  very  interesting  expression  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  psychical  research,  which  shows  the  conclusion  that  a 
very  practical  man  of  science  came  to  respecting  the  subject, 
when  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  it.  As  Mr.  Newcomb 
is  known  to  be  a  man  of  wide  scientific  sympathies  and  broad 
views,  this  opinion  must  have  impressive  weight.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  ,the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
1884,  a  section  of  the  Association  was  organized,  which  was  in- 
tended to  devote  itself  to  the  investigation  of  questions  of  psychi- 
cal research.  It  may  be  said  that  at  that  time  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  of  London  was  publishing  results  with  regard 
to  experimental  work  in  its  line  that  seemed  to  promise  beyond 
all  doubt  to  make  this  subject  a  real  scientific  department.  As 
the  President  of  the  new  section  for  Psychical  Research,  Mr. 
Simon  Newcomb  was  chosen.  He  had  considerable  experience 
at  the  time,  and  has  watched  the  publications  on  the  subject  ever 
since.  His  opinion  calmly  expressed  after  years  of  deliberation 
is  as  follows : 

"  On  accepting  this  position  of  President  of  the  section  on  Psychi- 
cal Research,  my  first  duty  was  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  parent  society  in  England  with  a  view  to  learning  their 
discoveries.  The  result  was  far  from  hopeful.  I  found  that  the 
phenomena  brought  out  lacked  that  coherence  and  definiteness  which 
is  characteristic  of  scientific  truth.  Remarkable  effects  had  been 
witnessed,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say,  *  Do  soand  so,  and  you  will 
get  such  an  effect. '  The  best  that  could  be  said  was,  '  Perhaps  you 
will  get  an  effect,  but  more  likely  you  will  not. ' 

' '  I  could  not  feel  any  assurance  that  the  Society  with  all  its  dili- 
gence had  done  more  than  add  to  the  mass  of  mistakes,  misappre- 
hensions of  facts,  exaggerations,  illusions,  tricks  and  coincidences  of 
which  human  history  is  full. ' ' 
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Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  delivery  of  that  presiden- 
tial address,  yet  after  that  time  Mr.  Newcomb  declares  that  neither 
the  Psychical  Research  Society  of  England,  nor  any  of  those 
interested  in  the  subject  in  this  country,  nor  any  one  else  has 
settled  in  the  slightest  degree  the  most  elementary  of  all  the 
questions  involved  in  the  subject  which  they  undertook  to  study. 

Leprosy  and  Fish-Eating. — There  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  the  daily  press  and  in  certain  ot  the  weekly  journals  in 
the  last  few  months  about  the  possible  influence  of  fish-eating  on 
the  spread  of  leprosy.  A  distinguished  English  physician,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson,  insists  that  leprosy  is  always  due  to  the 
eating  of  tainted  fish.  The  disease,  he  proclaims,  always  occurs 
near  the  seacoast  of  countries,  being  especially  prevalent  in  Nor- 
way and  along  the  coast  of  India,  and  certain  parts  of  Africa,  and 
in  all  cases  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  in  eating  fish  that  has 
been  caught  for  several  days  or  even  longer,  and  kept  without 
any  preserving  process,  can  be  traced.  In  a  letter  to  the  London 
Times  not  very  long  ago  Mr.  Hutchinson  sprang  a  great  surprise 
by  asserting  that  he  had  facts  to  prove  that  the  fastdays  enjoined 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are,  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
conducive  to  the  spread  of  leprosy,  and  that  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  at  the  present  day,  the  chief  responsible  cause  of  this 
awful  disease  is  the  law  of  abstinence  from  flesh  meat.  He  con- 
fesses that  the  Church  has  always  been  very  zealous  in  its  care 
for  the  poor  leper,  but  feels  bound  to  add  that  by  the  irony  of 
fate  it  has  inadvertently  been  producing  in  a  thousand  places  new 
objects  for  its  own  charity. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  sort  of  an  accusation  has  been 
freely  discussed  by  newspapers  all  over  the  world.  The  question 
of  course  mainly  depends  on  whether  fish-eating  is  really  the 
cause  of  leprosy.  The  present  writer  remembers  hearing,  while 
attending,  as  official  correspondent  for  a  number  of  American 
medical  journals,  the  Leprosy  Conference  held  in  Berlin  in  1897, 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  on  this  subject  of  the  connection 
between  fish  and  leprosy.  All  the  great  medical  authorities  on 
leprosy  were  present  at  that  conference.  Not  one  of  them  agreed 
with  Mr.  Hutchinson's  expressed  views.  Many  of  the  most 
prominent  leprosy  experts  declared  decisively  against  it.     Doctor 
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Hansen,  of  Norway,  the  discoverer  of  the  bacillus  of  leprosy, 
declared  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  studied  the  subject  without 
any  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  lepra-bacilli  in  fish,  fresh  or 
decayed.  He  had  never  found  any  trace  of  it.  He  is  sure  that 
all  the  cases  deduced  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  can  be  explained  on 
the  theory  of  contagion.  Dr.  Patrick  Manson,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  the  diseases  of  Eastern  countries,  considers  the 
salt  fish  theory  of  the  origin  of  leprosy  absolutely  untenable, 
William  Hynsey,  the  distinguished  Indian  medical  authority, 
declares  that  dried  fish  is  used  universally  all  over  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  while  leprosy  is  confined  to  a  few  scattered  villages  along 
the  coast. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject 
reported  in  the  London  Lancet.  All  of  the  prominent  authorities 
spoke  as  to  the  cause  of  leprosy,  but  not  even  one  of  them  agree 
with  Mr,  Hutchinson's  views  as  to  the  connection  between  fish 
and  leprosy.  An  India  physician  present  brought  with  him  the 
statistics  of  102  lepers  in  India  who  had  never  tasted  fish  in  their 
lives.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  had  been  pointed  out,  leprosy  is 
more  common  in  almost  exclusively  rice-eating  countries  than  in 
any  others.  At  the  recent  conference  on  the  subject  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson expressed  the  opinion  that  the  presence  of  the  lepra- 
bacillus  in  the  fish  must  be  the  crucial  test  of  his  theory.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  so  far  it  had  never  been  discovered  in  fish, 
though  he  lived  in  daily  expectation  that  it  would  be  discovered 
there.  For  nearly  twenty  years  now  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  ex- 
pressed this  same  lively  expectation,  and  it  still  remains  unful- 
filled ;  while  all  of  his  colleagues  in  the  study  of  cutaneous  diseases 
have  given  up  hope  of  any  such  discovery  and  simply  laugh  at 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  views. 

In  his  letter  to  The  Times  Mr.  Hutchinson  suggested  that  the 
reason  for  the  practical  disappearance  of  leprosy  from  England  since 
the  Reformation  was  the  non-observance  of  abstinence  days,  which 
came  in  with  the  new  religious  regime.  As-  was  suggested  by  a 
recent  article  in  The  Month  (London),  Dr.  Hutchinson  should 
have  noted  that  leprosy  has  disappeared  from  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
from  the  fish-eating  Catholic  countries  as  well  as  from  Eng- 
land.    Leprosy  began  to  disappear  from  England  as  the  result  of 
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the  segregation  of  the  lepers  in  special  lazarettos  erected  for  them. 
Segregation  is  accepted  at  the  present  time  as  the  only  means  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  as  these  leprosy  hospi- 
tals were  all  under  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  it  was  the  charity 
of  the  Church  that  brought  about  the  disappearance  of  the 
disease.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  probable  that  many  of  the 
diseases  called  leprosy  during  the  Middle  Ages  were  really  not 
this  affection  at  all,  but  were  other  chronic  skin  diseases,  which, 
owing  to  the  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  times,  were  considered 
very  dangerously  contagious,  the  subjects  of  them  being  segre- 
gated from  the  rest  of  the  community.  It  is  a  better  knowledge 
of  skin  diseases,  and  the  better  sanitary  conditions  and  better  food, 
of  advancing  civilization,  and  not  the  non-observance  of  days  of 
abstinence,  that  have  brought  about  the  disappearance  of  leprosy 
in  all  civilized  countries. 

One  very  interesting  contention  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  commenting  on,  because  of  the  ready  retort  it 
suggests,  is  his  citation  of  the  number  of  lepers  in  Colombia,  South 
America,  as  proving  that  the  law  of  fish-eating  in  Catholic  countries 
makes  for  increase  of  leprosy.  Catholic  Colombia  has  70  lepers  per 
10,000,  while  Mohammedan  India  has  only  6  per  10,000.  Hence 
the  influence  of  the  Church  regulation  as  to  abstinence  is  clear, 
says  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Unfortunately  for  his  argument  he  does 
not  know  that  the  Spanish-speaking  people  are  not  under  the 
obligation  of  abstinence  at  all,  and  are  quite  as  free,  so  far  as  the 
Church  regulation  goes,  to  eat  meat  as  often  as  their  Protestant 
brethren.  The  Colombians  do  not  keep  Friday  as  a  day  of 
abstinence  at  all ! 

Helium  and  Radium. — ^Just  at  the  end  of  the  last  scholastic  year 
Professor  William  Ramsay,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
English  physicists  and  well-known  for  recent  acute  observations 
with  regard  to  the  composition  of  atmospheric  air,  announced 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  determining  that  certain  of  the  radiations 
from  the  surprising  metal  radium,  were  capable  of  transmutation 
directly  into  the  element  helium.  In  a  recent  lecture  before  the 
London  Institution  for  Sciences  he  announces  th  it  this  transmu- 
tation is  definitely  determined,  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it.     Professor  Ramsay  caught  some  of  the  heavy  gas  given 
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off  by  radium  and,  having  subjected  it  to  spectrum  analysis,  found 
that  it  displays  the  characteristic  yellow  lines  of  helium. 

This  discovery  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  significance, 
and  may  only  be  a  manifestation  of  a  very  ordinary  chemical 
process,  but  one  which  will  require  a  new  hypothesis  as  to  the 
relationships  of  radium  and  helium  to  one  another  and  their 
existence  as  elementary  bodies.  If  both  of  them  are  true  elements, 
and  there  is  a  real  transmutation  of  one  into  another,  then,  at  last, 
we  have  reached  the  point  in  chemistry  long  anticipated  by  modern 
chemists,  at  which  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  from  70  to  80 
separate  elementary  substances  will  have  to  be  given  up.  There 
is  practically  no  one  now  who  believes  that  there  is  this  indefinite 
number  of  elements ;  but  all  chemical  investigators  accept  it  as  a 
working  hypothesis. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  interesting  if  helium  should  be  involved 
in  this  new  development  of  chemical  science.  Already  once  in 
the  history  of  the  metal  it  has  represented  a  definite  turning-point 
in  chemical  knowledge.  When  the  spectroscope  was  invented 
and  used  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  constitution  of  the 
sun  and  the  stars,  the  characteristic  lines  of  a  metal  were  found 
which  had  never  been  observed  as  existing  in  any  terrestrial  sub- 
stances. This  was  considered  to  be  a  metal  characteristic  to  the 
sun,  and  was  called  helium  (from  the  Greek  name  for  sun),  the 
idea  being  that  it  would  probably  never  be  found  on  the  earth. 

Later  it  was  found,  however,  to  exist  in  minute  quantities  in 
certain  terrestrial  substances,  thus  completing  the  demonstration 
that  the  material  universe  even  in  its  most  distant  parts  was  com- 
posed of  absolutely  the  same  substances. 

Of  course,  the  present  observations  may  not  have  the  far- 
reaching  significance  that  is  suggested  for  them.  Neither  helium 
nor  radium  may  be  true  elements,  but  merely  compounds  con- 
taining certain  elementary  substances  in  common.  There  is  more 
than  a  suspicion  now  that  radium,  at  least,  is  a  complex  rather 
than  an  elementary  substance.  On  the  other  hand,  helium  and 
radium  may  be  allotropic  modifications  of  the  same  substance, 
having  very  different  physical  qualities  with  absolute  community 
of  chemical  composition.  Such  allotropism  is  not  uncommon, 
even  ordinary  sulphur  existing  under  three  different  forms ;  phos- 
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phorus  under  two,  one  of  which  is  used  for  safety  matches ;  and 
carbon  under  three, — the  familiar  diamonds,  charcoal,  and  graphite. 
Long  ago  Sir  Robert  Boyle  insisted  that  there  is  only  "  one  uni- 
versal matter  of  things."  This  recent  discovery  may  be  the  first 
step  in  a  simplification  of  chemistry  that  will  have  the  greatest 
possible  significance,  and  may  even  bring  about  the  transmutation 
of  metals,  so  long  sought  for  by  the  alchemists.  If  it  does,  how- 
ever, far  from  cheapening  the  precious  metals,  it  may  prove  so 
expensive  to  manufacture  them  in  commercial  quantities  that,  like 
artificial  diamonds,  the  process  may  never  become  suitable  for 
practical  application  in  the  arts. 

Difficulties  in  Wireless  Telegraphy. — There  are  many  rather 
obviously  suggestive  and  alluring  announcements  at  the  present 
time  of  the  possibilities  of  great  profits  in  investments  in  wireless 
telegraphy.  There  is  one  very  serious  difficulty  that  has  not  yet 
been  solved.  It  has  been  claimed  that  messages  can  be  kept 
secret  by  proper  tuning  of  station  instruments,  so  that  they  are 
sensitive  only  to  each  other  and  to  certain  types  of  electrical 
waves.  This  claim,  however,  has  not  been  substantiated  in  prac- 
tice so  far.  A  rather  amusing  demonstration  of  this  fact  occurred 
the  other  day  in  London  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  distin- 
guished electrician  to  show  how  completely  he  had  solved  this 
serious  problem.  He  claimed  that  the  instrument  at  the  distant 
station  and  the  one  at  which  he  was  receiving  the  message  were 
so  attuned  to  each  other  that,  except  by  chance,  happy  accident, 
or  by  some  inside  information,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  out- 
sider to  catch  the  message  or  disturb  the  signals  that  were  being 
sent,  by  substituting  or  adding  to  them  from  another  station. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  talk,  another  wireless 
operator  who  had  been  catching  his  message,  and  who  knew  well 
the  professor's  pet  theories  in  the  matter,  "  butted  in  "  during  the 
demonstration,  with  the  expression  "  Rats,"  which  all  the  practi- 
cal telegraphers  in  the  room  could  catch,  to  their  own  great  amuse- 
ment, and  to  the  confusion  of  the  professor. 

The  possible  profits  of  wireless  telegraphy  have,  from  another 
point  of  view,  been  so  thoroughly  exploited  by  anticipation  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  fortune  left  even  in  successful  wireless 
telegraphy  for  outsiders.     Since  the  day  of  the  Morse  Telegraph 
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and  the  Bell  Telephone  a  new  science  has  been  developed,  that 
of  the  promotion  of  syndicates,  and  the  capitalization  of  industrial 
enterprises  on  the  basis  of  estimated  profits.  This  new  science 
has  proved  a  lucrative  investment  for  a  few  insiders,  but  a  losing 
investment  for  most  of  those  who  are  presumably  "  let  in  on  the 
ground-floor." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  question  of  patent  rights  in 
wireless  telegraphy  has  yet  to  be  tried  out  before  the  courts. 
General  Greeley,  the  Arctic  explorer  and  himself  an  authoritative 
scientist,  announced  not  long  since  that  the  first  wireless  message 
ever  sent  at  sea,  was  sent  by  the  United  States  Government  Coast 
Service  Department,  from  Fire  Island  to  the  Fire  Island  lightship. 
This  successful  transmission  of  a  wireless  message  antedates  Mar- 
coni's work  by  a  considerable  period  of  time.  In  England  there 
is  another  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  besides  Marconi's  that 
has  become  very  prominent.  Prospective  investors  then  need  to 
be  very  wary  of  buying  wireless  stock  just  yet. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  DEFINITION  OF  THE  DOGMA  OF  THE 
IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

The  S.  Congregation  of  Rites  recommends  that  special  devo- 
tions in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  be  held  in  all  churches 
and  chapels  during  the  present  year,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
solemn  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Definition  of 
the  Dogma. 

For  this  purpose  the  Holy  Father  grants  the  following  liturg- 
ical privileges  to  churches  and  chapels  in  which  the  aforesaid 
devotions  are  held  publicly  on  the  eighth  day  of  each  month,  or 
(wherever  legitimate  reasons  prevent  this)  on  the  Sunday  imme- 
diately following,  beginning  with  December  8,  1903,  until  De- 
cember 8,  1904: 

That  one  votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  be  cele- 
brated (solemn  or  low),  enjoying  the  same  privileges  which  have 
been  accorded  to  votive  Masses  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
celebrated  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  having  Gloria  and 
Credo  and  one  oration  only,  may  be  celebrated  on  any  day  except 
doubles  of  I  Class,  or  Sunday  of  I  Class,  or  a  feast  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  or  a  privileged  ferial,  vigil,  or  octave.  On  these  last- 
mentioned  days  to  be  excepted,  the  oration  of  the  votive  Mass  is 
to  be  added  to  the  oration  of  the  day,  under  one  conclusion. 

Moreover,  the  Holy  Father  grants  that  in  those  churches  and 
chapels  where  the  aforesaid  devotions  are  performed  on  the  eighth 
day  of  the  month  (or,  for  good  reasons,  on  the  following  Sunday), 
besides  the  one  privileged  Mass,  a  Commemoration  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  may  be  added  in  the  ordinary  Masses, 
according  to  the  rubrics  to  be  observed  in  commemorations  of 
simplified  double  feasts. 

THE  PROMISE  OF  MARRIAGE. 
Qu.  Not  long  ago  we  had  a  mission.     Some  time  after  it  a  young 
man  who  had  attended  the  sermons  especially  addressed  to  Protestants, 
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came  to  ask  for  baptism  and  reception  into  the  Church.  I  catechised 
him.  He  had  never  been  baptized,  and  hence  there  was  no  necessity 
for  a  confession.  As  he  was  both  evidently  sincere  and  quite  intelli- 
gent, I  baptized  him  after  a  brief  course  of  instruction,  feeling  that 
later  on  I  could  give  him  more  of  my  time  and  prepare  him  carefully 
for  First  Communion. 

As  he  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age  and  lived  with  his  employer 
in  the  town,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  he  could  be  married.  But 
later  on,  when  he  came  faithfully  every  evening  to  the  instruction  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  and  I  explained  to  him  among  other  things  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  different  states  of  life,  he  said  to  me  :  "  Father, 
I  have  not  told  you  that  I  am  married." — "Why,"  I  said,  "you  are 
not  of  legal  age  ;  and  how  old  is  your  wife  ?  " — "  She  is  thirteen,"  he 
replied,  *  *  and  lives  with  her  parents  until  we  can  have  a  holding  of 
our  own,  which  father  thinks  might  be  in  two  or  three  years  from 
now." — "Then  your  parents  know  of  the  marriage?" — "Yes,  oh 
yes,  they  made  us  promise." — "  How  long  ago ? " — "About  a  year 

ago — before  I  went  to  town  to  work  with  Mr.  N ,  who  is  a  friend 

of  my  father's.  We  had  a  regular  wedding,  though  there  was  no 
minister,  because  my  father  don't  believe  in  the  preacher  who  lives 
near  our  farm.  The  old  folks  wanted  us  to  be  as  good  as  married. 
They  said  we  could  not  yet  live  together  or  keep  house  until  we  were 
three  years  older,  but  the  engagement  could  be  made,  so  as  to  bind 
us,  because  we  suited  each  other.  We  were  neighbors  ever  since  I 
remember,  and  Kitty  and  I  always  said  we  would  be  man  and  wife. 
I  hardly  ever  saw  any  other  girl  that  I  cared  for,  and  so  we  were  both 
content.  Father  is  building  a  house  on  the  dividing  line  of  our  farm, 
where  we  are  going  to  live,  and  the  folks  will  give  us  one-third  of  the 
ground,  and  when  they  die  we  will  have  it  all. ' ' 

"And  are  you  both  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  ?  " 

"  I  am,  but  I  sometimes  think  Kitty  isn't.  She  says  she  likes  me 
very  well,  but  she  don't  know  whether  she  really  loves  me,  since  I 
turned  Catholic.  It  is  her  mother  who  dislikes  it  most ;  though  I  told 
her  she  ought  to  be  glad  that  I  meant  to  be  really  good  now ;  and  a 
man  can't  be  thoroughly  good  if  he  has  no  religion.  My  father  him- 
self thinks  I  did  right  if  I  felt  that  way,  and  says  he  knows  a  Catholic 
priest  from  Georgia  whom  he  likes  better  than  any  minister,  but  he 
wasn't  brought  up  that  way  himself." 

"  Does  Kitty's  mother  go  to  any  church  ?  " — "  Yes,  she  is  a  good 
woman  and  has  more  religion  than  any  of  our  folks ;  but  the  Method- 
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ist  church  don't  suit  her,  and  she  only  goes  there  on  Christmas.  She 
was  brought  up  a  Quaker,  I  think." 

"  Was  Kitty  ever  baptized  ?  " 

**  No,  I  believe  not,  for  I  heard  mother  say  once  that  none  of  the 
Quakers  baptize  their  children,  and  Kitty's  father  has  no  religion  at 
all ;  just  like  my  father,  though  I  think  father  would  go  to  church  if  he 
were'nt  so  down  on  the  minister  and  deacons,  who,  he  says,  are 
frauds.  He  has  a  Bible  and  sometimes  reads  it,  and  he  won't  let  the 
farm  hands  work  on  Sunday,  nohow. ' ' 

I  told  the  boy  to  find  out  for  certain  on  his  next  visit  home, 
whether  Kitty  had  ever  been  baptized,  and  whether  she  really  thinks 
that  she  is  married,  or  whether  she  only  promised — thinking  that  she 
could  change  her  mind.  To  this  latter  injunction  the  lad  replied : 
"  I  am  sure  she  thinks  we  are  tied  for  good  and  all,  for  she  said  so  the 
day  I  left  home,  and  that  she  would  darn  all  my  socks  and  tend  to 
ever  g  every  day  just  as  if  I  were  to  come  home  in  the  evening 
and  say :  '  Kitty, — wife,  has  everything  in  the  house  been  alright, 
and  do  you  want  kindling-wood?  And  I'll  be  good  if  you  be.'  It 
almost  made  me  cry  the  way  she  said  it. ' ' 

Now  it  is  possible  that  in  view  of  the  boy  having  become  a  Cath- 
olic, the  girl  under  the  influence  of  the  mother  may  be  inclined  to 
retract  her  consent  during  the  next  three  years.  Is  this  contract 
between  a  boy  of  sixteen  and  a  girl  of  twelve  to  be  regarded  as  a 
promise  of  marriage  which  might  be  rescinded  for  serious  cause  and  by 
mutual  understanding  when  both  come  to  the  legal  age,  or  is  it  a  valid 
marriage  ?  What  if  the  girl  were  to  refuse  to  live  with  her  converted 
husband  ?  Would  he  be  obliged  thereafter  to  lead  a  celibate  life, 
without  any  hope  of  rrying  again  unless  she  should  die  in  the  mean- 
time, or  could  a  dispensation  be  had  from  Rome  on  the  ground  that 
the  marriage  was  never  consummated  ?  An  explicit  answer  would 
greatly  oblige.  Dubitans. 

Resp.  From  the  given  circumstances  it  appears  that  the  mar- 
riage of  the  two  young  people  was  valid. 

They  both  had  sufficient  intelligence  at  the  time  when  they 
made  the  contract,  to  realize  its  main  obligations,  and  both  had 
the  will,  without  any  serious  compulsion,  to  bind  themselves  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  which  the  marriage  state  involves. 
The  fact  that  they  did  not  use  the  right  to  cohabit  which  this 
contract  gave  them,  does  not  annul  its  obligatory  force,  since  a 
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marriage  need  not  be  consummated  in  order  to  be  valid,  so  long 
as  the  freedom  to  exercise  the  marriage  rights  at  any  future  time 
is  not  limited  or  excluded. 

Since  the  mutual  acceptance  of  the  contract,  ratified  before 
witnesses,  was  not  merely  a  promise  to  accept  the  contract  at 
some  future  time,  but  a  present  surrender  of  their  respective  rights, 
it  follows  that  there  was  a  marriage,  which  is  much  more  than  an 
engagement  {sponsalia). 

Such  a  marriage,  contracted  between  two  unbaptized  persons, 
is  a  i\atural  contract,  and  is  valid  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  It 
is  a  permanent  bond,  such  as  existed  from  the  beginning  in  the 
order  of  nature,  and  which  was  ordained  by  God  that  the  propa- 
gation and  education  of  the  human  species  might  be  safe- 
guarded by  the  care  of  the  family  and  the  well-ordered  formation 
of  society. 

This  natural  bond  was  in  the  course  of  time  ennobled  and 
stamped  with  a  sacramental  character  which  added  new  graces  to 
the  marriage  state.  But  the  new  title  of  nobility  and  merit  which 
God  added  to  the  marriage  state  by  raising  it  to  a  sacramental 
rite  (receiving  the  special  benefits  of  His  redeeming  act),  involved 
obligations  of  special  service  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 
The  members  who  were  to  benefit  by  the  sacramental  act  were 
pledged  to  honor  Christ  in  their  marriage  life  as  bound  together 
"  in  Christ  and  in  the  Church." 

For  those  who  were  still  unbaptized,  and  had  not  accepted  the 
yoke  of  Christ,  the  old  natural  contract  stood  as  heretofore  in  its 
primitive  validity.  But  if,  by  the  conversion  of  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  faith  of  Christ,  there  should  arise  a  conflict  between  the 
rights  imparted  under  the  old  order,  and  the  rights  of  Christ's 
children  under  the  New  Law,  then  the  old  order  should  have  to 
yield.  Hence,  if  two  parties  outside  the  pale  of  Christ,  that  is  to 
say,  not  baptized  in  Christ,  contracted  marriage,  they  were  bound 
by  the  natural  law.  But  if  one  of  them  accepted  the  call  of  Christ 
to  a  higher  life,  and  the  other  party  opposed  such  a  call,  making 
the  service  of  Christ  an  impossibility  for  his  consort  in  marriage, 
then  Christ  would  vindicate  the  claim  to  the  right  of  a  soul  wish- 
ing to  serve  Him,  and  annul  a  contract  which  could  only  militate 
against  the  happiness  for  which  He  created  and  redeemed  man. 
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For  God  is  master  of  the  Natural  Law,  which  He  has  made  for 
the  good  of  His  creatures,  and  He  can  rescind  a  contract  which  He 
has  sanctioned  only  for  the  benefit  of  His  creatures  and  for  His 
own  glory. 

And  we  are  assured  that  God  does  so  annul  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage made  in  the  natural  order,  whenever  it  operates  against  the 
efforts  of  a  soul  desirous  of  adopting  the  faith  and  ser\dce  of  Christ, 
by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  had  to  deal  with  married  con- 
verts from  infidelity  to  Christianity.  And  this  doctrine  the  Church 
applies  in  exceptional  cases  for  the  protection  of  the  faith  of  Christ 
in  her  children.  By  it  she  declares  that  if  one  member  of  a  couple 
who  were  married  in  infidelity  (both  parties  being  unbaptized) 
should  embrace  the  Christian  faith  by  receiving  baptism,  and  the 
other  party  should  refuse  to  cohabit  peacefully  and  without  re- 
viling the  religion  of  the  Christian  consort,  then  the  converted 
party  may  obtain  a  bill  of  divorce,  which  annuls  the  marriage ; 
and  this  is  called  the 

The  Pauline  Privilege. 

It  is  a  dispensation  from  the  bond  of  marriage  contracted  in 
the  natural  order,  based  upon  a  passage  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  7 :  12: 

"  If  any  brother  has  a  wife  that  believeth  not,  and  she  consent 
to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put  her  away. — And  if  any  woman 
hath  a  husband  that  believeth  not,  and  he  consent  to  dwell  with 
her,  let  her  not  put  away  her  husband. — For  the  unbelieving  hus- 
band is  sanctified  by  the  believing  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife 
is  sanctified  by  the  beheving  husband ;  otherwise  your  children 
should  be  unclean,  but  now  they  are  holy. — But  if  the  unbeliever 
depart,  let  him  depart.  For  a  brother  or  sister  is  not  under  servi- 
tude in  such  cases.     But  God  has  called  us  in  peace!' 

The  application  of  this  dispensation  from  the  bond  of  a  mar- 
riage which  was  valid  in  the  natural  order  demands  the  following 
conditions : 

I.  That  the  infidel  party  refuse  to  cohabit  with  the  converted 
party  ;  or  whilst  not  absolutely  refusing  to  cohabit,  does  yet  con- 
stantly revile  the  Creator  in  whose  faith  the  converted  party  has 
been  baptized.     This  fact  must  be  established  by  documentary 
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evidence.  Therefore  the  Christian  party  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
declaration  from  the  Church  that  the  marriage  is  dissolved  must 
make  a  testified  appeal  to  the  infidel  party  asking  whether : 

2.  He  or  she  be  willing  to  accept  the  Christian  faith,  or  if  not 
that,  whether  he  or  she  is  willing  to  live  peacefully  with  the  con- 
verted party,  neither  reviling  the  Christian  religion  nor  preventing 
its  free  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  consort  This  is 
called 

Interpellation. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  must  be  clear  that 

1 .  The  marriage  in  the  above  given  circumstances  is  valid. 

2.  That  if  the  girl  is  willing  either  to  adopt  the  faith  of  her 
husband,  or  to  allow  him  its  full  exercise  without  reviling  or  inter- 
fering, the  marriage  remains  valid. 

3.  That  if  she  refuses  the  above  conditions  absolutely,  the 
young  man  is  free  to  obtain  a  divorce  annulling  the  marriage, 
after  he  has  made  the  Interpellation. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  obtaining  any  further  dispensation  of 
the  matrimonium  ratum  non  consummatum  from  the  Pope.  The 
young  man  would  be  free  to  marry  again  ;  but  he  must  marry  a 
baptized  Christian. 

It  would  probably  be  unwise  to  tell  the  boy  of  the  possibility 
of  a  separation,  until  developments  were  to  show  that  the  girl  is 
not  willing  to  embrace  the  faith  of  her  husband  or  to  tolerate  it. 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TEANSLATION  OP  THE 

BIBLE. 

The  recently  published  prize-offer  of  Miss  Gould  for  the  best 
essays  setting  forth  the  relative  merits  of  the  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant English  translations  of  the  Bible,  has  called  forth  an 
expression  of  views  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Fox,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic 
Church  toward  Scriptural  study  by  the  people.  We  intend  no 
offence  when  we  direct  attention  to  his  words  printed  in  the  public 
journals,  as  perhaps  showing  better  than  argument  or  incrimina- 
tion could  do,  the  limitations  of  sound  judgment  to  which  the 
professional  reader  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  led  when  he  makes 
the  basis  of  sectarianism  his  viewpoint  of  the  Church. 
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It  is  well  known  to  scholars  of  Scriptural  bibliography  that 
there  were  translations  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  before  either 
Wyclif  or  Tyndale  attempted  such ;  and  that  the  charge  against 
Wyclif  and  Tyndale  was  not  the  fact  that  they  translated  the 
Bible  (which  would  have  honored  them),  but  that  they  used  the 
translated  Bible  to  establish  a  religious  socialism  akin  to  the 
anarchistic  socialism  in  the  political  order  of  our  day.  That  is 
the  sole  charge  for  which  the  Catholic  authorities  can  be  held 
responsible  in  judicially  condemning  these  men,  who  were  zealous 
and  perhaps  sincere  enough,  but  whose  zeal,  like  that  of  most  self- 
constituted  reformers,  was  not  according  to  wisdom.  And  as  a 
civil  government  may  legislate  against  and  even  coerce  into  sub- 
mission public  fomenters  of  strife  (who  claim  a  direct  and  uncon- 
trolled mission  from  God  to  say  and  do  what  they  deem  just),  if 
they  disturb  the  public  order,  so  will  the  Church,  which  exercised 
a  more  directive  power  in  those  times  upon  the  government  than 
it  does  in  a  purely  secular  age  like  ours,  be  recognized  as  having 
used  a  legitimate  and  freely  conceded  right  to  censure  and  to 
punish.  And  if  anyone  asks  for  an  explanation  of  the  barbarity 
that  accompanied  such  enactments,  let  him  study  the  social  con- 
ditions of  those  times,  and  compare  them  with  popular  outbursts 
of  wrath  against  some  negro  criminal  who  acts  out  in  a  moment 
of  passionate  frenzy  the  animal  instincts,  which  thousands  of  men 
follow  only  in  colder  blood  and  more  cautiously  but  no  less 
criminally,  in  modern  society.  It  is  the  pubHc  sentiment  against 
the  principle  of  wrong  which  shows  itself  to-day  against  the 
practice  of  brutal  lust,  and  that  vented  itself  in  former  days  against 
the  corruption  of  a  faith  which  animated  every  fibre  of  society,  and 
produced  with  fewer  external  means  the  magnificent  result  of 
mediaeval  art  and  letters,  not  to  speak  of  public  beneficence. 

Dr.  Fox  tells  his  readers  that  the  Romanist  position,  as  stated 
by  its  most  intellectual  opponents,  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  sentence :  "  Never  translate  the  Scriptures  into  the 
'ibarbarous  tongues '  (such  as  English)  unless  you  are  driven  by 
your  Protestant  adversaries  to  do  so."  This  conclusion  he  reasons 
out  of  the  words  used  in  the  preface  of  the  Catholic  Douay  Version 
made  some  thirty  years  before  the  King  James  authorized 
translation. 
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The  words  which  Dr.  Fox  cites  from  the  preface  are  there ; 
but  the  impression  which  their  use  by  him  is  obviously  meant  to 
make  is  false,  as  false  as  a  lie  from  the  hps  of  a  man  who  cants 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  I  abhor  lying  but  love  Thy  law." 
What  he  means  to  say,  and  in  effect  says,  we  can  hardly  misstate. 
It  is  this  :  The  Catholic  Church  does  not  favor  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  because  it  is  a  testimony  against  her  traditional  teaching 
and  practices.  She  cannot  repudiate  the  Bible,  but  she  will  give 
it  as  spiritual  food  only  when  forced  by  the  appeal  of  her 
enemies. 

As  the  question  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  our  secular 
schools  is  one  claiming  public  attention  just  now  in  a  very 
decided  manner,  we  are  not  to  be  thought  over-sensitive  if  we 
repudiate  the  misrepresentation  of  men  whose  voice  is  heard,  and 
unfortunately  believed,  by  thousands  of  good  men  among  whom 
it  kindles  resentment  against  the  imaginary  position  of  the  Church, 
but  at  the  same  time  against  the  real  conditions  of  peaceful  Catholics 
who  seek  truly  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  attitude  of  the  Catholfc  Church,  that  is  to  say,  of  her 
authoritative  representatives,  and  the  most  intelligent  exponents 
in  her  fold,  toward  the  use  and  study  of  the  Bible  is  this  : 

1.  The  Church  holds  the  Scriptures  (uncorrupted)  in  the 
highest  reverence,  as  the  true  words  of  God,  inspired  and  there- 
fore substantially  unalterable.  This  belief  she  emphasizes  by  her 
consistent  and  uncompromising  opposition  to  that  particular 
Biblical  criticism  which  denies  the  Apostolic  origin  and  Divine 
inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  inspiration  and  sub- 
stantial authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  This  reverence  the  Church  has  formulated  into  a  monumen- 
tal and  practical  influence  underlying  all  her  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline from  the  days  of  Clement  of  Rome  and  Polycarp,  the 
disciples  of  the  evangelists,  down  to  our  own  time  of  the  ponti- 
ficates of  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  X.  All  her  theological  text-books 
from  first  to  last,  in  any  land  or  language,  give  preeminence  of 
proof  in  argument  for  demonstration  of  her  doctrines,  and  the 
wisdom  of  her  discipline,  to  the  words  of  Scripture.  Her  tradition, 
her  conciliar  decrees,  her  liturgical  practices  are  all  subordinate 
to,  and  chiefly  rest  upon,  the  Bible. 
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3.  The  Church  alone,  of  all  Christian  denominations  the 
world  over,  maintains  a  daily  service  of  the  Mass  and  Breviary, 
in  which  the  Bible  is  read  aloud  by  every  ordained  officer  in  the 
Church  and  by  countless  members  of  Religious  Orders,  who  draw 
thence  the  spiritual  sustenance  for  the  continuance  of  their  endless 
ministry  of  charity  and  instruction. 

These  facts  admit  of  no  exception,  whether  of  place  or  time  or 
person,  unless  physical  or  moral  necessity  intervene  for  a  time. 
There  may  be  irreverence,  there  may  be  the  baneful  barrenness  of 
routine,  but  will  any  thoughtful  man  or  woman  deny  that  a  Church 
with  such  a  system  of  Bible  culture,  which  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  her  traditional  life,  can  possibly  wish  to  minimize  the 
really  useful  influence  of  Bible  reading  as  a  factor  in  forming  both 
the  faith  and  morals  of  her  children  ?  Nor  has  there  ever  been  a 
Catholic  school  where  children  did  not  learn  the  Bible  history 
that  might  teach  them  to  see  in  the  inspired  records  a  help  to  holy 
living ;  nay,  popular  life  among  the  Catholic  peasantry  of  Catholic 
Europe  bears  witness  how  deeply  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments,  have  taken  hold  upon  the  love  of  the 
people.  The  Passion  plays  are  older  than  the  so-called  Reforma- 
tion, and  they  have  maintained  themselves  rather  in  spite  of  it 

But  the  Catholic  Church,  whilst  she  has,  systematically  and 
without  interruption,  fostered  the  practical  study  of  the  Bible  by 
those  who  teach  her  children,  and  those  whose  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  Christian  doctrine  warrants  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  written  Revelation  in  its  entirety,  also  realizes  the  one  danger 
that  essentially  inheres  in  the  indiscriminate  exercise  of  interpre- 
tation. 

That  danger  is  not  an  imagination.  It  is  a  warning  that  comes 
to  us  from  the  inspired  pages  no  less  than  from  daily  experience 
of  which  teachers  like  Mr.  Dowie,  and  in  this  case  Dr.  Fox  also, 
give  us  object-lessons.  St.  Peter,  whom  the  Catholic  Church 
honors  as  her  first  Pontiff  and  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  whom  the 
Protestant  translators  of  the  New  Testament  still  acknowledge  as 
titular  author  of  the  two  Epistles  which  bear  his  name  in  the 
English  Bibles,  admonishes  the  Christian  converts  that  they  should 
heed  what  his  "  beloved  brother  Paul  "  had  taught  them.  But  he 
deems  it  his  office  likewise  to  warn  them  concerning  the  reading 
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of  certain  parts  of  these  writings  which,  though  inspired  by  God, 
may  become  a  stumbling-block  to  the  unlearned.  In  these  in- 
structions, prompted  by  the  divine  wisdom,  there  are  "  some  things 
hard  to  be  understood  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable 
wrest  unto  their  own  destruction.''  (I  am  quoting  the  words  of  the 
Protestant  Revised  Version,  II  Peter  3  :  16,  17.)  And  lest  they  mis- 
understand him  as  though  he  referred  only  to  certain  writings  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  adds  the  words,  "  as  they  do  also 
with  the  other  Scriptures."  Against  this  misunderstanding  he 
warns  them,  and  thus  stigmatizes  the  danger  of  private  interpre- 
tation by  the  unlearned. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  Catholic  Church  sought  to  safe- 
guard the  multitudes  of  the  poor  and  unlettered  which  in  all  ages 
came  under  her  special  care,  but  most  so  when  the  arts  of  writing 
and  reading  were  confined  to  the  clergy.  So  long  as  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  had  not  yet  come  to  the  aid  of  the  humble  classes 
to  facilitate  the  spread  of  useful  knowledge,  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  was  naturally  limited.  Now  the  invention  of  printing  hap- 
pened at  the  very  time  when  the  reformers  began  to  appeal  to  the 
Bible  as  the  supreme  interpreter  of  religious  questioning  and  revela- 
tion ;  and  it  was  this  fact  which  gave  to  the  world  the  impression 
that  never  before  had  the  Bible  been  translated.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  first  Bibles  printed,  and  the  first  Bibles  trans- 
lated, were  not  the  Protestant  versions  of  either  Wyclif  or  Tyn- 
dale,  or  Luther  or  King  James,  but  Catholic  versions  intended  for 
as  large  a  circle  of  readers  as  was  possible.  It  is  true  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reformation  caused  a  more  rapid  multiplication  of 
the  printed  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  language  of  the 
people,  since  the  Bible  alone  became  the  source  of  faith  and  moral 
discipline  for  the  multitudes  that  were  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
religious  protest ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  this  multiplication  soon 
became  the  source  of  endless  divisions  among  religious  people, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  unite  upon  a  consistent  doctrinal 
basis  even  in  matters  of  vital  essence,  if  we  allow  the  privilege  of 
personal  interpretation. 

Or  is  it  a  matter  still  under  dispute,  whether  those  who  profess 
to  draw  their  doctrine  from  the  Bible  (any  part  of  which  may  be 
questioned,  even   as  Luther  questioned   the  authenticity  of  the 
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Epistle  of  St.  James  which  his  co-reformers  held  to  be  inspired) 
can  practically  unite  upon  even  such  vital  doctrines  as  the  necessity 
of  Baptism  or  the  meaning  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  On  these  things 
the  leading  exponents  of  Biblical  Christianity  have  differed  and 
still  differ  with  endless  variety  of  interpretation — all  claiming  to 
be  led  by  a  written  revelation,  which,  if  it  has  any  purpose  at  all 
as  the  sole  standard  of  faith,  ought  to  unite  those  who  are  sincere. 

Now  if  Dr.  Fox  were  but  to  keep  in  view  these  and  similar 
facts  which  for  the  scholar  are  verifiable  at  sight,  he  might  have 
refrained  from  repeating  the  stories  which  he  calls  "matters  of 
history,"  not  indeed  of  critical  history,  but,  like  the  more  innocent 
legends  of  primitive  days,  stories  to  frighten  the  children  away 
from  Romanism. 

If  the  Church  or  her  ministers  (who  might  indeed  sin  by 
excess  of  zeal  as  well  as  by  lack  of  it)  have  ever  censured  the 
translators  of  the  Bible,  it  was  because  they  mistranslated  it.  Her 
clergy,  as  legally  qualified  teachers,  had  the  task  of  translating 
the  Bible  for  the  people ;  and  that  they  performed  this  task  on  the 
whole  with  fidelity  is  attested  by  the  homiletic  literature  of  the 
early  and  middle  ages.  But  she  would  not  allow  self-appointed 
teachers  to  undertake  the  task  when  they  showed  any  disposition  to 
teach  opposition  to  lawful  authority,  especially  when  they  perverted 
the  Sacred  Text  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  their  legal 
independence.  What  would  our  civil  authorities,  if  they  realized 
their  responsibility  to  safeguard  the  sanctity  of  constitutional 
rights,  do,  if  they  found  certain  men  of  fair  repute  in  business 
preach  anarchism  under  a  plea  for  socialist  regeneration  ?  They 
might  let  these  men  alone  and  merely  warn  the  public  against 
them.  But  if  such  demagogues,  being  public  ofificers  of  the  State, 
enjoying  the  prestige  of  government  position,  were  to  set  about 
interpreting  (and  falsifying  under  the  plea  of  interpreting)  the 
clause  of  our  Constitution  which  recognizes  all  men  to  be  equal, 
by  showing  that  this  meant  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  own  what 
his  neighbor  may  not  share,  then  we  should  probably  approve 
certain  authoritative  measures  calculated  to  discredit  and  coerce 
such  propaganda  of  false  principles. 

And  if  it  be  true,  which  no  man  need  thoughtfully  deny,  that 
zealots  in  the  Catholic  Church,  feeling  that  the\'  had  a  good  cause, 
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at  times  went  beyond  the  limits  of  just  moderation,  there  are 
abundant  examples  of  like  indiscretion  in  all  ages  to  show  that  the 
cruelty  of  fallen  nature  needs  ever  discipline  of  a  reforming  move- 
ment. And  that  discipline  the  Church  has  periodically  exercised 
and  enforced  in  her  decrees  and  canons,  which  remedied  the 
momentary  excesses  without  turning  them  into  opposite  and 
equally  dangerous  directions. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Douay  translation  of  our  Catholic 
Bible  was  made.  The  Preface  to  that  translation  is  a  transparent 
profession  of  faith  regarding  the  value  which  the  Catholic  teaching 
and  governing  authority  must  ever  set  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  would  be  well  worth  reproducing  it  here,  if  our  space  permitted. 
We  have  before  us  the  copy  of  the  New  Testament  printed  by 
John  Fogny  in  1582 — that  is,  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  issue 
of  the  King  James  Bible.  The  controversial  purpose  of  this  edition, 
which  had  been  begun  by  Gregory  Martin  at  least  four  years 
earlier,  as  we  know  from  an  entry,  October  16,  1578,  in  the  Douay 
Diary,  is  plainly  apparent  from  the  Preface. 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  Catholic  Douay  Version. 

(Printed  in  the  English  College  at  Rheims,  1582.) 

The  contents  of  the  Preface  to  the  Douay  version  are  summed 
up  in  the  following  outline  : 

1 .  A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongues  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  nor  indiscriminately  profitable.  This 
stands  to  reason,  since,  except  through  the  interpreters  in  the 
synagogal  and  Christian  priesthood,  the  Bible,  except  in  frag- 
ments, was  not  and  could  not  have  been  known  for  centuries  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianity.  To  millions  of  professing  Chris- 
tians it  could  never  have  been  known  and  was  not  known  except 
as  it  was  and  is  through  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  until  the  art 
of  printing  made  books  for  the  multitude  possible.  As  to  the 
absolute  and  indiscriminate  reading,  the  words  of  St.  Peter  and 
the  effect  of  Protestant  divisions  prove  that  it  requires  check  and 
guidance. 

2.  "  Not  for  these  nor  any  such  like  causes  doe  we  translate 
this  sacred  booke,  but  upon  special  consideration  of  the  present 
time,  state,  and  condition  of  our  countrie."     And  this  condition  is 
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"  the  indiscrete  zeale  of  the  popular  and  their  factious  leaders," 
who  make  plausible  pretence  of  giving  God's  Word  to  the  people, 
whereas  they  pervert  its  meaning.  For  the  governors  of  holy 
Church,  "  to  whom  Christ  hath  given  charge  of  our  soules,  have 
neither  of  old  nor  of  late  indiscriminately  repudiated  all  vulgar 
versions  of  Scripture,  nor  have  they  at  any  time  generally  for- 
bidden the  faithful  to  reade  the  same." 

3.  Then  follow  some  examples  of  translations  in  the  vulgar  lan- 
guages of  different  nations,  such  as  the  Armenians,  the  Slavonians, 
the  Italian  and  the  French.  "  In  our  own  countrie,  notwithstanding 
the  Latin  tonge  was  ever  (to  use  the  Venerable  Bede's  words)  com- 
mon to  all  the  provinces  of  the  same  for  meditation  or  studie  of 
Scriptures — yet  they  were  extant  in  English  even  before  the 
troubles  that  Wicleffe  and  his  followers  raised  in  our  Church." 
And  in  proof  of  this  the  translators  refer  to  some  extant  manuscripts 
as  well  as  to  the  Constitutions  of  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury, "  in  a  Council  holden  at  Oxford,"  in  which  the  provision 
is  made  that  every  translation  thereafter  made  should  have  the 
approval  of  the  Diocesan,  lest  it  spread  false  doctrine  among 
those  who  are  too  ignorant  to  verify  the  text  by  reference  to  the 
original. 

4.  These  translations  are  to  be  used  with  discretion,  for 
although  "a  true, faithful, and  sincere  translation,"  opposed  to  the 
current  perversions  of  the  text,  is  a  necessity  of  the  times,  it  is 
only  they  who  are  "  humble,  discrete  and  devout,  and  like  to 
take  much  good,  and  no  harme  thereby"  who  should  be  encour- 
aged to  use  it.  So  has  it  been  at  all  times,  and  so  have  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  like  Augustine  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
ever  advised,  even  as  had  been  the  way  of  the  Jews  who  were  to 
learn  the  law  of  God  from  the  lips  of  their  priests. 

5.  The  popular  objections  of  withholding  the  Scriptures 
from  the  people  are  simply  answered  as  suggested  above,  and  the 
complaints  of  men  like  Calvin,  who  point  out  the  contentions 
among  the  translators,  are  cited  to  enforce  the  Catholic  argu- 
ment. 

6.  Confidently  the  translators  set  forth  their  plea  of  religious 
care  and  sincerity  observed  in  the  Douay  version.  They  follow 
the  interpretations  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  give  reasons  for 
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the  annotations  by  which  erroneous  reading  of  the  original  text  is 
prevented. 

7.  They  follow  in  the  main  the  old  Latin  Vulgate,  however, 
with  due  regard  to  the  Greek,  and  they  give  excellent  reasons  for 
this  course  ;  for  though  the  older  text  was  in  the  Greek  tongue,  it 
had  greatly  suffered  by  the  carelessness  or  misinformed  correctors 
of  a  later  date  who  acted  as  copyists  and  critics.  And  Beza  himself, 
censuring  Erasmus  for  his  rash  criticisms  of  the  Vulgate,  attests 
this  fact :  "  How  unworthy  and  without  cause  (writes  he)  doth 
Erasmus  blame  the  old  interpreter  as  dissenting  from  the  Greek  ? 
He  dissented,  I  grant,  from  those  Greek  copies  which  he  had  got- 
ten ;  but  we  have  found  not  in  one  place  that  the  same  interpreta- 
tion which  he  blameth  is  grounded  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  copies,  and  those  most  ancient." 

8.  Finally,  certain  differences  of  translation  are  pointed  out  by 
way  of  exemplifying  the  introduction  of  false  doctrine  on  the  part 
of  Luther  and  the  reformers  who  undertook  the  task  of  trans- 
lating.    Then  the  translators  conclude : 

"  Thus  we  have  endeavoured  by  al  meanes  to  satisfie  the  indif- 
ferent reader,  aiid  to  helpe  his  understanding  every  way,  both  in 
the  text,  and  by  annotations ;  and  withal  to  deale  most  sincerely 
before  God  and  man,  in  translating  and  expounding  the  most 
sacred  text  of  the  holy  Testament.  Fare  wel  good  Reader,  and 
if  we  profit  thee  any  whit  by  our  poore  paines  let  us  for  God's 
sake  be  partakers  of  thy  devout  praiers,  and  together  with  humble 
and  contrite  hart  call  upon  our  Saviour  Christ  to  cease  these 
troubles  and  stormes  of  his  derest  spouse." 

Were  the  Douay  Translators  Right? 

The  Douay  translation  was  made  in  1580. 

The  various  Protestant  versions  which  preceded  it,  and  the 
evil  influence  of  which  this  translation  was  intended  to  correct, 
were  those  of  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Matthew,  Taverner,  Cranmer, 
Wittingham,  Tomson,  that  published  at  Geneva  in  1 560,  and  the 
celebrated  Bishop's  Bible,  a  revision  of  the  Great  Bible  made 
through  Parker's  instrumentality. 

After  the  Douay  translation  had  by  comparison  shown  the 
errors  of  the  above-mentioned  versions,  an    authorized   Version 
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was  issued  in  i6i  i  by  King  James  I,  which  shows  the  very  decided 
influence  which  the  Douay  version  exercised  upon  it,  though  the 
Protestant  translators  make,  of  course,  no  mention  of  their  indebt- 
edness. 

Yet,  though  the  authorized  King  James  version  used  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  England,  was 
greatly  amended  by  comparison  with  the  Douay  version,  which 
forced  a  certain  recognition  of  previous  mistranslations  by  the 
more  zealous  but  less  just  reformers — what  is  the  value  of  the 
authorized  version  when  compared,  by  impartial  judges,  with  the 
original  text  from  which  it  departed  (whilst  it  professed  to  follow 
it  more  closely)  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  reasons  for  repudiat- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Ancient  Church  ? 

The  answer  is  given  by  the  forty-seven  revisers  of  1880, 
chosen  from  among  the  most  learned  Protestant  divines  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  They  make  nearly  20,000  corrections  in  which 
the  revision  differs  from  the  Authorized  Version ;  of  these  probably 
ten  per  cent.,  if  not  more,  are  a  clear  and  uncompromising  return  to 
the  old  Douay  version,  with  an  expHcit  recognition  of  the  bias  that 
had  actuated  the  translators  of  the  so-called  Reformation.  Of  this 
anyone  who  honestly  wishes  may  convince  himself,  and  we  hope 
to  have  occasion  for  further  demonstration  of  the  fact. 

Thus  the  Douay  version  stands  involuntarily  as  the  model  of 
correction  for  the  two  Protestant  versions  now  in  use  by  English- 
speaking  Christians.  The  first  is  the  Authorized  Version  of  King 
James,  which  corrected  the  most  glaring  errors  of  the  Lutheran 
imitators;  the  second  is  the  late  Revised  Version  of  1880,  which 
eliminated  several  thousand  errors  from  the  King  James  ver- 
sion. Another  revision  may  bring  us  back  entirely  to  the  old 
Douay  version,  which  in  some  respects  is  now  to  be  preferred  to  Dr. 
Challoner's  revision  of  it  made  over  a  century  ago,  because  the  style 
of  language  seemed  to  demand  a  new  version.  But  the  English 
language  has  become  better  known  even  in  its  older  forms,  since 
the  day  of  Challoner,  who  cared  more  for  accuracy  of  rendering 
the  original  than  for  rhythm  and  language. 

If  Dr.  Fox  will  read  the  quaint  words  of  the  Douay  Preface, 
with  these  and  similar  facts  in  mind,  and  with  less  of  the  Bible 
Christian's  narrow  bias,  he  may  discover  in  the  outspoken  sin- 
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cerity  of  the  writers  not  a  detestation  but  a  genuine  love  of  Holy 

Writ,  and  a  necessary  desire  that  its  lessons  for  good  should  find 

response  in  every  soul  the  whole  world  over. 

H.  J.  Heuser. 
Overbrook  Seminary,  Pa. 


METHOD  TO  BE  OBSEKVED  IN  ORGANIZING  NEW  RELIGIOUS 

ORDERS. 

Chapter  VIII. 

CONCERNING   THE    VOWS. 

96. — The  examination  of  the  novice  by  the  Bishop  or  his 
delegate  (mentioned  above,  n.  80)  must  precede  the  first  making 
of  vows.  Hence  the  Ordinary  is  to  be  informed  some  time  in 
advance  by  the  Superior  regarding  the  proposed  profession, 
(n.  81). 

97. — As  will  be  noted  hereafter,  in  the  chapter  on  the  vow  of 
poverty,  the  novice  must  dispose  of  all  her  temporal  goods 
before  she  makes  her  profession. 

98. — The  actual  taking  of  the  vows  should  be  preceded  by 
a  spiritual  retreat  of  ten  days. 

99. — The  formula  of  profession  must  be  inserted  in  the  Consti- 
tutions. It  is  to  state  simply  and  clearly,  and  without  superfluous 
wording,  the  fact  that  the  nun  makes  to  God  the  three  simple  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  according  to  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Institute,  either  for  a  time,  or  for  ever,  as  the  case  may  be. 

100. — The  space  of  time  for  which  the  vows  are  taken,  must 
be  explicitly  stated  in  the  formula  by  some  such  form  of  words 
as  :  for  one  year,  ox  for  three  years,  ox  for  ever. 

101. — The  profession  is,  as  it  were,  made  into  the  hands  of  the 
Superior,  or  some  Sister  deputed  by  her,  who  receives  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Institute. 

102. — A  fourth  vow  is  not  allowed  in  newly  founded  Insti- 
tutes. 

103.— The  three  aforenamed  vows  are  to  be  taken  from  year 
to  year  for  at  least  three,  but  not  more  than  six  years, 

104. — After  the  lapse  of  three  years  of  annual  vows,  another 
triennial  profession,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Institute, 
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may  be  made.  In  this  way  the  entire  period  of  temporary  vows 
can  be  extended  to  six  years. 

105. — When  the  time  of  the  temporary  vows  prescribed  in  the 
Constitutions  has  elapsed,  the  Sister,  if  she  be  worthy,  must  be 
admitted  to  perpetual  vows ;  if  she  is  not  worthy,  she  should  be 
dismissed  from  the  Institute. 

106. — As  soon  as  the  period  prescribed  for  temporary  vows 
expires,  the  said  vows  should  be  renewed  by  each  nun  without 
delay,  and  publicly. 

107. — A  secret  renewal  of  vows  is  not  to  be  permitted,  since 
public  testimony  of  the  act  should  be  given.  For  this  reason  it 
is  required  that  after  each  renewal  of  the  vows  here  mentioned,  a 
record  of  the  same  be  made,  signed  by  the  Superior  or  her  dele- 
gate, and  also  by  the  nun  who  renews  her  vows. 

108. — This  canonical  {juridical)  renewal  of  vows  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  renewal  of  vows  which  a  Sister  may  make 
merely  through  devotio7i.  The  former  should  be  made  immedi- 
ately upon  the  lapse  of  the  date  to  which  the  public  vows  were 
previously  made ;  the  other  can  be  made  at  any  time  and 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  year,  on  the  day  or  days  fixed 
ad  libitum  in  the  Constitutions. 

109. — What  has  hitherto  been  said  on  the  making  of  vows, 
applies  to  religious  of  both  sexes. 

Chapter  IX. 

GENERAL  RULES  REGARDING  THE  VOWS. 

110. — The  Constitutions  are  to  contain  three  distinct  chapters 
regarding  the  vows,  that  is  to  say,  one  for  each  vow.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  regarding  the  obligation 
imposed  by  the  different  vows,  each  of  the  chapters  is  to  bear  its 
distinct  respective  title,  thus  :  The  Vow  and  the  Virtue  of  Poverty, 
— The  Vow  and  the  Virtue  of  Chastity, — The  Vow  and  the  Virtue 
of  Obedience. 

111. — The  distinction  between  obligations  imposed  by  the  vow 
and  the  virtue  of  the  same  name,  should  be  very  clearly  defined 
in  these  chapters. 

112. — Dispensation  from  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
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obedience,  whether  taken  only  for  a  time  or  for  life,  in  the  Insti- 
tutes here  spoken  of,  is  reserved  to  the  Holy  See.  Hence  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  S.  Congregation,  if  such  dis- 
pensation is  desired  (Const.  Conditae,  p.  II,  n.  2). 

Chapter  X. 

REGARDING  THE  VOW  AND  THE  VIRTUE  OF  POVERTY. 

113. — By  the  simple  vow  of  poverty  the  nuns  renounce  all  right 
lawfully  to  dispose  of  any  temporal  object  without  leave  from 
legitimate  Superiors. 

114. — The  Sisters  are  thus  debarred  from  personally  retaining 
the  administration  of  their  own  possessions  of  whatever  kind. 

115. — For  this  reason  they  are,  before  they  take  their  first 
vows,  to  dispose  of  the  use  and  profit  of  their  income  or  of  the 
interest  accruing  from  their  possessions,  according  to  their  own 
good  pleasure ;  even,  if  they  so  choose,  in  favor  of  the  Institute 
to  which  they  attach  themselves. 

They  must  likewise,  before  making  their  first  vows,  hand  over 
to  some  other  person  or  persons  as  they  deem  best,  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  property ;  this  too  they  may  transfer  to  the  Insti- 
tute which  they  join,  if  they  have  made  their  offer  in  proper  form 
accepted  by  the  Institute. 

116. — Such  assignment  of  administration  and  interest  ceases  to 
have  effect  whenever  the  Sister  leaves  the  Institute;  for  this 
purpose  a  clause  which  makes  the  act  at  any  time  revocable  may 
be  inserted  in  the  instrument  of  transfer. 

117. — To  revoke  an  assignment  of  this  kind,  or  to  change  its 
dispositions,  requires,  whilst  the  vows  last,  the  permission  of  the 
Superior  General  of  the  Institute. 

118. — The  dispositions  regarding  the  use  and  profit  of  property, 
and  the  appointment  of  an  administrator,  just  mentioned,  should 
be  certified  either  before  a  notary  public  or  by  private  witnesses. 

119. — The  professed  retain  the  actual  possession  or  right  to 
their  property  {radicale  dominium) ;  they  are  in  fact  prohibited 
from  relinquishing  this  dominion  by  any  absolute  transfer  {inter 
vivos)  before  they  have  made  perpetual  vows. 

120. — It  is  desirable,  however,  that  each  religious  before  she 
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makes  her  temporary  vows,  should  with  absolute  freedom  dispose 
of  all  her  present  and  future  possessions  in  case  of  her  death,  that 
is,  by  testament. 

121. — The  permission  of  the  Apostolic  See  is  required  if  any 
Sister,  after  she  has  made  her  perpetual  vows,  desires  to  assign 
all  her  property  for  good,  that  is,  by  free  gift  to  any  person  or 
persons  {inter  vivos),  so  as  to  despoil  herself  of  all  rights  to  the 
same  thereafter, 

122. — Professed  nuns  require  likewise  the  sanction  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  both  for  making  and  for  changing  their  last  wills  or 
testaments ;  but  in  cases  of  urgency,  the  permission  either  of  the 
Ordinary,  or  of  the  Superior  General,  or  if  need  be  of  the  local 
Superior  will  suffice. 

123. — The  Sisters  are  at  liberty  to  comply  with  all  requisite 
legal  formalities,  for  which,  however,  they  should  obtain  the  per- 
mission of  the  Superior  General,  or,  in  case  of  urgency,  at  least 
the  sanction  of  the  local  Superior. 

124. — As  regards  any  kind  of  propeiiy  legitimately  acquired 
by  religious  after  they  have  made  their  vows,  they  should  or  may 
dispose  of  them  in  the  same  manner  as  is  prescribed  regarding 
possessions  held  by  them  before  they  made  their  first  profession 

125. — The  Sisters  are  not  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  dowry 
which  they  have  brought  to  the  Institute. 

126. — After  having  made  their  vows,  the  Sisters  have  no  claims 
or  reserve  of  property-right  upon  anything  which  they  may  have 
acquired  by  their  industry  and  care  in  behalf  of  the  Institute ;  but 
all  the  things  so  acquired  must  be  regarded  as  community  pos- 
session destined  for  the  general  use  of  the  Institute  or  house. 

127. — All  furniture,  food  and  clothing  are  to  be  considered  as 
property  of  the  community,  to  be  used  in  common.  With  regard 
to  garments,  it  is  proper  that  there  be  separate  provision  made  in 
the  common  storeroom  for  the  strictly  personal  needs  of  each. 

128. — The  furnishing  provided  for  the  Sisters,  with  the  per- 
mission of  their  Superiors,  should  be  in  conformity  with  their  pro- 
fession of  poverty,  and  they  should  have  nothing  that  is  super- 
fluous ;  on  the  other  hand  they  should  not  be  left  without  those 
things  which  are  necessary  to  them. 
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Chapter  XI. 

THE   vow    AND   THE    VIRTUE   OF    CHASTITY. 

129. — In  making  the  vow  of  chastity  a  nun  at  her  profession 
binds  herself  to  observe  celibacy,  and  she,  moreover,  pledges  her- 
self by  a  new  title,  that  is,  in  virtue  of  the  vow  itself,  to  abstain  from 
any  act  opposed  to  chastity. 

130. — It  is  desirable  that  the  Constitutions  should  contain 
suitable  cautions  for  guarding  chastity.  Those  cautions,  however, 
should  be  general,  and  should  not  go  into  details. 

131. — For  Institutes  whose  members  are  exposed  to  special 
dangers  on  account  of  their  more  frequent  intercourse  in  the 
exercise  of  their  ministrations  toward  secular  persons  of  either 
sex,  particular  rules  that  seem  necessary  and  opportune  for 
the  observance  of  the  vow  of  chastity,  are  to  be  laid  down  in  all 
prudence. 

Chapter  XII. 

THE   vow   AND    VIRTUE   OF   OBEDIENCE. 

132. — By  the  vow  of  obedience,  a  religious  assumes  the 
obligation  of  obeying  the  command  of  her  lawful  Superior  in 
those  things  which  pertain  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  life  of  the 
Institute,  that  is,  regarding  the  observance  of  the  vows  and  Con- 
stitutions. 

133. — It  cannot  be  strictly  said  that  the  Constitutions  of  an 
Institute  become  obligatory  by  reason  of  the  vow  of  obedience,  in 
such  a  way  that  a  Sister  if  she  violates  any  point  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, thereby  sins  against  the  vow  of  obedience. 

134. — It  is  rather  as  a  result  of  the  virtue  of  obedience  that  a 
nun  is  bound  to  conform  to  the  regulations  both  of  the  Constitu- 
tions and  of  her  Superiors. 

135. — A  Sister  is  obliged  by  the  vow  of  obedience  only  when 
her  lawful  Superior  expressly  commands  an  act  in  virtue  of  holy 
obedience,  or  under  formal  precept,  or  by  words  that  have  an 
equivalent  force  according  to  the  Constitutions. 

136. — Except  for  grave  reasons.  Superiors  should  not  demand 
an  act  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience  ;  only  when  a  sufficiently  grave 
reason  demands  it  should  they  issue  such  order,  cautiously  and 
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prudentl}'.     In  these  cases  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  command  in 
writing  or  at  least  in  presence  of  two  witnesses. 

137. — Local  Superiors,  especially  those  of  small  houses,  should 
not  give  such  formal  commands. 

Chapter  XIII. 

CONFESSION    AND    COMMUNION. 

138. — The  Sisters,  ordinarily,  should  go  to  confession  once 
every  week. 

139. — The  regulations  of  the  Constitution  of  Benedict  XIV. 
Pastoralis  Curae,  August  5,  1748,  and  of  the  decree  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  Quemadmodum,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1890,  with  regard  to  ordinary,  extraordinary,  and  supple- 
mentary confessors,  the  former  constitution  applying  only  to 
Institutes  of  Sisters,  the  latter  likewise  to  religious  men,  are  to 
be  observed  intact. 

140. — For  each  house  of  Sisters  there  should  be  one  confessor 
appointed  to  hear  the  sacramental  confessions  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

141. — While  the  Superioress  is  at  liberty  to  ask  the  Bishop  to 
appoint  some  definite  confessor  whose  ministry  she  may  consider 
particularly  useful  to  the  community,  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  Bishop  is  the  proper  judge  in  such  matters,  and  that  his 
appointment  should  be  received  with  entire  acquiescence.  To  his 
judgment  also  is  to  be  left  the  appointment  of  chaplains  who  are 
to  say  Mass  or  give  the  conferences  to  the  community. 

142. — The  Confessor  appointed  by  the  Bishop  is  to  remain  in 
this  office  for  a  term  of  three  years  only. 

143. — Besides  the  ordinary  Confessor,  the  Bishop  is  to  appoint 
an  extraordinary  Confessor,  who  is  to  be  at  the  disposition  of  the 
community  twice,  thrice,  or  oftener  in  the  year,  so  that  all  the 
Sisters  may  have  recourse  to  him,  without,  however,  being  under 
the  obligation  of  confessing  to  him. 

144 — Besides  the  extraordinary  Confessor,  the  Sisters  are 
privileged  occasionally  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  special  Con- 
fessor, whose  advice  they  may  for  just  reasons  deem  requisite  for 
their  guidance. 
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145. — Benedict  XIV  warns  Bishops  that  they  make  no  objec- 
tion, should  particular  nuns  desire  at  times  to  confess  to  some 
other  than  the  regular  Confessor ;  and,  unless  the  Sister  who 
makes  the  demand,  or  the  Confessor  for  whom  she  asks,  suggest 
the  contrary  course,  every  facility  should  be  allowed  to  second 
the  wishes  of  a  religious  in  this  respect.  We  have  herein  the 
example  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  who  not  only  provided  for  his 
Institute  of  Visitation  nuns  an  extraordinary  Confessor  at  the 
regular  Quartertenses  of  the  year,  but  instructed  the  Superiors  of 
the  different  houses  that  they  should  readily  grant  the  request 
for  a  special  Confessor,  unless  it  proceeded  from  mere  fickleness 
of  disposition,  or  from  some  indiscreet  attachment  or  desire  of 
singularity. 

146.  As  often,  therefore,  as  a  Sister  asks  to  see  an  extraordinary 
Confessor  for  her  peace  of  mind  or  because  she  hopes  to  make 
better  progress  in  the  spiritual  life,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
of  quieting  doubts  of  conscience,  let  the  Superior  acquiesce  with- 
out inquiring  about  the  particular  reasons  or  showing  any 
reluctance  to  grant  the  permission. 

147.  But  where  the  Bishops,  in  accordance  with  the  Decree 
Quemadmodum,  have  appointed  priests,  and  granted  to  them  the 
requisite  faculties  for  this  purpose,  the  Superiors  are  free  to  have 
recourse  to  such  priests  without  obtaining  any  special  leave  from 
the  Bishop. 

148. — When  Sisters  are  in  danger  of  death,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Superiors  either  to  give  them  freely  the  opportunity  of  having 
an  extraordinary  Confessor,  or  to  grant  their  request  for  anyone 
in  particular. 

149. — When  Sisters  go  to  confession  in  a  public  church,  they 
are  at  liberty  to  confess  to  any  priest  approved  by  the  Bishop. 

150. — The  days  on  which  all  the  Sisters  should  approach  Holy 
Communion  in  common,  may  be  determined  by  the  Constitutions, 
in  such  a  way  however,  as  to  leave  some  liberty  to  the  individual. 

151. — This  appointment  of  definite  days  on  which  all  the  Sis- 
ters are  to  approach  Holy  Communion,  has  the  force  of  a  directive 
rule,  but  without  binding  as  positive  law,  or  under  pain  of  fault, 
or  as  a  restrictive  measure.  Hence  each  Sister  may,  according 
to  the  prudent  judgment  of  her  Confessor,  either  abstain  from 
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communicating  on  the  days  appointed,  or  approach  more  fre- 
quently than  is  stated  in  the  Constitution.  Nevertheless  it  is 
greatly  to  be  urged  that  each  Sister  keep  herself  in  such  disposi- 
tions that  she  may  not  be  obliged  to  omit  the  Communions  made 
by  the  Community  at  fixed  times. 

152. — According  to  the  express  and  formal  terms  of  the 
Decree  Quetnadmodutn,  the  permission  to  approach  holy  Commu- 
nion— and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  prohibition  to  receive  it — 
may  be  granted  alone  by  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary  Confessor ; 
so  that  the  Superioress  has  no  jurisdiction  or  authority  whatever 
in  this  matter.  It  suffices,  that  a  religious  who  has  obtained  per- 
mission to  communicate  more  frequently  than  the  Constitutions 
provide,  informs  her  Superioress  of  this  permission. 

153. — Ample  time  ought  to  be  allowed  to  all  the  Sisters, 
both  to  prepare  for  Communion,  and  to  make  their  thanksgiving 
after  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Criticisins  and  f^otes. 

THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  OENTUEY :  Appa- 
ritions, Eevelations  and  Graces.  By  Bernard  St.  John.  London: 
Burns  &  Gates ;  New  York :  Benziger  Brothers.    Pp.  xv — 486. 

"  Here  in  England,"  wrote  Father  Faber  in  1862/  "  Mary  is  not 
preached  enough.  Devotion  to  her  is  low,  thin,  and  poor.  It  is 
frightened  out  of  its  wits  by  the  sneers  of  heresy."  Mr.  St.  John 
considers  that  this  reproach  is  applicable  to-day,  and  in  order  to  meet 
it  he  has  collected  in  a  handsome  volume  adorned  with  several  excel- 
lent illustrations,  the  history  of  the  greater  manifestations  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  during  the  past  century  in  France  at  La  Salette,  Lourdes, 
Pontmain,  Bellevoisin,  and  in  connection  with  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires  in  Paris  and  with  the  miraculous  medal  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  He  treats  his  subject,  as  Pere  Thiriet,  O.M.I.,  points 
out  in  his  short  introduction,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  ex 
ptofesso  ascetical  writer,  but  from  that  of  an  impartial  historian  bent 
on  sifting  truth  from  legend.  The  work  is,  notwithstanding,  well 
calculated  to  excite  devotion  to  Our  Lady  among  the  lukewarm  and 
faithless.  In  an  age  given  over  to  materialism,  when  the  very  men- 
tion of  the  miraculous  provokes  a  smile  or  a  jeer,  it  would  seem 
providential  that  the  believer  is  able  to  point  to  facts,  above  all  suspicion 
of  cavil,  which  the  most  sceptical  have  professed  their  powerlessness  to 
explain  on  any  natural  hypothesis.  God  has  not  left  Himself  with- 
out a  witness  to  a  generation  deaf  and  dumb  concerning  the  marvels 
of  the  world  where  spirits  dwell.  •'  How  explain,"  asks  the  author, 
"  in  a  human  sense  and  satisfactorily,  the  radiant  apparition  at  the 
Lourdes  Grotto,  or  the  ho  less  radiant  one  in  the  night  sky  above 
Pontmain,  each  accompanied  by  words  that  were  to  be  singularly 
ratified  by  subsequent  events  ?  Or,  how  explain  the  instantaneous 
forming,  at  the  voice  of  prayer,  of  sound  flesh  in  an  unsound  part  ? 
or  the  sudden  acquiring  of  sight,  speech,  and  hearing  by  those  who 
had  never  seen,  spoken,  or  heard  ?  All  this  Lourdes  has  witnessed. 
Or  how  explain  the  sudden  and  complete  straightening  of  a  backbone 
considered  by  science  to  be  irremediably  crooked,  as  in  the  case  of 

1  In  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  B.  de  Montfort's  Traiti  de  la  Vraie  Devo- 
tion d  la  Sainte  Vierge. 
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Maria  Vangeois  at  Pontmain  ?  There  is  but  one  answer.  Christ 
willed  by  unmistakable  signs  to  give  the  unbelieving  rationalist  an 
object-lesson  in  the  existence  of  the  supernatural  and  at  the  same  time 
to  arouse  the  devotion  (diminishing  to  some  extent,  through  the  pre- 
vailing atmosphere  of  materialism)  of  Catholics  to  His  Blessed  Mother. 
The  religious  congregations  of  men  and  women  raised  up  by  Almighty 
God  under  the  name  and  patronage  of  Mary,  such  as  the  Missionaries  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  are 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  apparitions  vouchsafed  to  France. ' '  Had 
there  been  no  apparition  by  Mount  Gargas,  we  should  never  have 
heard  of  the  Missionaries  of  La  Salette ;  and  had  not  the  converted 
Jew,  Theodore  Ratisbonne,  been  won  by  the  devotion  to  Notre  Dame 
des  Victoires  .  .  .  and  had  not  his  brother  Alphonse  been  converted 
by  the  vision  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrea  delle  Fratte  in  Rome,  the 
world  would  probably  not  have  been  enriched  by  the  two  congrega- 
tions of  Our  Lady  of  Sion. ' ' 

On  a  par  with  the  stimulus  given  by  the  apparition  to  the  relig- 
ious life  is  the  undoubted  increase  among  the  faithful  generally  of  love 
toward  Mary  and  of  trust  in  her  intercession — a  love  and  a  trust  that 
show  themselves  in  a  more  steadfast  imitation  of  her  life,  and  have 
been  rewarded  by  an  abundant  bestowal  of  grace  and  help.  Mr.  St. 
John  has  done  well  to  bring  this  secondary  feature  of  his  subject  into 
prominence.  The  votaries  of  Christian  Science  (so-called,  for,  in 
truth,  there  is  little  of  science  and  still  less  of  "  Christianity  "  in  its 
tenets  and  principles)  in  America,  or  of  "faith-healing"  in  Europe, 
may  appeal  to  wonders  worked  in  the  dismal  realm  of  disease, 
although  we  strongly  doubt  whether  they  can  point  to  one  organic 
cure  verified  by  competent  medical  authority ;  but  what  have  they 
to  set  against  the  marvels  of  spiritual  recovery  from  the  thraldom  of 
temptation,  from  the  cancer  of  sin,  that  are  the  veriest  commonplace 
in  the  history  of  thousands  who  flock  annually  to  the  shrines  of 
Lourdes  or  of  La  Salette  ?  To  heal  in  a  moment  a  diseased  limb  may 
excite  the  amazement  of  the  incredulous ;  the  Catholic,  conscious  by 
bitter  experience  of  the  strenuousness  of  the  soul's  struggle  against 
evil,  will  pay  more  attention  to  the  spiritual  benefits  which  he  learns 
from  the  witness  of  many  thankful  hearts,  have  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  relief  from  physical  pain. 

The  reader  will  find  much  to  edify  him  in  the  carefully  told  narra- 
tives of  miracles  in  both  fields,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual.  He  will 
learn  more  fully  of  the  many  cures  from  organic  disease  of  all  kinds, 
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attested  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  at  Lourdes,  and  of  the  lesser 
known  but  not  less  striking  miracles  at  Pontmain  and  Bellevoisin,  such 
as  the  complete  restoration  to  speech  and  hearing  of  a  boy  who  had 
been  deaf  and  dumb  for  a  year  after  an  attack  of  meningitis  at  the 
former  place,  and  the  healing  of  a  woman  in  the  last  stage  of  pul- 
monary consumption  at  the  latter  place.  There  is  also  a  singularly 
interesting  account  of  the  cures  worked  through  the  intercession  of 
Our  Lady  of  Victories  at  the  Church  dedicated  to  her  under  that  title 
in  Paris. 

Of  the  miracles  of  grace  recorded  in  the  book,  the  most  note- 
worthy is  the  conversion  of  the  Jew,  Mr.  Alphonse  Ratisbonne.  In- 
tensified in  his  hatred  of  Christianity  by  the  conversion  to  Catholicism 
of  his  brother  Theodore,  Alphonse  set  out  for  the  East  with  not  the 
remotest  intention  of  changing  his  creed.  With  amused  contempt  he 
put  in  his  pocket,  when  at  Rome,  the  miraculous  medal  commemorat- 
ing the  Manifestation  of  Our  Lady  to  Sister  Catharine  Labour^,  given 
him  by  a  fervent  Catholic  friend.  This  was  on  January  16,  1842. 
On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  he  entered,  in  company  with  his 
friend,  the  Church  of  St.  Andrea  delle  Fratte  where,  on  the  following 
day,  the  funeral  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Ferronnays,  who  had  long 
prayed  for  his  conversion,  was  to  take  place.  His  friend,  M.  de 
Buissiere,  left  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  on  his  return  found  him 
prostrate,  his  face  bathed  in  tears.  When  taken  outside  the  church 
he  could  only  say, — '*  Lead  me  whither  you  will.  After  what  I  have 
seen  I  can  but  obey."  Then,  drawing  forth  the  medal  he  pressed  it 
to  his  lips  murmuring  over  it  burning  words  of  gratitude.  He  was 
led  to  the  Church  of  the  Gesu,  and  there  declared  to  a  Jesuit  Father 
how  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  represented  on  the  medal,  had  appeared  to 
him  standing  on  an  altar,  beautiful  and  majestic,  and  won  his  heart  to 
faith  in  her  Divine  Son.  He  became  a  priest  and  the  co-founder  with 
his  brother  of  the  Z'  CEuvre  de  Notre  Dame  de  Sion.  Forty  years 
after  his  miraculous  conversion  he  died  at  Jerusalem  with  the  name  of 
Mary  on  his  lips. 

The  whole  section  on  the  shrine  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  is  a 
record  of  similar  conversions  beginning  with  that  of  M.  Joly,  a  God- 
less octogenarian.  The  graces  that  have  flowed  from  that  world- 
famous  spot  are  the  best  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  wonders 
wrought  upon  the  soul  by  Mary.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first  act 
of  public  devotion  in  England  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  since  the 
Reformation  was  the  foundation  by  Benedictine  nuns  at  Princethorpe 
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near  Rugby  of  an  association  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 
affiliated  to  the  mother  one  in  Paris.  The  stream  of  conversions  in 
England  and  America  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Paris 
shrine  is  known  only  to  God,  although  the  ex  voto  offerings  that 
hang  around  the  altar  bear  eloquent  witness  to  its  extent. 

The  author's  description  of  the  actual  appearances  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  France  is  remarkable  for  its  sobriety  and  its  judicial  tone. 
He  is  especially  careful  to  dwell  upon  the  opposition  from  ecclesias- 
tical authority  which  confronted  the  early  propagators  of  the  stories 
of  the  apparitions,  for  example,  at  Lourdes  and  at  La  Salette.  That 
initial  scepticism,  like  the  unbelief  of  Thomas,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  the  authenticity  of  the  several  apparitions  with  their 
accompanying  revelations.  We  think,  however,  that  more  references 
might  be  given  for  several  of  the  statements,  especially  for  those  con- 
cerning the  alleged  retreat  of  the  German  forces  before  Laval  through 
the  intervention  of  Our  Lady  of  Pontmain.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
admirably  fulfils  its  purpose  of  stimulating  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  by  reminding  men  of  the  wonders  wrought  by  her  in  an  unbe- 
lieving age.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  skeptical  to  close  the 
volume  without  the  instinctive  exclamation,  "  Digitus  Dei  est  hie.'''' 

ELEMENTS  OP  RELIGIOUS  LIPE.  By  Wm.  Humphrey,  S.J.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London ;  Thomas  Baker.  1903.  Pp. 
xvi-438. 

Since  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Father 
Humphrey's  valuable  hoo\i  on  The  Religious  State  (now  for  some  years 
out  of  print),  two  important  works  have  appeared  on  the  same  sub- 
ject; — the  "Guide  canonique  pour  les  Constitutions  des  Soeurs  a 
voeux  simples,"  by  Monsignor  Albert  Battaudier,  for  almost  twenty 
years  a  Consultor  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regu- 
lars, and  the  Normae  secundum  quas  S.  Congregatio  Episcoporum  et 
Regularium  procedere  solet  in  approbandis  novis  Institutis  votorum 
simplicium. 

Both  works  are  necessarily  of  high  doctrinal  and  authoritative  value. 
Father  Humphrey  has  incorporated  their  substance  in  the  present 
edition  of  his  own  book.  The  edition  is  thus  more  than  a  mere 
reprint ;  not  only  does  it  contain  an  entirely  new  chapter  on  Congre- 
gations of  Sisters  living  under  simple  vows,  /.  e.,  all  post-Reformation 
Institutes  of  religious  women,  but  as  well  the  entire  edition  has  been 
throughout  revised. 
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In  its  original  form  the  work  appeared  in  three  volumes  under  the 
title  of  The  Religious  State,  in  reality  a  full  digest  of  the  doctrine  of 
Suarez  in  his  treatise  De  Static  Religionis.  Elements  of  Religious  Life 
contains  the  sum  of  the  larger  work  in  a  handier  shape.  Its  main 
chapters  treat  of  the  State  of  Perfection  ;  the  Constitution  of  the 
Religions  State  ;  Entrance  into  Religion  ;  Religious  Profession  ;  the 
Religious  Vows  (in  three  sections)  ;  Religious  Superiors ;  Departure 
from  Religious  Life.  They  are  all  marked  by  the  clearness  of  defi- 
nition, the  exactness  of  distinctions,  the  scientific  nature  of  the 
arrangement  of  material  that  one  looks  for  in  a  disciple  of  St.  Thomas 
and  of  Suarez.  After  contrasting  the  state  of  perfection  (consisting 
in  men's  striving  after  union  with  God,  founded  on  charity,  the  queen 
of  virtues),  with  the  states  of  Christian  life,  common  life,  and  holi- 
ness, and  counsels  with  precepts,  Father  Humphrey  lays  down  five 
conditions  as  necessary  in  order  to  its  existence  before  he  distinguishes 
three  degrees  in  it,  viz. :  the  state  of  conflict,  or  of  the  purgative  way, 
the  state  of  the  illuminative  way,  and  the  state  of  the  unitive  way, — 
and  the  two  states  of  perfection,  that  to  be  acquired  (the  state  of 
Religious)  and  that  to  be  exercised  (the  state  of  Bishops). 

On  this  foundation  the  author  builds  the  constitution  of  the  Re- 
ligious state.  Counsels  of  perfection  as  well  as  vows  enter  into  its 
essence.  The  three  counsels  suffice  to  remove  all  hindrances  to  char- 
ity, but  vows  made  to  God  are  necessary  for  their  fulfilment.  For  the 
only  way  in  which  a  state  of  perfection  can  be  consecrated  to  God  is 
by  a  distinct  promise  made  to  God.  These  vows  are  either  simple  or 
solemn  in  so  far  as  their  effects  are  more  or  less  stringent  upon  personal 
liberty.  Approbation  by  ecclesiastical  authority  (either  the  Pope  or 
Bishop)  is  needed  for  the  institution  of  a  religious  body  in  which  the 
vows  of  perfection  are  fulfilled. 

Much  practical  information  as  to  hindrances,  the  case  of  parish 
priests  and  of  clerics  under  mission  oath,  mutual  obligations  of  fathers 
and  sons  (why  not  also  of  mothers  and  daughters?),  the  distinction 
between  vocations  to  religious  life  and  to  clerical  religious  life,  and 
the  noviceship,  is  given  in  the  ensuing  chapter  on  "Entrance  into 
Religion."  A  summary  of  the  Decrees  '' Neminem  latet'^  and  ^^  Ad 
universalis'^  of  Pius  IX,  and  ^' Ferpensis  temporum''  of  Leo  XIII, 
complete  its  usefulness. 

The  substance  of  religious  profession,  consisting  in  the  holocaust 
which  the  religious  makes  of  himself  to  God  at  the  hands  of  the 
Superior  of  the  Order ;  its  formal  effects,  including  a  bondage  and  a 
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sonship;  the  ratification  of  invalid  profession  ;  the  effect  of  renovatioR 
of  vows — are  next  discussed  concisely,  yet  fully. 

As  is  to  be  expected  from  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the 
third  of  the  religious  vows  is  treated  at  greatest  length.  Obedience  is 
declared  to  be  the  chief  of  the  three  vows,  both  by  reason  of  the 
excellence  of  the  matter  consecrated  by  it  to  God,  even  the  soul,  the 
understanding,  the  will,  the  whole  man,  and  by  reason  of  the  greater 
extensiveness  of  the  offering.  The  peculiar  kind  of  obedience  which 
belongs  to  the  religious  life,  in  that  it  is  one  of  the  goods  of  super- 
erogation that  falls  under  the  evangelical  counsels  of  perfection,  is  the 
obedience  which  a  man  renders  to  another  in  matters  not  otherwise 
prescribed,  but  which  nevertheless  may  lawfully  be  done.  For  the 
exercise  of  this  obedience  there  must  be  preceptive  will  on  the  part  of 
the  superior — that  is,  a  will  to  bind  to  the  doing  of  the  work.  It  is 
limited  in  a  twofold  way :  first,  that  which  is  prescribed  must  not  be 
evil,  either  intrinsically  or  by  virtue  of  the  prohibition  of  a  superior  ; 
secondly,  it  must  be  something  compatible  with  the  Rule. 

To  satisfy  the  obligations  of  religious  obedience  there  is  needed 
besides  the  execution  of  the  command,  promptitude,  and  an  intention 
of  some  kind  directing  the  will  of  the  subject  toward  the  act,  as  it  falls 
under  the  will  of  the  superior.  St.  Ignatius  declares  that  that  obedi- 
ence is  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  virtue,  in  which  a  subject  does  not 
make  the  will  of  the  superior  his  own.  He  adds  that  the  subject  must 
also  consent  in  affection  of  the  will,  so  that  the  wills  of  both  superior 
and  subject  should  be  the  same.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  taken  up 
with  a  discussion  of  the  powers  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  of  the  Episco- 
pate (especially  over  Congregations  which  are  not  exempt),  and  of  a 
general  superioress.  The  only  flaw  in  an  otherwise  excellent  section 
is  the  scanty  and  not  over-clear  allusion  to  what  is  known  as  '*  blind 
obedience,"  a  much  misunderstood  point. 

The  various  kinds  of  religious  superiors,  and  the  nature  of  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  form  the  subject  of  a  somewhat  technical 
chapter.  Leo  XIIl's  Decree  Quemadtnodum,  by  which  intimate  mani- 
festation of  conscience  in  any  manner  on  the  part  of  religious  to  their 
superiors  is  definitely  forbidden,  passes  under  a  searching  analysis  ; 
and  there  are  some  instructive  remarks  on  appeals  from  unjust 
sentences. 

Many  practical  warnings  are  contained  in  the  section  treating  of 
departure  from  Religion.  Internal  apostasy  is  shown  to  have  been 
committed  when  the  religious  deliberately  purposes  to  break  his  vows. 
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It  is  consummated  when  he  deserts  his  Order  with  the  intentiop  of 
not  returning  to  it.  This  is  true  even  of  those  who  are  only  under  simple 
vows.  Religious  expelled  from  their  Orders  are  not  on  that  account 
released  from  the  bond  of  their  profession.  Their  vows  endure,  and 
the  members  are  bound  to  amend  sufficiently  to  satisfy  their  superiors  so 
that  they  may  receive  them  back.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  privilege  granted 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus  enjoining  that  no  one  professed  therein  can 
pass  to  any  other  Order,  except  that  of  the  Carthusians,  under  pain  of 
excommunication  ipso  facto.  Remarks  on  the  obligations  of  religious 
who  become  Bishops  or  Cardinals  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  new  chapter  of  the  present  edition,  the  longest  in  the  book 
(it  runs  into  some  130  pages),  provides  exhaustive  information  con- 
cerning congregations  of  Sisters  under  Simple  Vows.  Such  Institutes 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States,  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Propaganda,  but  the  Sacred  Congregation  in  its  pro- 
cedure follows  generally  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Congregation 
of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  on  whose  enactments  Father  Humphrey 
bases  his  treatise.  He  writes  fully  on  the  Decrees  of  praise,  of  appro- 
bation, of  approbation  by  way  of  experiment,  and  of  definitive  appro- 
bation, by  which  Institutes  of  religious  women  are  gradually  erected 
canonically.  He  notes,  however,  that  the  Sacred  Congregation 
restricts  the  name  of  *'  Religious  "  to  those  who  belong  to  Religious 
Orders  with  solemn  vows.  The  steps  necessary  for  obtaining  the 
several  decrees  of  approbation  are  stated  concisely,  and  eight  classes 
of  persons  are  declared  to  be  incapable  of  admission  without  dispensa- 
tion into  an  Institute  seeking  authoritative  recognition.  The  sections 
on  the  postulantship  (a  modern  institution),  the  noviceship,  vows,  the 
common  life,  the  confessor  of  the  community,  the  government  of  the 
Congregation,  the  powers,  duties,  and  qualifications  of  the  Superioress 
General,  together  with  her  relations  with  the  Ordinary  ;  the  offices  of 
Counsellors,  Econome,  and  Mistress  of  Novices,  deserve  special 
praise  for  their  fulness  and  lucidity. 

This  last  chapter  alone  makes  the  book  worth  possessing.  It 
should  be  read  by  every  priest  whose  duties  bring  him  into  contact 
with  modern  Institutes  of  Sisters.  Father  Humphrey  deserves  the 
thanks  of  clergy,  religious,  and  seminarists  for  having  provided  them 
with  an  invaluable  manual  of  instruction  on  every  branch  of  the 
Religious  Life. 
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OUTLINES  OF  PSTOHOLOGY.  An  Elementary  Treatise,  with  some 
Practical  Applications.  By  Josiah  Royce,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  New  York  ; 
The  Macmillan  Oo.    1903.    Pp.  xxvii— 392. 

A  work  on  psychology  from  the  hand  of  Professor  Royce  cannot 
fail  of  being  instructive  and  interesting — all  the  more  so  when  it  is 
found  that  it  is  not  "a  book  upon  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  nor  does 
it  deal  with  any  philosophical  problems. ' '  That  it  is  possible  for  any 
writer  to  treat  of  psychology  without  trespassing  on  the  field  of  philos- 
ophy may  well  be  questioned,  nor  will  the  informed  reader  be  pre- 
pared to  allow  that  Professor  Royce  has  succeeded  in  keeping  perfectly 
within  his  self-imposed  limits.  However,  it  is  something  to  be  as- 
sured in  advance  that  no  excursions  into  the  far-away  regions  wherein 
The  World  and  the  Individual^  is  located,  are  here  to  be  made.  On 
the  other  hand  the  book  is  no  summary  of  the  results  of  modern  ex- 
perimental psychology,  however  interesting  these  are  to  the  author 
and  may  be  presumed  so  to  be  to  his  readers.  Supposing  then  "aseri- 
ous  reader,  but  not  one  trained  either  in  experim  ental  methods  or  in 
philosophical  inquiries,"  the  author's  aim  is  to  tell  him  a  few  things 
that  seem  important  regarding  the  most  fundamental  and  general  pro- 
cesses, laws,  and  conditions  of  mental  life.  Nothing  whatever  is  said 
"about  the  philosophical  problem  of  the  relations  of  mind  and  body, 
and  nothing  about  the  true  place  of  mind  in  the  universe. ' ' 

What  is  significant  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  original  in  Professor 
Royce' s  treatment  of  psychological  phenomena  is  its  grouping.  The 
time-honored  classification  into  feeling,  intellect,  and  will  is  set  aside 
in  favor  of  discriminating  sensitiveness,  docility  and  initiative.  This 
triplet  points  to  three  provisionally  distinct  types  of  the  signs  of  mind. 
The  first  is  that  by  which  an  organism  indicates  satisfaction  or  dissatis- 
faction (feeling),  and  also  discriminates  between  the  various  sensory 
disturbances  that  come  to  it  from  without.  The  second — docility — 
designates  the  influence  of  past  experience  on  the  organism  ;  the  phe- 
nomena usually  considered  under  ititelligence  and  conduct  are  here 
investigated.  The  third — mental  initiative — points  to  the  inherent, 
spontaneous  contribution  of  the  organism  apart  from  present  sensory 
excitations  or  past  experiences  and  habits.  This  latter  type  of  mental 
phenomena  has  its  physical  analogue  in  what  Loeb  has  called  "  trop- 
ism,"  i.e.,  a.  response  of  an  organism  to  some  physical  or  chemical 
stimulus,  such  as  is  illustrated  by  the  moth's  flight  into  the  candle- 
flame.  Professor  Royce  makes  much  of  this  "  tropism  "  phenomenon, 
in  connection  with  another,  mainly  original,  view  of  the  phenomenon 

I  Macmillan,  1901. 
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oi feeling.  Feelings,  he  thinks,  are  inadequately  classified  under  the 
pleasure-displeasure  groups.  Restlessness  and  quiescence  he  regards  as 
distinct  and  independent  phenomena.  "  In  the  most  important  part 
of  our  activities  we  are  eager  not  for  pleasure  but  for  rationally  satis- 
factory change  both  of  our  environment  and  of  our  conduct.  Upon 
such  rational  eagerness  is  based  all  that  is  most  characteristic  of.  our 
mental  initiative''''  (p.  331).  The  practical  consequence  of  this  radi- 
cal feeling  for  the  cultivation  of  strenuous  mental  activity  is  obvious. 
*  *  Every  sign  of  such  a  tendency  should  be  encouraged  by  a  teacher. 
It  is  equally  true  that  every  effort  should  be  made  not  to  confuse  such 
activities  with  those  which  merely  give  a  child  pleasure.  The  purpose 
of  a  teacher  is  not  merely  to  aid  a  child  '  to  do  what  he  likes  to  do  ; '  the 
purpose  of  the  teacher  is  to  assist  the  child  to  become  eager  to  do  some- 
thing that  is  in  itself  of  a  rationally  significant  tendency.  That  this 
eagerness  is  pleasant  is  indeed  often  the  case.  But  pleasure  is  by-play. 
The  restless  eagerness  is  the  essential.  And  it  is  such  eagerness  that 
accompanies  us  into  later  life,  wherein  we  may  often  be  deeply  inter- 
ested in  life,  even  when  we  find  only  very  moderate  pleasure  in  it.  As 
Schiller  states  the  case,  '  Passion  flees,  but  love  must  remain '  "  (p.  332  ) . 
The  passage  here  cited  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  pervading  the 
book.  The  technical  exposition  of  mental  phenomena  terminates  in 
practical  wisdom ;  the  psychology  floresces  in  pedagogy.  There  is 
nothing  indeed  particularly  novel  in  these  art-rules,  but  they  have  the 
higher  merit  of  sound  sense  and  direct  connection  with  the  scientific 
root  from  which  they  are  seen  directly  to  grow. 

On  the  whole,  the  value  of  Professor  Royce's  book  seems  to  lie  in 
its  suggestiveness.  It  makes  one  think.  Its  mode  of  treatment  is 
fresh  and  striking,  its  style  forceful  and  perfectly  translucent.  The 
present  reviewer  differs  ex  toto  with  some  things  it  contains — notably 
with  the  treatment  of  the  will  and  the  intellect,  which  he  regards  as 
neither  thorough  nor  objective.  Nevertheless  he  owes  to  the  volume 
some  hours  of  absorbed  interest,  and  he  gladly  recommends  it  to  stu- 
dents of  Catholic  philosophy  as  one  of  the  very  best  expositions  of 
recent  psychology,  theoretical  and  practical. 

OONTEMPOEAEY  PSYCHOLOGY.    By  Guido  Villa,  Lecturer  on  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Borne.    Translated  by  Harold  Manacorda, 
Attach'  to  the  Italian  Embassy  in  Paris.    New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    1903.    Pp.  xiv— 396. 
The  present  volume  is  the   latest  addition  to  the  Library  of  Phi- 
losophy edited  by  Professor  Muirhead,  a  series  containing  such  well- 
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known  works  as  Erdmann's  History  of  Philosophy,  Sigwart's  Logic, 
Bradley's  Appearance  and  Reality,  and  some  other  noteworthy  philo- 
sophical treatises.  The  subject-matter  dealt  with  by  Professor  Villa 
includes  the  origin  of  the  problems  of  contemporary  psychology,  their 
genetic  relations  to  philosophy,  and  the  natural,  moral,  and  social 
sciences,  together  with  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  various  scientific 
systems  of  the  present  day.  Treated  on  the  historico-genetic  method 
the  problems  are  presented  in  their  inherent  content  and  their  inter- 
connections. 

The  work  evidences  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  correspond- 
ing literature,  and  for  this  feature  and  its  suggestive  summaries  of  the 
contributions  to  empirical  psychology  from  many  workers  it  should 
prove  use  ful  to  the  busy  student.  At  the  same  time  it  demands  no 
little  critical  discernment  to  sift  the  liberal  commingling  of  error  and 
ambiguity  from  its  true  and  unequivocal  elements.  A  few  illustrations 
in  this  connection  will  suffice.  After  discussing  some  of  the  theories 
regarding  the  relation  of  mind  and  body  in  man,  the  author  says : 

"A  still  less  admissible  theory  is  that  of  the  modern  neo-Thomistic  school  in 
which  modern  scientific  Psychology  is  returning  to  the  animistic  idea  of  St.  Thomas 
who  merged  the  notions  of  body  and  mind  in  the  indefinite  conception  of  S  ml.  But 
to  assert  the  identity  of  these  two  principles  is  equivalent  to  leaving  entirely  on  one 
side  the  results  of  modern  Biology  and  of  Psychology.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  biological  phenomena  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  chemical  processes,  w  hich 
in  their  turn  are  manifestations  of  general  physical  phenomena.  On  the  other  hand 
the  science  of  Psychology  has  proved  that  all  mental  processes,  from  the  sensations 
up  to  the  most  complicated  mental  phenomena,  have  a  qualitative  character  which 
distinguishes  them  absolutely  from  physiological  processes  "  (p.  124). 

Now,  whether  the  conception  of  soul  be  any  more  indefinite  than  either 
that  of  mind  or  body  need  not  be  here  discussed  ;  but  surely  it  is  wide 
of  the  truth  to  say  that  either  St.  Thomas  or  his  neo -scholastic  fol- 
lowers merged  the  notions  of  body  and  mind  in  that  of  soul.  If 
there  is  one  feature  more  marked  than  another  in  scholastic  psychology, 
old  and  new,  it  is  its  emphasis  of  the  distinctness  and  difference  in 
the  notions  of  body  and  mind  and  the  impossibility  of  merging  them 
in  any  other  concept  save  indeed  the  highly  generalized  concept  of 
substance.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  Professor  Villa  could  have 
made  such  a  statement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  sho\ys  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Mgr.  Mercier's  Psychologic  and  Les  Origines  de  la  psychologic 
contemporaine  in  which  the  scholastic  teaching  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
itself  and  its  relations  to  other  rival  theories. 
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Again,  hardly  less  wide  of  the  fact  is  the  author's  statement  that 
"it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  biological  phenomena  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  chemical  processes — manifestations  of  general 
physical  phenomena."  The  "general  admission"  here  asserted 
may  safely  be  attributed  to  an  over-hasty  generalization  on  the  part  of 
the  author.  The  determination  of  the  possibility  of  reducing,  bio- 
logical phenomena  to  merely  chemical  processes  is  a  problem  of  phi- 
losophy, not  of  natural  science  as  such.  Now  the  general  admission 
of  philosophers  is  not  on  the  side  of  that  reduction  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  maintains  the  essential  irreductivity  of  vital  to  chemical  or  physical 
activity.  Moreover,  the  data  which  the  biological  and  the  physical 
sciences  furnish  for  an  inference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  two  classes 
of  phenomena  are  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  a  specific  differen- 
tiation. 

Another  hardly  less  inaccurate  statement  appears  on  the  page 
following  the  one  on  which  the  foregoing  extract  occurs,  where  it  is 
said  that  "Schopenhauer  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  sub- 
jective elements  of  consciousness,  the  feelings  and  processes  of  voli- 
tion." Surely  such  obvious  phenomena  had  not  to  wait  for  attention. 
At  least  half  of  the  content  of  psychology  from  the  time  of  Aristotle 
onwards  is  devoted  to  those  subjective  factors. 

SOUVElflES  DE  MA  JETINESSE  suivis  des  Derniers  Jours  et  du 
Testament  du  Pere  Gratry.  Sixieme  Edition.  Paris :  Anoienne 
Maison  Charles  Douniol.    1902.    Pp.  vii— 279. 

P^re  Gratry,  the  once  famous  French  Oratorian,  is  now  remem- 
bered chiefly  as  one  of  the  stalwarts  of  the  Inopportunist  party  at  the 
Vatican  Council,  who,  unlike  Bollinger,  found  the  grace  to  submit 
after  a  not  unnatural  phase  of  passing  rebellion.  The  singularly 
touching  posthumous  work  before  us  affords  an  explanation  of  this 
crowning  act  of  his  life.  In  his  Souvenirs  de  Ma  Jeunesse  he  unveils 
his  inmost  soul  with  a  simplicity  only  equalled  by  its  keenness  of 
psychological  analysis.  We  see  before  us  a  child  brought  up  with  all 
the  religious  care  of  a  devout  mother,  to  whose  memory  he  clings 
lovingly  to  the  end.  At  the  age  of  five  he  tells  us  that  he  received  an 
indelible  impression  of  the  Divine  Presence  as  the  Eternal  Reality, 
the  source  of  all  goodness,  and  infinitely  lovable.  His  parents  became 
the  visible  representatives  of  God.  "  lis  me  representaient  vraiment 
Dieu,  et  j'aimais  Dieu  en  eux."  His  love  for  his  mother  and  friends 
was  saturated  with  the  love  of  God,  and  was  the  very  antithesis  of 
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carnal  love.  St.  Francis  de  Sales  well  terms  it  "  I'amour  intellectuel 
et  cordial."  He  lived  in  a  world  peopled  by  saints  and  angels. 
Virginity  was  grasped  by  a  kind  of  heavenly  intuition  as  the  natural 
result  of  union  with  the  Sacred  Humanity  of  the  Virgin-born.  At  the 
end  of  his  life  he  can  say,  "  L'experience  m'a  appris  depuis  que  le 
sang  Virginal  du  Sauveur  et  de  sa  mere  immaculee  est  la  force  sur- 
naturelle,  la  greffe  tout-puissante  qui  dompte  I'indomptable  passion, 
qui  transforme  le  coeur,  et  I'eleve  de  la  terre  au  ciel."  AUied  with 
this  close  communion  with  the  unseen  there  went  a  profound  humility 
(in  spite  of  a  consciousness  of  intellectual  eminence),  and  a  keen  sense 
of  the  transitoriness  of  human  glories.  His  autobiography  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  self-communings  of  the  saints  than  anything  we 
remember  to  have  read  in  recent  ascetical  literature.  The  fact  that  the 
volume  is  now  in  its  sixth  edition  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  popu- 
larity. Its  value  is  considerably  enhanced  by  a  short  but  full  account 
by  "  Pere  Adolphe  Perraud,  PrStre  de  I'Oratoire  et  Professeur  en  Sor- 
bonne  "  (now  Bishop  of  Autun  and  Cardinal),  of  Pere  Gratry's  last 
days  at  Montreux,  and  by  a  panegyric — a  model  of  pulpit  eloquence 
recalling  Bossuet's — on  him  preached  by  the  same  illustrious  prelate. 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Ambassadors:  Henry  James,  and  kinsman   to  abandon  a  dis- 

Harper.     5^2.00.  graceful  attachment.     They  talk 

The  scene  is  Paris,  to  which  endlessly,  effect  nothing,  and  end 

certain   Americans   come   in    the  by  leaving  him  faster  bound  than 

hope   of  persuading  their  friend  ever.     It  is  impossible  to  believe 
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in  the  existence  of  a  group  of 
twenty  human  beings  without  one 
who  can  speak  plainly  and  effec- 
tively, and  the  book  leaves  the 
impression  of  being  a  mere  liter- 
ary exercise. 

Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years : 
George  F.  Hoar.  Three  vols. 
Scribner.      $5.00. 

These  informally  written  vol- 
umes abound  in  legal  anecdotes, 
and  show  the  political  Massa- 
chusetts of  the  period  mentioned 
in  the  title  and  the  Washington  of 
the  last  forty  years.  The  author 
supplements  his  own  memory  by 
family  tradition,  and  has  stories  of 
Washington  and  the  first  great 
American  Sherman,  and  he  brings 
his  story  down  to  the  present 
moment.  He  tells  of  his  visits  to 
London,  and  he  quotes  without 
rescinding  a  word  the  letter  in 
which  he  gave  the  A.  P.  A.  the 
sharpest  of  its  many  rebukes. 

Barlasch  of  the  Guard :  Henry 
Seton  Merriman.  McClure. 
$1.50- 

The  story  of  an  ignorant 
peasant  whose  best  traits  come 
from  his  military  training,  but 
who,  on  the  return  from  Moscow, 
shows  himself  capable  of  a  very 
noble  devotion,  and  of  dying 
nobly, 

Belgium — Its  Cities :  Grant  Allen. 
Page.     $3.00. 

These  books  are  well  illus- 
trated with  pictures  after  cele- 
brated paintings  and  with  views 
of  churches  and  curious  public 
buildings.  The  author  gives  brief 
histories  of  the  cities,  adding  much 
antiquarian  information.  The  work 
is    meant    to    be    useful   to    the 


American  preparing  for  a  journey 
in  Europe. 

Beryl  Stones  :  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidg- 
wick.  Longmans.  1^1.50. 
Being  in  the  deepest  poverty, 
the  heroine  commits  a  theft,  and 
an  objectionable  young  man  at- 
tempts to  use  this  fault  to  compel 
her  to  marry  him.  She  escapes 
from  him,  becomes  a  successful 
actress,  and  in  the  end  marries 
happily,  but  is  persecuted  by  him 
until  in  desperation  she  openly 
confesses,  and  is  forgiven. 

Black  Familiars  :  L.  B.  Walford. 
Long?nans.     j^  i .  5  o. 

An  overbearing  Catholic 
mother,  jealous  of  her  husband's 
affection  for  her  daughter,  first 
attempts  to  alienate  it  by  forcing 
the  girl  into  marriage  with  a  Prot- 
estant. Later  she  attempts  to 
have  her  taken  from  the  country 
by  two  *  *  black  familiars  of  the 
inquisition,"  especially  imported 
for  the  occasion.  The  Protestants 
in  the  story  are  no  better  than  the 
Catholics,  but  the  author's  views 
of  confession  and  penance  show 
where  her  prejudices  lie.  The 
"familiar"  episode  is  altogether 
ridiculous. 

Blood   Lilies:  W.  A.  Fraser. 
Scribner.     $1.50. 

The  characters  are  Cree  In- 
dians and  British  Americans,  and 
the  chief  personage  is  a  small 
Indian  boy,  in  whom,  for  various 
reasons,  both  whites  and  Indians 
are  profoundly  interested.  The 
opening  chapters  tell  of  a  race 
between  a  priest  and  a  minister 
of  the  Episcopalian  Church,  each 
anxious  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  a  girl  who  will  choose 
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iier  bridegroom  according  to  the 
faith  of  the  winner.  Necessarily 
the  story  becomes  broad  farce,  and 
the  priest  is  the  more  ridiculous 
of  the  contestants. 

Book  of  Months  :    H  L.  Benson. 
Harper. 

Margins  printed  in  color  and 
emblematic  of  each  month  border 
the  pages  in  which  the  hero  tells 
the  story  of  his  successive  love 
affairs  and  of  his  final  happiness. 
An  interval  of  a  year  occurs  at 
one  point  of  the  story,  but  every 
month  has  its  scene.  The  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  and  the  re- 
flections are  pleasantly  written,  but 
the  whole  book  lacks  spontaneity. 

Butternut     Jones:    Til    Tilford. 
Appleton.     $1.50. 

A  girl  from  Missouri  going  to 
a  Texas  ranch  meets  her  first  cow- 
boys and  loves  and  is  loved  by 
one  of  them,  but  as  he  happens  to 
be  married  to  an  especially  worth- 
less person,  from  whom  he  has 
been  separated  almost  from  the 
moment  of  the  ceremony  uniting 
them,  marriage  is  impossible  at 
first.  A  description  of  the  Okla- 
homa rush  and  absurd  episodes  of 
ranch  life  make  the  book  highly 
amusing  although  the  style,  espe- 
cially in  the  opening  pages, 
abounds  in  faults  that  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  a  school  "  compo- 
sition." 

Calderon's  Prisoner :  Alice  Duer 
Miller.      Scribner.     $1.50. 

A  little  comedy  of  Central 
American  revolution,  played  by 
an  American  girl  and  the  brother 
of  the  president.  He  begins  by 
disapproving,  she  by  detesting  and 
both  end  by  loving.     In  a  second 


story  a  woman  marries  a  second 
time,  although  perfectly  conscious 
that  she  has  not  ceased  to  love  her 
first  husband,  and  when  she  finds 
that  he  is  really  alive  she  loses  no 
time  in  returning  to  him.  The 
second  husband  is  so  very  coarse 
and  brutal  that  the  reader  loses 
sight  of  the  real  horror  of  the 
situation. 

Cherry  :  Booth  Tarkington.   Har- 
per.    ^1.25. 

An  exceedingly  stupid  under- 
graduate of  Nassau  Hall  and  a 
dashing  young  Virginian  woo 
their  pretty  neighbor,  who  com- 
pels her  father  to  entertain  the 
former  and  listen  to  his  ponderous 
eloquence.  His  account  of  the 
matter  is  made  amusing  by  his 
intense  stupidity. 

Children  of  the  Tenements :  Jacob 
A.  Riis.  Macmillan.  j5i-5o. 
A  series  of  detached  short 
stories  describing  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  poor  children.  The 
author  vouches  for  their  truth,  and 
they  are  saddening. 

Christian  Thai:  M.   E.    Francis. 
Longmans,     g  i .  5  o . 

Descriptions  of  piano  play- 
ing and  its  effect  upon  a  suscept- 
ible girl  and  upon  the  pianist  are 
the  chief  element  in  this  story, 
which  is  unlike  any  of  its  author's 
former  work.  The  hero  is  mar- 
ried to  a  woman  of  twice  his  own 
age,  but  the  girl  is  unaware  of  it 
until  after  she  falls  in  love  with 
him.  His  wife,  when  dying,  sends 
for  the  girl,  and  tells  her  to  marry 
him. 

Country    Boy:    Forrest    Crissey. 
Rev  ell.     $1.50. 

A  slow-witted  boy  gradually 
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becomes  agreeable,  as  he  studies 
nature  and  associates  with  other 
boys.  He  unites  with  them  in  a 
piece  of  mischief  productive  of 
results  very  amusing  to  the  reader. 
Religious  matters  are  discussed, 
and  the  amazing  crudity  of  an 
ignorant  child  is  matched  against 
the  bad  logic  of  a  pious  Protestant. 

Sreamthorp :    Alexander    Smith. 
Page.      $1.50. 

This  favorite  of  forty  years 
ago,  later  the  butt  of  the  Saturday 
Reviewer,  is  now  revived,  prettily 
arrayed  as  a  gift  book  and  illus- 
trated with  six  photogravure  por- 
traits, and  four  other  pictures  in 
the  same  medium,  and  a  decorated 
title-page.  The  papers  might 
have  been  written  yesterday  as  far 
as  subjects  are  concerned,  their 
subjects  being :  garden,  Mon- 
taigne, books.  Lamb,  Dunbar, 
Chaucer,  and  they  are  written 
with  great  care.  The  author's 
Tiews  as  to  the  Church  are  not 
expressed  directly,  but  his  occa- 
sional references  are  those  of  the 
middle-class  Briton  of  his  time, 
the  class  that  substitutes  Papist  for 
Catholic. 

Five  Nations :  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Doubleday.     $1.40  net. 

This  volume  contains  all  the 
author's  work  printed  since  "The 
Seven  Seas"  appeared,  two  or 
three  earlier  pieces  never  before 
published  in  book  form,  and  more 
than  twenty  new  pieces — more 
than  fifty  in  all.  It  is  bound  in 
the  same  style  as  *  *  Stalky  &  Co. ' ' 

Flame  of  Fire :  Joseph  Hocking. 
Rev  ell.     $1.50. 

An  intensely  Protestant  story, 


in  which  an  Elizabethan  soldier 
enters  Spain,  almost  single- 
handed,  and  rescues  a  girl  from 
the  Inquisition,  which  occurrence 
by  some  extraordinary  reasoning 
is  supposed  to  show  the  great 
power  and  profound  wickedness 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Spain, 
and  Catholics  generally. 

Harvesters :    Aubrey    Langston. 
Russell.     $1.50. 

The  hero,  an  earl's  son, 
elopes  with  a  clergyman's  daugh- 
ter, and  then  marries  her.  The 
Prince  Regent  calls  upon  her 
and  she  receives  his  visits,  inno- 
cently supposing  that  she  may  be 
able  to  turn  them  to  her  hus- 
band's advantage.  He  hears  of 
the  royal  visitor  and  rushes  home 
arriving  at  the  moment  when  his 
wife  discovers  her  error,  and  he 
beats  the  finest  gentleman  in 
Europe  severely  and  flies  the 
country.  The  story  abounds  in 
absurdities  which  conceal  the 
merits  of  a  just  appreciation  of 
George  the  Magnificent ;  too  just 
for  general  reading. 

Henry    Ward    Beecher:  Lyman 
Abbot. 

This  is  an  authoritative  biog- 
raphy, the  author  having  been 
Mr.  Beecher' s  associate  in  jour- 
nalism and  his  successor  as  pastor. 
It  is  very  well  written,  and 
although  its  author  is  a  warm 
admirer  of  Mr.  Beecher  he  judges 
both  his  oratory  and  his  literary 
work  in  a  discriminating  spirit. 
Those  interested  in  the  study  of 
Protestant  development  will  here 
find  a  plain  statement  of  the 
present  congregationalist  views 
as     to     Mr.     Beecher' s     hetero- 
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doxy.  The  extraordinary  Beecher 
family  and  the  abolitionist  move- 
ment are  described  at  some 
length. 

Honor  D'Everel :  Barbara  Yech- 
ton.     Dodd.     ^1-50. 

A  story  of  young  girlhood  in 
the  island  of  St.  Croix,  in  a  large 
family  with  children  as  mischiev- 
ous as  any  book-child  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  heroine's  character 
slowly  develops,  and  although 
the  story  does  not  come  to  any 
conventional  ending,  it  is  evident 
that  she  is  to  be  worthy  of  the 
man  who  unselfishly  loves  her. 

Incomparable  Bellairs :  Agnes 
and  Egerton  Castle.  Stokes. 
$1.50. 

The  * '  incomparable  "is  a 
widow  whose  lovers  remain  faith- 
ful even  although  jilted  at  the 
very  altar.  The  characters  be- 
long to  the  day  of  patches  and 
highwaymen  and  high  play,  and 
the  tale  abounds  in  extravagances 
apparently  designed  for  the  stage 
and  a  little  over-drawn  for  a 
book,  but  even  there  they  amuse. 

Johanna :  B.  M.  Croker.  Lip- 
pine  ott.     $1.50. 

The  faithful  love  and  true 
goodness  of  a  beautiful  unlettered 
Kerry  girl  are  agreeably  set  forth 
in  a  story  full  of  movement  and 
animation.  Its  weak  point  is  its 
supposition  that  the  Irish  peasant 
is  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
fights,  and  the  law  relating  to 
them,  as  to  suppose  that  when  a 
man  is  attacked  by  six  others  he 
is  a  murderer  even  if  he  kill  one 
of  them. 


Life   Radiant:     Lilian   Whiting. 

Little.     $1.25. 

Quotations  unnumbered  and 
original  matter  urging  the  reader 
to  be  so  very  good  that  he  will 
radiate  goodness.  The  author  ac- 
cepts spiritualism,  thought-read- 
ing and  other  unproved  things  as 
proved.  With  a  certain  class  of 
Protestants  books  like  this  take 
the  place  of  manuals  of  devotion. 

Marie  Corelli:  T.  F.  G.  Coates 
and  R.  S.  Warren  Bell.  Jacobs. 
$1.50  net. 

A  fulsome  biography  with 
still  more  fulsome  praise,  calling 
itself  criticism  ;  inserted  here  and 
there,  extracts  from  Miss  Corelli 's 
novels  and  pictures  of  her  and  of 
her  home.  The  book  is  funny 
enough  to  be  worth  examination. 

Masterfolk:  Haldane  McFall. 
Harpe?-s.     $1.50. 

A  very  slight  story  extended 
to  great  length  by  elaborate  de- 
scriptions of  that  species  of  Bo- 
hemian which  is  always  dirty, 
generally  drunken,  and  invariably 
in  debt.  Many  of  the  figures  are 
portraits,  among  them  one  repre- 
senting an  aesthete  for  revenue 
only,  whom  the  author  sufficiently 
indicates  by  giving  him  four  bap- 
tismal names,  with  O'Flaherty  for 
one. 

Merry  Hearts :  Anne  Story  Allen. 
Holt.     $0.75. 

An  artist  and  an  author,  liv- 
ing together,  help  one  another  in 
their  small  troubles  and  misadven- 
tures, and  their  merriment  conveys 
itself  to  the  reader.  The  book  is  a 
pleasant  tale  for  a  dark  day. 
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Miladi  :  Clare  E.  Laiighlin.    Re- 
vell.      $1.20  net. 

Worldly  good  advice  for  a 
young  girl,  pleasantly  worded  and 
bound  in  gift  book  style.  It 
touches  upon  the  questions  of  in- 
dependence and  home  duty,  gives 
advice  as  to  the  preparation  of  a 
home  for  married  life  and  ends 
with  a  chapter  on  motherhood. 

My  Mamie  Rose  :  Owen  Kildare. 
Baker.     1^1.50  net. 

A  man  who  has  become  a 
criminal  through  poverty  and 
ignorance  learns  to  read  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  and  in  time  reforms 
and  becomes  a  successful  author, 
the  change  being  effected  through 
the  influence  of  a  good  young 
school  teacher,  with  whom  he  falls 
in  love.  The  book  is  autobio- 
graphical and  makes  some  inter- 
esting revelations  concerning  the 
feelings  of  the  poor  when  treated 
as  human  curiosities  of  nature. 

New  American  Navy :  John  D. 
Long.      Outlook.     $5.00. 

This  work  is  not  only  a  his- 
tory of  the  formation  of  the  new 
navy,  but  also  of  the  Spanish  war, 
and  gives  the  views  held  by  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
regard  to  the  ships,  the  officers 
and  the  administration.  It  is 
illustrated  with  many  portraits 
and  pictures,  and,  if  it  be  read 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hoar's 
reminiscences,  a  complete  official 
view  of  the  war  is  obtained. 

New  England  History  in  Ballads : 

Edward  E.    Hale  and    others. 
Little.     $2.00. 

Many  old  rimes,  originally 
published  as    broadsheets,  imita- 


tions of  the  ballad  style  and  a  few 
classic  pieces  by  famous  hands  are 
here  arranged  in  chronological 
order  according  to  subjects.  The 
imitations  vary  from  very  good  to 
exceedingly  poor,  but  the  book  is 
interesting  as  an  honest  effort  to 
write  ballads. 

Our  Lady's  Inn :  J.  Storer  Clous- 
ton. 

In  order  to  escape  from 
marrying  an  elderly  man,  to 
whom  her  guardian  has  compelled 
her  to  engage  herself,  the  heroine 
runs  away,  wearing  men's  clothes. 
The  chambers  which  she  takes  in 
"Our  Lady's  Inn"  happen  to 
adjoin  those  held  by  the  son  of 
her  former  betrothed  and  the  two 
become  well  acquainted,  and  col- 
laborate in  the  production  of 
a  book,  but  she  escapes  detection 
until  she  brings  it  upon  herself  by 
a  careless  phrase.  In  spite  of  its 
improbability,   the  story  amuses. 

Pine  Grove  House:  Ruth  Hall. 

Houghton .     $1.50. 

The  principal  female  charac- 
ters are  boarders  in  a  comfortable, 
but  unfashionable  hotel,  the  refuge 
of  the  "  reduced  "  and  the  home 
of  gossip.  Two  love  stories  pro- 
ceed to  their  end  in  this  environ- 
ment, and  the  author  skilfully 
shows  the  current  of  kindness  and 
good  will  always  flowing  under  the 
surface  of  the  rather  ugly  daily 
life. 

Sappho:  One  Hundred  Lyrics: 
Bliss  Carman.  Rage.  $6.00 
net. 

Although  these  poems  em- 
body the  spirit,  if  not  the  form, 
of  the    remaining    fragments  of 
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Sappho,  they  are  entirely  original, 
being  an  effort  to  show  what  the 
whole  work  may  have  been.  The 
volume  is  bound  with  uncommon 
taste,  and  published  only  in  a 
limited  edition,  its  appeal  being 
chiefly  to  scholars  able  to  judge 
of  the  author's  skill  in  adhering 
to  the  Greek  spirit. 

Sequence  in  Hearts  :  Mary  Moss. 

Lippincott.      $1.50. 

The  story  opens  with  a  man's 
marriage  to  an  utterly  foolish  wo- 
man, although  he  is  beloved  by 
the  cleverest  woman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  she  is  loved  by  a 
clever  young  man,  to  whom  a 
brilliant  young  girl  has  given  her 
heart,  and  this  condition  of  things 
continues  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  book.  The  married  man, 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  foolish- 
ness and  selfishness  of  his  wife, 
although  it  is  perfectly  patent  to 
all  the  women  in  the  story,  grows 
dull  and  the  clever  woman  marries 
a  newcomer  into  her  life  and 
leaves  the  other  two  to  marry  one 
another,  as  they  should. 

Shipmates  in  Sunshine :  F.  Frank- 
fort Moore.     Appleton.   $1.50. 

A  traveller  tells  the  story  of 
a  voyage  from  England  to  the 
West  India  Islands,  allowing  his 
own  character  to  become  evident 
by  his  comments  on  his  shipmates 
and  their  love  affairs.  It  is  an 
agreeable  trifle. 

Singing  Leaves:  Josephine 
Preston    Peabody.     Houghton. 

Brief  lyrics,  of  which  about 
half  are  juvenile,  n  on  very  eri- 
ous  in  subject,  but  all  charmingly 


expressed,    with    many    felicitous 
small  touches. 

Sons   of  Vengeance :    Joseph  S. 
Mai  on  e .     Rev  ell.     j^  i .  5  o . 

A  story  of  Cumberland  moun- 
tain feuds,  sympathetically  nar- 
rated, chiefly  with  the  object  of 
showing  the  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  condition  of  things 
under  which  the  feuds  are  possible. 

Souter's  Lamp  :  Hector  MacGre- 

gor.     Revell.     $1.25. 

Brief  stories  related  Saturday 
nights  in  the  cobbler's  shop  of  a 
certain  village,  after  he  has  fin- 
ished his  week's  work.  They  are 
rather  slow,  but  humorous,  with 
the  humor  of  Scottish  Calvinism. 

Stevenson's  Shrine :  Laura  Stubbs. 
Page.     $1.60  net. 

The  author  describes  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  Vailema,  giving 
many  anecdotes  of  its  past.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  excellent 
half-tones  after  unpublished  photo- 
graphs and  a  photogravure  of  Ste- 
venson's grave.  The  printing 
was  done  by  the  De  la  More  press, 
and  the  cover  has  an  emblematic 
design  by  Miss  Blanche  Mac- 
Manus. 

Theory   of  Advertising :  Walter 
Dill  Scott.     Small.    ;^2.oo  net. 

A  philosophical  inquiry  into 
the  reason  why  advertisements  are 
impressive,  and  why  they  are  suc- 
cessful. The  writer  makes  no  ac- 
count of  the  painful  truth  that 
the  mass  of  buyers  care  more  for 
cheapness  than  for  any  other 
quality  whatsoever,  but  as  far  as 
he  goes,  he  is  very  interesting  and 
his  book  is  pleasant  reading. 
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Turner  Reprints :  Essays  and 
Travels  of  Robert  Louis  Stev- 
enson. 7  vols.  Turner.  $1.25 
net. 

These  books  are  reprinted 
from  the  original  text,  and  each 
offers  at  least  one  portrait  of 
Stevenson,  the  whole  set  of  seven 
volumes  containing  thirty-five 
photogravures  in  all.  They  have 
specially  designed  decorations,  and 
contain  much  hitherto  accessible 
only  in  costly  editions. 

Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in 
America :  Alice  Morse  Earle. 
2  vols.     ;^5-oo  net. 

Not  only  costume,  but  many 
small  articles  of  domestic  use 
figure  in  these  books  which  are 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
portraits  and  curious  old  pictures, 
and  abound  in  unexpected  treas- 
ures of  genealogical  and  antiqua- 
rian lore.  This  is  the  sixth  book 
which  the  author  has  written  on 
cognate  subjects,  and  it  is  better 


than  all  the  others  because  written 
from  a  fuller  mind. 

Under  the  Jack  Staff:  Chester 
Bailey  Fernald.  C(f«//^ry.  1^1.50. 
This  volume  contains  short 
stories  chronicling  the  adventures 
of  two  Irish  sailors  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  The  dialect  is  un- 
commonly good  and  the  men  are 
uniformly  amusing. 

When  I  was  Czar :  Arthur  March  - 
mont.     Stokes.     $1.50. 

The  American  hero  imper- 
sonated the  Czar  at  the  request  of 
a  Russian  minister,  who  used  him 
as  a  cat's  paw,  hoping  through 
him  to  arrest  certain  nihilists.  The 
hero,  determined  to  be  faithful  to 
the  emperor  who  has  saved  his 
life,  investigates  the  case,  finds 
that  the  chief  conspirator,  a 
woman,  is  a  private  enemy  of  the 
minister,  and  at  last  makes  him- 
self master  of  the  situation.  The 
long  struggle  of  wits  is  very 
cleverly  described. 


juvenile* 


Blake    Redding  :    Natalie    Rice 
Clark.     Little.     ;^i.2o  net. 

Pride  in  honorable  ancestors 
and  striving  for  honor  rather  than 
for  prizes  in  athletic  contests  are 
taught  in  this  gay,  pretty  story. 
[Ten  to  twelve.] 

Brenda's  Bargain :    Helen   Leah 
Reed .     Little.     $1.20. 

The  experience  of  young  girls 
trying  to  teach  the  poor  children 
frequenting  a  settlement  house, 
is  cleverly  described.  [Ten  to 
twelve.] 


Captain's  Daughter :  Gwendolen 
Overton.  Macmillan.  $1.50. 
A  girl's  life  at  a  frontier  post, 
with  incidental  criticisms  of  riding, 
and  a  story  of  sentimental  pity 
sadly  misplaced,  make  up  a  story 
of  much  originality.  [Ten  to 
fifteen.] 

Daniel  Webster  for  Young  Ameri- 
cans.    Little.     $1.50. 

Seven  portraits  of  Webster 
and  twenty-five  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  persons  mentioned  in 
his  speeches,  fac-similes  of  his 
manuscripts  and  of  two  pages  of 
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the  Farewell  Address,  and  a  few 
views  of  places  connected  with  his 
speeches  or  with  his  life,  illustrate 
nine  complete  speeches  and  parts 
of  ten  others.  The  Constitution, 
the  Declaration,  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, Mr.  Whipple's  criticism  of 
Webster's  style,  and  an  introduc- 
tion by  Prof.  Charles  F.  Richard- 
son, equip  the  book  either  for 
reference  or  for  use  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  make  it  one  of 
the  best  introductions  to  American 
politics,  besides  furnishing  good 
" pieces  to  speak."  [Ten  to  any 
age.] 

Elizabeth's  Charm  String :  Cora 
B.  Forbes.     Little.     ;^i.2o. 

The  charms  are  little  gifts, 
each  representing  the  town  in 
Europe  whence  it  is  brought  to 
the  heroine,  and  each  having  an 
interesting  legend  attached.  The 
illustrations  are  uncommon.  [Eight 
to  twelve.] 

Elsie     and    Her    Loved    Ones : 

Martha  Finley.    Dodd.    $1.20. 

A  platoon  selected  from  the 
army  of  Elsie's  descendants  passes 
the  summer  in  California,  and  one 
of  her  grandchildren  discourses  to 
Elsie  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
This  is  retribution,  such  having 
been  Elsie's  treatment  of  her 
grandmother,  but  it  is  not  so  re- 
garded by  the  author. 

Gay    Charmer :    L.    T.    Meade. 
Lippincott.      ^1.20. 

A  story  of  the  natural  an- 
tagonism between  a  pretty,  confi- 
dent girl,  somewhat  spoiled  and 
entirely  selfish,  and  her  quiet 
cousin,   trained   to    consider    her 


parents'  comfort.  The  reader's 
sympathy  is  asked  for  the  less  de- 
serving girl,  and  the  bad  manners 
of  the  other  are  excused  and 
almost  praised. 

Happy  Forest :  Daisy  D.  Plymp- 
ton .      Cassino .     $1.75- 

A  beautiful  illustrated  thin 
quarto  in  which  the  animals  are 
represented  as  being  unhappy  un- 
til they  hear  of  Christmas,  and 
then  as  insisting  upon  a  celebra- 
tion themselves  and  preparing  a 
Christmas  tree  for  a  good  boy. 
[Five  to  ten.] 

In  Forest  and  Jungle :  Paul  Du 
Chaillu.     Scribner.     $1.50  net. 

Twenty-four  pictures  illus- 
trate this  book,  in  which  the 
author  tells  of  a  journey  through 
Central  Africa,  relating  a  terrible 
story  of  starvation.  [Eight  to 
fifteen.] 

Jill's  Red  Bag  :  Amy  Le  Feuvre. 
Revell.     $0.75  net. 

Innocent  but  absurd  childish 
errors  in  religious  matters  lead  to 
a  happy  ending,  and  the  story  is 
amusing  reading  for  adults,  but 
needs  too  much  explanation  for 
children. 

Laurel  Leaves  for  Little  Folk  : 
Mary  E.  Phillips.  Lee.  $2.50 
net. 

The  profuse  illustrations  and 
decorations  of  this  book  are  the 
work  of  the  editor.  Selections 
from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hale, 
Col.  Higginson,  the  late  Mr. 
William  Wetmore  Story  and 
others  make  up  the  volume, 
which  is  a  treasury  of  designs  for 
young  artists.     [Ten  to  fifteen.] 
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Littledom  Castle:  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Spielman.    Dutton.    ^1.20  net. 

Admirable  pictures  by  Mme. 
Ronner,  Miss  Kate  Greenaway, 
Mr.  Hugh  Thomson  and  others 
illustrate  some  fairy  stories  of 
modern  origin.      [Five  to  ten.] 

Magic  Forest:  Stewart  Edward 
White.       Macmillan.      $1.50. 

The  somnambulistic  hero 
steps  out  of  a  sleeping  car  into  a 
forest,  the  home  of  the  Ojibway 
Indians.  After  five  months,  he 
arises  in  the  night  and  enters  an- 
other car,  the  intervening  time 
remaining  in  his  mind  as  a  dream. 
The  description  of  life  in  a  wig- 
wam is  very  good.  [Eight  to 
fifteen.] 

Out  of  a  Fleur  de  Lis :  Claude 
H.  Wetmore.  Wilde.  ^1.50 
net. 

A  pretty  story  forms  part  of 
an  account  of  the  making  of  the 
World's  Fair,  a  history  of  Louisi- 
ana territory  prefaces  it,  and  it 
closes  with  biographical  sketches 
of  the  managers  of  the  fair. 
[Eight  to  any  age.] 

Phyllis' s  Field  Stories :  Lenore 
Elizabeth  Mulcts.  Page,  gi.20 
net. 

The  three  volumes  of  this 
work  are  devoted  respectively  to 
insect  stories,  bird  stories,  and 
animal  stories.  The  reader  is 
furnished  with  the  proper  technical 
terms  for  classification,  but  is  not 


obliged  to  be  instructed,  unless  he 
chooses.     [Eight  to  twelve.] 

Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His 
Knights:  Howard Pyle.  Scrib- 
7ier.     1^2.50  net. 

The  author's  own  version  of 
the  stories  up  to  the  marriage  of 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Loathly 
Lady.  The  author  carefully  imi- 
tates the  style  of  old  chroniclers, 
but  he  omits  the  religious  element, 
and  thus  deprives  his  knights  of 
any  good  reason  for  their  acts. 
[Ten  and  upwards.] 

Two  Little  Savages:  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton.     Doubleday. 

The  author-  describes  the  life 
of  boys  living  in  the  forest  and 
following  forest  ways  as  far  as  they 
know  them.  The  early  chapters 
describe  a  boy  as  wofully  ill- 
treated,  although  his  lot  is  not 
hard.      [Eight  to  twelve.] 

Wanderfolk      in     Wonderland : 

Edith  Guerrier.   Small.   1^1.50. 

Pretty  fanciful  stories  with 
good  and  amusing  pictures.  [Five 
to  twelve.] 

Weatherby's  Inning :  Ralph 
Henry  Barbour.  Appl et on. 
;^i.2o. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  boy  who 
fancied  at  first  that  he  never 
should  succeed  at  athletics  and  by 
mischance  won  a  reputation  for 
cowardice.  He  ends  by  winning 
a  victory  for  his  school  and  saving 
a  life.      [Ten  to  twelve.] 


Literary  Cbat. 


It  is  a  rather  reluctant  but  on  that  account  a  more  striking  concession  which 
Theodore  Hunger  makes  in  his  article  (December  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly) 
on  Denominational  Divisions  among  Christians,  when  he  allows  that  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  unique  in  repressing  the  great  evils  of  modern  society.  "  The 
family  ;  obedience  to  law  ;  labor ;  these  are  the  problems  with  which  the  nation  and 
the  churches  are  struggling,  but  no  church  is  doing  more  to  safeguard  these  vital 
interests  than  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  question  how  it  happens  to  have  this  in- 
fluence may  go  by  ;  that  it  has  it  is  sufficient  at  present."  What  sort  of  philosophy 
is  this  ?  We  are  admittedly  struggling  for  "  vital  interests  "  ;  we  find  that  the  Roman 
Church  alone  successfully  copes  with  the  difficulties  that  obstruct  their  attainment, 
and  yet  "  the  question  how -it  happens  to  have  this  influence  may  go  by  ?  "  It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  light  coming  into  the  world  and  the  world  unwilling  to  receive  it. 
If,  as  Mr.  Munger  allows,  the  Catholic  Church  stands  for  sound  ethics,  for  humanity, 
for  learning,  and  also  for  science  and  progress  and  modern  thought,  even  though  it  be 
in  his  mind  "  in  a  somewhat  hampered  sense,"  why  not  inquire  into  the  reasons? 
Because  perchance  he  may  find  that  what  alone  regenerates  society  is  not  philan- 
thropic sentimentality,  or  a  pantheism  which  elects  Christ  as  one  of  its  leading  deities, 
or  a  fine  culture  of  natural  virtues  which  best  befits  the  human  animal,  but  a  positive, 
unswerving  holding-fast  to  fundamental  truth — dogma  the  Catholic  Church  calls  it — 
on  which  its  moral  and  disciplinary  laws  are  founded,  and  which  neither  the  malice  of 
her  enemies  nor  the  negligence  of  her  children  can  ever  weaken.  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Church,  that  she  is  hampered,  not  somewhat,  but  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  divine  law.  That  law  is  not  to  be  undone  or  explained  away 
by  hired  pulpit  musicians  whose  office  is  to  sound  their  brazen  timbrel,  that  they 
may  keep  time  with  the  moods  of  the  dancing  multitude  in  our  Protestant  churches. 


Of  all  the  popular  Catholic  monthlies  there  is  none  that  equals  in  quality  of 
genuine  literary  entertainment  The  Irish  Alonthly  which  Father  Matthew  Russell  edits 
at  St.  Stanislaus  College,  Tullamore  (Ireland).  For  more  than  thirty  years  it  has 
gone  out  in  its  pretty  mantle  of  Celtic  green,  scattering  real  treasures  of  Catholic  litera- 
ture which  one  feels  in  the  heart  as  they  speak  to  the  mind.  Yet  we  doubt  wlaether 
American  Catholics,  especially  educators,  are  aware  of  how  much  they  might  find 
among  the  more  than  20,000  pages  of  Father  Russell's  life  work  to  aid  them  in  their 
recreation  as  in  their  work.  The  price  is  so  very  modest  that  it  is  almost  misleading  as 
to  the  value  of  the  Monthly.  Moreover,  we  happen  to  know  that  whatever  gain 
comes  to  The  Irish  Monthly  finds  its  way  in  the  bestowal  of  those  noble  charities 
which  are  the  stimulus  and  secret  of  its  editor's  beautiful  teachings  in  prose  and  verse. 


Father  William  Randall  (of  Columbia,  Mo.)  publishes  a  minute  analysis  of 
Professor  Myers'  views  on  the  subject  of  Mediaval  and  Modern  History.  Since  the 
Professor  ventilates  his  bigotry  (with  the  precautionary  profession  that  he  desires  to 
state  only  truth)  in  a  text-book  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
the  critique  of  Fr.  Randall  meets  a  definite  purpose,  and  points  out  the  main  objec- 
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tion  which  Catholics  have  not  only  to  allowing  their  children  to  attend  such  schools, 
but  to  supporting  them  by  a  commonly  obligatory  taxation.  Who  will  charge  us 
with  disloyalty  if,  believing  in  the  truth  and  importance  of  our  religious  conyictions, 
we  protest  against  a  system  of  education  which  is  constantly  used  to  misrepresent  our 
fcighest  aspirations,  yet  to  the  maintenance  of  which  we  ourselves  are  forced  by  law 
to  contribute.  Men  do  not  consciously  or  conscientiously  combine  to  nourish  beds  of 
Tcnomous  reptiles  that  will  sting  them  to  death.  Yet  Catholics  do  want  religion  in 
their  education. 


The  Boston  Transcript  voices  a  just  sentiment  of  the  more  thoughtful  educators 
in  America  when  it  comments  on  the  Public  School  system  as  a  factor  in  our  national 
life  as  follows  :  "  No  one  can  contemplate  certain  outstanding  facts  of  our  own  con- 
temporary national  life  without  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  total  effect  of  our  public 
school  system  from  which  formal  instruction  in  religion  and  morals  has  been  so  largely 
eliminated  through  sectarian  rivalry,  and  in  which  the  direct  provision  for  the  spiritual 
betterment  of  the  children  is  left  so  largely  to  the  initiative  of  principals  and  teachers. 
In  many  schools  unquestionably  the  indirect  and  personal  influence  of  the  school's 
officials  makes  for  righteousness,  and  truth  is  there  set  forth  in  its  most  effective  ways 
— through  personalities.  But  even  where  this  is  true  there  might  well  be  recognition 
in  the  school  curriculum  of  the  part  that  religion  plays  in  life,  the  sanction  it  gives 
to  moral  standards  and  the  influence  it  has  on  literature  and  art  in  their  highest 
forms.  It  is  because  this  systematic  training  is  lacking  that  the  graduates  of  high 
schools  go  up  to  college  so  ignorant  of  the  Biblical  allusions  in  the  world's  best  Occi- 
dental literature  ;  it  is  because  of  this  failure  to  teach  religion  and  ethics  that  the 
average  American  youth  is  so  ready  to  enter  into  schemes  for  getting  rich  quickly 
without  over-scrupulousness  as  to  how  it  is  done  ;  it  is  because  of  this  lack  of  train- 
ing in  reverence  that  we  impress  Orientals  as  a  singularly  rude,  irreverent  and  un- 
filial  sort  of  people,  respecting  neither  old  age  in  our  parents  nor  the  traditions  of 
government  or  worship." 


Speaking  of  the  part  which  the  Douay  Version  of  the  Bible  exercised  in  the  making 
of  the  Protestant  "  Authorized  Version  "  of  King  James,  the  late  Father  Carson  wrote  : 
"It  is  not  a  little  interesting  that  a  non-Catholic  scholar  (Dr.  James  Carleton) 
should  essay  to  prove  with  such  ability  and  success,  how  much  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion (the  cadence  of  whose  rhythm  Newman  declared  to  have  haunted  him  for  years 
after  his  conversion)  owes  to  the  oftentimes  despised  Rheims  translation.  Those 
who  are  never  tired  of  lauding  the  one  to  the  skies  as  the  greatest  monument  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  will  not,  we  hope,  forget  in  the  future  to  give  its  due  meed  of  praise 
to  the  Version  that  remains  a  standing  witness  to  the  attainments  of  our  Catholic 
forefathers,  which  the  compilers  of  the  Authorized  (Protestant)  Version  used  so  freely 
and  thanked  so  sparingly." 

The  London  Art  and  Book  Company  is  doing  excellent  service  toward  the 
revival  of  old-lime  devotion  by  its  series  of  small  Paternoster  Books.  Bishop  Coffin's 
"Short  Rule  and  Daily  Exercise  for  a  Beginner  in  the  Spiritual  Life,"  and  Blessed 
John  Fisher's  "Spiritual  Consolation"  are  among  the  volumes  already  published. 
Others  to  come  are  :  "  The  l-ittle  Golden  Book  of  Cleaving  unto  God,"  by  Blessed 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  St.  Bernard's  "Spiritual  Treatises."      Among  the  gems  of 
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later  writers  is  "Letters  to  a  Young  Man  on  the  Christian  Life,"  by  P^re  Lacor. 
daire.  They  can  be  put  in  the  pocket  without  making  their  weight  felt,  except  on 
the  heart.     (B.  Herder,  St.  Louis.) 


M.  Alphonse  Germain,  in  his  recent  work,  Le  Scnti7nent  de  P Art  et  sa  formation 
par  V ttude  des  cetcvres,  lays  stress  upon  the  study  of  nature  as  an  essential  preparation 
for  attaining  true  expression  of  the  ideal  and  the  spiritual.  Whatever  is  true,  con- 
tributes to  the  understanding  of  order  and  beauty  in  the  circle  of  human  observation  ; 
and  by  the  proper  appreciation  of  nature  we  foster  the  cultivation  of  the  true.  But 
the  study  of  nature  is  not  all  that  the  artist  requires  to  be  wholly  true,  or  to  reach  that 
highest  expression  of  the  beautiful  which  lies  beyond  the  mere  interpretation  of  forms. 
For  this,  he  says,  you  must  cultivate  the  spiritual  life  in  you  by  imitation  of  the  Divine 
Pattern.  He  warns  young  artists  not  to  undervalue  their  moral  culture,  if  they  would 
be  great  interpreters  of  their  lofty  craft.  "  On  ne  realise  rien  de  grandiose  sans  une 
ferme  croyance,  des  aspirations  hautes  et  pures." 


Lady  Ann^s  Garden  is  a  charmingly  designed  volume,  in  which  the  sister  of 
"  the  Right  Honorable  and  Most  Reverend  Lord  John  George  Beresford,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin," 
gives  hospitality  to  a  dozen  comet-like  spirit  visitors  who  might  have  been  seen  there 
bodily  in  the  long  ago  of  Celtic  history.  Fact  and  fancy  are  tastefully  interwoven, 
while  they  bring  before  us  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Bridgit,  and  Brian  Boru  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  old  Assisian  Friary,  the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  which  form  most  attractive 
nooks.  There  is  a  fresh  breeze  of  Celtic  originality  and  an  honest  admiration  of  the 
old  Saints  in  Miss  Alexander's  pictures  which  makes  one  wish  she  were  less  bound 
to  the  Branch  theory  which  her  father's  Anglican  archiepiscopate  imposes  upon  her. 
Her  sympathy  for  Lady  Ann  is  born  of  a  feeling  close  to  identity. 


Father  Tyrrell's  latest  volume,  entitled  Lex  Orandi,  is  one  of  the  most  masterly 
contributions  not  only  to  modern  apologetic  theology,  but  to  literature  of  intellect  in 
our  day.  He  makes  plain  as  no  writer  has  done  heretofore  what  we  all  need  so 
much  to  know  amid  the  warfare  of  scepticism  against  faith,  namely,  the  difference 
between  the  intellectual  and  religious  values  of  faith.  In  that  distinction  lies  the 
safeguard  of  the  educated  layman  who  is  drawn  into  the  controversial  strife  and 
tempted  to  yield  up  his  convictions  to  the  most  plausible  argument,  whereas  his  faith 
is  altogether  independent  of  the  reasons  he  finds  for  it.  It  is  a  book  which  we  hope 
to  discuss  at  length  in  taese  pages. 


Fr.  Noll,  of  New  Haven,  Ind.,  has  printed  a  little  pamphlet  with  the  title 
Kind  Words  from  your  Pastor,  in  w^hich  he  makes  a  very  sensible  appeal  to  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  his  parishioners  on  the  subject  of  their  connection  with  the  Church. 
It  is  a  common  sense  exposition  of  their  duty  to  cooperate  with  him  for  the  salvation 
of  their  souls  by  means  of  their  parish  church.  The  clear  and  temperate  statement 
of  the  priest  is  apt  to  conciliate  and  convince  even  those  who,  whilst  not  in  active 
sympathy  with  the  pastor,  may  feel  inclined  to  read  what  he  wants  to  say  to  them. 
Similar  devices  to  make  known  to  our  laity  their  privilege  and  duty  as  Catholics  would 
operate  beneficially  and  successfully  where  long  or  vehement  sermons,  and  so-called 
spiritual  books,  which  only  those  read  who  do  not  need  their  instructions,  as  a  rule 
fail. 
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POPULAR  CATHOLIC  ACTION. 

pins  f ,  pope. 

"  MoTu  Proprio." 

IN  our  first  enc) clical  to  the  Bishops  of  the  world,  in  which 
we  echo  all  that  our  glorious  predecessors  had  laid  down 
concerning  the  Catholic  action  of  the  laity,  we  declared  that  this 
action  was  deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  and  was  indeed  neces- 
sary in  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  and  of  society.  And 
we  cannot  but  praise  warmly  the  zeal  shown  by  so  many  illustri- 
ous personages  who  have  for  a  long  time  dedicated  themselves  to 
this  glorious  task,  and  the  ardor  of  so  many  brilliant  young  people 
who  have  eagerly  hastened  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  same.  The 
nineteenth  Catholic  Congress  lately  held  at  Bologna,  and  by  us 
promoted  and  encouraged,  has  sufficiently  proved  to  all  the  vigor 
of  the  Catholic  forces  as  well  as  what  useful  and  salutary  results 
may  be  obtained  among  a  population  of  believers,  when  this 
action  is  well  governed  and  disciplined,  and  when  unity  of 
thought,  sentiment,  and  action  prevail  among  those  who  take 
part  in  it. 

But  we  are  very  sorry  to  find  that  certain  differences  which 
arose  in  the  midst  of  them  have  produced  discussions  unfortu- 
nately too  vivacious,  which,  if  not  dispelled  in  time,  might  serve 
to  divide  those  forces  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  render  them 
less  efficacious.  Before  the  Congress  we  recommended  above  all 
things  unity  and  harmony,  in  order  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
lay  down  by  common  accord  the  general  lines  for  the  practical 
working  of  the  Catholic  movement ;  we  cannot  therefore  be  silent 
now.  And  since  divergences  of  view  in  matters  of  practice  have 
commonly  their  origin  in  the  domain  of  theory,  and  indeed  neces- 
sarily find  their  fulcrum   in  the  latter,  it  is  necessary  to  define 
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clearly  the  principles  on  which  the  entire  Catholic  movement 
must  be  based. 

Our  illustrious  predecessor,  Leo  XIII,  of  holy  memory,  traced 
out  luminously  the  rules  that  must  be  followed  in  the  Christian 
movement  among  the  people  in  the  great  encyclicals  Quod  Apos- 
tolici  muneris,  of  December  28,  1878;  Rerum  novarum,  of  May 
15,  1891 ;  and  Graves  de  communi,  of  January  18,  1901 ;  and 
further  in  a  particular  Instruction  emanating  from  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation for  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  of  January  27, 
1902. 

And  we,  realizing,  as  did  our  predecessor,  the  great  need  that 
the  Christian  movement  among  the  people  be  rightly  governed 
and  conducted,  desire  to  have  those  most  prudent  rules  exactly 
and  completely  fulfilled,  and  to  provide  that  nobody  may  dare 
depart  from  them  in  the  smallest  particulars.  Hence,  to  keep  them 
more  vividly  present  before  people's  minds,  we  have  deemed  it 
well  to  summarize  them  in  the  following  articles,  which  will  con- 
stitute the  fundamental  plan  of  Catholic  popular  movement. 

Fundamental  Regulations. 

I.  Human  society,  as  established  by  God,  is  composed  of  un- 
equal elements,  just  as  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body  are 
unequal ; — to  make  them  all  equal  is  impossible,  and  would  mean 
the  destruction  of  human  society.  (Encyclical,  Quod  Apostolici 
Muneris}) 

II.  The  equality  existing  among  the  various  social  members 
consists  only  in  this :  that  all  men  have  their  origin  in  God  the 
Creator,  have  been  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  to  be 
judged  and  rewarded  or  punished  by  God  exactly  according  to 
their  merits  or  demerits.     (Encyclical,  Quod  Apostolici  Muneris}) 

III.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  are,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  in  human  society  princes  and  subjects,  masters  and 
proleteriat,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  nobles  and  ple- 
beians, all  of  whom,  united  in  the  bonds  of  love,  are  to  help  one 
another  to  attain  their  last  end  in  Heaven,  and  their  material  and 
moral  welfare  here  on  earth.  (EncycUcal,  Quod  Apostolici 
Muneris}) 

IV.  Of  the  goods  of  the  earth  man  has  not  merely  the  use. 
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like  the  brute  creation,  but  he  has  also  the  right  of  permanent 
proprietorship —and  not  merely  of  those  things  which  are  con- 
sumed by  use,  but  also  of  those  which  are  not  consumed  by  use. 
(Encyclical,  Reruni  Novarttm?) 

V.  The  right  of  private  property,  the  fruit  of  labor  or  industry, . 
or  of  concession  or  donation  by  others,  is  an  incontrovertible  nat- 
ural right;  and  everybody  can  dispose  reasonably  of  such  prop- 
erty as  he  thinks  fit.     (Encyclical,  Rerum  Novarum?) 

VI.  To  heal  the  breach  between  rich  and  poor,  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  justice  and  charity.  There  can  be  no  claim 
for  redress  except  when  justice  is  violated.  (Encyclical,  Rerum 
Novarum^ 

Obligations  of  Justice. 

VII.  The  following  are  obligations  of  justice  binding  on  the 
proletariat  and  the  workingman  :  To  perform  fully  and  faithfully 
the  work  which  has  been  freely  and,  according  to  equity,  agreed 
upon  ;  not  to  injure  the  property  or  outrage  the  person  of  mas- 
ters ;  even  in  the  defence  of  their  own  rights  to  abstain  from  acts 
of  violence,  and  never  to  make  mutiny  of  their  defence.  (Ency- 
clical, Rerum  Novarum.) 

VIII.  The  following  are  obHgations  of  justice  binding  on  capi- 
talists: To  pay  just  wages  to  their  workingmen;  not  to  injure 
their  just  savings  by  violence  or  fraud,  or  by  overt  or  covert 
usuries ;  not  to  expose  them  to  corrupting  seductions  and  danger 
of  scandal ;  not  to  aHenate  them  from  the  spirit  of  family  Hfe  and 
from  love  of  economy ;  not  to  impose  on  them  labor  beyond 
their  strength,  or  unsuitable  for  their  age  or  sex.  (Encyclical, 
Rerum  Novarum^ 

IX.  It  is  an  obHgation  for  the  rich  and  those  who  own 
property  to  succor  the  poor  and  the  indigent,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel.  This  obligation  is  so  grave  that  on  the 
Day  of  Judgment  special  account  will  be  demanded  of  its  fulfil- 
ment, as  Christ  Himself  has  said  (Matthew  25).  (Encyclical, 
Rerum  Novarum?) 

X.  The  poor  should  not  be  ashamed  of  their  povert}',  nor 
disdain  the  charity  of  the  rich,  for  they  should  have  especially  in 
view  Jesus  the  Redeemer,  who,  though  He  might  have  been  bom 
in  riches,  made  Himself  poor  in  order  that   He  might  ennoble 
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poverty  and  enrich  it  with  merits  beyond  price  for  heaven.     (En- 
cyclical, Reriim  Novarum^ 

XI.  For  the  settlement  of  the  social  question  much  can  be 
done  by  the  capitalists  and  workers  themselves,  by  means  of 
institutions  designed  to  provide  timely  aid  for  the  needy  and  to 
bring  together  and  unite  mutually  the  two  classes.  Among  these 
institutions  are  mutual  aid  societies,  various  kinds  of  private  in- 
surance societies,  orphanages  for  the  young,  and,  above  all,  asso- 
ciations among  the  different  trades  and  professions.  (Encyclical, 
Rerum  Novarum) 

Christian  Democracy. 

XII.  This  end  is  especially  aimed  at  by  the  movement  of 
Christian  Popular  Action  of  Christian  Democracy  in  its  many  and 
varied  branches.  But  Christian  Democracy  must  be  taken  in  the 
sense  already  authoritatively  defined.  Totally  different  from  the 
movement  known  as  Social  Democracy,  it  has  for  its  basis  the 
principles  of  Catholic  faith  and  morals — especially  the  principle 
of  not  injuring  in  anyway  the  inviolable  right  of  private  property. 
(Encyclical,  Graves  de  Communi) 

XIII.  Moreover,  Christian  Democracy  must  have  nothing  to 
do  with  politics,  and  never  be  able  to  serve  political  ends  or  par- 
ties ;  this  is  not  its  field ;  but  it  must  be  a  beneficent  movement 
for  the  people,  and  founded  on  the  law  of  nature  and  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel.  (Encyclical,  Graves  de  Communi,  Instructions 
of  the  S.  Cong,  for  E.  E,  Affairs.) 

Christian  Democrats  in  Italy  must  abstain  from  participating 
in  any  political  action — this  is  under  present  circumstances  for- 
bidden to  every  Catholic  for  reasons  of  the  highest  order. 
(Instructions  as  cited.) 

XIV.  In  performing  its  functions,  Christian  Democracy  is 
bound  most  strictly  to  depend  upon  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
to  offer  full  submission  and  obedience  to  the  Bishops  and  those 
who  represent  them.  There  is  no  meritorious  zeal  or  sincere 
piety  in  enterprises,  however  beautiful  and  good  in  themselves, 
when  they  are  not  approved  by  the  pastor.  (Encyclical,  Graves 
de  Communi}^ 

XV.  In  order  that  the  Christian  Democratic  movement  in 
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Italy  may  be  united  in  its  efforts,  it  must  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Association  of  Catholic  Congresses  and  Committees, 
which,  during  many  years  of  fruitful  labor,  has  deserved  so  well 
of  Holy  Church,  and  to  which  Pius  IX,  and  Leo  XIII,  of  holy 
memory,  entrusted  the  charge  of  directing  the  whole  Catholic 
movement,  always,  of  course,  under  the  auspices  and  guidance  o! 
the  Bishops.     (Encyclical,  Graves  de  Communi!) 

Catholic  Writers. 

XVI.  Catholic  writers  must,  in  all  that  touches  religious  inter- 
ests and  the  action  of  the  Church  in  society,  subject  themselves 
entirely  in  intellect  and  will,  like  the  rest  of  the  faithful,  to  their 
Bishops  and  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  They  must  above  all,  take 
care  not  to  anticipate  the  judgments  of  the  Holy  See  in  this  im- 
portant matter.     (Instruction  as  cited.) 

XVII.  Christian  Democratic  writers  must,  like  all  other  Cath- 
olic writers,  submit  to  the  previous  examination  of  the  Ordinary 
all  writings  which  concern  religion,  Christian  morals,  and  natural 
ethics,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  Officiorum  et  ntunerum  (Art. 
41).  By  the  same  Constitution  ecclesiastics  must  obtain  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  Ordinary  for  publication  of  writings  of  a 
merely  technical  character.     (Instruction.) 

XVIII.  They  must,  moreover,  make  every  effort  and  every 
sacrifice  to  ensure  that  charity  and  harmony  may  reign  among 
them.  When  causes  of  disagreement  arise,  they  should,  instead 
of  printing  anything  on  the  matter  in  the  papers,  refer  it  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authority,  which  will  then  act  with  justice.  And 
when  taken  to  task  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  let  them  obey 
promptly  without  evasion  or  public  complaints — the  right  to  appeal 
to  a  higher  authority  being  understood  when  the  case  requires  it; 
and  it  should  be  made  in  the  right  way.     (Instruction.) 

XIX.  Finally,  let  Catholic  writers  take  care,  when  defending 
the  cause  of  the  proletariat  and  the  poor,  not  to  use  language  cal- 
culated to  inspire  aversion  among  the  people  of  the  upper  classes 
of  society.  Let  them  refrain  from  speaking  of  redress  and  justice 
when  the  matter  comes  within  the  domain  of  charity  only,  as  has 
been  explained  above.  Let  them  remember  that  Jesus  Christ 
endeavored  to  unite  all  men  in  the  bond  of  mutual  love,  which 
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is  the  perfection  of  justice,  and  which  carries  with  it  the  obhga- 
tion  of  working  for  the  welfare  of  one  another.     (Instruction.) 

The  foregoing  fundamental  rules  we  of  our  own  initiative  and 
with  certain  knowledge  do  renew  by  our  apostolic  authority  in 
all  their  parts,  and  we  ordain  that  they  be  transmitted  to  all 
Catholic  Committees,  Societies,  and  Unions  of  every  kind.  All 
these  societies  are  to  keep  them  exposed  in  their  rooms  and  to 
have  them  read  frequently  at  their  meetings.  We  ordain,  more- 
over, that  Catholic  papers  publish  them  in  their  entirety  and  make 
declaration  of  their  observance  of  them — and,  in  fact,  observe 
them  religiously  ;  failing  to  do  this  they  are  to  be  gravely  admon- 
ished, and  if  they  do  not  then  amend,  let  them  be  interdicted  by 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

But  as  words  and  energetic  action  are  of  no  avail  unless  pre- 
ceded, accompanied,  and  followed  constantly  by  example,  the 
necessary  characteristic  which  should  shine  forth  in  all  the  mem- 
bers of  every  Catholic  association  is  that  of  openly  manifesting 
their  faith  by  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  by  the  spotlessness  of 
their  morals,  and  by  the  scrupulous  observance  of  the  laws  of  God 
and  of  the  Church.  And  this  because  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian,  and  also  in  order  that  he  who  stands  against  us  may 
bhish,  having  nothing  evil  to  say  of  us.     (Tit.  2  :  8.) 

From  this  solicitude  of  ours  for  the  common  good  of  Catholic 
action,  especially  in  Italy,  we  hope,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
to  reap  abundant  and  happy  fruits. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  on  December  i8,  1903,  in  the 
first  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

Pius  X,  Pope. 


SOCIALISM. 

Fourth  Article. 


IN  the  last  article,  a  brief  review  was  made  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  Sociahsm.  As  suggested.  Socialism  has  very 
important  aspects  which  are  logical,  psychological,  historical, 
economic,  and  ethical.     An  error  or  a  false  assumption  in  any  one 
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of  these  orders  is  theoretically  a  source  of  weakness  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Socialism.  Practically,  however,  it  will  be  a  weakness 
only  when  it  hinders  in  fact  the  propaganda ;  that  is,  when  men 
are  deterred  by  it  from  becoming  Socialists.  Hence,  the  safer 
standpoint  from  which  to  compute  Socialism's  power  is  a  practical 
one.  We  should  find  out  the  traits  in  Socialism  which  actually 
favor  or  actually  hinder  its  growth.  An  effort  was  made  in  the 
last  article  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  that  way.  There  are 
one  or  two  supplementary  thoughts  which  might  be  added  here 
before  going  on  to  a  review  of  the  methods  employed  to  hinder 
Socialism's  advance. 

There  is  strength  in  numbers.  Socialism  possesses  it  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  slowly  acquiring  it  here.  Not  all  Socialists  vote  ;  nor  are 
all  votes  cast  for  a  socialist  candidate,  socialistic  votes.  Many 
local  circumstances  may  swell  the  vote  for  a  candidate  at  one  time 
and  diminish  it  at  another  time.  Hence,  the  joy  of  the  press 
over  the  recent  fall  in  the  socialistic  vote  in  Massachusetts  was 
as  unfounded  as  was  its  concern  some  time  ago,  when  the  vote 
was  highest.  Many  are  called  Socialists  who  are  not  so  in  fact. 
Flint  may  not  be  guilty  of  great  exaggeration  when  he  says :  ^ 
"  The  pretenders  to  the  name  of  Socialists  outnumber  those  who 
are  entitled  to  it,  and  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  it,  compara- 
tively few  are  students  of  social  or  any  other  science." 

Socialism  possesses  not  only  the  power  to  win  adherents  but 
also  the  power  to  hold  them.  In  view  of  the  radical  revolution 
of  mind  which  it  connotes,  this  is  a  remarkable  trait  of  the  move- 
ment. The  feeling  that  one  belongs  to  a  cause  that  has  a  great 
future,  the  emotional  intoxication  that  sometimes  takes  possession 
of  reformers,  the  habit  of  self-exculpation  by  which  men  convince 
themselves  of  personal  innocence,  and  blame  social  institutions 
for  all  wrong,  and  the  overpowering  conviction  of  being  right, 
are  all  sources  of  much  power  to  Socialism.  A  Socialist  said 
some  time  since  in  a  letter,  that  no  sincere  man  could  read  two  of 
his  pamphlets  without  becoming  a  Socialist.  He  added :  "  I 
stand  upon  the  immovable  rock  of  eternal  and  universal  justice 
and  I  challenge  the  wisdom  and  sophistry  of  the  entire  world  to 
destroy   my   foundation."     Mr.  Clarence    Darrow,  who   is   well 

•  Agnosticism,  p.  77. 
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known  in  the  United  States,  writing  from  Germany  recently,  says 
of  the  German  Socialists  :  "  They  are  really  not  politicians ;  they 
are  religious  fanatics,  devoted  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  while 
they  have  no  hope  of  future  reward,  they  give  their  time,  their 
strength,  their  money,  and  their  reputation  to  the  cause.  Their 
workers  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  forget  their  small  ambi- 
tions and  cheerfully  {sic)  risk  their  liberties  and  even  their  lives 
for  the  sake  of  generations  yet  unborn.  With  such  a  band  of 
devoted  men  and  women  and  such  a  cause  to  give  them  strength 
and  inspiration,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  great  victories  that 
they  have  won  in  the  past  and  the  sublime  confidence  with  which 
they  look  to  the  future  for  complete  and  final  triumph."  {Miners' 
Magazine,  December  10,  1903.) 

We  who  are  calm  and  conservative  miss  many  of  the  most 
appealing  traits  of  Socialism,  and  we  forget  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  its  promises.  The  dissatisfied  Christian,  the  pessimistic 
artist,  the  idealizing  litterateur,  the  discontented  artisan,  the  resent- 
ful bankrupt,  the  unselfish  philanthropist — every  one  of  them 
finds  in  Socialism  a  message  personal  to  himself — a  personal 
promise  of  the  realization  of  personal  ideals,  whatever  they  may 
be.  But  antecedent  to  all  Socialism  there  must  be  some  form  of 
despair  concerning  our  institutions  as  they  now  stand.  One 
cannot  understand  the  movement  and  its  power  without  placing 
oneself  at  that  point  of  departure  in  all  of  one's  study. 

The  Checking  of  Socialism. 

The  great  forces  in  modern  society — Church,  State,  Political 
Party,  Property  Owners,  Employers,  Labor  Unions  —  oppose 
Socialism  with  determination.  The  Catholic  Church,  it  may  be 
said,  makes  opposition  in  the  name  of  religion,  social  order  and 
justice.  The  Encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  may  be  taken  as  the 
outline  of  Catholic  opposition.  It  is  believed  that  those  three 
interests  of  organized  society  are  endangered  by  the  socialist 
movement.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  anti-sociahstic  litera- 
ture which  may  have  been  formally  issued  by  Protestant  churches 
to  know  exactly  the  motive  on  which  non-Catholic  opposition  to 
Socialism  rests.  It  seems  that  a  considerable  number  of  ministers 
are  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  movement.     A  proposal  was 
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made  recently  in  the  German  Reichstag  to  unite  Catholics  and 
Protestants  against  Socialists  on  the  general  ground  of  national 
defence  against  a  common  danger.  Employers  seem  to  oppose 
Socialism  because  it  threatens  industrial  progress,  personal  liberty, 
and  property  rights.  Labor  unions  which  oppose  it  do  so  because 
it  tends  to  lead  to  political  party  organization.  They  are  fearful 
of  this,  since  the  history  of  labor  parties  in  the  United  States  is 
one  of  disaster.  Scholars  who  oppose  Socialism  are  governed 
largely  by  academic  considerations,  which  are  but  poorly  appreci- 
ated, if,  indeed,  even  known  to  the  classes  to  which  Socialism 
makes  most  direct  appeal.  There  is,  however,  among  these 
opponents  of  the  movement  an  agreement  in  tone  and  spirit  which 
allows  us  to  see  fairly  well  the  essential  features  of  the  opposition. 
It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  review  in  few  words  some  of  the 
arguments  met. 

The  favorite  argument  is  that  of  impossibility.  We  hear  it  said 
every  day :  "  If  men  were  angels,  SociaHsm  would  succeed.  It 
supposes  perfect  men  and  women,  but  we  have  no  such  race. 
Hence,  Socialism  is  an  idle  dream."  This  consideration  appeals 
with  some  force  to  those  who  do  not  need  it ;  to  shrewd,  practical, 
methodical  men  who  would  scarcely  become  Socialists  under  any 
circumstances.  One  who  is  temperamentally  inclined  to  Socialism 
will  probably  not  be  much  influenced  by  it.  It  is  not  primarily 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  Socialism  that  is  making  Socialists.  On 
the  constructive  side,  it  is  a  matter  of  unquestioning  faith.  The 
determined  Socialists,  as  far  at  least  as  one  can  know  them,  are  as 
little  concerned  with  the  details  of  their  earthly  heaven  as  are 
Christians  with  the  details  of  future  happiness  in  the  heaven 
beyond.  It  is  a  question  of  faith.  And  furthermore,  as  regards 
non-socialists,  particularly  those  who  are  somewhat  inclined  toward 
Socialism,  one  will  scarcely  find  in  the  mental  process  by  which 
they  become  Socialists,  that  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  socialistic 
state  was  a  factor  of  very  great  importance.  Where  it  does  enter, 
the  imagination  is  active  enough  to  make  anything  seem  possible. 
Protest,  despair,  resentment,  generated  spontaneously  or  by  radical 
propaganda,  commence  the  process  of  socialist-making,  and  un- 
limited, unquestioning  faith  completes  it.  To  direct  an  adverse 
argument  to  the  point  where  a  process  ends  is  not  good  method. 
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We  find  frequently  in  Socialist  papers  questions  from  Socialists 
who  ask  how  this  or  that  will  be  done.  The  answer  made  is 
generally  to  the  effect  that  the  present  duty  of  Socialists  is  to 
obtain  power  and  mastery ;  things  will  arrange  themselves  when 
the  time  comes.  Those  who  urge  this  argument  of  impossibility 
sometimes  appear  to  promise  in  place  of  Socialism,  reforms, 
awakenings  of  social  conscience,  improvement  in  morals  and 
government,  which  are  themselves  extremely  difficult  of  reali- 
zation, or  maybe  impossible  from  the  standpoint  of  present-day 
conditions. 

One  may  well  ask  if  the  argument  of  impossibility  might  not  have 
been  urged  against  Christianity  itself  in  the  beginning.  Newman, 
n  his  letters  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Moseley  (published  in  1899),  makes 
very  moderate  claims  for  Christianity's  historical  success ;  claims 
moderate  in  relation  to  the  content  of  Christ's  wonderful  and 
appealing  revelation,  yet  immense  in  relation  to  the  world  that  it 
served,  the  standards  that  it  purified,  and  the  nobility  that  it  engen- 
dered. Judged  by  total  content,  Christianity's  achievement  seems 
small;  judged  by  actual  achievement  in  the  disordered  and  dis- 
tracted world  to  which  it  came,  Christianity's  success  was  unpar- 
alleled. It  seems  well,  then,  to  use  the  argument  of  the  impossible 
against  Socialism,  with  discrimination.  It  has  value  surely,  but 
to  depend  on  it  for  general  resistance  to  Socialism's  advance, 
would  mean  but  failure. 

Another  anti-socialist  argument  rests  on  the  great  and  appall- 
ing evils  which  would  surely  result,  were  Socialism  introduced  : 
liberty  destroyed,  progress  endangered,  justice  confused,  freedom 
of  conscience  threatened,  monotonous  servitude  to  an  omnipotent 
State.  I  believe  firmly  that  some  such  conditions  might  result. 
But  how  can  we  be  sure  that  they  would  be  greater  than  the  evils 
from  which  we  suffer  to-day.  If  we  place  ourselves  near  to  the  suffer- 
ing classes  in  sympathy,  where  hopelessness  is  the  dominant  note, 
we  quickly  discover  that  this  argument  has  only  moderate  value 
against  Socialism.  The  cry  that  Marx,  in  1848,  sent  out  over  the 
world  like  a  whip  to  sting  men  into  rebellion,  is  heard  and  is  read 
to-day  with  undiminished  effect.  "  Workingmen  of  all  countries, 
unite.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your  chains :  you  have  a 
world  to  gain."     When  men  believe  that  they  have  nothing  to  lose 
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but  chains,  they  are  reckless.  When  one's  mind  is  filled  with 
despair  and  one's  heart  is  bitter  with  disappointment  and  hate,  the 
boast  of  liberty  now  enjoyed,  progress  insured  and  freedom  of 
conscience  protected,  has  little  in  it  to  attract  or  soothe  one.  This 
is  the  prevailing  temper  among  those  to  whom  Socialism  primarily 
appeals.  We  need  not  judge  of  ttie  reasonableness  of  it,  for  we 
are  concerned  with  it  only  as  affecting  an  argument.  If  one  test 
civilization  by  what  it  does  for  one  personally  and  for  those  that 
one  loves,  the  victims  of  a  civilization  will  scarcely  be  held  to  sup- 
port it  because  we  tell  them  of  blessings  that  others  enjoy.  The 
motto  of  one  Socialist  paper  "  For  the  ownership  of  earth  and  the 
fulness  thereof  by  all  the  people  and  not  by  part  of  the  peo- 
ple," makes  an  impression  on  the  so-called  "  exploited  "  which  is 
far  more  powerful  than  is  their  fear  that  they  who  now  have  little, 
may  in  a  socialistic  state  lose  much.  Hence,  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  social  dangers  in  Socialism  would  primarily  appeal  to 
those  who  are  favored  in  present  conditions — those  who  have 
position,  power,  success ;  those,  in  a  word,  who  have  some- 
thing to  lose.  It  has  not  much  value  in  hindering  the  develop- 
ment of  Socialism  among  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  or  who 
believe  that  they  have  not.  But  it  is  the  latter  class  and  not  the 
former  in  which  Socialism  thrives. 

Some  think  it  wise  to  resort  to  ridicule,  denunciation,  and  abuse 
in  opposing  Socialism.  We  see  and  hear  fantastic  appeals  to  our 
sense  of  humor,  caricature,  extravagant  descriptions  of  the  red 
tape  necessary  in  the  socialistic  state  to  get  some  new  shade  of 
ribbon  to  suit  an  unusual  complexion.  We  are  asked  triumph- 
antly how  much  wood-sawing  will  equal  a  surgical  operation,  how 
much  coal-mining  will  represent  an  opera  ?  There  is  really  not 
much  humor  in  the  question.  Organized  society  has  worked  out 
as  difficult  determinations  before.  The  Socialist  loses  his  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  and  of  humor,  because  the  depth  of  his  despair 
destroys  its  very  resources.  At  any  rate,  there  is  little  that  is 
wise,  scholarly,  or  tactful,  in  such  a  line  of  speech,  and  there  is 
no  comic  possibility  of  Socialism  which  is  not  matched  by  a 
pathetic  and  tragic  reality  from  everyday  life  about  us.  And  Social- 
ists are  bright  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  promptly. 
This  method  of  dealing  with  Socialism  seems  to  be  due  to  a 
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superficial  appreciation  of  it.  Some  seem  to  think  that  it  is  the 
arbitrary  creation  of  demagogues ;  artificial  revolt  against  law 
and  order.  Hence  they  appear  to  think  that  accuracy,  fairness, 
intelligence,  honesty,  are  not  called  for  in  dealing  with  Social- 
ists. The  movement  is  natural,  necessary,  and  at  present  inde- 
structible. It  is  not  in  its  initial  impulse  the  mere  creation  of  an 
insane  hatred  of  society  or  of  peace,  nor  does  such  hatred  belong 
essentially  to  its  later  development,  though  often  found  in  it. 
Socialism  merits  very  careful  study,  accurate,  serious  presentation 
and  perfect  fairness  in  argument.  To  fail  in  that  is  to  fail  in  self- 
respect  and  scholarly  honesty. 

It  was  the  custom  at  one  time  to  confuse  anarchy,  communism, 
and  Socialism,  and  hurl  promiscuous  condemnation  at  them.  But 
not  many  serious  opponents  of  Socialism  do  so  now.  Much  of 
the  opposition  to  Socialism  rests  on  its  alliance  with  free  love 
and  atheism.  As  far  as  it  does  attack  faith  in  a  personal  God,  in 
Christ,  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  Christian  home,  every  noble 
instinct  and  deeper  emotion  in  us  must  be  roused  against  it.  We 
know  that  there  are  problems  in  our  social  life.  We  would  wish  to 
see  religion  more  effective,  the  Church  more  powerful  in  holding 
society  up  to  a  higher  moral  level ;  we  would  wish  to  see  purer 
homes  and  happy  marriages  in  greater  numbers;  but  these  diffi- 
culties cannot  shake  our  faith,  or  make  us  less  watchful  of 
most  sacred  institutions  of  our  civilization.  There  are  no  facts 
without  antecedents.  We  must  look  more  deeply  than  to  indi- 
viduals, if  we  would  understand  movements  in  life  and  thought. 
We  might  find  on  deeper  study  that  the  antagonism  against  God 
and  the  home  which  we  do  find  among  Socialists  springs  from  the 
fact  that  the  despair  which  stimulates  Socialism  extends  to  religion 
itself.  Religion  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in  history,  the 
strongest  support  of  institutions  as  they  are.  The  Socialist  blames 
it  for  allowing  abuses  and  misery  under  private  ownership  of 
capital.  And  the  degree  of  blame  is  in  direct  and  unjust  ratio 
with  his  view  of  the  power  and  prestige  that  religion  has  enjoyed. 
Radical  reformers — as  far  as  press  and  speeches  and  conversation 
represent  them — blame  religion  for  what  has  not  been  done,  while 
we  defend  it  for  what  it  has  done.  Among  all  of  the  mistakes  of 
Socialists,  this  is  the  most  inexcusable,  the  most  unjust  toward  the 
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Church.  We  who  believe  in  Church  and  home  must  resent  this 
injustice  of  Socialism's  attitude  toward  them,  and  denounce  the 
fault  of  method  by  which  that  attitude  is  supported,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  which  inspires  it.  Yet  we  could  learn  much  by  analyzing 
the  deeper  relations  between  Socialism  and  religion  ;  there  is  often 
more  to  be  gained  by  understanding  than  by  condemning.  As  long 
as  men  remain  more  attached  to  Church  and  home  than  to  per- 
sonal progress  and  material  comfort,  this  type  of  Socialism  will  be 
successfully  opposed  by  exposing  its  irreligious  character.  But  in 
distress  or  in  discontent,  be  these  real  or  imaginary,  one's  scale  of 
values  may  be  modified.  If  men  test  religion  by  human  standards, 
they  lose  faith.  When  they  do,  irreligious  socialism  wins  many 
followers.  However,  men  may  cling  with  determination  to  their 
faith,  and  discover  that  Socialism  is  not  necessarily  in  conflict  with 
Christianity.  They  then  construct  a  coherent  view  of  both,  and 
remain  Christians  and  Socialists.  For  this  large  class — larger, 
surely,  than  the  other  in  the  United  States — there  is  practically 
no  value  in  the  argument  of  irreligion. 

Some  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  decrees  issued  by  the 
Catholic  Church  may  suffice  to  check  Socialism,  especially  among 
Catholics.  One  hears  non-Catholics  remark  that  only  the  Church 
can  successfully  oppose  the  movement.  The  loyalty  of  Catholics 
to  Church  authority  is  surely  great,  but  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
test  it  too  far.  Illustration  is  not  lacking  to  show  that  Socialism 
can  establish  itself  pretty  strongly  in  a  Catholic  community  with- 
out apparent  effect  on  its  religious  life.  Pronouncements,  decrees, 
sermons,  and  lectures  are  necessary.  Resolutions  such  as  those 
passed  by  the  last  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies  are  most  useful,  for  they  guide  in  advance  and 
answer  by  anticipation  thousands  who  look  to  leadership  for  a 
certain  kind  of  direction.  But  no  wise  leader  will  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  the  Church  and  her  representatives  need  go  no 
farther.  Such  formal  action,  unsupported  by  actual  personal,  in- 
telligent influence  on  life  and  on  reform,  will  fail  of  very  important 
results.  It  is  worthy  of  the  practical  judgment  of  Leo  XIII  that 
we  find  in  his  great  Encyclical  many  times  as  much  thought  and 
space  given  to  the  outline  of  a  plan  of  reform  as  is  given  to  tl:e 
condemnation  of  Socialism.     This  is  an  example  to  be  followed. 
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Value  is  attached  to  technical  economic  argument  against  the 
Socialistic  theory  of  value,  or  the  system  of  Marx.  This  is,  of  course, 
very  useful  in  a  lecture  room  and  among  thinkers,  but  not  among 
the  masses.  There  are  few  technical  propositions  current.  It  is  said 
commonly  that  labor  produces  value,  that  the  earnings  of  capital 
are  filched  from  labor,  that  labor's  product  should  belong  to 
labor ;  but  back  of  these  there  is  little  economic  reasoning.  The 
process  that  brought  the  minds  of  laboring  men  to  this  position 
was  not  one  of  subtle  analysis  and  careful  induction,  but,  rather, 
the  experience  of  life. 

Some  reliance  is  placed  on  careful  study  of  the  trend  of  indus- 
try. This  shows  in  presentations  made  against  Socialism  and 
also  against  labor  unions,  that  the  earnings  of  labor  are  increasing 
and  that  those  of  capital  are  decreasing ;  that  the  standard  of  life 
for  laborers  is  rising  and  that  the  cost  of  living  does  not  increase  out 
of  proportion  with  the  rate  of  wages.  Argument  of  this  kind  when 
amply  supported  is  certainly  very  strong  in  itself,  as  it  should  appeal 
ordinarily  to  the  greater  number  of  sensible,  concrete,  industrious 
men.  But  unfortunately  the  discontented  are  inclined  to  judge 
the  present  by  future  possibilities  rather  than  by  past  facts,  and 
they  estimate  tendencies  by  their  outcome,  not  by  their  inception. 
Compared  with  the  fourteen-hour  day  of  some  years  ago,  the 
nine-hour  day  is  short ;  but  the  nine-hour  day  seems  long  when 
one  thinks  of  a  three-hour  day  that  may  come.  And  in  the 
Socialist  propaganda  we  hear  of  the  three-hour  day  to  come,  not 
of  the  fourteen-hour  day  past.  Yielding  to  this  inclination.  So- 
cialism has  cut  loose  from  the  basis  of  accurately  determined  fact 
and  has  become  a  mass  of  idealism,  feeling,  emotion,  stimulated 
carefully  and  strengthened  by  reference  to  occasional  typical  facts. 
An  employer  did  thus  and  so ;  a  laborer  was  treated  thus  and  so ;  D 
owns  so  many  millions,  and  A  owns  nothing.  Six  current  Socialist 
weeklies  just  looked  through,  show  this  to  be  the  method  employed, 
as  in  fact  any  student  of  Socialism  knows.  The  fate  of  the  lazy, 
improvident,  intemperate  is  no  sure  test  of  a  civilization,  while  the 
fate  of  the  industrious,  sober,  provident,  and  of  the  weak  and 
helpless  is  the  surest  test.  The  Socialist  propaganda  does  not 
discriminate.  It  appeals  generally  to  an  established  sentiment 
which  clings  no  longer  to   definite  facts,     Hobson  in  his  John 
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Ruskin  Social  Reformer,  gives  us  a  rule  that  ought  to  serve  well 
in  all  social  study :  "  The  discovery  of  social  truth  should  be 
conducted  by  a  solemn  marshalling  of  the  several  orders 
of  concrete  phenomena,  and  their  formal  interpretation  by  the 
application  of  laws  based  upon  inductive  reasoning  and  ex- 
pressed in  carefully  defined  terminology;  the  teaching  of  such 
truth  should  be  conducted  by  a  steady  pressure  of  closely  con- 
secutive reasoning,  a  syllogistic  uncoiling  of  propositions  which 
shall  insert  or  insinuate  them  into  a  vacantly  receptive  under- 
standing in  one  continuous  line  "  (p.  334.)  I  quote  the  words, 
not  because  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  or  even  desirable  to  hold 
all  social  teaching  apart  from  our  emotional  nature,  but  to  set  up 
an  extreme  opposite  to  the  Socialistic  method,  from  which  con- 
trast one  may  see  the  error  of  method  committed  by  Socialism  in 
paying  too  little  heed  to  actual  statistical  knowledge.  This  phase 
of  the  socialistic  temperament  is  important.  When  one  has  no 
appetite  for  facts,  one  is  not  allured  by  them.  It  is  useless  to  try 
to  combat  Socialism  by  statistics. 

We  have,  then,  in  this  summary  some  of  the  lines  of  argu- 
ment resorted  to  to  check  Socialism.  Is  the  opposition  succeed- 
ing ?  States  oppose  it  with  organized  energy,  yet  it  grows. 
Churches  resist  it,  and  it  does  not  weaken.  Professors  teach  to 
refute  it,  while  it  thrives  in  non-academic  circles.  Labor  unions  fight 
it,  yet  they  are  permeated  with  it  to  the  extent  that  any  important 
convention  may  run  the  risk  of  being  conquered  by  it.  Em- 
ployers oppose  it,  yet  they  seem  to  admit  its  persistent  strength. 
Offspring  of  a  strange  combination  of  despair  and  idealism,  and 
lodged  in  hearts  and  minds  of  men  and  women  who  have  appar- 
ently no  power  but  that  of  numbers,  no  prestige  but  that  of 
humanity,  no  culture  but  that  that  struggle  gives,  and  no  educa- 
tion but  that  of  the  workshop  or  newspaper,  it  is  drawing  together 
from  varied  sources,  power  of  thought,  feeling  and  organization 
that  terrify  the  governing  elements  of  modern  society  and  chal- 
lenge the  very  axioms  of  our  moral  and  social  life.  The  threat- 
ening determination  and  persistent  advance  of  present-day 
Socialism  pay  little  tribute  to  the  merit  of  the  opposition  that  it 
meets.  Baron  von  Kardoff  was  quoted  in  the  press  dispatches  a 
month  ago  as  having  said  in  the  German  Reichstag  in  the  course 
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of  a  bitter  denunciation  of  Socialism,  "  We  are  on  an  express 
train  which  is  rolling  with  wind  velocity  into  the  socialized  state 
of  the  future."  He  proposed  the  withdrawal  of  suffrage  for  five 
years  from  the  Socialists  as  a  measure  to  exterminate  them. 
Germany  tried  similar  tactics  in  1878  to  1890,  with  only  favorable 
results  for  SociaHsm. 

No  doubt  opposition  to  Socialism  along  the  lines  described  has 
made  its  advance  more  difficult.  But  to  assume  that  any  one  or 
all  together  of  the  arguments  referred  to  will  effectively  hinder 
Socialism's  advance  would  be  to  devote  one's  self  to  a  delusion 
which  is  as  inexcusable  in  origin  as  it  would  be  disastrous  in 
result.  Socialism  is  honeycombed  with  error  in  principle,  in 
method  and  in  assumption,  and  is  fraught  with  grave  dangers.  But 
only  an  opponent  believes  or  sees  this.  The  great  unconvinced 
masses  do  not  as  a  rule  investigate  according  to  set  methods  of 
logic.  They  have  their  own  standards.  The  adherent  of  Social- 
ism is  presumably  as  honest  as  the  opponent.  Since  each  insists 
on  including  in  his  definition  of  Socialism  an  ethical  judgment 
about  its  merit  and  truth,  the  two  may  never  agree  on  a  definition, 
as  Flint  remarks  {Agnosticism,  pp.  16,  17).  To  point  out  errors  in 
Socialism  serves  its  opponents  who  do  not  need  that  aid ;  it  does 
not  much  affect  the  believer  whose  mind  is  already  fixed ;  nor  is 
it  adequate  to  hinder  the  masses  from  becoming  Socialists.  For, 
their  doing  so  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  truth  or  error  of 
a  system  as  on  processes  of  thought  and  feeling  which  are  con- 
trolled largely  by  their  environment.  As  before  remarked,  the 
Socialist  propagandist  begins  by  destroying  confidence  in  our  in- 
stitutions. He  lectures  to  the  victims  of  these  institutions  about 
the  failure  of  them;  that  he  has  abundant  material  for  illustration 
no  one  can  deny.  The  net  advance  of  Socialism  over  all  of  the 
opposition  that  it  has  met  and  is  meeting,  is  a  striking  commentary 
on  the  value  of  methods  used  against  it. 

The  intention  of  this  presentation  has  been  to  show  that  in 
fact  and  in  promise  Socialism  is  very  strong.  No  effort  to 
minimize  it  a  particle  has  been  made.  The  purpose  has  been  to 
show  that  argument  of  any  kind  has  only  secondary  value  against 
it,  and  that  the  arguments  ordinarily  made  against  it  are  relied 
upon  too  much.     This  does  not  imply  that  these  are  not  in  them- 
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selves  true.  I  believe  that  they  are  true.  But  they  do  not  in 
fact  equip  the  minds  of  the  masses  with  armor  to  resist  the  advance 
of  Socialism.  The  masses  are  not  concerned  primarily  with  the 
true  and  the  false  ;  their  own  comfort  and  contentment  is  their  test 
of  democratic  institutions.  By  this  test,  too,  they  formulate  their 
principles  of  distributive  justice. 

It  seems  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  meet  Socialism.  We 
must  prove  that  it  is  not  necessary.  The  proof  must  be  in  achieve- 
ment, not  in  argument ;  in  life,  and  not  in  books.  Despair  is  the 
gate  through  which  the  threatening  army  comes.  It  must  be 
closed.  Social  Reform  alone  can  close  it.  The  powers  of  society 
must  realize  their  duty.  Church  and  State,  employer  and  laborer, 
court-legislation,  executive  and  individual,  must  bring  conscience, 
intelligence,  and  sacrifice  to  the  task.  If  society  will  not  give  to 
the  discontented  the  reasonable  reform  needed,  it  merits  the  pun- 
ishment that  Socialism  can  inflict.  If  society,  as  it  stands,  can- 
not insure  those  reforms,  it  is  bankrupt,  and  Socialism's  funda- 
mental assumption  is  true.  If  society  does  not  give  us  these  re- 
forms, opposition  to  Socialism  only  delays  its  relative  triumph. 
The  best  way  to  educate  public  opinion  into  this  view,  if  it  be  cor- 
rect, is  to  admit  the  futility  of  verbal  argument  against  Socialism, 
in  the  face  of  facts  which  seem  to  argue  for  it,  and  to  set  to  work 
to  coordinate  the  forces  of  society  on  the  work  of  reform. 

William  J.  Kerby. 

Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PARSIFAL. 
The  Religious  Theme  in  the  Drama, 

{T  must  be  plain  to  everyone  that  something  more  has  been 
going  on  of  late  in  the  operatic  world  than  simply  an  almost 
unprecedented  furor  over  things  theatrical,  brought  about  through 
the  performance  of  "  Parsifal  "  in  this  country. 

The  astonishing  notoriety  that  has  overtaken  this  opera  is  first 
of  all  due  to  the  sagacity  and  business  enterprise  of  its  managers ; 
but  this  would  have  carried  it  only  a  short  distance  toward  the 
magnificent  business  success  it  has  achieved,  if  there  had  not  been 
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a  peculiar  and  unusual  quality  in  the  interest  of  the  public  mind 
regarding  the  character  of  "  Parsifal  "  itself.  It  was  this  interest  that 
made  capital  for  the  managers;  and  they  have  had,  so  to  speak, 
a  "  corner  "  in  it  for  the  time  being ;  for  it  was  of  a  grade  and 
quality  not  often  sought  or  cultivated  by  theatrical  managers. 

For  the  time  being  it  was  assumed  that  a  striking  departure 
from  ordinary  theatrical  themes,  motives  and  characteristics,  in 
almost  every  respect,  had  been  made  in  the  presentation  of  this 
"  Sacred  Festival  Play :  "  it  had  no  love  theme,  that  could  prop- 
erly be  called  so  in  a  human  sense ;  its  motive  was  the  sacred 
strain  of  religious  ecstasy ;  its  characteristics  throughout,  from  the 
first  solemn  prelude  of  the  orchestra  to  the  awe-inspiring  climax 
in  the  final  scene,  were  plainly  designed  to  provoke  religious 
sentiment  or  emotion  in  the  audience ;  and  if  they  failed  to  do 
this,  plainly  then  does  Wagner's  last  great  work  fall  far  short  of 
all  his  others  in  realizing  the  main  purpose  for  which  it  was 
written  ;  though  at  present  the  managers'  receipts  would  seem  to 
prove  the  contrary  to  this. 

It  was  mainly  through  the  successful  assumption  that  the 
opera  actually  would  inspire  the  religious  emotion  it  was  designed 
to  by  the  composer,  that  the  material  results  of  its  presentation 
were  achieved,  and  are  still  being  reaped.  This  is  the  peculiar 
and  unusual  quality  in  the  public's  interest  that  has  been  "  corn- 
ered "  by  the  managers.  As  a  rule,  managers  set  out  to  reap 
results  from  public  interest  by  making  an  appeal  to  almost  every 
emotion  known  to  human  nature  but  the  religious  one.  This  is 
why  the  managers  of  "  Parsifal  "  were  able  to  "  corner  "  a  quan- 
tity, besides  a  quality  in  public  interest,  that  but  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot  of  even  the  most  enterprising  of  their  profession. 

But  our  interest  is  in  the  success  of  "  Parsifal  "  itself  as  Wag- 
ner designed  it,  rather  than  in  the  opera  as  Mr.  Conried  and  his 
assistants  managed  it.  Wagner's  critics,  friends  and  foes  alike,' 
have  discussed  thoroughly  and  strenuously  from  platform,  pulpit, 
and  press,  almost  every  conceivable  characteristic  of  "  Parsifal," 
musical,  dramatic,  scenic,  "  religious,"  symbolic,  and  ethical ; 
while  all  the  time  the  really  vital  and  interesting  thing  to  those 
who  have  been  watching  it :  the  motive  of  interest  in  the  public 
mind,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.     It  does  not  vitally  matter 
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much  now  that  the  interest  itself  was  created,  except  to  those 
who  have  profited  materially  by  it ;  but  it  still  matters  a  good  deal 
how  the  motive  of  this  interest  has  been  affected.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  were  led  by  this  motive  to  be 
present  at  "  Parsifal  "  expected  or  wanted  to  experience  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  strong  appeal  through  ear,  eye,  and  imagination,  to  that 
fine  religious  sentiment  which  forms  the  theme  of  this  composition. 

Few  could  have  gone  expecting  anything  different  from  this, 
for  the  opera  had  been  too  widely  advertised  for  what  it  really 
is  beforehand.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  attract  a  greater  audi- 
ence than  an  announcement  that  an  appeal  to  the  religious  sen- 
timents is  to  be  made  through  some  extraordinary  and  unusual 
medium ;  as  everyone  knows  who  has  made  any  observations  or 
analyses  of  those  instincts  that  gather  human  beings  into  crowds. 
And  as  nothing  will  gather  an  audience  quicker,  so  nothing  will 
sway  it  more  readily  than  this. 

But  the  interesting  question  in  the  case  of  this  latest  notable 
gathering  from  such  a  motive  is,  did  the  audience  get  the  thrill 
it  came  for  ?  As  far  as  eye,  ear,  and  imagination  could  go  toward 
producing  it,  the  thrill  was  certainly  a  success.  But  anyone  who 
would  seriously  say  or  think  that  "Parsifal  "  could  produce  a  genuine 
religious  emotion  must  surely  be  condoned  with  for  the  limited 
extent  of  his  religious  experiences. 

Yet,  why  could  not  this  "  Sacred  Festival  Play,"  with  all  its 
perfect  simulation  and  expression  of  the  highest,  holiest,  most 
awe-inspiring  emotions  and  experiences  of  the  religious  nature, 
bow  down  the  souls  of  those  who  heard  and  saw  it,  with  a  sense 
of  the  supernatural,  with  a  feeling  of  veneration,  love,  and  loyalty 
toward  the  "  Sacred  Presence  "  implied  and  depicted  in  its  mys- 
terious symbols,  uttered  in  its  most  exquisite  strains,  expressed  in 
its  most  magnificent  pictures  ?  Because  the  one  thing  in  life  that 
cannot  be  successfully  imitated  is  religious  emotion  ;  and  for  this 
reason  religious  emotion  on  the  stage  is  out  of  its  element,  and 
usually  a  failure.  If  it  were  genuine,  the  stage  would  be  the  last 
place  in  the  world  on  which  it  would  wish  to  display  itself;  and 
the  more  perfect  the  imitation  of  it  the  greater  the  offence  it  gives 
to  the  instinctive  respect  and  reverence  in  man's  nature,  both  toward 
his  own  religious  emotions,  and  toward  the  object  of  them,  what- 
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ever  that  may  be,  from  the  fetish  of  the  heathen  to  the  Deity  ot 
the  Christian. 

The  question,  therefore,  whether  symbolism  of  sacred  things, 
and  simulation  of  religious  emotions  should  be  tolerated  when 
they  assume  such  realism  as  they  seem  to  have  done  to  some  in 
**  Parsifal,"  is  of  futile  consideration.  It  is  not  the  realism  that 
offends  those  who  become  offended,  but  the  imitation  itself  Why 
should  it  be  less  an  offence  to  present  these  things  with  less 
realism  ?  The  objection  to  the  opera  on  this  score  is  surely  a 
childish  one,  not  to  speak  of  an  illogical  one.  It  merely  makes 
the  criticism  that  the  imagination  is  more  tricked  by  appearances 
in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  To  what  faculties  of  the  soul  does 
the  belief  in  the  sacred  mysteries  supposed  to  be  symbolized  in 
"  Parsifal  "  belong  ?  We  cannot  help  inferring  from  some  of  the 
objections  offered  in  the  public  press,  and  quoted  from  some  ot 
the  pulpits  of  late  against  the  presentation  of  these  symbols  on 
the  stage,  that  the  belief  in  the  sacred  mysteries  themselves  was 
admitted  to  be  merely  a  thing  of  imagination  suggested  and  sus- 
tained by  symbolism;  for  many  of  these  criticisms  were  made 
against  what,  to  these  persons,  was  the  realism  of  these  symbols, 
rather  than  against  any  real  affront  to  a  belief  in  the  mysteries 
themselves.  To  any  Catholic  the  form  of  symbolism  or  ceremony 
employed  here  was  as  untrue,  as  unhistorical,  and  as  spurious  as 
any  Pagan  or  Protestant  rite  could  be,  even  were  it  used  in  all 
seriousness  and  not  on  the  stage  at  all,  in  imitation  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  This 
is  what  would  constitute  the  great  difference  in  the  point  of  view 
of  a  Catholic  and  a  non-Catholic  in  criticising  the  opera. 

In  no  sense,  however,  is  this  meant  to  imply  a  justification  or 
a  recommendation  for  presenting  a  strictly  religious  play  on  the 
stage  without  a  religious  motive  in  the  players  themselves.  Any 
attempt  at  such  presentation  stands  self-condemned,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  religious  emotion  that  is  known 
to  be  so  only  in  appearance,  could  possibly  please  any  audience  ; 
not  to  speak  of  thrilling  it  with  the  same,  or  with  the  genuine 
emotion  itself  And  if  people  do  not  go  to  the  theatre  to  be 
moved  by  the  emotions  they  see  depicted  there,  what  do  they  go 
for  ?     The  difference  between  their  sympathy  for  religious  emo- 
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tion  and  mere  human  emotion  in  the  players  is,  that  they  know 
the  former  is,  usually,  not  honestly  felt  under  these  circumstances, 
while  the  latter  can  be,  and  with  the  true  artist,  often  is  felt.  This 
does  not  imply  either  that  there  are  not  circumstances  under 
which  an  ordinary  player  can  feel  the  religious  emotion  he  is 
depicting.  A  religious  motive  could,  and  as  we  know,  has  made 
actors  in  religious  plays  feel  and  beHeve  all  they  say  and  do,  and 
has  made  their  performance  of  religious  roles  on  the  stage  a 
reverent  and  a  successful  thing  in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  that 
the  most  perfect  artist,  acting  without  such  a  motive,  could  not 
possibly  achieve. 

That  such  a  theatrical  masterpiece  as  "  Parsifal,"  designed 
with  incomparable  art  to  captivate  imagination,  mind,  and  sense 
with  one  dominating  thought  or  idea,  should  not  achieve  its  pur- 
pose, may  seem  a  bold  prognostication  to  make  at  this  point,  with 
the  populace  still  sitting  wrapt  before  it  in  dumb  admiration.  But 
anyone  who  goes  to  the  performance  with  his  honest  wits  about 
him,  as  well  as  his  imagination,  must  see  that,  with  all  its  entran- 
cing delineation  of  the  beauty  and  joy  and  holiness  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  its  ideal  of  spiritual  perfection,  as  depicted  here,  is  a  very 
cold  thing,  the  last  thing  in  the  world  to  captivate  the  mind  of  the 
populace,  which  for  the  moment  is  under  the  spell  of  the  magical 
transformations  of  scenery ;  the  beauty  of  forest,  field  and  cloud- 
land;  the  awe  of  majestic  architecture;  and,  more  than  all,  the 
enchantment  of  music  that  at  moments  almost  seems  to  snatch 
the  soul  from  the  body  in  its  uplift.  But  this  religious  emotion  ? 
This  the  ecstasy  of  the  Christian  soul  captivated  with  a  glimpse 
into  the  realms  of  perfect  joy  and  peace  ?  Small  blame  to  the 
poor  populace  for  going  back  to  its  flesh-pots  in  relief  from  the 
unnatural  strain  of  such  an  imitation  of  the  genuine  thing.  And 
strangely  enough,  as  we  must  see,  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  defect- 
ive or  imperfect  imitation,  but  rather  in  the  contrary.  An  imper- 
fect imitation,  while  it  might  have  displeased  the  eye  and  offended 
the  ear  of  the  audience,  would  at  least  have  soothed  its  injured 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  by  an  implied  avowal  that,  after  all, 
the  imitation  was  at  best  that  and  no  more.  It  was  the  almost  per- 
fect setting  of  the  whole  thing  in  every  detail  of  music,  scenery,  and 
acting,  that  put  the  strain  upon  the  audiences  present  at  it.     They 
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felt  debarred  from  criticism  or  protest  for  this  very  reason.  How 
could  they  help  being  reverent  before  this  simulation  of  reverence, 
pious  before  such  prayerful  scenes ;  moved  by  such  passionate 
outbursts  of  repentance  and  supplication  ?  The  solemn  march  ot 
the  gray-robed  knights  in  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Grail  seemed 
almost  celestial  in  its  beautiful  expression  of  reverent  love  toward 
the  symbol  borne  before ;  the  chanting  of  unseen  choristers  blend- 
ing with  the  sonorous  voices  of  the  knights  in  a  soul-melting  har- 
mony, and  carrying  their  feet  with  rhythmic  tread  through  the 
long  galleries  of  their  hallowed  temple,  and  back  and  forth  before 
the  sacred  shrine  with  a  more  than  human  grace  and  charm.  It 
is  no  wonder  the  people  felt  helpless  before  the  contradiction 
offered  by  their  pleased  senses  and  imaginations,  and  their  honest 
religious  instincts;  the  "  higher  critics  "  only  helping  to  confound 
still  more  the  confusion  already  in  their  minds  by  offering  explana- 
tions of  Wagner's  motives,  mysticism,  and  meanings,  that  even  an 
expert  psychologist  might  be  staggered  by. 

The  whole  discussion  from  beginning  to  end  has  resulted  in  a 
bad  mix-up  in  the  public  mind  of  the  normal  and  accepted  classi- 
fication of  opinions  and  standards  regarding  the  place  and  func- 
tion of  the  drama  as  an  agency  for  religious  culture,  and  the 
obligations  of  those  who  guide  or  influence  the  public  mind  by 
upholding  the  true  and  condemning  the  false. 

Why  such  primary  principles  as  these  we  have  been  consider- 
ing should,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  left  obscured  or  undefined 
in  the  discussion,  seems  indeed  strange.  And  yet  there  is  one 
reflection  to  comfort  us  for  this  neglect,  and  this  is,  it  makes  one 
more  than  ever  in  love  with  that  innate  honesty  of  instinct  in 
human  nature  that  knows  the  true  when  it  meets  it  just  as  surely 
as  it  detects  the  false,  though  it  may  not  afterwards  live  up  to  the 
conduct  which  this  instinct  prompts. 

Another  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  this  notable  opera  and 
its  influence  upon  the  religious  instincts  of  the  public  is,  that  "  Par- 
sifal "  itself,  as  it  is  written  by  Wagner,  can  and  does  teach  a  mag- 
nificent moral  and  spiritual  truth ;  delineates  an  ideal  of  human 
perfection  that  instinctively  provokes  admiration  and  sincere  rev- 
erence in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  is  presented.  Yet  this  is 
V,  hen  the  ideal  is  presented  to  the  mind,  not  to  the  senses  and  the 
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imagination  only,  as  in  the  case  of  its  presentation  on  the  stage. 
In  one  case,  the  element  of  imitation  of  the  ideal  destroys  its  effect 
upon  the  mind ;  in  the  other,  the  element  of  admiration  of  the 
ideal,  as  it  is  sincerely  conceived  by  the  imagination  itself,  makes 
it  acceptable  and  pleasing  to  the  mind,  and  induces  honest  emu- 
lation, not  mere  imitation,  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  lessons  it 
teaches.  Some  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  lecturing  on, 
or  interpreting  and  explaining  "  Parsifal "  to  the  public  of  late, 
have  testified  to  the  keen  interest  and  delighted  appreciation  of 
their  audiences  in  regard  to  this  spiritual  ideal  in  "  Parsifal ;  "  an 
interest  and  an  appreciation  of  undoubtedly  different  character 
than  they  felt  who  were  present  at  the  opera  itself  The  former 
class  of  auditors  probably  heard  what  they  had  anticipated  in  lis- 
tening to  a  rendition,  either  in  music  or  speech,  of  this  wonderful 
composition  of  Wagner's.  The  latter  class  of  auditors  did  not  get 
what  doubtless  many  among  them  came  for :  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  their  religious  emotions ;  but  they  got  without  stint 
that  which  they  should  have  come  for  when  they  sought  enter- 
tainment of  Wagner  in  grand  opera:  a  splendid  panorama  of 
scenery,  an  imposing  array  of  beauty  in  every  form,  enthralling 
music,  human  emotions  depicted  with  consummate  art  in  every 
tone  and  gesture  of  the  actors ;  and  all  that  perfect  imitation  could 
express  of  the  ecstasy  of  both  soul  and  sense  in  human  experi- 
ence. But  the  one  touch  of  nature  that  would  have  made  audience 
and  actor  akin  was  lacking  here ;  there  was  no  sympathy  commu- 
nicated from  one  to  the  other  from  the  assumption  of  that  reli- 
gious emotion  which  formed  the  main  theme  of  the  drama.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  both  declare  that  this  is  and  must  be  the 
essential  difference  between  the  acting  of  the  Bavarian  peasant  in 
the  play  at  Oberammergau  and  the  highly  cultivated  art  of  the 
actors  from  Bayreuth,  whom  we  have  with  us  in  the  performance 
of  "Parsifal." 

Another  distinction  that  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
heat  of  the  discussion  about  this  opera  and  about  religious  drama 
in  general,  is,  that  the  representation  on  the  stage  of  emotion 
which  expresses  simply  the  moral  sentiment  of  love  of  virtue  and 
abhorrence  of  sin,  is  a  very  different  kind  of  thing  from  an  imita- 
tion of  that  supreme  act  of  man's  nature  which  is  expressed  in  the 
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worship  of  God ;  the  imitation  of  which,  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place,  is  surely  blasphemous.  If  we  have  a  commandment  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  even  the  name  of  God  in  a  thoughtless  and 
irreverent  manner,  we  have  besides  and  before  this  a  command- 
ment that  exacts  the  worship  of  God  Himself  in  a  manner  which 
excludes  and  prohibits  the  very  thought  of  mimicry  or  insincerity 
from  so  holy  an  act. 

On  account  of  this  distinction,  a  morality  play  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  a  mystery  play ;  and  the  latter  classifies  itself 
with  even  greater  distinction  still  from  its  kind  when  those  who 
perform  in  it  are  inspired  with  a  religious  motive  in  doing  so,  and 
when  they  are  moved  only  by  the  motive  of  the  stage  actor  and 
nothing  more. 

The  point  that  has  saved  "  Parsifal  "  from  the  ban  of  sacrilege, 
while  apparently  a  mere  technical  one,  is  unquestionably  a  true 
one.  There  is  really  no  performance,  nor  the  imitation  of  any 
performance  of  this  act  of  worship  toward  God  throughout  the 
opera.  There  is  much  worshipping  of  symbols,  of  reverent  pos- 
turing and  solemn  gesturing  before  them  ;  but  they  are  mere  sym- 
bols, and  found  to  be,  after  careful  investigation  and  inquiry,  so 
vague  in  their  real  reference  to  the  things  they  appear  to  repre- 
sent, that  they  might  just  as  well  be  taken  for  lighted  joss-sticks 
in  a  Chinese  temple,  as  the  altar  lamps  or  sacred  vessels  used  in  a 
true  Christian  ceremonial.  That  is,  the  representation  of  them 
that  is  given  on  the  stage  impresses  one  in  this  way,  though  the 
reading  of  the  opera  itself  would  perhaps  lead  one  to  expect  a 
wholly  different  impression  of  them.  But  how  anyone  could  be 
impressed  with  the  similarity  between  the  artificial  ceremony  of 
the  knights  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  the  services  on  a  true  Christian 
altar,  is  a  psychological  problem. 

There  is,  at  times,  a  certain  infantile  disposition  of  the  imagin- 
ation that  would  lead  us  into  a  perfect  revel  of  the  unreal  as  sug- 
gested to  us  through  the  senses,  making  us  ignore  for  the  moment 
everything  that  reason  would  suggest  in  its  effort  to  break  the 
spell.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  might  a  spectator  be  impressed  by 
the  magic  tricks  of  transformation  in  the  climatic  scene  of  "  Par- 
sifal," when  the  "  Sacred  Cup  "  breaks  into  a  refulgent  glow  of  red 
light,  and  the  flaming  dove  descends  upon  the  chosen  few  gathered 
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about  the  holy  table.  But  the  illusion  of  it  all  is  too  mechanical 
to  impress  any  but  the  most  childish  imagination,  though  the  artis- 
tic effects  might  please  the  most  fastidious  and  matured.  While 
the  eye  was  admiring  these  effects,  the  minds  of  most  of  the  intelli- 
gent persons  there  present  were  probably  engaged,  sub-consciously 
anyhow,  on  the  man  at  the  switch-board  who  was  controlling  the 
electrical  devices  that  so  cunningly  produced  these  marvellous 
results  of  light  and  color,  more  instant  and  illusionary  than  any 
magician  of  old  ever  dreamed  of  attempting  in  his  most  subtle 
manipulation  of  "  the  black  art." 

But  far  from  any  serious  suggestion  of  the  supernatural  were 
all  these  artificial  effects  of  theatricalism.  Not  only  did  they  fail 
in  their  delineation  of  any  truly  supernatural  idea,  but  even  the 
spiritual  ideal  embodied  in  the  opera  of  "  Parsifal  "  itself  was  sadly 
misrepresented  through  them.  The  virgin  life,  the  practice  of 
asceticism,  the  renunciation  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
as  conditions  necessary  for  attaining  the  spiritual  vision,  were  not 
depicted  here  in  a  manner  that  would  make  anyone  fall  in  love 
with  such  an  ideal,  but  rather  in  a  way  that  would  chill  and  repel. 
And  yet  it  is  the  most  beautiful  idea  in  the  world,  and  one  that  has 
actually  in  real  life  inspired  the  noblest  minds,  urged  to  the  most 
heroic  deeds,  and  won  the  warmest  hearts  to  its  service  and  its 
realization. 

Who  could  be  chilled  by  the  conception  of  it  conveyed  by 
Tennyson  through  his  Idylls  of  the  King,  or  by  any  of  those  noble 
Arthurian  legends  that  even  in  this  prosaic  age  awaken  a  throb  of 
heroic  sentiment  of  the  finest  kind  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  read 
them  ?  In  "  Parsifal,"  too,  anyone  with  spiritual  sensibility  cannot 
but  feel  the  inspiration  of  this  lofty  conception  of  human  virtue : 
that  beautiful  idea  of  innocence  or  guilelessness  proving  invincible 
in  its  encounter  with  evil :  "  Parsifal,"  the  "  pure  fool,"  stumbling 
into  the  very  arms  of  sin  and  coming  out  unscathed  because  he 
thought  no  evil  in  his  heart : — Wagner  touched  a  height  of  mys- 
tic truth  in  that  idea  that  might  have  comprehended  the  sum  of 
all  human  aspirations  after  spiritual  perfection,  if  rightly  inter- 
preted. The  flaw  in  his  interpretation  of  it  is  his  introduction  of 
an  artificial  religiousness  as  a  setting  for  the  idea ;  which  was  a 
perfect  conception  in  itself,  and  needed  no  such  embellishment  as 
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this  setting  gives  it.  But  Wagner  had  to  have  some  object  toward 
which  to  direct  the  aspirations  of  his  hero.  For  the  reasons 
already  considered  he  could  not  have  introduced  any  tangible  idea 
of  God ;  so,  out  of  vague  traditions,  stories,  and  legends,  he 
wrought  a  symbol  which  would  serve  his  purpose. 

The  only  harm  done  by  his  achievement  is  caused  through 
misunderstanding  or  misinterpretation  of  it  for  the  most  part.  Let 
the  symbolism  of  the  opera  be  rejected  as  having  no  serious  or 
definite  religious  significance,  and  accepted  only  as  an  adjunct,  a 
stage  makeshift  for  the  setting  up  of  the  idea  of  "  Parsifal,"  and 
no  more  fault  can  be  found  with  Wagner's  use  of  such  symbolism 
than  with  his  use  of  any  other  accessory  of  the  stage. 

The  good  done  by  the  presentation  of  this  opera  must,  in  any 
event,  far  outweigh  the  possible  harm  caused  through  the  mis- 
understanding about  it ;  even  though  some  of  this  good  may  be 
only  of  a  negative  sort  by  demonstrating  that,  while  the  stage  can 
do  good  missionary  work  by  teaching  morality  through  the  drama, 
it  could  be  nothing  but  a  failure  if  it  presumed  to  trespass  upon 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  sanctuary  in  any  serious  representation 
of  Christian  worship ;  unless  its  motive  for  doing  so  were  religious 
instead  of  merely  theatrical. 

Much  will  be  gained  through  the  event  of  the  performance  of 
"  Parsifal "  in  this  country,  and  the  furor  it  has  occasioned,  if  it 
brings  the  public  mind  a  little  nearer  to  the  settlement  of  so  vital 
a  question  as  this :  There  is  no  proper  substitute  for  the  temple  of 
God  in  which  man  may  offer  the  homage  of  his  soul  and  the  love 
and  loyalty  of  his  heart  in  the  supreme  act  of  human  life :  wor- 
ship of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  those  who  would  offer  or  ap- 
prove the  substitution  of  other  places,  other  times  and  other  forms 
in  which  and  through  which  to  express  this  homage  of  man  to 
his  Creator — and  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  errors  of  our  day  to  dis- 
count and  disparage  the  Church  as  the  best  place  for  religious 
worship — are  doing  a  most  unholy  thing  toward  God,  and  a  most 
unhuman  thing  toward  man.  His  temple  to  the  living  God  is  as 
dear  a  thing  to  the  heart  of  man,  and  as  deeply  rooted  in  his 
primitive  instincts,  as  the  shrines  of  his  country  and  the  sacred 
altar  of  his  home. 

A.    A.    McGlNLEY. 

New  York  City. 
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THE  AMBROSIAN  RITE  AT  MILAN.^ 

AMONG  the  thousands  who  flock  annually  to  the  world-famed 
Duomo  of  Milan,  there  must  be  many  who  carry  away 
with  them  the  impression  of  the  quaint  singularity  of  the  Rite 
associated  with  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose,  that  remains  as  striking 
a  feature  of  the  Cathedral  as  any  part  of  its  material  fabric.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  realize  the  loss  to  religious  associations  were 
the  Ritual  of  the  Mass  and  of  the  Divine  Office  at  Milan  Cathe- 
dral made  conformable  to  the  rules  of  Western  Christendom; 
the  ethos,  or  peculiar  genius,  or  spirit,  that  invests  places  as  well 
as  societies  of  living  men  with  a  separate  individuality — that 
"  spirit  of  place  "  would  be  radically  changed  if  the  Sacred  Rites 
of  over  a  thousand  years  were  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  greater 
organic  unity. 

But  not  only  does  the  Ambrosian  Rite  stamp  itself  no  less 
indelibly  upon  the  memory  than  the  grand  stretch  of  white 
marble,  glistening  in  the  warm  Italian  sunlight,  or  beneath  the 
soft  rays  of  a  summer  moon,  topped  by  innumerable  pinnacles, 
that  is  its  tabernacle  and  shrine ;  it  remains  a  solitary  relic  of 
rites,  once  as  ancient  as  itself,  that  have  long  since  perished. 
Gallican,  Gothic,  Spanish,  Mozambique  Rites  have  all  had  to  give 
way  before  the  desire  for  uniformity  in  liturgies  as  well  as  in 
government  that  has  made  Rome  the  model  and  mistress  of  all 
Churches :  Milan  alone  has  retained  in  spite  of  cycles  of  change, 
revolutions  in  Church  and  State,  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties, 
and  the  centralization  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  her  ri^ht  to  a 
peculiar  ritual  alike  in  her  Missal  and  in  her  Breviary. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  trace,  in  a  popular 
way,  the  origin  of  this  unique  and  most  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Milan  (one  of  the  largest  buildings  and  grandest 
works  of  art  in  the  world),  and  to  sketch  briefly  its  several  parts. 

Like  the  Cathedral,  whose  architecture  has  been  ascribed  by 
some  to  Harler  and  Gammodia,  by  others — to  whom  it  seems 
plain  that  the  building  was  already  advanced  when  these  great 

'  The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Abbot  Bergh,  O.S.B.,  of  Ramsgate  Abbey,  England,  in  supplying 
him  with  much  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  his  paper. 
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geniuses  arrived  in  Milan — to  Marco  Frisone  da  Campione,  the 
Liturgy  has  its  beginnings  hazy,  through  the  mists  of  antiquity. 

There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  as  far  back  as  the  fifth 
century,  the  age  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  Milanese  celebrated  Mass 
and  chanted  their  offices  with,  practically  speaking,  the  same 
ritual  as  they  do  to-day  in  the  twentieth  century.  And  thus  the 
form  of  ceremonial  which  impresses  all  who  worship  in  the  Cathe- 
dral comes  a  long  way  down  the  ages  of  the  Church.  It  is  now 
practically  certain  that  St.  Ambrose  is  not  the  founder  of  the 
Rite  which  bears  his  name,  although  he  certainly  enriched  it, 
purified  it  from  Arian  innovations,  and  generally  adapted  it  to  the 
requirements  of  his  age.  The  full  details  of  the  celebrated  con- 
troversy concerning  the  rival  claims  of  East  and  West  to  be  the 
place  of  its  actual  origin,  are  of  more  interest  to  the  liturgiological 
expert  than  to  the  ordinary  reader.  We  may,  however,  note 
that  many  characteristic  Oriental  features  are  to  be  observed  in 
the  wording  of  the  prayers  (not  to  speak  of  the  Kyrie  eleisori) 
and  in  the  actual  ceremonial,  which  would  seem  to  point  to  an 
influence  from  the  East.  It  is  now,  however,  generally  accepted 
that  the  Ambrosian  Rite  is,  in  substance  at  all  events,  the  ancient 
form  of  the  Roman  Rite,^  or,  \x\  other  words,  the  changes  and 
developments  from  time  to  time  effected  in  the  Roman  Church, 
were  not  adopted  at  Milan.  Take,  for  example,  the  Canon  of  the 
Mass.  This  central  element  of  all  Catholic  liturgies  is  identical 
at  Milan  and  Rome :  it  is  in  minor  matters  that  we  detect  small 
difierences.  For  example,  at  Milan,  Mass  is  said  sotto  voce,  so  as 
not  to  be  heard  by  the  people.  The  most  remarkable  variants 
from  the  Roman  Rite  in  the  structural  part  of  the  Mass  are  as 
follow  : 

I.  In  the  introductory  part  of  the  Mass  there  were  always  two 
lessons — one  taken  from  the  Old,  and  one  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, each  followed  by  its  own  Gradual.  The  Roman  Liturgy 
dropped  the  first  of  these,  and  the  two  Graduals  were  united ; 
hence  the  composite  chant  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  in  the  Roman  Mass  of  to-day.     But  the   Milanese  still 

^  See  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop,  one  of  the  best  living  authorities  on  liturgiology, 
The  Genius  of  the  Roman  Rite  (1902),  p.  5,  where  he  views  "  the  Ambrosian  Rite 
as  really  Roman  at  bottom." 
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retain  the  old  Collect  over  the  corporal  after  the  Dominus  vobis- 
cum  of  the  Offertory.^  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  original  purpose  of  this  initial  act  of  the  old  Roman 
Mass  called  in  modern  rubrics  "  the  unfolding  of  the  corporal." 
"  I  fear,"  he  writes,  "  I  should  shock  my  readers  were  I  to  use  the 
expression  of  our  common  parlance,  '  spreading  the  table  cloth  ' ; 
and  yet  this  is  the  term  which  exactly  corresponds  to  what  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  earliest  extant  Roman  rubrics.  In  those  days  a 
corporal  was  a  cloth  large  enough  to  cover  the  altar.  An  acolyte 
stands  holding  the  chalice  with  the  corporal  laid  upon  it ;  he  hands 
the  corporal  to  a  deacon,  who,  with  another  deacon,  mounts  to 
the  altar,  one  standing  at  either  end ;  the  deacon  begins  to  unfold 
the  corporal,  throws  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  deacon,  and  so  they 
spread  it  over  the  altar;  just  what  may  be  seen  done  any  day  in 
the  laying  of  a  tablecloth."*  Mr.  Bishop  proceeds  to  disclaim  the 
note  of  "  homeliness  "  which  seems  prima  facie  to  characterize 
this  act.  "  What  is  called  '  homeliness  '  of  any  kind,"  he  writes, 
"  is  the  very  last  quality  I  should  be  disposed  to  predicate  of  the 
true  Roman  rite.  The  true  Roman  cannot  forget  his  dignity. 
[The  act  of  spreading  the  corporal]  is  only  and  simply  practical ; 
the  thing  had  to  be  done,  and  was  done  in  a  plain  and  simple,  but 
the  most  practical  manner  "  (p.  19).  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
up  to  the  present  day  the  two  preliminary  lessons  are  read  from 
the  marble  ambos  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  chancel,  that  at  once 
catch  and  arrest  the  eye,  as  one  enters  the  vast  nave  of  the 
Cathedral. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Rite  the  celebrant  says  Oremus,  only  omit- 
ting the  subsequent  prayer. 

3.  Another  curious  point  of  distinction  is  that  the  Milanese 
never  say  the  nine-fold  Kyrie,  as  is  the  custom  generally  in  the 
West.  They  leave  out  Christe  eleison  entirely,  and  repeat  Kyrie 
eleison  nine  times,  not  in  succession,  but  three  times  after  the 
Gloria,  three  times  after  the  Gospel,  and  three  times  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Mass. 

'  Cf.  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop  [pp.  cit.,  p.  32,  note) :  "There  seems  a  really  strong 
presumption  that  the  prayer  still  to  be  found  in  the  Ambrosian  Missal  called  '  Super 
sindonem '  did  form  an  item  of  the  early  Roman  Mass. ' ' 

*  [bid.  pp.,  18-19. 
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4.  The  Creed,  too,  is  recited,  not  after  the  Gospel,  but  imme- 
diately before  the  Preface. 

5.  Perhaps  many  will  find  more  interesting  the  very  ancient 
custom  of  the  people  themselves  really  offering  the  Bread  and 
Wine  at  the  Offertory — still  preserved  at  Milan.  On  solemn  days, 
such  as  the  one  on  which  it  was  recently  the  writer's  privilege  to 
assist  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  the  Cathedral  at  Milan,  this  striking 
feature  was  extremely  picturesque  and  impressive.  Four  old  men, 
and  as  many  aged  women,  go  up  in  groups  to  the  altar  in  proces- 
sion, where  the  celebrant  receives  from  them  a  sufficiency  of  bread 
and  wine.  It  is,  however,  we  believe,  a  fact,  that  the  bread  is  not 
actually  used  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice — although  the  wine  is  so 
used. 

6.  St.  Gregory,  M.,  about  the  year  600  ^  postponed  in  the  Ro- 
man Rite  the  breaking  of  the  Sacred  Host  until  after  the  Pater 
Noster.     This  change  was  not  adopted  at  Milan. 

To  turn  to  other  peculiarities.  The  assistance  of  the  deacon 
and  sub-deacon  is  wholly  different  from  that  to  which  we  are 
usually  accustomed  in  the  West.  During  a  part  of  the  Mass, 
they  leave  the  celebrant  and  kneel  facing  each  other  at  the  north 
and  the  south  end  of  the  altar.  The  sequence  of  liturgical  colors, 
too,  is  strikingly  unfamiliar.  Thus,  black  vestments  are  worn  on 
all  ferials  in  Lent,  but  red  in  Holy  Week  (the  last  three  days 
included).  On  Easter  Day,  and  during  its  Octave,  white  is  used ; 
but  on  Low  Sunday  and  during  the  remainder  of  Paschaltide, 
green  takes  its  place.  Corpus  Christi  and  ordinary  Sundays  after 
Pentecost  have  red.  For  St.  Anne  and  other  holy  women,  neither 
Virgins  nor  Martyrs,  the  rubrical  color  is  violet. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  at  the  same  time  interesting 
survivals  of  ancient  discipline  at  Milan  ^  is  that  all  Fridays  during 
Lent  are  observed  as  Good  Friday  is  by  the  rest  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  i.  e.,  without  any  Mass  at  all.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Milan  obtained  permission  from 

*  St.  Gregory  the  Great  introduced  this  change  Into  the  Missal,  commonly  called 
"Gregorian."  According  to  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop  [op  cit.,  p.  25),  this  is  the 
Missal  "which  alone  we  certainly  know  to  have  been  in  actual  use  in  Rome  at  the 
very  close  of  the  eighth  century." 

8  The  same  custom  prevails  throughout  the  East  in  the  case  of  both  the  Schis- 
matic and  Uniat  Churches. 
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Rome  with  some  difficulty  for  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
on  the  Feasts  of  St.  Joseph  and  of  the  Annunciation  when  either 
of  these  days  should  fall  on  a  Friday.  For,  in  general,  the  Am- 
brosian  Rite  refuses  to  celebrate  any  Feast  in  Lent — the  Mass  and 
Office  are  invariably  of  the  ferial.  They  have  no  Ash  Wednes- 
day ;  Lent  with  its  offices  and  fasts  begins  on  the  following  Sunday. 
The  Holy  Week  services  are  strange  indeed  to  the  pilgrim  from 
other  quarters  of  Christendom.  Hymns,  Glorias,  and  the  like  go 
on  as  before  :  there  is  no  Tenebrae  service ;  the  Passion  according 
to  St.  Matthew  is  read  at  Mass — half  on  Maundy  Thursday,  half 
on  Good  Friday.  The  other  Passions  are  read,  one  after  the  other, 
on  Good  Friday,  not  at  Mass  but  in  the  Office.  On  Good  Friday 
itself,  after  the  reading  of  the  Passion,  the  altars  are  stripped,  and 
the  candles  extinguished.  On  Maundy  Thursday  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  carried  in  procession  to  the  Sepulchre,  i.  e.,  the  altar 
of  repose,  as  in  the  Roman  Rite ;  but  on  Good  Friday  there  is  no 
returning  with  It  to  the  altar,  since  on  that  day  not  even  the  cele- 
brant communicates  with  the  Pre-sanctified  Host.  The  Adoration 
takes  place  in  much  the  same  way  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
West — save  that  the  Crucifix  is  uncovered. 

The  Holy  Saturday  ceremonies  remind  one  much  more  of  the 
Roman  Rite  in  its  present  form.  There  is  the  customary  Blessing 
of  Fire,  Incense,  and  the  Paschal  Candle,  and  the  long  ceremony 
at  the  Font,  while  the  Mass  of  the  day  begins  with  the  bringing 
back  in  procession  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  from  the  altar  of  re- 
pose. The  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  however,  is  not  sung  at  the  Mass 
of  Holy  Saturday ;  but  the  celebrant  thrice  chants.  "  Christ  our 
Lord  has  risen,"  whereupon  the  bells  are  rung  and  the  organ's 
majestic  and  joyful  strain  fills  the  building,  proclaiming  to  the 
faithful  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Resurrection. 

The  difference  between  the  Roman  and  Milanese  Breviaries 
is  so  slight  that  it  need  not  long  detain  us.  It  is  confined, 
roughly  speaking,  to  the  offices  of  Vespers  and  of  Compline. 
Ambrosian  Vespers  is  not  so  unlike  the  present  use  of  Rome  as 
many  of  their  other  offices.  On  Sundays  they  begin  with  the 
Dominus  vobisciim:  followed  by  the  Chant  at  the  Lighting  of 
Lamps,  then  the  Vesper  hymn  followed  by  the  ordinary  five 
psalms  with  their  antiphons.     A  collect   takes   the  place  of  the 
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little  Chapter,  and  the  Magnificat,  with  its  proper  antiphon,  is 
sung,  with  one  or  more  collects  following. 

Ambrosian  Compline  only  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  in 
that  there  is  no  Confiteor  or  other  introduction,  and  that  the 
hymn  comes  before  the  Psalms.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Office 
there  is  an  antiphon  of  Our  Lady,  and  before  leaving  the  Choir, 
or  Sanctuary,  the  clergy  say  the  Confiteor  in  place  of  the  Roman 
Pater,  Ave,  Credo. 

A  few  more  general  remarks  in  conclusion  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  And  first  as  to  the  character  or  spirit  of  the  Rite  which 
we  have  been  considering.  Its  prevailing  note  is  a  sober  simplicity 
allied  with  a  severe  practicability  that  is  much  opposed  to  any- 
thing savoring  of  the  sensuousness  of  the  theatre  as  to  an  excess 
of  poetical  symbolism.  We  have  seen  this  mingling  of  dignity 
with  a  desire  to  be,  above  all  things,  practical,  in  the  unfolding  of 
the  corporal,  together  with  its  accompanying  prayer.  It  is  also 
illustrated  by  the  peculiar  ceremonies  of  the  Offertory,  and  by  the 
sequence  of  liturgical  colors.  We  may  apply  to  the  Ambrosian 
Rite  Mr.  E.  Bishop's  remarks  on  the  genius  or  nature  of  the 
Roman  Rite  from  which  it  originally  sprang.  It  is  marked  by 
"simplicity,  practicability,  a  great  sobriety,  and  self-control, 
gravity,  and  dignity."^  We  may  next  notice  that,  as  is  perhaps 
but  natural,  the  Milanese  have  always  been  proud  and  jealous  of 
their  Rite,  and  we  find  that  they  strenuously  resisted  Charles  the 
Great*  and  other  secular  governors,  who  did  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  to  impose  upon  them  the  use  prevailing  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  Cathode  world.  A  last  attempt  was  made  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  conform  the  Ambrosian  rite  to  the  Roman  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  but  St.  Charles  Borromeo  pointed  out  to  Gregory 
XIII  that  the  resentment  of  the  people  of  Milan  would  have 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  23. 

*  Charlemagne  was  fiuingly  dubbed  "  the  sacristan."  He  made  wars  with  the 
zest  of  a  Napoleon  and  crowned  himself  like  that  conqueror,  "  Emperor  of  the 
West,"  but  he  was  at  heart  an  ecclesiastic.  *'  Never,"  writes  Mr.  E.  Bishop,  "  was 
he  more  pleased  with  himself  than  when  he  was  presiding  in  his  own  chapel.  .  .  . 
He  enjoyed  Church  business  of  all  sorts  in  every  detail,  ritual  and  other  .  .  . 
to  a  mind  like  his  the  liturgical  anarchy  prevailing  in  his  kingdom  was  intolerable, 
and,  with  his  interests,  the  subject  was  sure  ...  to  engage  his  attention." 
{Op.  cit.,  p.  27.) 
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created  unsurmountable  difficulty  against  the  adaptation  with  the 
result  that  nothing  was  done.  Thus  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy  and 
Breviary  passed  unscathed  through  the  changes  made  successively 
in  the  Roman  Missal  and  Office  Book  by  St.  Pius  V,  Paul  IV 
and  Urban  VIII,  as  well  as  by  Gregory  XIII  in  accordance  with 
the  reforming  enactments  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Those 
changes  having  for  their  object  the  end  of  liturgical  anarchy, 
found,  however,  their  counterpart  in  the  work  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  at  Milan.  The  sixteenth  century  saw  the  Popes  busy  cor- 
recting the  Ritual  of  the  Church,  and  reducing  the  Church  of 
the  West  to  a  uniform  standard  of  Ritual  by  general  adoption  of 
the  revised  Roman  Rite.  St,  Charles  did  the  same  work  for  the 
diocese  of  Milan — a  work  which  was  completed  under  his 
successor. 

The  Ambrosian  Rite  is  of  obligation  only  in  the  Province  of 
Milan,  i.  e.,  in  Lombardy.  In  Milan  itself  priests  from  other 
places  are  permitted  to  say  their  own  Mass;  but  in  Milan  Cathe- 
dral none  except  the  Ambrosian  is  allowed,  save  at  the  Altar  of 
St.  Charles  in  the  crypt  over  the  body  of  the  Saint, — still  in  a 
marvellous  state  of  preservation.  Such,  in  brief,  are  a  few  facts 
concerning  the  extremely  interesting  and  fascinating  form  of  wor- 
ship which  any  of  our  readers  can  witness  for  themselves,  if  ever 
they  happen  to  be  in  Lombardy.  To  those  who  would  wish  to 
study  the  matter  further,  we  would  say  that  full  and  reliable  in- 
formation, and  that  most  interesting  to  the  expert  ritualist  (in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  term),  can  be  found  in  the  following  three 
authoritative  works  upon  the  subject:  (i)  Notitia  Liturgiae  Am- 
brosianae,  ante  saec.  xi  medium,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Magis- 
tretti,  published  by  Giovanola — 1895,  Milan;  (2)  Cenni  sen.  Rito 
Ambrosiano,  same  author  and  publisher ;  (3)  Beroldus  sine  Eccles. 
Ambros.  et  Mediol.  Kalendarium  et  ordines,  saec.  xii,  same  pub- 
lisher. And  it  is  well  worth  while  to  consult  Ceremoniale  Am- 
brosiano, by  the  Rev.  D.  Giovannini  Dozio,  published  by  Diotta 
Angelli,  St.  Margheritta  Milano. 

H.  Vernon  Moreton. 

London,  England. 
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OUR  BIBLE  CLASS. 

THE  allusion  to  Handel's  Oratorio,  which  the  Professor  had 
made  in  describing  Miriam's  song,  suggested  to  Cousin 
Harry  the  arrangement  of  a  concert  at  the  Conservatory,  in  which 
some  selections  from  Israel  in  Egypt  were  to  be  reproduced.  He 
was  enthusiastically  fond  of  the  German  oratorio  masters,  par- 
ticularly Bach  and  Handel,  but  said  that,  in  order  to  produce  the 
magnificent  and  exquisite  effects  intended  by  them,  a  full  orchestral 
accompaniment  was  required. 

Incidentally,  we  all  became  interested  in  the  study  of  Hebrew 
music,  which,  the  Professor  told  us,  was  best  represented  by  the 
modern  oratorio.  The  Psalms,  as  they  were  rendered  in  the 
Levitical  service  of  the  Jews,  were  always  accompanied  by  the 
music  of  wind,  string,  and  percussion  instruments,  which  gave  to 
the  chant  of  the  religious  themes  a  dramatic  effect  at  once  solemn 
and  attractive.  He  promised  to  tell  us  more  on  the  subject  as 
soon  as  we  should  come  to  the  description  of  the  ministries  of  the 
Priests  and  Levites  in  the  Tabernacle. 

Expressing  the  hope  that  we  all  had  a  tolerably  clear  picture 
in  our  minds  of  the  site  and  formation  of  the  Arabian  territory 
east  of  the  Red  Sea  which  we  were  about  to  traverse  under  the 
leadership  of  Moses,  the  Professor  at  once  began  his  lecture  on 

The  Wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Desert. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  the  Israelites  did  not  tarry  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  they  had  hurriedly  crossed  under 
the  wonderful  protection  of  Yahwe.  They  at  once  continued  in  a 
southerly  direction  along  the  gulf  coast.  Thus  they  were  cut  off 
from  the  Egyptian  hosts  on  the  right  by  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea, 
whilst  on  their  left  the  lofty  mountain  wall  of  Sur  separated  them 
from  the  desert  region  of  Pharan,  in  which  lay  numerous  mineral 
mines  worked  and  garrisoned  by  Egyptian  owners.  It  is  a  bleak 
and  rocky  passage,  with  here  and  there  an  oasis  offering  scanty 
vegetation.  The  traditional  text  of  the  Vulgate  informs  us  that 
"  they  marched  three  days  through  the  wilderness,  and  found  no 
water.  And  they  came  into  Marah."  ^  But  another  tradition 
though  less  authenticated,  is  more  explicit,  and  states  that  they 
stopped  at  a  place  somewhat  further  north,  where  they  reorgan- 

1  Exod.  15  :  22. 
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ized  their  scattered  hosts  to  prepare  for  the  long  journey  to  the 
promised  land  of  their  forefathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
At  all  events  we  know  that  they  reached  an  oasis  where  they 
found  some  springs.  The  place  in  Exodus  is  called  Marah  (at 
present  Hawarah),  But  the  water  proved  to  be  brackish  and 
bitter.  This  was  discouraging,  especially  as  the  Israelites  must 
have  been  thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  marches  of  the  last  few 
days.  There  is  still  a  caravan  route  along  this  site,  which  prob- 
ably marks  the  way  of  the  Jews  under  the  guidance  of  Moses. 
It  is  a  hard  rocky  road,  often  too  narrow  to  allow  a  number  of 
persons  to  pass  abreast  in  helpful  order ;  and  when  we  remember 
the  intense  heat  that  glares  down  from  an  unveiled  sky  during  the 
larger  part  of  the  day  in  this  region,  we  can  form  some  picture  of 
the  exhausted  and  untrained  multitude  dragging  their  wearisome 
burdens  along  the  narrow  and  pebbly  defiles. 

Thus  the  situation  itself  made  continued  discipline  impossible, 
even  if  Moses  could  have  been  sure  that  his  authority  was  capable 
of  ordinarily  controlling  the  fickle  train  of  recent  slaves  who  had 
not  yet  learnt  to  use  their  liberty  with  discretion.  Soon  the  mur- 
murings  of  the  discontented  were  heard,  and  gradually  as  they 
grew  louder,  they  were  coupled  with  threats.  Moses  realized  that 
the  spark  of  an  angry  word  might  easily  set  on  fire  the  minds  even 
of  those  who  under  other  less  confusing  circumstances  would  have 
pledged  their  loyalty  to  him  as  the  appointed  leader  of  Israel. 
Dreading  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  revolt,  the  troubled  chief 
casts  down  his  face  upon  the  stony  ground  and  prays  to  Yahwe  : 
Lord,  give  them  water. 

And  lo,  there  comes  to  the  aged  prophet  a  vision  of  a  low  tree, 
the  branches  of  which,  on  being  cast  into  the  spring,  take  away  the 
bitterness  of  its  water.  It  is  said  that  the  Arab  dwellers  in  this 
region  still  use  a  similar  device  for  sweetening  brackish  waters ; 
but  whether  or  not,  we  are  sure  that  Divine  Providence  showed 
its  care  of  the  wandering  Israelites  by  inspiring  their  leader  with 
a  knowledge  of  an  opportunity  of  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
remained  ignorant. 

Quieted  for  the  moment,  the  Israelites  were  probably  disposed 
to  rest  here  for  a  time  at  least.  Some  of  their  scouts  must  have 
reconnoitred  in  the  neighborhood  in  order  to  discover  whatever 
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chance  advantages  the  locality  might  offer  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  so  large  a  family,  for  we  find  that  very  shortly  they  moved  the 
entire  camp  a  few  hours  farther  south.  Here  they  found  an  oasis 
with  abundant  springs  and  sheltering  trees,  the  name  of  which  is 
recorded  as  Elim. 

Moses  had  taken  occasion  at  Marah  to  teach  the  Israelites  a 
lesson  of  confidence  in  God,  reminding  them  how,  amid  their  dire 
need,  they  had  unexpectedly  received  help.  The  discovery  of 
Elim  confirmed  the  trust  with  which  Moses  had  inspired  the  peo- 
ple. The  place,  which  is  presumably  the  modern  Gharandel,  has 
a  number  of  palm  and  tamarisk  trees,  and  during  the  spring  sea- 
son several  streamlets  unite  to  fill  the  wady  so  that  the  supply  of 
fresh  water  becomes  unusually  good  in  so  barren  a  neighborhood. 
Here,  then,  they  tarried  contentedly  after  the  hard  experience  of 
the  last  few  days,  and  no  doubt  Moses  utilized  the  opportunity 
to  instruct  and  drill  the  vast  multitude  to  some  sort  of  consistent 
discipline  which  might  allow  him  to  prevent  the  troubles  which 
he  foresaw  must  inevitably  be  encountered  before  .  they  could 
reach  the  end  of  their  journey. 

We  know  from  the  Sacred  Text  that  the  Israelites  were  loth 
to  part  from  the  "  twelve  wells  and  seventy  palms."  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  accurate  numbering  here  represents,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  fashion,  merely  the  completeness  or  largeness 
of  the  benefit  afforded  by  the  shelter  wherein  the  abundance 
of  water  and  shade  was  to  be  found  to  satisfy  all  their  wants  for 
the  time  being.^  They  remained  for  a  full  month ;  and  this  des- 
pite the  fact  that  all  must  have  been  eager  to  reach  the  land  of 
Canaan — the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  promised  to 
them  and  their  children;  for  this  was  the  object  of  their  journey. 
They  felt  that  they  were  the  rightful  heirs  of  Abraham,  to  whom 
a  country  far  richer  and  fairer  than  this  Elim  of  the  palm  trees 
and  springs  in  the  desert,  had  been  promised. 

The  road  they  had  taken  was  the  safest,  though  not  of  course 
the  shortest.  But  it  was  one  with  which  Moses  was  somewhat 
familiar  since  his  journey  to  Midian.     The  distance  to  Canaan,  by 

*  Both  the  number  twelve,  and  the  number  seventy  express  the  symbolism  of  per- 
fection or  completeness,  just  as  we  use  the  expression  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  times, 
wishing  simply  to  say  "  very  often. " 
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this  long  route,  is  about  400  miles.  It  would  take  them,  suppos- 
ing the  roads  were  clear  along  the  coast  of  Akaba  and  the  region 
of  Edom  (Aduma),  several  months. 

From  Elim  to  Rephidim. 

But  God  had  other  designs.  A  generation  was  to  pass  before 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham  should  be  accomplished,  and  the 
Israelites  who  had  left  Egypt  were  to  undergo  a  training  that  was 
to  be  a  test  of  their  virtue  and  a  blessing  to  their  posterity.  The 
future,  the  hope  of  Israel,  lay  in  the  children— God  Himself  was 
to  educate  them  in  the  desert  for  their  new  citizenship. 

We  have  just  seen  that  from  the  wells  of  Moses  {Ayun  Musa), 
which  may,  roughly  speaking,  be  identified  with  Marah,  the  way 
led  to  Elim  (Ex.  15  :  27;  Num.  33  :  9),  a  spot  that  entices  the 
traveller  through  the  desert  to  linger  beneath  its  shady  palms,  and 
to  refresh  his  weary  body  with  that  most  precious  gift  of  nature 
— above  all  in  the  East — a  draught  of  limpid  water.  The  place 
to-day  is  called  Wady  Gharandel. 

From  here  it  was  a  short  distance  to  the  seashore,  and  from  a 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  (33  :  10)  we  may  conclude  that 
at  least  some  of  the  Israelites  had  pitched  their  tents  close  by  the 
sea. 

Elim  was  to  be  the  last  comfortable  resting-place  for  many  a 
day  to  come.  The  Israelites  had  now  tasted  the  freedom  of 
desert  life ;  but  they  had  also  become  familiar  with  its  difficulties  and 
the  particular  defences  it  required  during  a  lengthy  journey.  Here, 
then,  they  could  make  provision  for  their  future  needs,  and  guard 
against  probable  dangers  from  the  climate,  the  roaming  beasts  of 
the  desert,  and  those  nomadic  tribes  that  infested  the  regions 
through  which  the  Hebrews  must  journey. 

Their  way  henceforth  lay  inland,  to  the  high  plains  of  the 
desert.  The  itinerary  given  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  (33:  12) 
adds  several  stations  to  those  enumerated  by  the  writer  of  Exodus. 
But  the  sites  are  uncertain.' 

»  Dophka  ( Raphaka),  the  first  place  mentioned  after  Elim,  with  its  encampment 
at  the  shore,  has  been  located  (by  Ebers  and  Rendel  Harris)  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Wady  Maghara,  one  of  the  oldest  Egyptian  mines.  The  district  is  rich  in  blue- 
stone  quarries,  whence  the  name  of  Mafkah  (as  the  stone  is  called)  has  been  given 
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Rephidim  is  situated  at  the  entrance  to  a  tortuous  wady  which 
for  miles  leads  between  grand  cHffs  to  the  oasis  of  Sinai,  between 
the  mountains  which  were  to  shelter  them  for  almost  an  entire 
year  (Num.  lo:  ii,  and  Exod.  19:  i);  and  here  once  more 
Yahwe  would  vindicate  His  claim  to  their  unreserved  confidence 
by  a  proof  of  His  power  and  His  indulgent  longanimity. 

The  Miracles  of  the  Quails,  the  Manna,  and  the  Water. 

We  can  readily  understand  how  the  Israelites,  as  they  resumed 
their  tiresome  journey,  would  again  and  again  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation to  murmur  against  Moses  whenever,  their  provisions  and 
water  growing  less,  they  reflected  on  the  barren  outlook  around 
them.  "  Would,"  they  said,  "  that  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of 
Yahwe  in  Egypt,  when  we  slept  by  the  flesh  pots  and  did  eat 
bread  in  abundance ;  for  ye  have  brought  us  to  this  wilderness 
that  our  lives  may  be  consumed  with  hunger."  God  answers 
their  complaint  by  a  threefold  miracle.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  in 
the  evening  that  quails  coming  up,  covered  the  camp."  It  was  in 
the  month  of  May,  the  season  for  the  migration  of  the  quail. 
These  birds  return  by  slow  flight  from  Africa  and  Asia  to  the 
Mediterranean  shores,  which  they  leave  usually  about  the  end  of 
September  or  early  in  October.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Pliny,  the  bird  here  spoken  of  is  long-winged  and  heavy.  The 
migrating  bands  always  fly  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
frequently  during  the  night  when  the  currents  are  strongest.  If 
the  wind  suddenly  veers,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  birds, 
coming  in  large  swarms,  are  exhausted  from  a  long  flight,  they 
settle  close  to  the  ground,  waiting  until  the  adverse  wind  has 
passed.  During  this  time  they  remain  almost  motionless,  as  if 
benumbed,  or  they  move  about  so  slowly  that  it  is  easy  to  catch 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  Greek  archipelago 
frequently  capture  without  difficulty  thousands  of  these  birds 
during  their  migrating  periods. 

to  the  entire  country.  Alush,  the  next  station,  would  have  to  be  sought  about  a 
day's  journey  beyond  Dophka,  or  half  way  towards  Rephidim.  The  Arabic  word 
El-  Osh  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  for  Alush.  If  so,  then  we  have  to  seek  the 
last  mentioned  station  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  head  of  the  Wady  Barek,  which  ends  in 
the  broad  pass  of  Achdar. 
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It  was  such  a  flock  as  this  that  Yahwe  put  in  the  way  of  the 
famishing  Israehtes  in  answer  to  their  clamors  against  Moses. 
Once  more,  later,  when  they  had  left  Sinai,  God  wrought  for 
them  a  similar  miracle  which,  owing  to  the  gluttonous  abuse  of 
it,  wrought  sickness  and  death  among  the  people.* 

But  the  Israelites  had  also  asked  for  bread.  And  Yahwe 
replied  by  a  miracle  which  for  the  moment  roused  their  admiring 
gratitude,  for  they  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  Egypt.  In 
the  morning,  as  they  came  forth  from  their  tents,  they  saw  the 
ground  of  the  desert  far  and  wide  covered  with  innumerable  whit- 
ish grains,  like  the  seed  of  the  coriander,  soft  and  sweet  as  the 
taste  of  honeyed  bread.  "  Behold,"  said  Moses  to  the  astonished 
people,  "  it  is  bread  which  Yahwe  has  sent  us.  Gather  it,  as 
much  as  is  enough  for  each  one's  eating."  Every  man  was  to 
take  a  certain  measure  for  himself  and  for  those  who  were  with 
him  in  his  tent.  And  thus  for  many  a  day,  according  to  the  need 
of  the  Israelites,  this  wonderful  bread  appeared  for  their  use.  It 
was  a  blessed  gift  indeed,  for  not  only  did  it  still  their  hunger,  but 
it  brought  with  it  a  gradual  habit  of  order  and  sobriety.  It  was 
to  test  their  sense  of  self-restraint  and  obedience.  The  Israelites 
must  rise  betimes  in  the  morning  to  gather  the  allotted  share  for 
their  use,  and  for  that  of  their  household ;  because,  as  soon  as 
the  sun  had  risen,  this  singular  food  melted  away  like  snow.  At 
the  same  time  it  held  a  warning  for  those  who  were  disposed 
toward  gluttony  or  avarice,  because  it  was  sure  to  corrupt  when 
hoarded  beyond  the  prescribed  measure  or  time. 

No  little  discussion  has  been  aroused  in  the  field  of  Biblical 
criticism  regarding  this  miracle.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  asserted 
by  those  who  are  willing  to  admit  the  Biblical  miracles,  that  the 
idea  of  raining  bread  is  so  extravagant  as  to  challenge  our  cre- 
dulity. If  God  wished  to  supply  the  Israelites  with  bread,  they 
argue,  it  is  likely  that  He  would  do  so  by  increasing  their  actual 
store,  rather  than  by  creating  so  strange  a  substance  just  for 
them.  These  critics  object,  not  to  the  miracle,  but  to  the  kind  of 
miracle.  Others  have  denied  the  miraculous  character  of  the  cir- 
cumstance altogether,  and  hold  that  the  narrative  of  Exodus  is 
an  exaggerated  account  of  an  incident  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  Arabian  countries. 

*  Num.  II  :  4-18-31  ;   Ps.  78  :  26  ;    Cf.  also  Ps.  105  :  40. 
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In  answer  to  these  two  extreme  opinions  we  have  a  very  simple 
explanation  which  at  once  vindicates  the  miraculous  character  of 
the  incident,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  how  Almighty  God  avails 
Himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wonderful  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
so  here,  of  the  natural  elements  which  His  eternal  wisdom  has 
prepared  for  our  use.  The  Sacred  Text  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  manna  became  a  steady  food-supply  during  the  entire  long 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  But  we  need  not  infer 
that  they  lived  exclusively  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  choice 
of  the  ground,  so  rich  in  vegetation,  leads  us  to  assume  that,  like 
the  native  Arabs  of  that  region,  they  profited  by  the  natural 
growth  of  the  soil,  which  abounds  in  grain  and  root-fruits  of 
various  kinds.  Their  flocks  found  grass,  and  in  return  supplied 
milk  and  meat.  The  very  fact  that,  as  we  shall  see,  they  had  to 
fight  for  the  possession  of  this  oasis  among  the  mountains,  seems 
to  prove  its  fruitfulness,  at  least  as  compared  with  the  desert  lands 
around.  Thus  we  are  reasonably  led  to  conclude  that  the  manna 
simply  filled  out  the  need  for  the  sustenance  of  so  large  a  host, 
when  the  ordinary  gifts  of  nature  proved  insufficient  to  provide 
for  all. 

Now  as  to  the  manna,  it  is  well  known  to  travellers  that  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  in  Arabia.  The  Greek  monks  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Katharine,  here  in  this  very  desert  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sinai,  will 
give  you  to-day  what  they  call-  the  mamia,  gathered  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year;  and  you  may  watch  the  Arabs  collecting  the 
grains  and  boiling  them  to  a  sweet  paste  which  they  use  as  con- 
diment. Josephus,  the  historian,  who  clearly  states  the  miraculous 
nature  of  the  appearance  of  the  manna,  writes*  that  God  still  in  His 
providence  sends  the  same  bread  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
Sinaitic  desert.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  small  soft  grains,  of  a 
sweet  taste,  which  the  Arabs  make  into  cakes  and  which  they  call 
heaven's  manna,  are  the  product  of  a  tree  called  by  the  natives 
Tharfa.  It  is  an  evergreen,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  tama- 
risk, with  greyish  bark,  very  small  lancet-formed  leaves  and  a  deep 
red  flower.  When  the  fertilizing  rains  of  the  Spring-season  have 
ceased,  this  plant  exudes  a  juice  which,  distilled  from  the  branches 
during  the  night,  falls  in  little  globules  or  drops  of  a  creamy  color, 

^  Antiq.,  IV,  i,  6. 
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and  hardens.  The  Arabs  gather  it  at  early  morn,  because  the 
heat  of  the  sun  melts  the  gum-like  substance,  and  then  absorbs 
the  fluid.  Its  taste  is  sweet  like  honey,  and  when  cooked  it  can 
be  preserved.  Some  naturalists  maintain  that  the  exudation  is  the 
result  of  the  sting  of  an  insect  which,  puncturing  the  soft  inner 
rind  of  the  branches,  gives  an  outlet  for  the  fluid.  However  this 
be,  the  neighborhood  of  Mt.  Sinai  and  Elim  (Wadys  Gharandel, 
Pheiran  esh  Sheich,  and  further  south  Nasib)  abound  in  the  tama- 
risk tree.  The  gathering  of  the  manna  by  the  desert  natives  be- 
gins in  May  and  lasts  from  six  to  ten  weeks.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
also  that  the  old  Egyptian  monuments  before  Moses  make  mention 
of  a  substance  which  they  call  manmi,  and  which  from  all  accounts 
was  similar  to  the  food  miraculously  supplied  for  the  Israelites. 

We  have  the  curious  coincidence,  then,  that  the  manna  came  first 
to  the  Israelites  at  a  season  when  the  tamarisk  sheds  its  manna,  that 
is,  in  May.  This  occurs  not  only  in  the  locality  of  which  we  are 
presently  speaking ;  but  when  the  maiina  is  again  mentioned  as 
having  been  sent  to  the  Israelites,  it  is  exactly  at  the  same  season, 
a  year  later,  in  their  journey  northward.  In  the  latter  place  it  is 
said  that  the  manna  became  the  daily  sustenance  of  the  Israelites  ; 
but  we  know,  however,  from  a  later  passage  in  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers, that  subsequently  the  people,  growing  tired  of  the  manna 
(Num.  21  :  5),  contented  themselves  with  the  food  which  they  ob- 
tained from  the  culture  of  the  ground  or  purchased  from  the  wan- 
dering tribes  which  they  met.  To  the  coincidence  of  the  producing 
season  and  the  name  ("  what  is  it  "  is  probably  a  gloss)  we  must 
add  the  similarity  which  the  manna  of  the  Israelites  presents  to  the 
manna  of  the  tamarisk  in  appearance,  in  taste,  in  the  fact  that  it 
melts  under  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  even  in  this  that  it  easily 
spoils  if  kept  in  the  open  or  in  a  raw  state. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  this  manna  was  not  gathered  from  trees, 
but  came  in  the  form  of  a  shower  from  heaven,  present  any  diffi- 
culty from  the  naturalist's  point  of  view.  In  the  vast  uplands  of 
the  East  the  wind  sweeps  large  areas,  and  carries  the  seeds  over  a 
distance  of  several  miles  before  bringing  them  down  in  showers. 
We  have  similar  phenomena  in  the  well-known  blood-rains  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  the  rain  of  seeds  occa.sionally  occurring  in 
southern  Europe,  or  in  the  sulphur-rains  conveying  large  quan- 
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tities  of  fungoid  organisms  from  the  sky.  These  phenomena 
naturaHsts  have  readily  traced  to  the  action  of  the  whirlwinds 
blowing  from  the  arid  deserts  of  Northern  Africa  and  in  Central 
Asia.  Even  in  our  northern  regions  there  have  been  well  authen- 
ticated instances  of  such  freaks  of  nature,  such  as  the  recurrence 
of  showers  of  small  fishes  caught  up  from  the  brackish  ponds  near 
the  Welsh  coast.  The  same  is  witnessed  in  India,  where  at  times 
immense  quantities  of  these  animals  are  carried  through  the  air 
for  a  distance  of  over  thirty  miles. 

Trustworthy  naturalists  state  that  there  are  other  plants  in  the 
Arabian  desert  which  yield  a  product  that  equally  resembles  the 
manna  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Text.  Such  is  notably  the 
so-called  manna  clover  {Hedysarum  Alhagi  Z.),  very  much  like 
the  dried-juice  gum  of  the  tamarisk  in  appearance  and  taste. 
Hasselquist  states  that  an  Abyssinian  caravan  of  more  than  i,ooo 
persons  lived  upon  this  manna  in  the  year  1750  for  two  months  at 
a  time,  when,  after  having  lost  their  way,  they  were  utterly  desti- 
tute of  other  food.  This,  like  a  similar  fruit  of  the  Great  Sahara 
desert  {Lecanora  esculenta  Chlorangiuni  Jussuffit),  is  frequently 
carried  in  showers  from  above,  like  rain,  so  that  the  Arabs  believe 
it  to  come  down  from  heaven. 

But  when  we  have  admitted  all  these  phenomena  as  facts  in 
nature,  to  which  ocular  observation  bears  witness,  we  have  in 
no  wise  minimized  the  miraculous  character  of  the  event  related 
in  the  Sacred  Text.  For  whilst  the  occurrence  of  these  things 
shows  the  use  made  probably  of  the  products  of  nature  by 
Almighty  God,  it  does  not  explain  the  measure  and  precise  moment 
which  He  chose  to  feed  so  immense  a  multitude  according  to 
their  actual  need.  The  quciil  passed  over  the  camp,  the  manna 
came — when  needed.  As  later  in  the  New  Testament  our  Lord 
used  the  bread  and  the  fishes,  and  multiplied  them  miraculously, 
so  with  the  Israelites  God  multiplied  and  directed  the  manna  and 
the  quail.  He  might  have  done  otherwise,  and  created  it  all  out 
of  nothing,  as  He  produced  the  water  from  the  rock,  but  He  need 
not  have  done  so.  And  to  realize,  and  be  able  to  explain  this,  is 
an  advantage  in  Biblical  apologetics. 

When  we  regard  the  attitude  of  the  modern  mind,  educated 
in  a  skeptical  and  materialistic  atmosphere,  which  makes  the  belief 
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in  the  supernatural  more  difficult  than  it  was  during  the  blessed 
ages  of  faith,  we  may  find  reason  to  be  grateful  to  God  for  making 
faith  less  difficult  to  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  reasonable 
motives  of  credibility  for  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Power.  The 
man  who  is  inclined  to  turn  away  from  the  belief  in  the  Scriptural 
accounts  because  they  seem  to  him,  as  he  would  state  it,  contrary 
to  reason,  must  first  be  led  to  listen.  When  he  finds  that  what 
appeared  unreasonable  is  not  contrary  to  reason  but  only  above 
it,  he  is  better  disposed  to  accept  the  other  motives  of  faith.  No 
person  who  admits  the  existence  of  a  God  and  of  a  supernatural 
order  can  urge  any  legitimate  objection  to  miracles  as  manifesta- 
tions of  divine  power;  whilst  he  may  reject  what  seems  unrea- 
sonable in  the  light  of  ascertained  fact. 

But  we  must  hasten  on. 

The  last  mentioned  miracles  happened  in  the  region  which  lies 
west  of  Rephidim,  and  which  is  called  the  Desert  of  Sin.  In 
Rephidim  ("breadth,"  "broad  plain,"  sometimes  translated  as 
"  place  of  rest ")  they  were  to  pitch  their  tents.  But  here  new 
difficulties  arise.  The  scantiness  of  the  water  supply  in  the  East- 
ern deserts  is  proverbial.  With  so  large  a  multitude  as  the  one 
now  under  the  guidance  of  Moses  the  lack  of  abundant  drinkable 
water  was  a  serious  difficulty ;  and  it  became  soon  the  cause  of 
loud  murmurings  among  the  people.  They  strove  in  anger  with 
Moses,  and  when  he  bade  them  be  patient  and  trust  the  Lord 
who  had  so  manifestly  delivered  and  protected  them,  they  cried 
out  and  were  ready  to  stone  him  to  death.  Moses,  with  the 
meekness  of  a  great  mind,  ceases  from  striving  with  an  unreason- 
able multitude,  and  again  turns  to  God  in  prayer.  He  takes  his 
rod,  and  as  he  strikes  the  mountain  rock  against  which  he  had 
leaned  his  troubled  brow,  there  gushes  forth  a  limpid  stream  of 
living  water.  But  as  the  shouts  of  the  people  welcomed  the  mira- 
cle, Moses  raised  his  hand  and  voice  above  the  multitude  and 
solemnly  reproached  them  with  their  ungrateful  doubtings.  And 
he  called  the  fountain  which  was  in  the  place  of  Massa,  then  and 
there,  the  wells  of  Meribah — that  is  to  say,  "  The  waters  of  con- 
tention," because  the  Israelites  had  there  striven  against  Moses, 
their  leader,  and  tempted  the  Lord. 
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An  Attack  from  the  Bedouins. 

The  first  detachments  of  the  Jewish  hosts  having  emerged 
from  the  narrow  pass  at  Rephidim,  which  leads  to  the  plateau 
of  Sinai,  they  were  about  to  pitch  their  tents,  when  suddenly  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the  line  of  the  caravan  in  the  rear 
was  being  attacked  by  hostile  Bedouins.  These  native  sons  of  the 
desert  looked  with  angry  jealousy  upon  this  immense  train  of 
foreign  invaders  who  were  about  to  take  possession  of  their  most 
coveted  oasis.  Moses  was  not  wholly  unprepared  for  this  new 
emergency.  He  forthwith  ordered  Hosea,  one  of  his  leaders,  to 
take  command  of  the  men  nearest  the  defile,  and  to  form  a  line  of 
defence  for  the  camp.  Hosea,  who  afterwards  received  the  name 
of  Joshua  ("  Help  in  Yahwe  "),  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  who 
had  in  him  the  noble  blood  of  Joseph.  His  valor  and  superior 
leadership  are  afterwards  attested  by  his  being  chosen  to  succeed 
Moses  as  leader  of  the  Israelites ;  and  it  is  he  who  actually 
brought  them  into  the  promised  land. 

The  first  attacks  of  the  Bedouins  were  apparently  in  the  nature 
of  skirmishes  by  which  they  attempted  to  break  the  line  of  the 
immense  caravan.  Toward  nightfall  the  assault  ceased,  to  be  re- 
newed in  all  probability  the  following  day.  But  with  the  rising  sun 
Hosea  has  mustered  his  men  and  is  ready  to  give  battle  to  the 
advancing  bands  of  the  desert.  These  wild  marauders  were  a 
formidable  race.  Their  great  Sheik  Amalek  was  a  son  of  Eliphas 
(Gen.  36:  12  [16]),  descendant  of  Esau,  whose  very  blood  was 
hostile  to  the  children  of  Jacob  because  of  the  defrauded  inherit- 
ance. It  became  a  proverb  in  later  times  among  the  Jews  that 
"  Yahwe  wages  war  against  Amalek  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion." The  race-hatred  of  the  descendants  of  Amalek  survives  to 
this  day,  and  vents  itself  against  the  stranger  of  the  West  who 
comes  to  claim  the  right  of  sojourn  in  their  lands.  If  we  may 
trust  the  traditions  of  the  past,  the  Bedouin  of  the  days  of  Moses 
is  the  same  as  the  Bedouin  of  to-day,  in  character,  moral  and 
intellectual  disposition,  manner  of  life,  and  social  habits. 

The  freedom  of  the  desert  generates  in  him  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, and  intense  love  of  liberty.  The  limitless  expanse  of  the  track- 
less sand-plains  around,  of  the  wide  blue  heavens  above  him,  pro- 
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duce  their  effect  upon  his  mind  and  heart.  He  understands  the 
Eternal,  for  around  him  he  sees  forever  only  the  creations  of  God, 
and  in  his  dependence  solely  on  these  he  becomes  by  nature 
contemplative.  Silence  is  his  habit,  and  allows  the  impressions 
of  the  universe  to  deepen.  Thus  there  comes  to  him  a  constancy 
which  makes  of  his  ordinary  belief  a  sacred  conviction  that  nothing 
can  alter.  Unaccustomed  to  changes,  not  subject  to  the  caprices 
of  civilized  life,  his  disposition  takes  on  a  perpetual  equanimity,  an 
outward  stoicism  which  suggests  no  variations  of  moods.  He  is 
in  all  things  like  the  changeless  desert  about  him ;  and  he  values 
the  freedom  it  gives  him.  No  Christian  ascete  owns  more  of  that 
liberty  of  spirit  which  discards  all  human  respect  He  turns  his 
horse  and  his  flocks  in  any  direction  he  lists.  He  is  as  healthy 
as  the  animal  of  his  desert,  and  all  his  faculties  are  well  developed. 
His  eye  is  keen  and  searching  like  the  flash  of  light,  and  with  it 
goes  the  swift  intelligence  of  a  mind  not  harassed  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  ciims  or  prejudiced  by  conventionalities.  His  judgment 
is  clear,  and  uncorrupted  by  the  temptation  to  invent  falsehoods 
or  pretensions ;  for  of  these  he  has  no  need.  The  true  Bedouin 
is  intrepid.  He  fears  no  man.  From  the  day  he  mounts  his 
bridleless  steed  he  realizes  that  in  future  his  safety  lies  in  the  power 
to  urge  and  control  that  animal,  in  the  strength  of  his  own  arm, 
in  the  courage  with  which  he  is  ready  to  defend  the  hillside  on 
which  grazes  his  flock,  or  the  well  at  which  he  and  his  wife  and 
children  slake  their  thirst. 

Such  are  the  sons  of  Amalek  who  lord  it  over  all  the  creatures 
of  the  desert.  Such  is  the  native  Arab  of  that  same  race  to-day. 
He  fears  the  God  of  nature.  His  tent,  covered  with  the  black 
skin  of  the  goat,  is  irresistibly  closed  against  the  intruder ;  but  it 
is  ever  open  to  the  stranger  seeking  hospitality  in  the  name  of 
Allah ;  for  the  Bedouin  realizes  that  all  he  has  comes  to  him  from 
the  Creator  whose  works  he  sees  forever  about  him.  Hence  he 
cannot  forget  Him,  as  does  the  citizen  of  the  modern  common- 
wealth hemmed  in  by  the  endless  array  of  things  which  supply 
the  artificial  needs  of  our  cultured  lives.  To  the  stranger  that 
seeks  his  help  the  Bedouin  is  a  friend ;  to  the  invader  of  his  God- 
given  rights  he  becomes  a  relentless  and  bitter  enemy. 

One  cannot  help  admiring  this  strange  creature  of  the  desert ; 
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mysterious  in  his  silence ;  meditative  like  the  solitude  which  in- 
spires every  motive  of  his  life ;  bold,  strong  and  fanatic  with  the 
ever-present  consciousness  that  the  world  of  Allah  in  which  he 
dwells  is  all  his  own,  and  that  so  long  as  he  trusts  in  Providence  he 
can  never  be  in  want.  Nor  is  he.  The  extreme  abstemiousness 
of  the  Bedouin  is  a  result  of  his  training  amid  the  surroundings 
in  which  he  is  forced  to  live. 

Of  this  character  were  the  hosts  with  whom  Hosea  was  about 
to  engage  in  battle  because  they  questioned  the  right  of  the 
Israelitish  caravans  to  enter  the  plain  of  Rephidim  which  God 
had  given  to  the  tribes  of  Amalek. 

The  Battle. 

As  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  appeared  in  the  morning,  the 
armies  saw  each  other  prepared  for  the  fight.  Hosea  stood  in 
advance  of  his  host.  Moses,  Aaron  and  Hur  had  gone  up  to  an 
elevation  from  which  they  could  witness  the  engagement  and 
possibly  direct  the  movements  of  the  Israelites.  Hur,  whom  we 
have  not  yet  met  associated  with  Moses  and  Aaron,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Juda,  and,  according  to  the  historian  Josephus,  he  was  the 
husband  of  Miriam,  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  Moses  was  an 
old  soldier,  as  we  have  seen,  and  he  hoped  to  direct  the  battle 
from  the  elevated  place  which  allowed  him  to  overlook  the  move- 
ments of  the  two  armies  in  the  plain  below.  But  it  was  not  so 
much  by  the  military  strategy  which  he  had  learned  in  Egypt,  that 
he  found  himself  inspired  to  guide  the  Israelites,  but  by  prayer. 
Whatever  his  knowledge  of  strategy  or  his  prowess  had  taught 
him  to  dare  in  the  past,  no  man  had  ever  experienced  the  power 
of  prayer  as  had  Moses  during  the  last  few  months.  It  was  the 
one  lesson  that  had  come  home  to  his  heart  amid  innumerable 
trials  throughout  his  contentions  against  the  Pharaoh  in  Egypt ; 
but  much  more  since  then  in  his  dealings  with  a  fickle  multitude 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  reconcile  and  humor,  in  order  that  by  a 
gradual  process  of  toleration  he  might  train  them  to  a  spirit  ot 
reverential  obedience  to  God's  law.  Hence  he  went  up  to  the 
mountain  that,  witnessing  the  strife,  he  might  in  prayer 

"move  the  Hand  that  moves  the  universe." 
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Help  from  the  Rock. 

And  so  it  came  about.  Hour  after  hour  the  two  armies  fought 
in  fierce  battle.  Again  and  again  the  Arab,  superior  by  reason 
of  his  swift  guerilla  methods  and  the  knowledge  of  the  locality, 
seemed  to  gain  the  day.  Then  Moses  stretched  out  his  weary 
arms  and  besought  the  Lord  to  give  victory  to  Israel ;  and  thus 
he  prayed  with  uplifted  hands  until  the  aged  limbs  refused  to  do 
the  bidding  of  his  soul.  Strong  in  the  faith  and  trust  with  which 
Yahwe  had  inspired  their  chief,  Aaron  and  Hur  now  felt  that  the 
victory  depended  on  the  prayer  of  Moses  whom  God  had  appointed 
their  mediator  and  high-priest.  So  they  seated  the  sinking  form 
of  their  pontiff  upon  a  stone  and  uplifted  his  arms — beautiful 
symbol  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  who  to-day  is  seated  on  the  rock 
upon  the  mountain  at  Rome,  looking  down  upon  the  strife  of  the 
world  of  evil  against  the  people  of  God,  and  sustained  by  the 
material  aid  of  those  who  represent  the  faithful. 

The  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  trust  of  Moses  convinced, 

That  no  success  attends  on  spears  and  swords 
Unblest,  and  that  the  battle  is  the  Lord's, 

was  justified  once  more  in  the  sight  of  Israel. 

It  was  a  long  struggle.  But  when  the  sun  sank  that  day,  the 
plain  and  by-ways  round  about  Rephidim  were  filled  with  the 
corpses  of  the  fierce  sons  of  the  desert,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
Amalekites  had  fled  into  the  mountains  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness. The  children  of  Israel  were  at  rest,  and  they  would  now 
take  possession  of  the  beautiful  broad  swarth  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains  where  they  might  lodge  safely  for  a  time  and  repair 
their  losses  and  arrange  for  the  further  journey. 

That  night  Moses  had  a  dream  in  which  the  Lord  commanded 
him  to  write  a  record  of  the  victory  over  the  Amalekites,  and  Yahwe 
comforted  him  with  the  assurance  of  His  future  protection  against 
the  hostile  hordes  of  the  desert. 

On  the  morrow  the  aged  chief  called  together  the  Israelites, 
and  they  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  offered  holocaust  in 
thanksgiving,  because  Yahwe  had  been  "  the  exaltation  of  Israel." 
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An  Unexpected  Family  Reunion. 

Not  long  after  this  a  messenger  comes  to  Moses  and  informs 
him  of  the  approach  of  a  friendly  caravan.  It  was  Zipporah — 
"  the  little  bird,"  as  the  name  signifies  in  the  Semitic  tongue — who 
came  with  her  two  little  boys  to  seek  her  husband.  Her  children 
sat  with  her  under  the  canopy  on  the  tawny  camel — Ger shorn,  the 
elder,  and  Eliezer,  whose  sons  were  one  day  to  keep  guard  over 
the  sacred  gifts  in  the  housee  of  David.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  in  this  very  region  that  Moses,  some  years  before,  had 
tended  the  flocks  of  Jethro ;  not  far  from  here,  too,  he  had  parted 
with  his  wife,  Jethro's  daughter,  and  the  two  little  ones,  since  he 
had  received  warning  from  Yaliwe  that  the  work  of  Israel's  lib- 
eration was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  man  free  from  the  ties  of 
family  obligation. 

The  severe  etiquette  of  the  East,  even  among  the  desert 
tribes,  does  not  allow  a  woman  to  travel  unescorted  by  her  kins- 
folk. Zipporah  had  a  brother  (as  appears  from  a  passage  in  the 
Book  of  Numbers  10:  29),  who  at  this  time  was  absent  with  his 
Kenite  Bedouins.  He  was  a  sheik,  like  his  father,  in  Midian.*  It 
was  Jethro,  then,  her  aged  father,  who  had  sent  word  by  the  run- 
ner ("  postman,"  Job  9 :  25)  to  Moses,  saying,  "  I,  thy  father-in- 
law,  Jethro,  am  come  unto  thee,  and  thy  wife  and  her  two  sons 
with  her  "  (Exod.  18 :  6)  ;  for  Jethro  had  heard  of  the  great  cara- 
van that  had  gone  out  from  Egypt,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  the 
work  of  his  kinsman,  Moses. 

And  now  there  depicts  itself  a  scene  in  the  desert  which,  as 
outlined  in  the  simple  words  of  the  Sacred  Writer,  is  a  perfect 
counterpart  of  the  customs  in  the  Arabia  of  to-day.  Moses, 
hearing  the  name  of  his  wife  and  children,  sets  out  to  meet 
the  caravan.  We  can,  perhaps,  realize  the  joy  of  his  heart 
when  we  recall  to  mind  the  isolation  in  which  he  found  him- 
self at  that  moment  in  the  very  midst  of  an  applauding  multi- 
tude. Had  not  that  very  multitude  threatened  to  stone  him 
to  death  but  a  few  days  ago,  when  they  felt  in  want  of  food ! 
How  often  had  they  murmured  against  him  since  the  morning 
on   which,   in   hopeful   gratitude   to    God  after   many   a   disap- 

*  Kenites  were  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Midianite  race. 
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pointment,  he  had  led  them  out  of  the  land  of  bondage ! 
And  Aaron,  his  brother,  and  Miriam,  his  sister — could  he 
not  rely  upon  their  sympathy  and  counsel  ?  Alas !  no.  We 
shall  see  how  quickly  even  brother  and  sister  turn  from  him  when 
the  time  of  trial  calls  for  individual  courage  on  their  part.  We 
shall  see  Aaron  himself  afraid  of  the  anger  of  the  people,  and, 
less  confiding  in  God  than  Moses,  shamefully  abandon  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  leadership  during  his  brother's  brief  absence  on  the 
mountain.  And  Miriam,  poor  fickle  heart,  we  find  her  afterwards 
too  betraying  her  brother  through  very  jealousy  of  his  affection. 

Could  he  then  rely  on  those  who  seemed  so  near  to  him  ?  No  ; 
and  his  superior  instincts  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
made  him  well  aware  of  it. 

But  Zipporah  ! — he  felt  differently  toward  her.  He  had  sent 
her  away,  back  to  her  father's  house,  near  that  very  spot  where 
they  were  now  to  meet,  because  his  high  mission  demanded  that 
he  should  be  wholly  free  from  family  care  and  ties.  It  was  God's 
declared  will,  and  although  Moses  could  not  ma^e  her  fully  com- 
prehend the  necessity  of  such  a  sacrifice,  we  know  that  he  finally 
obtained  her  consent  to  it.  We  must  not  forget  that  there  is  in  the 
providential  ordinances  of  God  something  in  a  true  wife's  affection 
that  renders  her  attachment  superior  to  all  other  earthly  relations  in 
life,  even  to  those  of  parent  and  child.  God  Himself  indicates 
this  fact  when  in  blessing  the  first  marriage  in  Paradise  (Gen.  2  : 
24),  He  bids  a  husband  leave  father  and  mother  (Matt.  19:  5  ; 
Eph.  5  :  31),  and  cling  to  the  wife  of  his  choice. 

In  the  case  of  Zipporah  the  pledge  of  her  love  for  Moses  was 
to  be  found  in  his  two  children.  These  he  loved.  Somehow  the 
heart  of  Moses  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  very  names  he  gave  to  them 
at  their  birth ;  for  Gershom  means  "  pilgrim,"  "  wanderer  in  a 
strange  land."  It  was  to  remind  not  only  the  father  but  in  future 
days  the  child  also  that  their  race  was  destined  for  a  better  home, 
a  home  in  the  promised  land  of  Canaan,  and  beyond,  in  the  happy 
realms  of  the  restored  Eden.  And  his  little  one,  the  Benjamin, 
his  white-haired  boy — him  he  had  called  Eliezer,  which  signifies 
"the  Lord  {Eli-Elohim)  my  helper."  That  name  was  to  remind 
the  father,  as  often  as  it  sounded  in  his  ear  or  touched  the  chords 
of  his  affectionate  memory,  that  Yahwe  was  his  keeper.     Yahwe 
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who  had  delivered  the  father  from  the  hands  of  the  Pharaoh  and 
from  death,  at  the  time  of  his  flight.  That  child  would  be  a  light 
to  him  now,  amid  the  gloom  around,  for  he  might  look  into  the 
liquid  depths  of  those  innocent  eyes  and  see  there  the  image  of 
the  azure  heavens  above,  telling  him  that  beyond  the  darksome 
clouds  of  discontent  that  surrounded  him,  there  was  a  world  of 
light  revealing  the  power  and  goodness  of  Yahwe  on  His  throne, 
for  whom  the  world  was  but  a  footstool. 

So  the  heart  of  Moses  bounded  up  in  gladness  as  he  went 
forth  with  servants  to  meet  his  father-in-law,  who  came  in  advance 
of  the  tent-camels  bearing  Zipporah  and  her  retinue. 

"And  Moses,"  says  the  sacred  writer  with  exquisite  simpli- 
city, "and  Moses  went  out  to  meet  his  father-in-law,  and  did 
obedience,  and  kissed  him ;  and  they  asked  each  other  of  their 
welfare;  and  they  came  into  the  tent."     (Exod.  i8:  7.) 

The  salutations  of  the  East  are  very  varied  according  to  the 
condition  of  those  who  meet.  The  shalom  (salaam)  or  kiss  of 
peace  is  customary  among  friends  and  kindred.  It  is  preceded 
by  low  bows  at  some  distance,  then  a  double  embrace,  followed 
by  a  number  of  mutual  questions  and  replies  as  to  the  welfare  of 
each  of  the  parties.  These  salutations  have  the  air  of  a  sacred 
ceremony,  and  are,  like  the  law  of  hospitality,  deemed  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  stranger  finds  it  difficult  to  master  all 
the  details  of  the  code  of  civility  with  which  the  ordinary  Oriental 
is  thoroughly  familiar.  The  contempt  of  the  Arab  for  a  foreigner 
in  the  East  arises  as  much  from  the  latter's  apparent  disregard  of 
forms  of  courtesy,  as  from  his  religious  difference  (or  indifference). 
The  Eastern  philosopher  rightly  considers  that  ceremony  is  the 
smoke  of  reverence,  and  reverence  preserves  the  flame  of  love  in 
the  small,  and  the  light  of  peace  in  the  larger  circles  of  society. 

It  is  not  stated  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  how  Moses  met  Zip- 
porah and  her  little  ones ;  and  this,  too,  is  in  keeping  with  the 
Eastern  fashion  of  to-day,  according  to  which  a  woman  is  never 
or  most  rarely  mentioned  among  men;  just  as  she  is  not  saluted 
by  men  in  public.  In  the  modern  Arab  this  may  be  part  of  his 
philosophy  which  considers  woman  a  subordinate  creation,  but  it 
is  also  part  of  his  reverence,  which  considers  her,  if  I  may  use 
the  word,  intangible.     It  does  not  follow  that  because  an  Arab  or 
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a  Druse  believes  a  woman  devoid  of  those  faculties  which  con- 
stitute the  pride  of  his  manhood,  that  he  is  less  attached  to  her. 
His  reverence  for  her  is  often  that  which  we  have  for  a  child 
whose  very  weakness  claims  the  protection  of  manly  strength.  If 
he  likes  her,  he  loves  her;  if  she  cannot  conciliate  his  affection, 
he  sends  her  away.     Such  is  the  Bedouin. 

We  can  picture  to  ourselves  Zipporah  as  the  train  of  camels 
approaches  the  place  where  the  tents  of  meeting  have  been 
pitched.  At  a  touch  of  the  driver's  wand  on  the  neck  of  the 
camel,  that  patient  carrier  of  man's  burdens  bends  his  knees,  and 
gently,  with  a  slow  swaying  of  his  huge  body,  lodges  on  the 
ground.  Zipporah  lightly  descends  from  her  canopied  seat  on 
the  animal's  back ;  the  children  are  lifted  from  the  side  saddles 
which  carried  them  securely  as  in  a  cradle;  and  together  they 
enter  the  tent  prepared  for  them.  Here  Moses  meets  them.  He 
reverently  kisses  the  wide  sleeve  of  his  wife's  garment,  affection- 
ately caresses  his  little  ones,  and  with  a  blessing  leads  them  to 
their  mother,  who  is  now  seated  and  awaiting  the  joyful  tones  of 
his  well-remembered  voice. 

But  of  this  meeting  we  know  only  what  custom  and  tradition 
have  preserved,  outside  the  Sacred  Text.  Much  more  explicit  is 
the  writer  of  Exodus  regarding  the  intercourse  of  Moses  with  his 
father-in-law,  Jethro.  They  went  into  the  tent  of  Moses  together. 
'*  And  Moses  told  his  father-in-law  all  that  Yahwe  had  done  unto 
Pharaoh  and  to  the  Egyptians  for  Israel's  sake,  all  the  mishaps 
that  had  come  upon  them  by  the  way,  and  how  Yahwe  delivered 
them.  And  Jethro  rejoiced  and  blessed  Yahwe,  for  '  now,'  he 
said,  '  I  know  that  Yahwe  is  greater  than  all  gods.'  " 

The  passage  of  Exodus  throws  light  upon  the  religious  belief 
of  Jethro,  who,  though  originally  a  Hebrew,  appears  to  have  been 
influenced  by  the  polytheistic  beliefs  around  him.  Now,  however, 
he  professes  his  faith  in  Yahwe  ;  and  in  order  to  seal  that  profes- 
sion by  a  solemn  act  he  proposes  to  celebrate  a  great  sacrifice : 
"  And  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law,  took  a  burnt  offering  and  sac- 
rifices for  God ;  and  Aaron  came,  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  to 
eat  bread  with  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  before  God."  To  eat 
bread  with  his  friends  before  C^af  beautifully  expresses  the  relations 
that  the  Oriental  law  of  hospitality  bears  to  the  religious  faith 
which  furnishes  its  principal  motive. 
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BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

Chapter  V. — The  Devil's  Pool. 

NEEDLESS  to  say,  it  was  with  the  greatest  care  that  I  was 
prepared  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  most  Holy 
Eucharist,  Keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  great  act, 
Marguerite  left  nothing  undone  which  could  serve  to  dispose  my 
soul  for  the  visit  of  our  Lord,  especially  during  the  months  just 
previous  to  the  event,  when  her  efforts  were  redoubled.  I  ap- 
proached the  Holy  Table  for  the  first  time  in  l852,  on  the  Feast 
of  Pentecost,  which  fell  that  year  on  the  third  of  June,  an  ever 
memorable  date  for  me.  This  signal  favor  made  the  more  pro- 
found impression  upon  me,  because,  a  few  hours  before,  I  had 
narrowly  escaped  death.     I  shall  briefly  narrate  this  incident. 

My  sister  and  I  had  been  at  Saint-Laurent  for  three  days, 
making  the  preparatory  retreat.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  of 
June,  after  hearing  the  afternoon  instruction  and  going  to  con- 
fession, I  returned  to  Mesnil  with  Marguerite,  who  had  remained 
in  the  church  waiting  for  me.  We  were  both  very  much  affected 
and  very  happy — so  happy  that  we  found  no  words  in  which  to 
express  our  feelings,  and  we  walked  half  the  way  in  silence. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  sense  of  profound  and  soothing  peace 
which  pervaded  my  mind  and  heart  that  evening.  Marguerite  did 
not  disturb  my  recollection.  She  herself  seemed  to  experience 
great  interior  joy.  We  were  very  far  from  foreseeing  the  scene  of 
excitement  in  which  we  were  to  be  the  actors  an  hour  later. 

As  we  drew  near  Mesnil,  I  said  in  a  low  tone  to  my  sister : 
"  Guitte,  is  it  true  what  the  Father  said  this  morning  that  there 
are  children  who  offend  the  good  Lord  again  after  their  first  Holy 
Communion  ?  " 

Marguerite  smiled.  "  It  is  true,  Paul,  dear,"  she  said ;  "  but  it 
is  because  they  do  not  pray  as  they  should.  If  you  are  faithful  to 
your  prayers  you  will  never  displease  Him  again,  at  least  not  in  a 
grave  matter." 

"  Guitte,"  I  said  again,  "  suppose  I  should  ask  our  Lord  to 
let  me  die  now,  sooner  than  risk  losing  my  soul  by  living  any 
longer  ?  " 

*'  Ask  Him,  if  you  wish,"  she  replied.  "  Our  good  Jesus  will 
surely  be  pleased  with  that  prayer." 
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I  ran  at  once  toward  a  calvary  set  up  by  the  roadside,  and 
kneeling  before  the  sign  of  our  Redemption,  I  asked  God  not  to 
let  me  live  if  I  were  going  to  make  use  of  my  life  only  to  lose 
my  soul. 

We  continued  on  our  way,  talking  together  of  the  Heavenly 
Guest  who  was  so  soon  to  take  up  His  abode  in  my  heart. 

I  would  willingly  have  remained  with  Marguerite  the  rest  of 
the  day,  talking  about  God.  When  we  reached  home  (it  was 
then  about  five  o'clock),  I  asked  her  to  stay  with  me  until 
supper  time. 

"  I  would  like  to  very  much,  dear  boy,"  she  said.  "  To-day 
especially.  Nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  be  with  you; 
but  I  must  go  and  see  poor  Madame  Herteaux  of  La  Soriniere, 
who  is  still  very  sick.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  you  to-morrow,  so 
I  must  go  there  now." 

Gillette  passed  the  window  just  then,  and  Marguerite  called  to 
her:  '  Go  and  tell  your  brother  to  saddle  Fanfan  and  bring  him 
round  to  me  at  once." 

"  What ! "  I  said,  somewhat  surprised,  "  are  you  going  on 
horseback  this  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  "  La  Soriniere  is  five  miles  away,  and 
I  am  a  little  tired  with  all  the  walking  I  have  done  already,  and, 
besides,  I  want  to  get  back  soon." 

"  Well,  said  I,  "  I  will  go  as  far  as  the  Gemme  with  you  and 
then  come  home  and  wait.  Don't  be  long,  for  I  have  so  many 
things  to  tell  you  about," 

"  Fanfan  has  swift  feet,"  she  answered.  "  He  has  had  nothing 
to  do  for  five  or  six  days  and  he  will  fly  like  a  swallow.  In  fifty 
minutes  at  the  latest  I  shall  be  back." 

We  started  about  half-past  five  o'clock  down  the  long  avenue 
of  chestnut  trees  which  extended  as  far  as  the  meadows  bordering 
the  Gemme.  I  think  I  have  already  said  that  this  river  was  only 
about  fifteen  hundred  yards  from  Mesnil.  Fanfan,  saddled  and 
bridled,  followed  us,  playing  in  the  deep  grass.  Unmoved  by  his 
plaintive  whining  we  had  left  Tom  tied  in  his  corner,  which  was 
an  unusual  proceeding,  but  I  wanted  to  avoid  any  occasion  of 
distraction  which  might  result  from  romping  too  boisterously  with 
my  old  friend. 
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Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  we  noticed  that  some  one 
had  left  open  the  gate  which  separated  the  property  from  the 
commons.  "  Let's  shut  the  gate,"  said  Marguerite,  "  or  else  the 
cows  and  sheep  will  be  running  all  over  the  place." 

It  was  an  oak  affair,  about  six  feet  high,  which  was  fastened 
by  means  of  a  padlock.  When  we  had  closed  it,  I  said,  laugh- 
ing :  "  Now  you  will  have  to  dismount,  on  your  way  back,  and 
open  it  again  ;  unless  you  make  Fanfan  take  the  leap." 

"  No  indeed  !  "  said  she.  "  I  have  no  desire  to  practise  high- 
jumping." 

A  few  minutes  later  we  had  crossed  the  meadows  and  reached 
the  river-banks,  which  in  this  place  was  quite  steep  and  rocky. 
We  stood  just  above  a  sudden  decided  deepening  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  a  sort  of  open  hole  about  thirty  feet  down,  called  by 
the  country-folk  the  "  Devil's  Pool."  The  Gemme,  up  to  that 
point  very  rapid,  flows  more  quietly  opposite  Mesnil,  for  the  course 
of  the  river  here  changes  abruptly  from  north  to  west,  and  the 
bank  itself  opposes  an  obstacle  to  the  swiftness  of  the  current. 
It  is  the  most  dangerous  place  along  the  river,  for  the  current, 
suddenly  broken,  here  produces  a  violent  whirlpool.  Many 
accidents  have  taken  place  here.  Two  children  about  my  age 
had  been  drowned  a  few  days  before. 

"  Go  back  to  the  house  now,"  Marguerite  said  to  me  ;  "  don't 
stay  here  by  yourself;  you  know  how  afraid  I  am  of  this  place.'' 

"  Don't  worry  about  me,"  I  answered.  "  I  am  not  going  to 
drown  myself  to-day.  I  just  want  to  get  you  a  little  bunch  of 
those  lovely  white  flowers.  They  are  just  meant  for  you.  I  can 
easily  reach  them." 

As  I  spoke,  I  ran  to  the  very  edge  of  the  bank,  and  began  to 
pick  the  flowers  which  had  excited  my  desire.  My  feet  rested 
for  an  instant  on  the  top  of  the  rock  which  overhung  the  Devil's 
Pool. 

"  Come  back,  Paul,"  called  Marguerite.  "  Don't  stand  there  ! 
Do  be  careful !" 

"  Be  easy,"  I  replied  gaily.  "  What  are  you  afraid  of?  It's 
safe.     See  here !" 

Hardly  had  I  uttered  the  words  when  the  crest  of  the  rock, 
undermined  by  the  weather,  gave  way  beneath  my  feet  with  a 
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terrible  crash.  In  vain  did  I  try  to  catch  myself  by  laying  hold 
of  the  branches  of  a  bush  which  I  passed  in  my  flight ;  they 
broke  with  my  weight,  and  I  was  precipitated  from  the  top  of  the 
bank  into  the  deep  water.  I  heard  Marguerite's  heart-rending 
cry,  and  then  I  felt  myself  sinking  to  the  bottom.  A  thousand 
thoughts  rushed  through  my  brain  in  those  few  seconds.  "  Here 
I  am  in  the  Devil's  Pool.  No  chance  of  getting  out.  So  I  am 
to  die  after  all  before  my  First  Communion!  It's  just  as  well, 
I  am  in  a  state  of  grace,  I  hope.  Perhaps  my  prayer  that  I  said 
a  while  ago  has  been  heard.  Ah  !  If  Tom  were  only  here  !  Poor 
Marguerite !  This  will  kill  her  !  What  will  the  other  children 
say  to-morrow  when  they  hear  I  am  drowned  ?" 

Meanwhile  I  struggled  convulsively  ;  my  eyes  and  nostrils 
filled  with  water ;  I  seemed  to  hear  a  deafening  noise,  and  felt  that 
I  was  choking,  I  still  had  time  to  ask  God  to  forgive  my  sins, 
and  then  I  lost  consciousness. 

When  Marguerite,  who  was  only  a  few  steps  from  the  water's 
edge,  saw  me  fall,  she  rushed  forward  with  the  intention  of  jump- 
ing in  after  me.  She  did  not  know  how  to  swim,  and  her  only 
hope  was  for  some  providential  intervention.  "  Holy  Mother, 
help  us  !"  she  prayed. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  throw  herself  into  the  pool,  the  idea 
darted  through  her  brain  :  "  Oh,  if  I  only  had  Tom  here  !"  Then 
a  ray  of  hope  appeared.  She  had  Fanfan.  He  was  remarkably 
light,  and  fleet  as  a  race  horse.  She  might  have  time  to  go  and 
fetch  the  Newfoundland.  Turning  back,  she  whistled  to  Fanfan 
who  was  but  a  few  yards  away  and  came  trotting  up  at  her  call. 
Swift  as  thought  she  had  mounted  and  set  off  at  top  speed  for 
Mesnil,  The  spirited  animal  tore  on  at  a  wild  pace  as  if  he  knew 
his  master's  life  depended  on  the  swiftness  of  his  limbs.  Clinging 
to  his  mane  to  keep  her  seat.  Marguerite's  hope  began  to  rise  as 
she  realized  the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  she  was  being 
borne  along.  "  Perhaps  I  shall  be  in  time !"  she  said  to  herself. 
But  soon  a  terrible  thought  struck  her  :  "  I  closed  the  gate  !  Fan- 
fan  will  never  be  able  to  leap  it,  and  I  shall  have  to  dismount  and 
lose  at  least  a  minute  !  O,  God,  have  mercy  on  us  !  Help  me  to 
get  over  the  gate !  Dear  God,  I  must !  My  brother's  life  depends 
on  it !" 
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And  now  only  a  few  yards  and  they  would  reach  the  barrier. 
"  Up  !     Fanfan  !     Good  horse  !     Up,  up,  jump  ! " 

Marguerite's  heart  almost  stops  beating  from  suspense,  and 
she  shuts  her  eyes  so  as  not  to  see  .  .  .  Ah  !  Victory !  A 
superb  leap  bears  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  gate.  Bravo, 
Fanfan,  bravo !  The  faithful  creature  resumes  his  furious  course 
and  flies  like  lightning  up  the  avenue  of  chestnut  trees.  Like  a 
whirlwind  he  sweeps  by  the  house  and  stops  short  before  Tom's 
comer  as  if  he  knew  the  intentions  of  his  mistress.  To  leap  down, 
untie  the  dog,  shout  to  the  amazed  Gillette  to  tell  everybody  to 
hurry  to  the  Devil's  Pool  that  I  had  just  fallen  in,  was  but  the 
work  of  an  instant.  Fanfan  had  not  budged  an  inch,  but  stood 
motionless  at  his  post  like  a  soldier  on  guard.  Hardly  had  my 
sister  regained  the  saddle  when  he  started  back  again  at  the  same 
fiendish  pace  as  before.  Marguerite  no  longer  feared  the  gate. 
In  a  flash  her  horse  had  taken  it  as  easily  as  a  chamois,  and  stop- 
ped of  his  own  accord  at  the  place  whence  I  had  fallen.  Tom 
got  there  almost  as  soon. 

"  In  the  water,  Tom !  Go,  good  dog ! "  cried  Marguerite, 
pointing  to  the  spot  where  I  had  fallen.  "  There,  there !  Go, 
get  your  master,  Tom  !  Fetch  him  out !  Do  you  hear,  fetch 
him ! "  Her  voice  was  at  the  same  time  commanding  and 
entreating. 

The  animal,  with  the  wonderful  instinct  of  his  race,  understood 
that  some  one  was  to  be  saved,  and  plunged  into  the  water.  For 
thirty  mortal  seconds  Marguerite  remained  on  her  knees  upon  the 
bank,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  surface  of  the  pool,  which  gradually 
regained  the  smoothness  disturbed  by  Tom's  leap.  At  last  the 
dog  reappeared.  Oh  heavens !  He  had  found  nothing.  "  My 
Mother  Mary,"  prayed  the  poor  child,  "  it  was  you  who  made  me 
his  mother.  Do  not  let  him  die  before  his  First  Communion ! 
I  promise  if  you  will  bring  him  back,  to  go  with  him  on  foot  to 
your  shrine  at  Nantes,  and  always  to  fast  on  Saturday  in  your 
honor." 

Meantime  the  dog,  after  getting  his  breath,  dived  again  under 
the  water.  Marguerite  upon  the  rock,  her  hand  at  her  heart, 
which  was  beating  as  if  about  to  burst,  felt  her  strength  leaving 
her.     "  I  thought,"  she  said  to  me  later,  "  that   I  would  die  of 
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anguish ;  but  I  still  had  the  energy  to  ask  our  Lord  to  leave  you 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  if  it  were  better  for  your  soul's  salva- 
tion." 

Suddenly,  a  hundred  feet  away  from  the  place  where  I  had 
fallen  in,  Tom  made  his  appearance  once  more,  and,  to  Marguer- 
ite's unspeakable  joy,  she  saw  him  swimming  slowly  toward  the 
shore,  holding  me  above  the  water  by  my  clothes  which  he  had 
seized  firmly  in  his  teeth.  The  sight  brought  back  her  strength 
and  presence  of  mind.  She  rushed  to  the  spot  toward  which 
the  Newfoundland  was  making,  and  took  me  in  her  arms,  pale, 
disfigured,  and  apparently  lifeless.  I  had  been  ten  minutes  in  the 
Devil's  Pool. 

At  this  point  my  aunt,  old  Rose,  whose  heart  had  lent  strength 
to  her  limbs,  Gillette,  Lexis,  and  all  the  people  on  the  place  ran 
up  terrified,  shouting,  groaning,  weeping  and  sobbing.  Marguerite, 
who  had  recovered  her  composure  and  energy,  at  once  began  to 
use  the  most  sensible  means  of  restoring  me.  I  was  out  of  the 
water,  but  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  I  was  still  alive.  The 
most  vigorous  rubbing  had  no  effect.  The  point  was  to  make  me 
draw  my  breath,  but  my  teeth  were  so  tightly  set  that  one  was 
broken  in  the  effort  to  force  open  my  mouth.  Once  this  was 
accomplished,  it  was  possible  to  breathe  a  little  air  in,  and  to 
move  the  tongue,  drawing  it  out  at  regular  intervals,  and  all  this 
gradually  revived  me  by  reestablishing  the  action  of  the  lungs. 

I  was  saved.  Still  weak  and  almost  insensible,  I  was  carried 
on  a  mattress  back  to  Mesnil,  where  Marguerite,  after  administer- 
ing a  cordial,  put  me  to  bed,  I  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
About  nine  in  the  evening  I  awoke,  and  was  able  to  get  up  and 
take  something  to  eat.  The  next  morning,  as  fresh  and  well  as  if 
nothing  had  happended,  without  even  feeling  fatigued,  I  went  to 
Saint- Laurent,  accompanied  by  the  whole  household,  and  made 
my  First  Communion  with  undisturbed  recollection.  I  have 
always  attributed  this  recovery,  so  rapid  and  so  opportune,  to 
Marguerite's  prayers.  My  gratitude  to  our  Lord  was  lively  and 
.sincere.  "  I  owe  my  life  to  you  twice  over,  O  my  God,"  I  prayed 
on  receiving  Him  in  my  heart,  "  but  I  know  well  it  is  only  for 
eternity  you  have  saved  me,  since  I  asked  for  life  only  on  that 
condition." 
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The  story  of  my  escape  was  already  known  to  everybody  in 
Saint- Laurent  and  in  the  country  round  about.  Our  good  pastor 
alluded  to  it  in  the  little  address  which  he  made  us  just  before 
Holy  Communion,  and  impressed  upon  us  the  importance  of 
always  being  in  a  state  pleasing  to  God.  After  Mass  eveiy  one 
gathered  around.  The  children,  and  their  elders,  too,  all  wanted 
to  see  me  and  shake  my  hand.  Marguerite  had  to  give  over  and 
over  again,  a  hundred  times  at  least,  her  account  of  the  adventure, 
and  they  were  never  tired  of  singing  her  praises,  while  Fanfan's 
speed  and  the  wonderful  instinct  of  Tom  came  in  for  their  share 
of  admiration.     In  short,  we  were  all  four  the  heroes  of  the  hour. 

My  aunt  had  invited  Abbe  Aubry  and  his  assistants,  as  well 
as  the  notary  and  Doctor  Durand,  to  dine  at  Mesnil.  The  repast 
was  a  joyful  one,  as  may  well  be  imagined.  Old  Rose  surpassed 
herself.  I  think  she  must  have  made  up  her  mind  to  make  me 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  gluttony  on  the  very  day  of  my  First  Com- 
munion. Marguerite  gaily  diverted  to  her  horse  and  dog  all  the 
compliments  showered  upon  her,  so,  at  dessert,  we  unanimously 
awarded  a  gold  medal  of  the  first  class  to  the  brave  Newfoundland 
and  a  bronze  medal  to  the  little  horse  to  whose  swift  feet  I  owed 
my  life. 

"  Goodness,"  said  good  Gillette, "  who  ever  saw  smarter  beasts 
than  those  two  ?  All  they  need  is  to  talk.  If  it  wasn't  for  them, 
Master  Paul  would  have  drowned ;  that's  sure — and  our  mistress 
too.  No  one  can  deny  it ;  for  she  would  never  have  the  heart  to 
leave  the  poor  little  fellow  to  flounder  in  the  water.  She  would 
have  been  in  it  this  very  minute  herself,  that's  sure,  if  she  hadn't 
had  those  two  animals  with  her." 

Marguerite  and  I  were  resolved  to  fulfil  as  soon  as  possible  the 
promise  she  made  in  the  hour  of  danger,  so  we  planned  our  pil- 
grimage for  the  Monday  after  Trinity  Sunday.  The  journey  would 
take  three  days.  We  were  to  spend  the  first  night  at  Varades, 
the  second  at  Oudon,  reaching  Nantes  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  which  was  the  vigil  of  Corpus  Christi.  Aunt  Dumoulin, 
kind  soul  that  she  was,  arranged  to  be  present  with  all  her  people 
on  Thursday,  at  the  Mass  of  the  pilgrimage.  For  this  purpose 
she  hired  a  big,  two-horse  brake  large  enough  to  hold  all  the 
household  at  Mensil,  and  appointed  Wednesday  for  the  day  of 
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departure.  Our  pastor  also  declared  his  intention  of  joining  the 
pious  expedition,  and  celebrating  Mass  at  the  altar  of  Our  Lady 
of  Prompt  Succor  at  Nantes.  The  assistants,  to  their  regret,  were 
obliged  to  remain  behind  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  parish. 

We  set  out  on  the  day  appointed  with  eager  step  and  joyful 
hearts,  crossing  the  Loire  at  Saint- Florent  in  order  to  follow  the 
right  bank  to  Nantes,  The  journey  was  delightful  and  far  too 
short  to  satisfy  me.  I  was  carried  away  at  the  prospect  of  sleeping 
at  an  inn  like  a  real  tourist.  Marguerite  was  less  enthusiastic,  but 
she  sympathized  with  my  innocent  enjoyment.  We  reached  the 
Hotel  de  Bretagne  at  Nantes  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  there 
we  found  Abbe  Aubry  and  my  aunt  and  her  party,  who  had  ar- 
rived a  few  hours  before.  The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  we 
made  our  way  to  the  Church  of  Sainte-Croix,  where  Abbe  Aubry 
celebrated  the  Mass  of  thanksgiving.  I  was  allowed  to  receive 
Holy  Communion,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  occasion,  though 
but  ten  days  had  passed  since  my  First  Communion.  Rose,  Cil- 
lette  and  Lexis  did  likewise.  Even  my  aunt,  forgetting  her  Jan- 
senistic  notions,  approached  the  Holy  Table  in  thanksgiving  to 
our  Lord  for  having  preserved  us.  From  that  day  she  made  it  a 
rule  to  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist  once  a  month.  The  good 
Lord  prepared  her  in  this  way  for  her  death,  which  was  not  far 
off. 

After  Mass  we  returned  to  the  hotel,  where  an  excellent  break- 
fast awaited  us.  About  ten  o'clock  we  got  into  the  wagon,  and 
bidding  farewell  to  Nantes,  started  back  for  Mesnil.  At  Oudon 
we  rested,  and  by  nightfall  we  were  at  home  again. 

The  eventful  second  of  June  remained  fixed  in  my  memory, 
and  it  was  my  safeguard  in  the  evil  days. 

Jean  Charruau,  S.J. 
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CURRENT  SCIENCE. 

The  Passing  of  Spencer, — Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  recent  death 
caused  only  a  ripple  of  interest,  the  fact  of  the  matter  being 
that  Mr.  Spencer  had  outlived  the  influence  of  his  own  philosophy 
and  could  not  conceal  the  fact  that  he  died  a  very  disappointed 
man.  He  set  out  some  fifty  years  ago  to  make  a  new  system  of 
philosophy  on  the  basis  of  evolution.  He  did  not  a  little  to  spread 
evolutionary  ideas  among  scientific  men,  and  thus  to  popularize 
among  the  intellectual  classes  aspects  of  science  that  would  not 
have  become  so  generalized  but  for  his  brilliant  presentation  of 
them,  his  wonderfully  clear  expression,  and  his  admirable  logic, 
if  only  his  original  principles  were  admitted.  It  is  rather  inter- 
esting to  reflect  now  that  while  his  doctrines  seriously  perturbed 
not  a  few  thinking  Christians,  they  are  to-day  absolutely  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Even  Mr.  Spencer's  favorite  expressions,  that  became  almost 
shibboleths  in  the  development  and  popularization  of  evolutionary 
literature,  are  no  longer  listened  to  with  patience  by  real  scientists. 
The  expression,  for  instance,  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  does  not 
represent  in  any  sense  a  new  truth,  but  a  very  obvious  fact.  It  is 
a  platitude  to  say  that  those  most  fit  for  life  maintain  themselves 
best  against  whatever  opposing  conditions  there  may  be  in  exist- 
ence. It  adds  nothing,  however,  to  biological  knowledge  to 
formulate  this  fact.  As  a  matter  of  universal  acceptance  the  fittest 
do  survive,  because  they  have  by  inheritance  certain  supreme 
qualities  of  vitality  which  promote  their  survival.  This  is  true 
even  in  the  very  highly  organized  beings,  and  physicians  are 
agreed  that  the  most  important  factor  in  securing  longevity  is  a 
family  heredity  that  shows  many  long-lived  persons  in  the  an- 
cestors. It  is  the  innate  qualities,  and  not  anything  added  by  the 
environment,  or  even  subtracted  by  the  environment,  except  as 
far  as  accidental  causes  may  hamper  the  essentials  of  vitality,  that 
really  bring  about  survival. 
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In  biology  generally  Herbert  Spencer's  deductions  illustrate 
very  well  the  expression  of  an  American  biologist  who  said  not 
long  since,  "  Nature  nev^er  acts  according  to  the  anticipations  of 
the  closet  philosopher."  There  were  many  who  thought  that 
Spencer  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  modern  biology.  It  was 
not  the  biologists,  however,  who  thought  this.  And  this  was  true 
in  other  sciences  besides  biology.  One  distinguished  scientist, 
indeed,  summed  up  his  criticism  of  Herbert  Spencer  twenty  years 
ago  by  asserting  that  scientists  usually  considered  Mr.  Spencer  to 
be  an  authority  in  all  other  branches,  but  not  in  their  own.  The 
expression  is  a  concise  formula  for  the  man  and  his  career.  He 
attempted  to  know  all  science  in  order  to  create  a  new  philosophy 
of  science.  He  secured  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
sciences,  and  as  a  consequence  his  philosophy  does  not  touch  the 
essentials  of  scientific  thinking  in  most  cases,  and  formulated  only 
the  impression  of  a  passing  epoch  in  scientific  thought. 

Another  favorite  expression  of  Mr.  Spencer's  which  is  often 
quoted  by  popular  lecturers,  because  the  length  of  the  words  is 
apt  to  arouse  a  smile,  is  "  Ontogony  recapitulates  phylogeny  " — 
that  is,  the  history  of  each  individual  living  being  is  a  compendium 
of  the  history  of  the  race  to  which  it  belongs,  as  much  as  to  say 
that  each  living  thing  goes  through  the  series  of  developments 
through  which  the  race  has  passed  in  reaching  its  present  state  of 
evolution.  As  is  well  known,  all  living  things  begin  as  single 
cells.  According  to  evolution,  the  most  complex  beings  are  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  originally  from  single-cell  beings,  and  the 
single  cell  that  represents  the  animal  embryo  is  supposed  to  cor- 
respond, according  to  Mr.  Spencer's  principle,  with  the  single-cell 
animal  beings  that  we  now  know.  As  was  pointed  out  by  an 
editorial  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
recently,  the  advance  in  biology  has  made  it  very  clear  that  these 
single  embryonic  cells  from  which  one  of  the  higher  animals  is  to 
develop,  is  a  very  different  particle  of  matter,  even  in  its  physical 
constitution  and  chemical  composition,  from  the  persistent  single- 
cell  being,  as,  for  example,  the  amoeba.  The  basic  principle,  then, 
that  was  supposed  to  underlie  this  evolutionary  dogma  is  at  fault. 
Professor  Hertwig,  of  Berlin,  the  greatest  of  living  embryologists, 
took  considerable  pains  some  ten  years  ago  to  establish  the  falsity 
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of  any  notion  of  identity  of  value  that  might  be  considered  to  flow 
from  this  principle. 

With  regard  to  life  Mr.  Spencer  himself  changed  his  views 
considerably  in  recent  years.  While  in  his  Pmiciplcs  of  Psychology, 
written  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  when  he  was  about  thirty-five,  he 
said :  "  The  chasm  between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  is  being 
filled  up ;  the  microscope  has  traced  down  organisms  to  simpler 
and  simpler  forms,  until,  in  the  protogenes  of  Professor  Haeckel, 
there  has  been  reached  a  type  distinguishable  from  a  fragment 
of  albumen  only  by  its  finely  granulated  character," — within  the 
last  five  years  he  completely  altered  this  statement.  In  a  letter 
published  in  Nature}  Mr.  Spencer  said :  "  In  my  revised  Principles 
of  Biology,  I  have  contended  that  the  theory  of  a  vital  principle 
fails,  and  that  a  physico-chemical  theory  of  life  also  fails ;  the 
corollary  being  that  in  its  ultimate  nature  life  is  incompre- 
hensible." 

In  this  complete  change  of  opinion  Spencer  only  reflected  the 
corresponding  modification  of  view  which  had  become  prevalent 
in  recent  biology.  The  present  feeling  with  regard  to  life  and  its 
significance  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  more  back.  Then  Tyndall  wag  insisting  that  he  saw  in 
matter  "  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  things."  Haeckel,  who 
was  teaching  a  pure  materialism,  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as 
a  scientist,  and  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  considered  the  least  pro- 
gressive of  German  scientific  thinkers.  It  is  very  different  now, 
when  Lord  Kelvin  insists  that  science  must  positively  affirm 
creative  power,  "  since  biology  makes  everyone  feel  the  miracle  of 
life  in  himself  and  every  action  of  the  human  free  will  is  a  miracle 
to  physical  and  chemical  and  mathematical  science."  Spencer 
came  to  the  recognition  of  the  mystery  of  life,  and  in  so  doing 
showed  his  proper  realization  of  the  failure  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry to  explain  what  we  know  of  vital  force.  A  materialistic 
evolutionary  system  of  thought  has  no  advocates  among  the  pres- 
ent scientists,  and  with  its  passing  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy 
loses  its  significance. 

Agnosticism  and  Death. — Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  genuine  agnostic  who  takes  himself  seriously  should  have 
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any  encouraging  thoughts  to  utter  with  regard  to  death.  It  is 
not  surprising  then  to  find  that  the  last  message  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  disciple,  Mr,  Leonard  Courtney,  as  the  body  of  his 
master  waited  at  the  door  of  the  crematory,  is  expressive  of  nothing 
more  than  of  stoical  resignation  and  blind  hope.     He  said : 

' '  The  brain  so  full  and  so  powerful  has  ceased  to  act.  There  is  no 
longer  any  manifestation  of  consciousness.  Can  consciousness  survive 
after  the  organ  on  which  it  depended  has  ceased  to  be  ?  Is  the  per- 
sonality that  dwelt  in  this  poor  frame  to  be  admitted  as  in  itself  inde- 
structible ?  Or  must  we  acquiesce  in  its  reabsorption  in  the  infinite, 
the  ever-abiding,  the  ineffable  energy  of  which  it  was  a  passing  spark  ? 
If  indestructible  in  the  future,  must  it  not  have  been  as  incapable  of 
coming  into  existence  as  it  is  incapable  of  ceasing  to  be  ?  Our  master 
knew  not.  He  could  not  tell.  The  last  enigma  defies  our  question. 
The  dimensions  of  the  unknown  may  be  reduced  through  successive 
ages,  but  compared  with  our  slender  discoveries,  estimated  at  the  best, 
the  vastness  that  remains  must  ever  overawe  us.  Some  fringes  of  the 
unknowable  may  yet  prove  to  be  capable  of  being  known,  but  the 
great  central  secret  lies  beyond  our  apprehension.  Yet  two  thoughts 
remain.  If  the  night  cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work,  we  may 
work  while  it  is  day.  If  we  can  work,  it  is  somehow  within  our  power 
to  work  for  what  is  noble,  for  what  is  inspiring,  for  what  is  broaden- 
ing, deepening,  and  strengthening  the  life  of  man.  We  may  devote 
our  lives  to  the  service  of  supreme  goodness.  Looking  back  on  the 
years  of  Spencer,  we  may  say  that  he  thus  worked,  he  thus  dedicated 
himself  as  truly  and  as  bravely  as  any  man  enjoying  the  solace  of  a 
more  definite  creed." 

The  only  consolation  then  at  the  end  of  it  all  is  that  Spencer 
did  his  work  as  well  as  if  he  had  the  faith  which  has  made  life  so 
satisfactory  to  so  many  of  mankind,  without  the  cold  uncertainty 
and  indefinite  prospects  of  agnosticism.  At  the  best  they  can 
only  hope  to  do  their  work  as  well  and  without  any  of  the  personal 
satisfaction  that  comes  to  the  believer.  There  is  not  much  temp- 
tation to  become  one  of  them  under  such  circumstances. 

Disease  and  War. — It  has  been  well  known  for  many  years, 
even  centuries,  that  the  disease  cost  of  war  was  always  more  than 
the  actual  loss  in  battle.  This  was  true  in  the  old  mediaeval  times 
when  epidemics  carried  off  the  soldiers  crowded   into  insanitary 
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camps,  and  especially  true  when  the  soldieiy  scattered  epidemics 
after  the  war  was  over.  Even  in  very  modern  times,  however, 
the  axiom  that  disease  carries  off  more  men  then  bullets  do  has 
always  been  true.  Our  Civil  War  was  a  striking  example,  notwith- 
standing the  lessons  afforded  by  it  and  the  magnificent  records 
kept  by  the  Surgeon- General's  Department,  which  are  considered 
in  Europe  the  most  helpful  reports  of  this  kind  ever  made.  During 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  disease  continued  to  hold  its  sway  as 
the  important  factor  in  mortality. 

We  are  still  familiar  with  the  medical  aspect  of  our  little  war 
with  Spain  at  the  end  of  last  century,  when  sanitary  science  and 
medicine  had  presumably  made  so  many  advances  as  to  render 
the  preservation  of  large  bodies  of  men  from  epidemic  diseases  at 
least  a  matter  of  definite  precautions.  The  failure  of  our  medical 
department  in  this  is  considered  to  have  been  inevitable,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  hoped  that  the  experience  gained  will  prove  of  value. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  with  the  end  of  the  war,  we  were 
by  no  means  at  the  end  of  its  sanitary  dangers.  For  several 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  an  epidemic  of  small-pox 
raged  throughout  this  country,  which  is  not  yet  entirely  over, 
and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  medical  authorities,  was  due  to 
the  scattering  of  foci  of  the  disease  by  the  returning  soldiers  who 
in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  had  been  exposed  to  infection  by  the 
germs  of  small-pox.  The  same  thing  seems  to  be  true  with 
regard  to  malaria;  and  there  have  been  many  more  cases  of 
malaria  reported  each  spring  since  the  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican 
campaigns  than  for  several  years  before.  The  tendency  of  malaria 
to  relapse  in  the  springtime  is  well  known,  and  these  relapses 
seem  to  have  afforded  the  opportunity  for  the  infection  of  mos- 
quitoes that  have  further  spread  the  disease. 

This  is  not  all,  however.  In  the  first  issue  of  the  Medical  News 
(of  New  York)  for  the  present  year,  attention  was  called  editorially 
to  the  number  of  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  which  have  occurred 
in  various  parts  of  this  country  during  the  last  three  years.  Some 
of  these  have  developed  in  university  towns  and  have  carried  off 
many  promising  young  people  besides  inflicting  great  suffering 
and  anxiety  upon  the  parents  of  many  others.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  more  scattered  foci  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  country 
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than  there  have  been  at  any  period  for  many  years.  This  state  of 
affairs  the  editor  attributes  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our  soldiers 
during  their  campaigns  in  the  PhiHppines  have  been  exposed  to 
infection  with  typhoid  fever  and  have  brought  back  its  germs.  It 
is  now  well  known,  that  the  bacilli  of  typhoid  fever  may  remain  in 
the  excreta  of  patients  who  have  suffered  from  typhoid  fever  even 
for  several  months,  perhaps  longer,  after  convalescence  from  the 
disease  has  been  completely  established.  In  the  tropical  climates 
typhoid  fever  sometimes  runs  an  anomalous  course  and  may  be 
of  brief  duration.  In  these  cases  its  existence  is  sometimes  unsus- 
pected because  of  the  febrile  disturbances  to  which  the  unac- 
climatized  are  so  liable  in  tropical  countries. 

It  is  not  clear  then  how  much  the  war  is  yet  to  cost.  Sanitary 
science  has  not  succeeded  in  reducing  its  dangers  much.  The 
whole  situation  is  only  another  argument  for  the  necessity  for 
peace  and  the  cultivation  of  methods  of  arbitration  rather  than 
appeals  to  arms  in  international  quarrels.  Nature  has  her  revenge 
often  unsuspected,  and  in  this  the  conqueror  is  apt  to  suffer  quite 
as  much  if  not  more  than  the  conquered. 

The  Spinthariscope. — A  new  physical  instrument  which  is,  how- 
ever, scarcely  more  than  a  pretty,  though  an  extremely  interesting 
toy,  has  recently  been  put  upon  the  market  as  the  result  of  a  sug- 
gestion of  Sir  William  Crooke,  the  distinguished  British  scientist, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  suggestive  announcement  of  the  Crooke's 
tube  and  most  of  our  ideas  with  regard  to  the  proposed  fourth  or 
radiant  state  of  matter.  The  spinthariscope  consists  of  a  set  of 
lenses  at  the  focus  of  which,  in  a  light-tight  case,  there  is  a  minute 
fragment  of  radium,  somewhat  less  than  one-twentieth  of  a  milli- 
gram in  weight,  that  is,  something  less  than  i-ioooth  of  a  grain. 
This  tiny  bit  of  metal  is  fastened  to  a  wire  lying  on  a  background 
on  which  is  spread  sulphide  of  zinc. 

If  this  instrument  be  applied  to  the  eye  in  a  darkened  room 
after  the  eye  has  become  accustomed  to  the  darkness  so  that 
acuity  of  vision  for  light  is  at  its  highest,  a  very  interesting  set  of 
phenomena  are  observed.  A  shower  of  minute  sparks  are  seen 
to  fly  off  from  a  central  shining  body.  These  sparks  are  crowded 
together  near  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision,  that  is,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  particle  of  radium ;  while  there  are  less  of  them, 
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the  farther  out  from  the  centre  where  observations  are  made.  As 
long  as  the  radium  is  looked  at,  these  brilliant  corruscations  con- 
tinue, as  though  there  were  some  inexhaustible  piece  of  fireworks 
at  the  focus  of  the  instrument.  The  instrument  is  called  a  spin- 
thariscope from  the  Greek  words  for  spark  and  to  see,  and  one 
glance  is  sufficient  to  show  how  applicable  is  the  name.  The 
scintillations  continue  unabated  in  spite  of  loss  of  substance,  and 
may  be  seen  at  any  time  for  weeks,  or  months,  with  apparently  no 
lessening  of  the  exhaustless  store  of  energy  that  is  thus  expending 
itself,  though  the  original  source  of  the  energy  is  the  tiniest 
particle  of  metal  that  looks  not  unlike  a  grain  of  salt  to  the  naked 
eye  and  weighs  less  than  one-thousandth  of  a  grain, 

M.  Curie,  the  co-discoverer,  with  Madame  Curie,  of  radium 
and  its  properties,  has  a  curious  expression  that  he  uses  to  de- 
scribe the  beautiful  effects  seen  by  means  of  the  new  toy.  It 
looks,  of  course,  like  thousands  of  shooting  stars  whose  origin 
might  well  be  some  collision  of  huge  bodies  in  space.  M.  Curie 
says  then,  "  It  is  as  if  we  were  allowed  to  assist  at  the  birth  of  a 
universe — or  at  the  death  of  a  molecule^  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  all  that  is  seen.  The  minute  piece  of  radium  is  gradually 
giving  off  its  atomic  constituents,  and  will  eventually  disappear, 
though  no  instrument  made  can  measure  the  loss  of  weight  in 
any  ordinary  given  time.  One  might  expect  rapid  exhaustion 
because  of  the  wonderful  display  produced  by  the  corruscations  of 
the  metal,  which  remind  one  vividly  of  the  sparks  given  off  from 
heated  iron  in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  yet  there  is  no  sensible  depre- 
ciation in  the  weight  or  size  of  radium  even  after  long  periods. 

Rotation  of  Crops  and  Enriclunent  of  Soil. — One  of  the  most 
interesting  discoveries  of  recent  times  is  the  fact  that  it  is  biology 
and  not  chemistry  that  has  to  do  with  the  fertilization  and  the 
enrichment  of  soil.  It  is  not  air  and  sunlight  and  moisture  that 
cause  the  accumulation  in  fallow  land  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
which  is  so  important  for  the  growth  of  all  vegetable  material. 
Even  the  carbon  products  are  obtained  only  through  the  agency 
of  minute  living  organisms  that  have  the  power  of  building  up 
low-grade  chemicals  into  the  complex  compounds  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  more  highly  organized 
life.     It  has  been  found,  for  instance,  that  the  leguminous  vege- 
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tables,  among  which  are  included  such  important  food  products 
as  peas,  and  beans,  and  lentils,  and  the  like,  owe  their  growth  to 
certain  nodular  masses  which  appear  on  the  roots  of  these  vege- 
tables. These  nodes,  or  root  tubercles,  as  they  are  called,  consist 
of  masses  of  micro-organisms  which  are  capable  of  taking  certain 
free  nitrogen  products  and  of  transforming  them  into  nitrogen 
compounds  capable  of  absorption  by  the  plants. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  how  much  the 
growth  of  such  plants  may  prove  of  service  to  fields  exhausted 
by  a  constant  succession  of  crops  of  wheat  or  corn,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  so-called  alfalfa.  This  is  a  leguminous  plant  that  has 
recently  come  to  occupy  a  very  important  place  in  our  Western 
farm  lands.  It  is  said  now  to  be  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  extensive  dairying  district  of  our  Middle  West. 
Expert  Western  dairymen  say  that  in  the  future  the  cows  fed  on 
alfalfa  will  produce  the  standard  butter  of  the  country.  The 
quality  of  butter  that  is  obtained  is  better  than  that  from  any 
other  kind  of  feeding. 

The  plant  has  come  to  have  its  great  importance  within  the 
last  ten  years.  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  found  that  it 
would  grow  luxuriantly  and  produce  very  well-paying  crops  on 
land  that  was  worn  out  by  having  been  planted  to  corn  year  after 
year  for  a  long  time.  This  has  proved  that  the  rotation  of  crops 
can  be  made  actually  to  benefit  a  field.  After  alfalfa  has  been 
grown  for  several  years  there  may  be  a  return  to  corn  and  wheat 
and  the  land  will  be  found  to  have  become  suitable  for  further 
crops  of  the  cereal.  From  a  farm  of  twenty  acres  a  thousand 
bushels  of  alfalfa  seed  have  been  sold  for  a  thousand  dollars  and 
the  hay  for  1^350.  In  itself  then  the  crop  is  eminently  a  paying 
one. 

The  reason  for  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  alfalfa  is,  of 
course,  first,  that  being  leguminous  it  produces  and  encourages 
the  growth  of  large  numbers  of  the  bacteria  that  are  especially 
*helpful  in  the  matter  of  soil  enrichment.  Besides  this,  however, 
the  roots  of  the  alfalfa  do  not  grow  merely  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  but  reach  down  deeply.  An  alfalfa  plant  a  year  old  will 
easily  have  roots  three  feet  long.  The  roots  of  three-year-old 
alfalfa  may  be  over  eight  feet  long.     An  eight-year-old  plant  in 
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stiff  hard  pan  subsoil  has  been  followed  for  a  depth  of  ten  feet 
before  the  end  of  the  tap  root  was  found.  Instances  are  on  record 
where  the  roots  have  been  found  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  away 
from  the  plant.  A  mining  tunnel  in  Nevada  was  over  120  feet 
below  an  alfalfa  field,  yet  the  roots  of  the  plants  were  found  in 
the  roof.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  expression  then  that  the 
alfalfa  sends  its  roots  to  where  there  is  no  drought.  When  the 
large  boring  roots  decay,  they  leave  their  own  fertilizing  ingre- 
dients and  openings  for  air  and  water  to  penetrate.  No  wonder 
alfalfa  is  called  "  the  Western  mortgage-lifter."  Its  cultivation 
and  development  is  due  not  a  little  to  the  encouragement  and 
data  given  by  the  United  States  Experiment  stations. 


Studies  and  Conferences. 


SAOEED  MUSIC, 

plus  ^,  ipope. 

"MOTU    PROPRIO." 

Among  the  cares  of  the  pastoral  office,  not  only  of  this 
Supreme  Chair,  which  we,  though  unworthy,  occupy  through  the 
inscrutable  disposition  of  Providence,  but  of  every  local  church,  a 
leading  one  is  without  question  that  of  maintaining  and  promot- 
ing the  decorum  of  the  House  of  God  in  which  the  august  mys- 
teries of  religion  are  celebrated,  and  where  the  Christian  people 
assemble  to  receive  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments,  to  assist  at  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  altar,  to  adore  the  most  august  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Body,  and  to  unite  in  the  common  prayer  of  the 
Church  in  the  public  and  solemn  liturgical  services.  Nothing 
should  have  place,  therefore,  in  the  temple  calculated  to  disturb 
or  even  merely  to  diminish  the  piety  and  devotion  of  the  faithful ; 
nothing  that  may  give  reasonable  cause  for  indignation  or  scandal ; 
nothing,  above  all,  which  directly  offends  the  decorum  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  sacred  functions  and  is  thus  unworthy  of  the  house 
of  prayer  and  of  the  Majesty  of  God.  We  do  not  touch  sepa- 
rately on  the  abuses  in  this  matter  which  may  arise.  To-day  our 
attention  is  directed  to  one  of  the  most  common  of  them,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  eradicate,  one  whose  existence  is  sometimes' 
to  be  deplored  in  places  where  everything  else  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise — the  beauty  and  sumptuousness  of  the  temple,  the 
splendor  and  the  accurate  performance  of  the  ceremonies,  the 
attendance  of  the  clergy,  the  gravity  and  piety  of  the  officiating 
ministers.  Such  is  the  abuse  affecting  sacred  chant  and  music. 
And  indeed,  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  this  art, 
fluctuating  and  variable  as  it  is  in  itself,  or  to  the  succeeding 
changes  in  tastes  and  habits  with  the  course  of  time,  or  to  the 
fatal  influence  exercised  on  sacred  art  by  profane  and  theatrical 
art,  or  to  the  pleasure  that  music  directly  produces,  and  that  is 
not  always  easily  contained  within  the  right  limits,  or  finally  to  the 
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many  prejudices  on  the  matter,  so  lightly  introduced  and  so  tena- 
ciously maintained  even  among  responsible  and  pious  persons,  the 
fact  remains  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  deviate  from  the  right  rule, 
prescribed  by  the  end  for  which  art  is  admitted  to  the  service  of 
the  public  worship  and  which  is  set  forth  very  clearly  in  the  eccle- 
siastical canons,  in  the  ordinances  of  the  General  and  Provincial 
Councils,  in  the  prescriptions  which  have  at  various  times  ema- 
nated from  the  Sacred  Roman  Congregations,  and  from  our  prede- 
cessors the  Sovereign  Pontiffs. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  with  real  satis- 
faction the  great  good  that  has  been  effected  in  this  respect  during 
the  last  decade  in  this  our  fostering  city  of  Rome,  and  in  many 
churches  of  our  country,  but  in  a  more  especial  way  among  some 
nations  in  which  eminent  men,  full  of  zeal  for  the  worship  of  God, 
have,  with  the  approval  of  the  Holy  See  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bishops,  united  in  encouraging  societies  and  restored  sacred 
music  to  the  fullest  honor  in  all  their  churches  and  chapels.  Still  the 
good  work  that  has  been  done  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  com- 
mon to  all,  and  when  we  consult  our  own  personal  experience  and 
take  into  account  the  great  number  of  complaints  that  have  reached 
us  during  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  elevate  our  humility  to  the  supreme  summit  of  the  Roman 
Pontificate,  we  consider  it  our  first  duty,  without  further  delay,  to 
raise  our  voice  at  once  in  reproof  and  condemnation  of  all  that  is 
seen  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  right  rule  above  indicated,  in 
the  functions  of  public  worship  and  in  the  performance  of  the 
ecclesiastical  offices.  Filled  as  we  are  with  a  most  ardent  desire  to 
see  the  true  Christian  spirit  flourish  in  every  respect  and  be  pre- 
served by  all  the  faithful,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  provide  before 
aught  else  for  the  sanctity  and  dignity  of  the  temple,  in  which  the 
faithful  assemble  for  no  other  object  than  that  of  acquiring  this 
spirit  from  its  foremost  and  indispensable  fount,  which  is  the  active 
participation  in  the  most  holy  mysteries  and  in  the  public  and 
solemn  prayer  of  the  Church.  And  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  the 
blessing  of  heaven  will  descend  abundantly  upon  us,  when  our 
homage  to  the  Most  High,  instead  of  ascending  in  the  odor  of 
sweetness,  puts  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord  the  scourges  where- 
with of  old  the  Divine  Redeemer  drove  the  imworthy  profaners 
from  the  Temple. 
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Hence,  in  order  that  no  one  in  future  may  be  able  to  plead  in 
excuse  that  he  did  not  clearly  understand  his  duty,  and  in  order 
that  all  vagueness  may  be  eliminated  from  the  interpretation  of 
matters  which  have  already  been  commanded,  we  have  deemed  it 
expedient  to  point  out  briefly  the  principles  regulating  sacred 
music  in  the  functions  of  public  worship,  and  to  gather  together 
in  a  general  survey  the  principal  prescriptions  of  the  Church 
against  the  more  common  abuses  in  this  subject.  We  do  there- 
fore publish,  motii  propria  and  with  certairt  knowledge,  our  present 
Iftstruction,  to  which,  as  to  a  juridical  code  of  sacred  music  {quasi 
a  codice  giundice  della  musica  sacra),  we  will,  with  the  fulness  of 
our  Apostolic  Authority,  that  the  force  of  law  be  given,  and  we 
do  by  our  present  handwriting  impose  its  scrupulous  observance 
on  all. 

INSTRUCTION   ON   SACRED    MUSIC. 

I. — General  Principles. 

1.  Sacred  Music,  being  a  complementary  part  of  the  solemn 
liturgy,  participates  in  the  general  scope  of  the  liturgy,  which  is 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  sanctification  and  edification  of  the 
faithful.  It  contributes  to  the  decorum  and  splendor  of  the 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  and  since  its  principal  office  is  to  clothe 
with  suitable  melody  the  liturgical  text  proposed  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  faithful,  its  proper  aim  is  to  add  greater  efficacy  to 
the  text,  in  order  that  through  it  the  faithful  may  be  the  more 
easily  moved  to  devotion  and  better  disposed  for  the  reception  of 
the  fruits  of  grace  belonging  to  the  celebration  of  the  most  holy 
mysteries. 

2.  Sacred  music  should  consequently  possess,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  qualities  proper  to  the  liturgy,  and  precisely  sanctity 
and  goodness  of  form,  from  which  its  other  character  of  universality 
spontaneously  springs. 

It  must  be  holy,  and  must,  therefore,  exclude  all  profanity  not 
only  in  itself,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  by  those 
who  execute  it. 

It  must  be  true  art,  for  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  for  it  to 
exercise'  on  the  minds  of  those  who  listen  to  it  that  efficacy  which 
the  Church  aims  at  obtaining  in  admitting  into  her  liturgy  the  art 
of  musical  sounds. 
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But  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  universal  in  the  sense  that, 
while  every  nation  is  permitted  to  admit  into  its  ecclesiastical  com- 
positions those  special  forms  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  its 
native  music,  still  these  forms  must  be  subordinated  in  such  a 
manner  to  the  general  characteristics  of  sacred  music  that  nobody 
of  any  nation  may  receive  an  impression  other  than  good  on 
hearing  them. 

II. — The  Different  Kinds  of  Sacred  Music. 

3.  These  qualities  are  to  be  found,  in  the  highest  degree,  in 
the  Gregorian  Chant,  which  is,  consequently,  the  chant  proper  to 
the  Roman  Church,  the  only  chant  she  has  inherited  from  the 
ancient  fathers,  which  she  has  jealously  guarded  for  centuries  in 
her  liturgical  codices,  which  she  prescribes  exclusively  for  some 
parts  of  the  liturgy,  and  which  the  most  recent  studies  have  so 
happily  restored  to  their  integrity  and  purity. 

On  these  grounds  the  Gregorian  Chant  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  supreme  model  for  sacred  music,  so  that  it  is 
quite  proper  to  lay  down  the  following  rule  :  the  more  closely  a 
composition  for  church  approaches  in  its  movement,  iftspiration, 
and  savor  to  the  Gregorian  form,  the  more  sacred  and  liturgical 
it  becomes ;  and  the  more  out  of  harmony  it  is  with  that  supreme 
model,  the  less  worthy  is  it  of  the  temple. 

The  ancient  traditional  Gregorian  Chant  must,  therefore,  be 
largely  restored  to  the  function  of  public  worship,  and  everybody 
must  take  for  certain  that  an  ecclesiastical  function  loses  nothing 
of  its  solemnity  when  it  is  accompanied  by  no  other  music  but 
this. 

Special  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  restore  the  use  of  the  Gre- 
gorian Chant  by  the  people,  so  that  the  faithful  may  again  take 
a  more  active  part  in  ecclesiastical  offices,  as  was  the  case  in 
ancient  times. 

4.  The  above-mentioned  qualities  are  also  possessed  in  an 
excellent  degree  by  the  classic  polyphony,  especially  of  the 
Roman  School,  which  reached  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  owing  to  the  works  of  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina,  and 
continued  subsequently  to  produce  compositions  of  excellent 
quality  from  the  liturgical  and  musical  standpoint.  The  classic 
polyphony  agrees  admirably  with  Gregorian  Chant,  the  supreme 
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model  of  all  sacred  music,  and  hence  it  has  been  found  worthy 
of  a  place  side  by  side  with  the  Gregorian  Chant  in  the  more 
solemn  functions  of  the  Church,  such  as  those  of  the  Pontifical 
Chapel.  This,  too,  must,  therefore,  be  restored  largely  in  eccle- 
siastical functions,  especially  in  the  more  important  basihcas,  in 
cathedrals,  and  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  seminaries  and 
other  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  which  the  necessary  means  are 
not  lacking. 

5.  The  Church  has  always  recognized  and  favored  the  progress 
of  the  arts,  admitting  to  the  service  of  the  cult  everything  good 
and  beautiful  discovered  by  genius  in  the  course  of  ages — always, 
however,  with  due  regard  to  the  liturgical  laws.  Consequently 
modern  music  is  also  admitted  in  the  Church,  since  it,  too,  fur- 
nishes compositions  of  such  excellence,  sobriety,  and  gravity,  that 
they  are  in  no  way  unworthy  of  the  liturgical  functions. 

Since,  however,  modern  music  has  risen  mainly  to  serve  pro- 
fane uses,  greater  care  must  be  taken  with  regard  to  it,  in  order 
that  the  musical  compositions  of  modern  style  which  are  admitted 
in  the  Church  may  contain  nothing  profane,  be  free  from  remi- 
niscences of  motifs  adopted  in  the  theatres,  and  be  not  fashioned 
even  in  their  external  forms  after  the  manner  of  profane  pieces. 

6.  Among  the  different  kinds  of  modern  music  that  which 
appears  less  suitable  for  accompanying  the  functions  of  public  wor- 
ship is  the  theatrical  style,  which  was  in  its  greatest  vogue,  espe- 
cially in  Italy,  during  the  last  century.  This  of  its  very  nature 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Gregorian  Chant  and  the  classic 
polyphony,  and,  therefore,  to  the  most  important  law  of  good 
music.  Besides  the  intrinsic  structure,  the  rhythm  and  what  is 
known  as  the  conventionalism  of  this  style  adapt  themselves  but 
poorly  to  the  requirements  of  true  liturgical  music. 

III. — The  Liturgical  Text. 

7.  The  language  proper  to  the  Roman  Church  is  Latin. 
Hence  it  is  forbidden  to  sing  anything  whatever  in  the  vernacular 
in  solemn  liturgical  functions — much  more  to  sing  in  the  vernacu- 
lar the  variable  or  common  parts  of  the  Mass  and  Office, 

8.  As  the  texts  that  may  be  rendered  in  music,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  are  to  be  rendered,  are  determined  for  every 
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liturgical  function,  it  is  not  lawful  to  confuse  this  order  or  to 
change  the  prescribed  texts  for  others  selected  at  will,  or  to  omit 
them  either  entirely  or  even  in  part,  except  when  the  rubrics 
allow  that  some  versicles  of  the  text  be  supplied  with  the  organ, 
while  these  versicles  are  simply  recited  in  choir.  It  is  permis- 
sible, however,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Church, 
to  sing  a  motett  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  after  the  Bencdictus  in 
a  Solemn  Mass.  It  is  also  permitted,  after  the  Offertory  pre- 
scribed for  the  Mass  has  been  sung,  to  execute  during  the  time 
that  remains  a  brief  motett  to  words  approved  by  the  Church. 

9.  The  liturgical  text  must  be  sung  as  it  is  in  the  books,  with- 
out alteration  or  inversion  of  the  words,  without  undue  repetition, 
without  breaking  syllables,  and  always  in  a  manner  intelligible  to 
the  faithful  who  listen. 

IV. — External   Form  of  the  Sacred  Compositions. 

TO.  The  different  parts  of  the  Mass  and  the  Office  must  retain, 
even  musically,  that  particular  concept  and  form  which  ecclesias- 
tical tradition  has  assigned  to  them,  and  which  is  admirably 
expressed  in  the  Gregorian  Chant.  Different,  therefore,  must  be 
the  method  of  composing  an  introit,  a  gradual,  an  antiphon,  a 
psalm,  a  hymn,  a  Gloria  in  excelsis. 

1 1 .  In  particular  the  following  rules  are  to  be  observed  : 

{a)  The  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo,  etc.,  of  the  Mass  must  preserve 
the  unity  of  composition  proper  to  their  text.  It  is  not  lawful, 
therefore,  to  compose  them  in  separate  pieces,  in  such  a  way  that 
each  of  such  pieces  may  form  a  complete  composition  in  itself, 
and  be  capable  of  being  detached  from  the  rest,  and  substituted 
by  another. 

{b^  In  the  Office  of  Vespers  it  should  be  the  rule  to  follow  the 
Cceremoniale  Episcoporum,  which  prescribes  the  Gregorian  Chant 
for  the  psalmody,  and  permits  figured  music  for  the  versicles  of 
the  Gloria  Patri  and  the  hymn. 

It  will,  nevertheless,  be  lawful  on  the  greater  feast  days  to 
alternate  the  Gregorian  Chant  of  the  choir  with  the  so-caled/iz/j'/"- 
bordoni,  or  with  verses  similarly  composed  in  a  proper  manner. 

It  may  be  also  allowed  sometimes  to  render  the  single  psalms 
in  their  entirety  in  music,  provided  the  form  proper  to  psalmody 
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be  preserved  in  such  compositions ;  that  is  to  say,  provided  the 
singers  seem  to  be  psalmodizing  among  themselves,  either  with 
new  motifs,  or  with  those  taken  from  the  Gregorian  Chant,  or 
based  upon  it. 

The  psalms  known  as  di  concerto  are,  therefore,  for  ever  ex- 
cluded and  prohibited. 

{c)  In  the  hymns  of  the  Church  the  traditional  form  of  the 
hymn  is  preserved.  It  is  not  lawful,  therefore,  to  compose,  for 
instance,  a  Tantum  ergo  in  such  wise  that  the  first  strophe  presents 
a  romanza,  a  cavatina,  an  adagio,  and  the  Genitori  an  allegro. 

{d)  The  antiphons  of  the  Vespers  must  be,  as  a  rule,  rendered 
with  the  Gregorian  melody  proper  to  each.  Should  they,  how- 
ever, in  some  special  case  be  sung  in  figured  music,  they  must 
never  have  either  the  form  of  a  concert  melody  or  the  fulness  of  a 
motett,  or  a  cantata. 

V. — The  Singers. 

12.  With  the  exception  of  the  melodies  proper  to  the  celebrant 
at  the  altar  and  to  the  ministers,  which  must  be  always  sung  only 
in  Gregorian  Chant,  and  without  the  accompaniment  of  the  organ, 
all  the  rest  of  the  liturgical  chant  belongs  to  the  choir  of  levites, 
and,  therefore,  singers  in  church,  even  when  they  are  laymen,  are 
really  taking  the  place  of  the  ecclesiastical  choir.  Hence,  the 
music  rendered  by  them  must,  at  least  for  the  greater  part,  retain 
the  character  of  choral  music. 

By  this  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  solos  are  entirely  ex- 
cluded. But  solo  singing  should  never  predominate  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  the  greater  part  of  the  liturgical  chant  executed  in 
that  manner ;  rather  should  it  have  the  character  of  simple  sug- 
gestion, or  a  melodic  projection  {spunto),  and  be  strictly  bound  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  choral  composition. 

13.  On  the  same  principle  it  follows  that  singers  in  church 
have  a  real  liturgical  office,  and  that  therefore  women,  as  being 
incapable  of  exercising  such  office,  cannot  be  admitted  to  form 
part  of  the  choir,  or  of  the  musical  chapel.  Whenever,  then,  it  is 
desired  to  employ  the  high  voices  of  sopranos  and  contraltos,  these 
parts  must  be  taken  by  boys,  according  to  the  most  ancient  usage 
of  the  Church. 
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14.  Finally,  only  those  are  to  be  admitted  to  form  part 
of  the  musical  chapel  of  a  church  who  are  men  of  known  piety 
and  probity  of  life ;  and  these  should,  by  their  modest  and  devout 
bearing  during  the  liturgical  functions,  show  that  they  are  worthy 
of  the  holy  office  they  exercise.  It  will  also  be  fitting  that  singers 
while  singing  in  church  wear  the  ecclesiastical  habit  and  surplice, 
and  that  they  be  hidden  behind  gratings  when  the  choir  is  exces- 
sively open  to  the  public  gaze. 

VI. — Organ  and  Instruments. 

15.  Although  the  music  proper  to  the  Church  is  purely  vocal 
music,  music  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  organ  is  also  per- 
mitted. In  some  special  cases,  within  due  limits  and  propriety, 
other  instruments  may  be  allowed,  but  never  without  the  special 
leave  of  the  Ordinary,  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Ccsre- 
inoniale  Episcoporum. 

16.  As  the  chant  should  always  have  the  principal  place, 
the  organ  or  instruments  should  merely  sustain  and  never 
oppress  it. 

17.  It  is  not  permitted  to  have  the  chant  preceded  by  long 
preludes,  or  to  interrupt  it  with  intermezzo  pieces. 

1 8.  The  sound  of  the  organ  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  chant 
in  preludes,  and  the  like,  must  be  not  only  governed  by  the  special 
nature  of  the  instrument,  but  must  participate  in  all  the  qualities 
proper  to  sacred  music  as  above  enumerated. 

19.  The  employment  of  the  piano  is  forbidden  in  church,  as  is 
also  that  of  loud-sounding  or  lighter  instruments,  such  as  drums, 
cymbals,  bells,  and  the  like. 

20.  It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  have  bands  play  in  church,  and 
only  in  a  special  case  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Ordinary  will  it 
be  permissible  to  admit  a  number  of  wind  instruments,  limited, 
well  selected,  and  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  place — provided 
the  composition  and  the  accompaniment  to  be  executed  be  written 
in  a  grave  and  suitable  style,  and  similar  in  all  respects  to  that 
proper  to  the  organ. 

21.  In  processions  outside  the  church  the  Ordinary  may  give 
permission  for  a  band,  provided  no  profane  pieces  are  executed. 
It  would  be  desirable  in  such  cases  that  the  band  confine  itself  to 
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accompanying  some  spiritual  canticle  sung  in  Latin  or  in  the  ver- 
nacular by  the  singers  and  the  pious  associations  which  take  part 
in  the  procession. 

VII. — The  Length  of  the  Liturgical  Chant. 

22.  It  is  not  lawful  to  keep  the  priest  at  the  altar  waiting  on 
account  of  the  chant  or  the  music  for  a  length  of  time  not  allowed 
by  the  liturgy.  According  to  the  ecclesiastical  prescriptions  the 
Sanctus  of  the  Mass  should  be  over  before  the  Elevation,  and 
therefore  the  priest  must  here  have  regard  to  the  singers.  The 
Gloria  and  Credo  ought,  according  to  the  Gregorian  tradition,  to 
be  relatively  short. 

23.  In  general  it  must  be  considered  to  be  a  very  grave  abuse 
when  the  liturgy  in  ecclesiastical  functions  is  made  to  appear 
secondary  to  and  in  a  manner  at  the  service  of  the  music,  for  the 
music  is  merely  a  part  of  the  liturgy  and  its  humble  handmaid. 

VIII. — Principal  Means. 

24.  For  the  exact  execution  of  what  has  been  herein  laid 
down,  the  Bishops,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  are  to  insti- 
tute in  their  dioceses  a  special  Commission  composed  of  persons 
really  competent  in  sacred  music,  and  to  this  Commission  let 
them  intrust  in  the  manner  they  find  most  suitable  the  task  of 
watching  over  the  music  executed  in  their  churches.  Nor  are 
they  to  see  merely  that  the  music  is  good  in  itself,  but  also  that  it 
is  adapted  to  the  powers  of  the  singers  and  be  always  well 
executed. 

25.  In  seminaries  of  clerics  and  in  ecclesiastical  institutions 
let  the  above-mentioned  traditional  Gregorian  Chant  be  cultivated 
by  all  with  diligence  and  love,  according  to  the  Tridentine  pre- 
scriptions, and  let  the  superiors  be  liberal  of  encouragement  and 
praise  toward  their  young  subjects.  In  like  manner  let  a  Schola 
Cantorum  be  established,  whenever  possible,  among  the  clerics 
for  the  execution  of  sacred  polyphony  and  of  good  liturgical 
music. 
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26.  In  the  ordinary  lessons  of  Liturgy,  Morals,  Canon  Law, 
given  to  the  students  of  theology,  let  care  be  taken  to  touch  on 
those  points  which  regard  more  directly  the  principles  and  laws 
of  sacred  music,  and  let  an  attempt  be  made  to  complete  the 
doctrine  with  some  particular  instruction  in  the  aesthetic  side  of 
the  sacred  art,  so  that  the  clerics  may  not  leave  the  seminary  un- 
familiar with  all  those  notions,  necessary  as  they  are  for  complete 
ecclesiastical  culture. 

27.  Let  care  be  taken  to  restore,  at  least  in  the  principal 
churches,  the  ancient  Scholae  Cantorum,  as  has  been  done  with 
excellent  fruit  in  a  great  many  places.  It  is  not  difficult  for  a 
zealous  clergy  to  institute  such  Scholae  even  in  the  minor  and 
country  churches — nay,  in  them  they  will  find  a  very  easy  means 
for  gathering  around  them  both  the  children  and  the  adults,  to 
their  own  profit  and  the  edification  of  the  people. 

28.  Let  efforts  be  made  to  support  and  promote  in  the  best 
way  possible  the  higher  schools  of  sacred  music  where  these 
already  exist,  and  to  help  in  founding  them  where  they  do  not. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Church  herself  provide 
for  the  instruction  of  its  masters,  organists,  and  singers,  according 
to  the  true  principles  of  sacred  art. 

XI. — Conclusion. 

29.  Finally,  it  is  recommended  to  choir-masters,  singers, 
members  of  the  clergy,  superiors  of  seminaries,  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  and  religious  communities,  parish  priests  and  rectors 
of  churches,  canons  of  collegiate  churches  and  cathedrals,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  diocesan  Ordinaries,  to  favor  with  all  zeal  these 
prudent  reforms,  long  desired  and  demanded  with  united  voice  by 
all ;  so  that  the  authority  of  the  Church,  which  herself  has  repeat- 
edly proposed  them,  and  now  inculcates  them"  may  not  fall  into 
contempt. 

Given  from  our  Apostolic  Palace  at  the  Vatican,  on  the  day 
of  the  Virgin  and  Martyr,  St.  Cecilia,  November  22,  1903,  in  the 
first  year  of  our  Pontificate, 

Pius  X,  Pope. 
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THE  REFOEM  OF  OHUKOH  MUSIO  IN  EOME. 

In  connection  with  the   Encyclical  Letter  to  all  the  faithful 

regarding  the  character  and   the   reformation  of   music  in  our 

churches,  the  Holy  Father  addresses  a  separate  instruction  to  the 

Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome.     In  this  instruction  Pope  Pius  X  says : 

1 .  that  since  the  reform  is  necessary,  it  should  begin  at  Rome 
where  the  present  abuses  are  a  source  of  special  scandal,  and 
where  good  example  of  the  correct  practice  is  to  be  set  for  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  world ; 

2.  the  Cardinal  Vicar  is  to  take  active  steps  to  have  the  reform 
introduced  in  every  parish  church,  beginning  with  the  great  basil- 
icas ; 

3.  that  this  reform  implies  that  the  liturgical  offices — Mass, 
Litanies,  Vespers,  etc.,  are  to  be  carried  out  as  prescribed  by 
the  ritual  of  the  Church ;  and  that  in  place  of  long  musical  pro- 
grammes at  the  evening  services  the  simple  Vesper  devotion  is 
to  be  restored,  with  an  instruction,  if  time  allows,  and  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament; 

4.  finally,  that  the  seminaries  and  colleges  in  Rome  are  to 
provide  instruction  in  the  liturgical  chant,  so  that  through 
the  alumni  the  correct  mode  may  be  carried  into  different 
mission  countries  for  which  they  are  ordained.  "  There 
are,"  says  the  Holy  Father,  "  some  seminaries  and  col- 
leges which  leave  much  to  be  desired,  owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  superiors,  or  the  want  of  capacity  and  the  imperfect  taste 
of  the  persons  to  whom  the  teaching  of  the  chant  and  the  direction 
of  the  sacred  music  is  entrusted.  You,  Lord  Cardinal,  will  be 
good  enough  to  provide  for  us  a  remedy  for  this  also  with 
solicitude,  by  insisting  especially  that  Gregorian  Chant,  accord- 
ing to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  of  innumer- 
able other  Councils,  provincial  and  diocesan,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  be  studied  with  particular  diligence,  and  be  as 
a  rule  preferred  in  the  public  and  private  functions  of  the 
institute.  It  is  true  that  in  other  times  the  Gregorian  Chant  was 
known  to  most  only  through  books  which  were  incorrect,  vitiated, 
and  curtailed.  But  the  accurate  and  prolonged  study  that  has 
been  given  to  it  by  eminent  men  who  have  done  a  great  service 
to  sacred  art  has  changed  the  face  of  things.     The  Gregorian 
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Chant  restored  in  such  a  satisfactory  way  to  its  early  purity,  as  it 
was  handed  down  by  the  Fathers  and  is  found  in  the  codices  of  the 
various  churches,  is  sweet,  soft,  easy  to  learn,  and  of  a  beauty  so 
fresh  and  full  of  surprises,  that  wherever  it  has  been  introduced  it 
has  never  failed  to  excite  real  enthusiasm  in  the  youthful  singers. 
Now,  when  delight  enters  into  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  everything 
is  done  with  greater  alacrity  and  with  more  lasting  fruit.  It  is  our 
will,  therefore,  that  in  all  seminaries  and  colleges  in  this  fostering 
City  there  be  introduced  once  more  the  most  ancient  Roman  chant 
which  used  to  resound  in  our  churches  and  basilicas,  and  which 
formed  the  delight  of  past  generations  in  the  fairest  days  of  Chris- 
tian piety.  And  as  in  former  times  that  chant  was  spread  abroad 
over  the  whole  Western  Church  from  Rome,  so  we  desire  that 
our  young  clerics,  educated  under  our  own  eyes,  will  carry  it  with 
them  and  diffuse  it  again  in  their  own  dioceses  when  they  return 
thither  as  priests  to  work  for  the  glory  of  God.  We  are  overjoyed 
to  be  able  to  give  these  regulations  at  a  time  when  we  are  about 
to  celebrate  the  thirteenth  centenary  of  the  death  of  the  glorious  and 
incomparable  Pontiff,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  to  whom  an  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  dating  back  many  centuries  has  attributed  the 
composition  of  these  sacred  melodies,  and  from  whom  they  have 
derived  their  name.  Let  our  dearly-beloved  youth  exercise  them- 
selves in  them,  for  it  will  be  sweet  to  us  to  hear  them  when,  as  we 
have  been  told  will  be  the  case,  they  will  assemble  at  the  coming 
centenary  celebrations  round  the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Pontiff  in  the 
Vatican  Basilica  during  the  Sacred  Liturgy  which,  please  God, 
will  be  celebrated  by  us  on  the  auspicious  occasion." 

The  Ecclesiastical  Review  and  The  Dolphin  hope  in 
subsequent  numbers  to  bring  articles  on  this  important  subject 
which  will  facilitate  the  practical  introduction  of  the  grand  old  music 
of  the  Church  by  furnishing  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  with  information  of  sources  and  methods,  as  well  as  with 
suggestions  of  a  helpful  character. 


A  NOBLE  WOEK  AND  A  GENEEOUS  SUGGESTION. 
There  appeared  in  the   January  number  of  The  Ecclesias- 
tical Review  an  article  by  the  Rev.   James  Anthony  Walsh, 
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Director  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  "  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  The  author  makes  clear  the  aims  of 
the  society  as  a  provider  of  alms  and  prayers  for  the  foreign  mis- 
sions of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  missionary  army  benefited" 
by  the  work  of  the  Society  comprises  65,ocxd  men  and  women 
(made  up  of  15,000  priests,  5,000  brothers,  45,000  nuns)  who  are 
waging  our  battles  now  beyond  the  frontiers  of  civilization,  strug- 
gling to  take  away  the  blush  of  shame  which  the  world's  census 
brings  to  the  cheek  of  every  fervent  Catholic,  when  he  reads  that 
to-day  of  a  population  of  1,500,000.000  more  than  1,000,000,000 
of  our  fellow-beings  have  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ !  To  secure 
alms  and  prayers  for  these  heroes  and  heroines  is,  then,  the  aim 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

The  Society  was  founded  in  the  year  1822.  The  occasion  of 
its  birth  was  the  extreme  need  of  a  diocese  in  the  United  States 
(New  Orleans)  whose  newly  consecrated  bishop,  returning  from 
Rome,  had  stopped  at  Lyons  on  his  way,  and  appealed  for  some 
organized  form  of  help.  One  Madame  Petit,  a  former  resident  of 
the  United  States,  took  up  the  idea,  but  it  remained  for  a  young 
woman,  Mile.  Jaricot,  also  of  Lyons,  to  begin  the  work  in  earnest. 
Miss  Jaricot's  brother,  a  seminarian,  had  interested  her  in  the 
cause  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  she  began  to  enlist  members  who 
gave  one  cent  a  week,  and  who  soon  numbered  more  than  one 
thousand. 

Since  its  foundation  it  has  collected  and  dispensed  ;^68,355,- 
359.  Of  this  amount  more  than  ten  million  dollars  have  come 
to  America  to  help  needy  and  struggling  missions.  The  bulk  of 
the  contributions  has  come  from  France, — ^43,640,081  ;  from  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  $6,033,117  ;  from  Italy,  ^5,382,345  ;  Belgium, 
;^3,70i,i40;  and  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ;^2,362,573. 

Owing  to  the  constant  and  widely  known  encouragement  of 
Archbishop  Williams,  who  commissioned  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
V.  Tracy  to  interest  himself  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Boston  raised  last  year  $28,086.31  (which  amount 
includes  a  legacy,  with  interest,  of  $5,587.50),  that  is  to  say,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole  amount,  $85,408,  contributed  in  all  the 
dioceses  of  the  United  States.  Father  Walsh  directs  attention 
also  to  the  zeal  displayed  by  the  Protestant  Missions  and  the 
money  contributed  to  their  support. 
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The  article  elicited  most  favorable  comment  from  a  number 
of  priests,  one  of  whom,  on  having  read  it,  promptly  sent  us  an 
encouraging  communication  enclosing  a  check  for  one  hundred 
dollars.  This  fact  we  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  in  The  Dol- 
phin, partly  because  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  had  already 
gone  to  press  when  we  received  the  communication  (which 
obliges  us  to  hold  it  over  for  the  March  issue  of  that  magazine), 
and  partly  because  we  hope  that  some  generous  readers  of  The 
Dolphin  may  be  inspired  by  a  like  motive  to  the  one  expressed 
in  the  following  letter : 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Rev.  Dear  Sir : — Having  just  finished  reading  the  article  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Review,  entitled  ''The  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,"  by  the  Rev.  Direc- 
tor of  that  Society,  I  can  not  resist  the  impulse  of  tendering  both  to 
him  and  to  the  Review  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  wholly  admirable 
account  given  of  the  general  work  of  the  Society  and  of  that  portion 
of  it  limited  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  I  am  not  indeed  in  the 
position  of  that  ' '  new-found  friend ' '  who,  on  being  introduced  to 
Father  Walsh  as  the  Director  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,"  cried  out:  ''The  what?  ...  I  suppose  this  is 
another  of  our  religious  fads.  God  help  us  !  What  is  the  Church 
coming  to  ?  "  For  I  recall  that,  even  as  a  child,  I  was  made  dimly 
aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  Society  by  coming  across  stacks  of 
the  "Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith"  at  home;  so  that  I 
suppose  that  my  father  must  have  been  an  annual  subscriber  to  the 
fund.  And  yet  to  my  shame  must  I  confess  that  added  years  failed 
to  bring  added  wisdom  ;  for  although  I  knew  that  the  United  States 
had  received  from  the  Society  nearly  six  times  as  much  financial  help 
as  these  same  States  had  contributed  to  its  fund,  and  that  therefore, 
under  God,  much  of  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  Catholicity 
here  is  due  to  the  notably  large  donations  of  money  made  by  that 
Society  to  the  missions  in  the  United  States,  still  I  had  to  wait  for  the 
clear,  simple,  unemotional,  business-like  presentation  of  Father 
Walsh's  paper  in  the  Review,  to  "  wince  "  like  that  "  galled  jade  " 
whose  withers  are  not  unwrung.  In  asking  you  to  do  me  the  kindness 
of  sending  the  enclosed  check  to  the  Society,  I  am  making  both  a 
tardy  and  a  partial  reparation  for  my  neglect.     And  I  am  emboldened 
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to  make  the  following  suggestion  :  That  the  Review  lend  itself  to  the 
good  work  by  opening  a  subscription  list,  so  that  the  thousands  of 
others  who,  like  myself,  have  not  had  the  subject  presented  with  suf- 
ficient insistence  to  their  minds  and  hearts,  and  whose  tardiness  may 
be  due  as  much  to  ignorance  as  to  negligence,  may  have  an  easy  op- 
portunity opened  out  to  them  for  aiding,  both  by  prayers  and  money, 
the  grand  work  of  ' '  teaching  all  nations  ' '  and  * '  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature." 

Ignavus. 
January  24,  1^04. 

As  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  writer,  that  a  subscription  list  be  opened  in 
the  pages  of  the  Review,  we  think  that  its  object  will  be  fully  met  if  we  direct 
attention  to  the  Annals  published  by  the  Director  of  the  Society  in  the  United  States. 
This  work,  under  the  management  of  the  Rev.  Fr.  Fr^ri,  Baltimore,  has  been  men- 
tioned from  time  to  time  in  these  pages  and  deserves  the  active  interest  of  every  high- 
minded  Catholic,  priest  or  layman. 


THE  OEIGIN  OF  THE  "  TE  DEUM." 
Qu.   I  read  in  the  current  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  origin  and  authorship  of  the  ' '  Te  Deum ' '  : 

' '  The  Te  Deum,  the  greatest  of  all  songs  of  praise,  was  not  in 
existence  until  the  year  A.  D.  387.  The  story  runs  that  Saint  Ambrose 
stood  before  a  Christian  altar  in  Milan.  Saint  Augustine,  that  most 
interesting  convert  to  the  new  faith,  stood  by  him  ;  in  joy  of  the  latter' s 
conversion  St.  Ambrose  broke  forth  into  thanksgiving :  *  We  praise 
Thee,  oh  God  !  '  And  St.  Augustine,  inspired  likewise,  answered  : 
'  All  the  earth  doth  worship  Thee,  the  Father  everlasting. '  It  is  told 
that  these  two  men  sang  alternately  the  verses  of  the  great  hymn  be- 
fore the  altar.  It  is  to-day,  as  it  has  been  for  centuries,  the  Church's 
voice  of  joy  and  praise.  Some  authorities,  however,  place  the  writ- 
ing of  the  Te  Demn  in  the  sixth  century." 

Would  you  kindly  state  if  this  account  of  the  great  hymn  may  be 
received  as  correct  ? 

F.  W. 

Resp.  The  view  that  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine  are  the 
authors,  singly  or  conjointly,  of  the  Te  Deum  has  long  been 
abandoned  by  students  of  hymnology.  The  legend  rests  upon  a 
Gallican  tradition,  and  appears  to  have  originated  from  the  title- 
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phrase  given  to  the  hymn  in  a  few  ancient  Psalter  manuscripts. 
Thus  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna  possesses  a  MS.  Codex  pre- 
sented by  Charlemagne  to  Pope  Hadrian  in  which  the  Te  Deum 
is  introduced  as  Hymmis  qucm  S.  Ambrosius  et  S.  Aiigustinus 
invicein  condideriint — the  hymn  which  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augus- 
tine composed  alternately. 

It  has  been  generally  admitted,  however,  that  the  hymn  ante- 
dates the  sixth  century.  The  omission  of  the  "  chorus  confes- 
sorum  "  and  "  virginum  "  indicates  a  composition  of  a  time  before 
the  Canonical  Office  had  attained  its  development  in  the  monastic 
choral  service  of  St.  Benedict.  Moreover,  the  records  indicating 
the  authorship  of  Nicetius,  Bishop  of  Treves  in  the  sixth  century, 
are  very  obscure.  The  learned  Benedictine  Dom  Morin  brings 
argument  to  show  that  the  hymn  was  in  use  already  during  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  thinks  it  might  be  attributed  to 
St.  Nicetas  of  Aquileja,  or  to  Abundius,  Bishop  of  Como,  both  of 
whom  lived  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  L  It  is  certain  that  it 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Roman  Office  before  the  time  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 

But  whilst  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  two  great  Western 
Doctors  of  the  Church  are  the  actual  authors  of  the  hymn,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  its  origin  is  traceable  at  least  to  the 
influence  of  St.  Ambrose ;  perhaps  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  psalms  attributed  to  David,  although  they 
were  actually  written  at  a  much  later  date  by  the  "  Sons  of  Kore." 
We  know  that  St.  Ambrose  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  the 
public  service  of  Milan  the  regular  antiphonal  chant,  which  grad- 
ually found  its  way  later  into  the  Roman  and  Gaulish  churches. 
Whether  the  first  suggestion  of  it  had  come  to  him  from  the 
practice  of  the  Greek  patriarchal  communities,  or  whether  it  was 
one  of  those  inspirations  which  so  frequently  seized  the  royal 
singer  of  Bethlehem,  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  we  can  easily 
picture  to  ourselves  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine  setting  about 
the  composition  and  the  chanting  for  the  catechumens  a  profes- 
sion of  faith  such  as  the  Te  Dewn  expresses.  This  profession  of 
faith  in  form  of  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  which  the  newly  baptized 
were  to  be  taught  to  chant  in  alternate  verses,  might  easily  take 
its  name  from  St.  Ambrose.     It  was  a  most  fitting  song  for  the 
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Bishop  and  his  presbyter  Augustine,  who  acted  as  antiphonarian 
at  the  pubhc  functions  to  intone  before  the  congregation,  in  the 
days  when  the  regular  Gregorian  Chant  had  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced into  the  cathedral  churches  of  Italy.  Thus,  both  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  and  the  manner  of  chanting  it  were  no  doubt 
gradually  perfected  and  became  universal  during  the  hundred 
years  following  the  rule  of  St.  Ambrose,  who  was  remembered  as 
the  first  great  patron  of  the  antiphonal  Church  music,  together 
with  the  disciple  who  by  his  inspirations  no  less  than  by  his  labor 
assisted  him  for  a  time  in  the  establishment  of  that  glorious  liturgy 
of  which  the  Te  Deuin,  as  we  have  received  it  from  the  early 
Church,  is  a  standing  monument. 


THE  PAULINE  PEIVILEGE  IN  THE  CASE  OP  PROTESTANTS. 

Qu.  In  your  last  number  an  interesting  marriage  case  was  dis- 
cussed, in  which  the  possibility  of  a  separation  of  the  parties  by  the 
Pauline  Privilege  was  suggested.  This  leads  me  to  propose  a  similar 
case  with  however  an  important  difference,  namely,  that  the  baptized 
party  did  not  profess  the  Catholic  faith,  but  remained  a  Protestant. 

A  young  woman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  Catholic 
family,  married  an  infidel.  She  herself  had  never  been  baptized,  and, 
of  course,  the  marriage  was  valid  (by  natural  contract).  Her  hus- 
band somehow  did  not  fancy  her  frequenting  Catholic  society,  as  he 
had  a  bitter  prejudice  against  the  local  priest,  whom  his  wife  had  once 
or  twice  met  at  the  house  of  her  friends,  and  of  whom  she  seemed  to 
have  a  high  esteem,  which  she  did  not  think  of  disguising  from  her 
husband. 

In  course  of  time  she  felt  the  desire  to  become  a  Catholic.  Her 
friends  encouraged  her,  and  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  family  in- 
structed her.  A  few  months  later,  when  the  priest  was  on  the  point 
of  baptizing  her,  he  received  a  most  insulting  and  threatening  letter 
from  the  husband,  saying  that  he  would  appeal  for  a  divorce  from  his 
wife,  and  prosecute  the  priest,  for  alienation,  etc.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  priest  advised  that  the  ceremony  of  baptism  should  be 
deferred  until  the  matter  could  be  placed  in  the  proper  light,  and 
avoid  a  rupture  between  the  young  married  people.  The  young 
woman,  however,  in  her  first  fervor,  insisted  that  she  be  received  into 
the  Church,  declaring  herself  ready  to  brave  the  indignation  of  her 
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husband  rather  than  yield  to  his  unreasonable  and  insulting  prejudices. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  priest  gave  her  to  understand  that  there 
would  be  no  necessity  of  her  incurring  such  martyrdom,  but  that,  in 
the  event  of  her  being  baptized,  and  her  husband  refusing  peace- 
fully to  live  with  her,  she  might  be  declared  free  from  the  marriage- 
bond,  and  could,  if  she  desired  later,  marry  a  Catholic  husband.  He 
urged  her,  however,  to  wait,  thinking  that  the  husband  might  in  time 
change  his  mind,  since  he  showed  a  certain  fondness  for  his  wife  and 
a  readiness  to  indulge  her  enthusiastic  but  rather  whimsical  disposition 
in  all  other  respects.  She  consented  to  defer  her  baptism  for  a  time. 
A  year  passed,  and  nothing  more  was  done.  Meantime  there  were 
some  changes  in  the  relation  of  her  Catholic  friends,  and  the  former 
visits  of  the  lady  ceased.  The  following  Easter  morning  the  priest 
was  informed  that  Mrs.  N. ,  the  prospective  zealous  convert  to  Cathol- 
icism, had  been  baptized  the  previous  day  in  the  Episcopalian  church, 
and  that  the  rector  (very  High  Church)  had  endorsed  the  idea  which 
the  priest  had  suggested,  namely,  that  in  case  of  trouble  from  the 
husband,  she  could  be  divorced  from  him,  if  he  did  not  like  her 
Christianity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  short  time  after  this,  the  two 
secured  a  civil  divorce. 

Later  on,  this  lady  meets  a  Catholic  man  who  wishes  to  marry  her. 
She  IS  still  a  Protestant,  though  validly  baptized.  Does  the  Pauline 
Privilege,  as  regarded  by  the  Church,  apply  to  her,  a  baptized  Prot- 
estant, so  as  to  free  her  from  the  obligation  of  her  first  marriage  ?  Or, 
has  she  to  become  a  Catholic  before  the  new  marriage  could  be  ratified 
by  the  Church  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  make  the  formal  interpellation  in 
such  a  case,  if  it  is  known  that  the  infidel  husband  has  married  again 
in  the  meantime,  thus  indicating  his  permanent  unwillingness  to  re- 
sume relations  with  his  former  wife  ? 

Resp.  The  Pauline  Privilege  applies  to  all  validly  baptized  per- 
sons who  accept  the  Christian  faith,  even  if  that  faith  be  erroneous. 
Hence  a  validly  baptized  Protestant  would  be  free  to  marry  another 
baptized  person,  if  her  former  infidel  consort  refuses  to  tolerate 
the  Christian  religion.  In  the  present  case,  the  woman  ought  to 
become  a  Catholic,  otherwise  there  would  be  necessity  of  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  impediment  of  mixed  religion  for  the  Catholic 
man  who  wishes  to  marry  her.  There  is  hardly  room  for  inter- 
pellation, since  the  former  infidel  husband  has  bound  himself  by  a 
second  marriage,  whether  validly  or  invalidly,  which  sufficiently 
expresses  his  intention. 
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WOEKS  OF  THE  ABBE  LOIST  ON  THE  INDEX. 

After  a  long  period  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  Rome  might 
do  in  view  of  the  outspoken  attitude  of  the  Abbe  Loisy  re- 
garding the  authenticity  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptural 
deposit  of  revealed  truth,  there  comes  at  last  a  clearly  defined 
decision  which  every  Catholic  scholar  will  feel  bound  to  respect 
and  accept  as  j  ust. 

Stress  has  been  laid  by  the  friends  of  the  Abbe  upon  two 
things  that  up  to  the  present  seemed  to  lend  favor  to  his  position. 
He  had  taken  up  the  warfare  against  modern  rationalistic  criticism 
in  the  spirit  of  an  apologist  who  realizes  the  necessity  of  fighting 
an  opponent  with  arms  equal  in  kind  and  reach  to  his  own.  To 
oppose  mere  tradition  against  scientific  investigation  is  like  com- 
bating a  man  who  confronts  you  with  a  pistol  by  means  of  a 
stout  stick.  And  here  P.  Loisy  has  unquestionably  achieved 
much  success,  if  in  no  other  way  than  that  he  gained  a  respectful 
hearing  from  those  who  believe  that  Catholics  discard  all  pretence 
of  appealing  to  reason  when  they  have  antiquity  for  their  shield. 
Our  contention  is,  in  their  eyes,  the  fight  of  an  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy without  merit  against  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the 
day. 

But  there  are  limits  to  the  exercise  of  skill  or  valor,  even  in 
the  midst  of  battle.  The  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church,  like 
that  of  an  army,  is  for  the  common  good,  and  the  common  good 
may  be  jeopardized  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  an  individual,  how- 
ever meritorious.  In  the  attempt  to  popularize  opinions  which 
concern  the  gravest  of  all  subjects — primitive  revelation — the 
authenticity  of  the  history  and  teaching  of  the  Gospels — the  lines 
that  touch  the  divine  and  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord — these 
and  the  important  conclusions  in  the  life  and  organic  action  of 
the  Church  which  rest  upon  these  facts,  it  easily  occurs  that  we 
leave  impressions  which  are  disastrous  to  the  faith  of  thousands 
who  cannot  verify  the  new  teaching  or  test  its  value  by  any  stand- 
ard except  their  own  limited  knowledge  or  bent.  And  as  we  do 
not  teach  children  things  which,  however  true  they  may  be, 
might  engender  a  skepticism  in  them  regarding  the  necessity  of 
order,  respect  for  authority,  or  any  other  social  or  personal  virtue, 
so  the  Church,  in  order  to  guard  the  lambs  of  the  flock,  does  not 
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permit  the  roaming  at  will  in  their  midst  of  those  who,  without 
intention  to  harm,  disturb  nevertheless  the  quiet  and  order  of 
the  fold. 

There  is  indeed,  without  question,  an  opposite  extreme  to  be 
found  in  the  attitude  of  those  who  decry  all  criticism,  and  who 
believe  that  Catholic  conservative  methods  demand  an  absolutely 
literal  adoption  of  the  historical  tradition  represented  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  past 
eighteen  centuries.  And  if  the  representatives  of  this  school 
made  themselves  most  felt  in  the  opposition  to  Loisy,  it  may 
have  served  to  stay  the  decision  of  Rome  against  his  all  too  for- 
ward utterances  during  the  last  years  of  Leo  XIII's  pontificate, 
when  the  case  of  Loisy  had  been  repeatedly  represented  as  pro- 
voking legitimate  censure,  at  the  instance,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

In  any  event,  the  Holy  See  has  been  very  deliberate  in  exam- 
ining and  pronouncing  upon  the  Abbe  Loisy's  work.  If  he  has 
had  opponents  of  his  views,  he  also  has  had  staunch  defenders  in 
Rome  ;  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Hence  the  decision  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  is  the  more  reassuring,  and  we  may  confi- 
dently take  sides  against  views  which  both  in  their  immediate 
results  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  put  forth, 
intimate  danger  to  Catholic  faith  and  virtue. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  the  "  wise  men  from  the  West,"  not 
sympathizing  with  the  Church,  to  tell  us  that  "  Rome  has  allowed 
itself  once  more  to  come  under  the  spell  of  the  Jesuits  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,"  and  that  the  name  of  Cardinal  Steinhuber  as 
Prefect  of  the  Index  Congregation  is  a  clear  proof  of  this.  The 
old  shadowy  images  of  Rome  gagging  her  progressive  men  will 
be  revived  with  added  venom  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  public. 
Perhaps  the  discontented  will  say  that  the  Index  has  in  times  past 
had  to  reverse  its  decisions,  to  eliminate  certain  of  its  censures, 
and  even  to  tone  down  its  general  laws  to  make  them  effective ; 
and  that  the  day  may  come  in  which  the  Abbe  Loisy's  position 
may  be  justified  in  the  face  of  the  Catholic  world. 

This,  however,  can  never  be  true.  Even  if,  from  a  critical 
point  of  view,  all  the  contentions  and  statements  and  conjectures 
of  the  Abbe  were  some  day  proved  correct,  yet  would  he  still  be 
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in  the  wrong.  The  Church  deals  with  the  present  Abbe,  not 
with  his  opinions  as  they  might  affect  society  a  hundred  years 
hence.  She  condemns  him  to-day,  because  his  statements  not 
only  lack  sufficiently  convincing  proofs,  though  he  himself  may 
feel  an  instinctive  certainty  regarding  them,  but  because  they  are 
an  injury  to  the  children  of  her  household.  If  ever  the  Church 
felt  called  upon  to  reverse  her  decisions,  it  was  never  because 
those  whom  she  censured  were  in  the  right  at  the  time,  but  be- 
cause the  continuation  of  the  censure  might  be  either  misapplied 
to  new  conditions,  or  because  it  had  lost  its  purpose,  and  could 
only  serve  to  embarrass  the  student  of  her  laws. 

We  know,  then,  that  we  must  avoid  to  adopt,  disseminate,  or 
defend  the  views  put  forth  by  the  Abbe  Loisy  in  the  works  placed 
on  the  Index.  The  skeptic  spirit  which  they  awaken  does  not  lie 
in  any  one  statement,  but  in  the  doubts  which  the  author  inciden- 
tally casts  upon  the  divine  manifestations  of  our  Lord  both  in 
prophecy  and  in  the  New  Testament  history  vouched  for  as  sub- 
stantially inspired. 

The  works  by  the  Abbe  Loisy,  specified  in  the  present  Decree 
(December  23,  1903)  of  the  Index  Congregation  are: 

La  Religion  d' Israel  (Deer.  S.  O.  16  Dec). 

L&vangile  et  I  'Eglise. 

Etudes  Evangeliques. 

Autour  d'un  petit  livre. 

Le  quatrihne  EvangUe. 
The  work  which  has  probably  furnished  the  best  evidence  of 
Monsieur  Loisy's  heterodox  tendencies  is  the  one  entitled 
L&vangile  et  VEglise.  The  Abbe  Monchamp,  Vicar-General  of 
Liege,  has  undertaken  a  very  close  analysis  of  the  volume,  in 
which  he  points  out  the  impossibility  of  escaping  the  conclusion 
which  places  Loisy  in  direct  opposition  to  the  authoritative  teach- 
ing of  the  Church.  Not  only  is  the  historical  authorship  of  the 
Gospels  questioned,  but  the  evangelical  statements  are  so  inter- 
preted as  to  lose  their  dogmatic  value.  This  means  a  subversion 
of  the  theological  basis  on  which  the  entire  constitution  of  the 
Church  rests.  The  arguments  on  which  both  the  traditional  doc- 
trines and  Conciliar  or  Pontifical  decisions,  in  matters  of  faith  and 
morals,  mainly  depend  for  their  primary  motive,  are  drawn  from 
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the  evangelical  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  According  to 
the  Abbe  Loisy,  this  teaching  has  not  the  value  of  indisputable 
fact,  but  simply  of  a  creed,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  expression  of  what 
was  believed  by  those  who  wrote  the  records  which  we  call  the 
inspired  Gospels.  "  L argument  biblique  est  e7i  realite  un  argument 
de  tradition"  he  writes  in  the  brochure  Autour  dun  petit  livre  (p. 
175),  which  is  an  explanatory  letter  addressed  to  a  Catholic  apolo- 
gist, in  which  the  Abbe  reviews  the  subject  of  the  foundation  and 
authority  of  the  Church  as  indicated  in  the  previous  work  already 
mentioned. 

But  the  significance  of  the  condemnation  lies  in  the  adjust- 
ment which  it  suggests  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  speculate  on 
the  theme  of  revelation.  The  touchstone  of  orthodoxy  must  for- 
ever remain  the  voice  of  the  Church  as  it  reaches  us  from  the 
Watch-tower  on  the  Rock  of  St.  Peter.  . 


A  CASE  OF  ANGLIOAN  BAPTISM. 

Qu.  A  child  is  validly  baptized,  privately,  by  a  Protestant 
clergyman. 

Later  the  child  is  publicly  received,  according  to  the  Anglican 
rite;  and  godparents  are  named. 

Later  still  the  child  is  received  into  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  not 
only  are  the  ceremonies  supplied,  but,  according  to  the  wish  of  the 
parish  priest,  conditional  baptism  is  given,  and  a  godparent  named. 

Yet,  as  was  said  above,  the  first  baptism  was  valid. 

Suppose  it  to  be  so — then  who  are  the  child's  godparents  ?  Has 
he  any  ? 

Is  there  any  objection  to  one  of  the  Protestant  godparents  calling 
himself  so  ? 

Resp.  If  a  child  is  validly  baptized,  no  matter  by  whom,  it  is 
not  to  be  again  baptized.  This  is  the  law  of  the  Church,  to  be 
observed  under  pain  of  censure. 

But  it  is  a  grave  question  in  a  matter  of  such  importance 
whether  or  not  the  baptism  administered  by  those  who  are  not 
under  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  particular  cases 
valid.     Among  Anglicans,  as  with  most  religious  bodies  separated 
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from  the  Church,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice 
regarding  this  Sacrament.  Some  do  undoubtedly  observe  the 
form  prescribed  as  vaHd,  but  of  this  the  authorized  disciphne,  even 
in  Anglican  churches,  gives  no  certain  guarantee ;  and  a  parish 
priest  to  assure  himself  of  the  valid  administration  must  have 
unquestionable  or  ocular  testimony  in  each  separate  case.  This 
is  the  general  rule  ordained  as  a  matter  of  precaution  in  practice : 
converts  are  to  be  conditiojially  rebaptized  when,  after  due  inves- 
tigation, there  is  any  doubt  whatever  in  regard  to  the  validity  of 
the  previous  baptism. 

Assuming  however  that  the  baptism  administered  in  the  Ang- 
lican Church  was  unquestionably  valid,  it  is  quite  proper  that  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  ritual  should  be  supplied,  after  the 
child  has  been  received  into  the  Catholic  Church.  And  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church,  partly  symbolical 
and  partly  sacramental  {i.  c,  communicating  grace  through  the 
prayers  and  blessings  of  the  Church),  is  the  language  of  her  whom 
Christ  has  established  as  His  Bride  and  to  whom  He  has  com- 
municated the  virtue  of  that  prayer  which  excludes  disunion  or 
separation  from  her  Head.  The  efficacy  of  the  Catholic  ritual 
rests  upon  the  union  even  in  no7i- essentials  with  the  administrative 
or  disciplinary  direction  of  the  Church.  It  is  her  prayer,  her  bless- 
ing directly  descending  from  Christ  through  her  as  the  legitimate 
channel  of  church  government,  that  gives  value  to  our  sacramen- 
tals,  as  distinguished  from  the  Sacraments.  The  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  operates  by  the  inherent  virtue  of  the  rite  itself  instituted 
by  Christ  to  effect  grace.  But  the  sacramentals  or  ceremonies 
derive  their  virtue  solely  from  the  intercession  of  the  Church  which 
represents  Christ.  In  this  sense  the  Anglican  or  any  Protestant 
ceremonial  has  no  value  except  by  its  symbolism,  for  it  does  not 
represent  the  language  or  functions  of  the  true  Church. 

For  a  similar  reason  the  godparent  named  for  the  child  in  the 
Anglican  Church  cannot  be  accepted  in  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
is  true  that  the  Anglican  who  is  validly  baptized  is  marked  thereby 
with  the  seal  of  the  Christian  profession,  and  thus  per  se  becomes 
capable  of  accepting  the  charge  which  the  office  of  godparent 
imposes  upon  him.  That  office  implies  the  solemnly  accepted 
obligation  of  instructing  the  child  in  the  Christian  faith  and  in 
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Christian  life,  if,  through  any  accident,  the  parents  themselves 
should  fail  or  be  prevented  from  performing  this  duty. 

Now  as  an  Anglican,  although  a  professed  disciple  of  Christ, 
if  he  be  sincere  in  his  own  belief,  will  hardly  consent  to  instruct 
the  child  or  the  convert  in  a  faith  and  practice  from  which  he  dis- 
sents, but  which  the  parents  and  the  child  or  convert  hold  to  be 
the  only  true  expression  of  Christ's  will  and  teaching,  it  is  obvious 
why  the  priest  and  the  Catholic  parents  alike,  as  well  as  the  child 
or  convert,  cannot  accept  with  any  consistency  a  godparent  who 
will  not  be  a  true  substitute  for  God  or  the  parents. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  urged  that  a  baptized  Anglican 
might  consent  to  have  the  child  instructed  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  or  practice,  believing  in  the  "  branch  theory  "  of  the  Church, 
we  would  answer  that  such  a  disposition  is  possible  from  his  point 
of  view ;  but  since  his  very  theory  prevents  him  from  realizing 
the  importance  of  certain  doctrines  and  practices  which  Roman 
Catholics  hold  as  essential,  he  is  not  a  godfather  to  be  entrusted 
with  so  serious  a  charge,  to  which  he  could  hardly  be  true  except 
in  intention. 

The  remaining  questions  thus  answer  themselves. 

Protestants  as  God-parents  at  Baptism  of  Catholic 

Children. 

In  our  mixed  community  life  it  frequently  happens  that  Cath- 
olic parents  feel  under  some  obligation,  if  it  be  not  a  mere  incli- 
nation, of  placing  their  children  under  the  patronage  of  some 
friend  to  whom  they  are  attached,  but  who  is  not  of  the  same 
faith.  This  is  especially  true  of  what  are  called  people  of  good 
society.  They  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  those  with  whom  they  are  on 
sufficiently  intimate  terms,  professionally  or  socially,  to  become 
sponsors  at  baptism  for  their  child.  Few  persons  object ;  it  is  to 
them  a  matter  of  form  ;  and  if  it  is  a  religious  ceremony,  it  does 
not  require  anything  more  than  attendance  at  church,  and  at  most 
the  gift  of  a  silver  spoon.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  make 
the  request  cherish  perhaps  a  vague  idea  that  they  have  made 
connections  which  will  serve  them,  or  their  child,  at  a  later  date 
in  practical  life. 

Such  are  probably  most  often  the  underlying  motives  with 
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Catholics  who  seek  the  sponsorship  of  non-Catholic  friends  for 
their  newly-baptized  children.  In  other  cases  it  is  the  desire  not 
to  displease  relatives  or  close  associates  ;  or  simply  a  want  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  baptismal  rite  and  the  duty 
of  a  godparent. 

The  question  naturally  occurs :  Can  a  CathoHc  invite  or 
accept  a  Protestant  as  godparent  for  his  child  ?  or,  What  if,  as  in 
the  case  of  converts,  the  circumstances  indicate  that  the  omis- 
sion to  invite  a  Protestant  intimate  to  act  as  godparent  would 
cause  enmity  and  serious  domestic  difficulties  to  the  newly  bap- 
tized which  might  seem  to  outweigh  the  service  which  a  Catholic 
godparent,  however  pious,  could  do  the  neophyte  at  any  time  ? 
The  answer  is  that  since  a  godfather,  in  the  only  permissible  Cath- 
olic sense,  is  a  person  who  takes  the  position  of  a  parent,  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  to  foster  the  spiritual  life  of  the  catechumen 
in  the  Catholic  faith,  there  can  be  no  more  question  of  a  Protest- 
ant acting  as  godparent  to  a  Catholic  child  or  catechumen,  than 
there  is  of  a  Protestant  assuming  the  function  of  the  ministering 
priest,  under  the  assumption  that  laymen  are  equally  ordained  to 
the  same  rights. 

Sensible  Protestants  who  are  made  to  understand  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  godfather  in  the  Catholic  Church  will  of  their  own 
accord  refuse  to  accept  it ;  and  sensible  Catholics  will  easily  find 
a  way  to  make  the  obligation  clear  to  Protestant  friends  who 
might  have  a  wrong  view  of  the  situation. 

But  suppose  a  case  where  circumstances  prevent  any  such  just 
understanding  on  both  sides,  and  that  grave  reasons  appear  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  inviting  a  non-Catholic  to  assist  at  the 
baptism  of  a  Catholic  child.  In  such  a  case  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  no  law  preventing  the  presence  of  a  Protestant 
at  the  baptismal  ceremony ;  he  can  only  be  edified  if  the  rite  be 
properly  performed  ;  and  he  may  there  learn  to  understand  why 
his  share  in  the  act  is  a  merely  passive  one.  He  cannot  be  sponsor 
or  godfather,  though  he  might  imagine  himself  such,  and  there  is 
no  particular  reason  to  disturb  his  imagination.  What  he  cares 
for,  principally,  is  to  be  invited  as  patron  of  the  child,  and  the 
sense  of  that  patronage  may  easily  be  limited  to  one  of  assist- 
ance at  the  function  of  baptism  and  later  in  temporals  or  of 
honor. 
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In  all  such  cases  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  at  least  one 
Catholic  godparent  who  becomes,  before  God  and  the  Church, 
responsible  for  the  instruction  of  the  child  in  the  true  faith  when- 
ever necessit}''  calls  for  this  service. 

A  priest  might  even  enter  the  names  of  Protestant  witnesses 
to  the  baptism  in  the  official  Register,  duly  noting  their  dissent 
from  our  faith,  for  their  testimony  may  be  useful  in  civil  and 
testamentary  relations ;  nor  is  such  action,  when,  in  exceptional 
cases,  advised  by  prudence,  to  be  considered  as  an  unworthy 
compromise  or  a  communication  in  sacred  things  with  Protestants. 
Protestants  may  come  to  our  service — though  it  was  not  always 
so,  owing  to  the  fear  of  disturbance  and  irreverence  in  the  days  of 
the  arcanum — although  we  cannot  go  to  theirs,  if  our  going  is 
hkely  to  be,  or  to  be  interpreted  as,  a  recognition  of  their  mode 
of  worship,  which  we  hold  and  know  to  be  different  from  that 
which  God  has  ordained  for  our  observance  through  Christ  and 
His  Church. 


THE  VOTIVE  MASS  ON  THE  EIGHTH  DAY  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Qu.  Monsignor  Lynch's  suggestions  made  in  last  month's  Reviemt 
regarding  the  monthly  devotion  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
during  this  Jubilee  year  of  the  Definition  of  the  Dogma  will  no  doubt 
lead  to  a  more  impressive  appreciation  of  the  devotion ;  and  I,  for 
one,  mean  to  introduce  it  in  my  congregation.  The  young  women  of 
the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  glad  to  take  up  the  Little  Office 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  to  attend  at  the  Mass,  so  as  to 
make  the  eighth  day  of  each  month  a  regular  parish  feast  in  honor  of 
Our  Lady. 

However,  I  fear  there  may  be  some  difficulty  about  the  Ordo  of  the 
Mass.  The  general  rubrics  are  of  course  given,  but  many  of  your 
readers  have  not  the  training  to  arrange  it  properly  without  some 
direction.  Thus  in  January  we  were  puzzled  what  Mass  to  say.  It  was 
the  third  day  within  the  Octave  of  the  Epiphany,  which  is  privileged, 
and  excludes  votive  Masses,  simple  commemorations,  etc.  Was  the 
votive  oration  to  be  said,  in  place  of  the  Deus  qui  salutis,  and  under 
one  conclusion  with  the  oration  of  the  Epiphany;  or  had  it  a  separate 
conclusion  ? 

The  Ordos  have  not  taken  notice  of  the  possible  changes,  and 
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many  of  us  will  be  at  sea  in  this  regard  on  each  eighth  day  of  the  next 
eleven  months. 

Resp.  The  following  table,  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  W.  Faerber, 
in  his  excellent  Pastoralblatt  for  December,  will  answer  the  above- 
mentioned  difficulty.  The  arrangement  is  made  primarily  with 
reference  to  the  St.  Louis  Ordo,  which  is  in  the  main  the  Roman 
Ordo  used  in  a  large  number  of  dioceses  in  the  United  States. 
In  nearly  every  case,  however,  it  will  be  found  applicable  also  to 
the  local  Ordos  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  etc. 

January  8. — Mass  of  the  Epiphany.  Second  Prayer  (under  one 
conclusion  with  the  Prayer  of  the  Epiphany)  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception ;  third  Prayer,  for  the  Church  or  Pope. 

February  8. — Votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  without 
any  Commemoration. 

March  8. — Votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  without 
any  Commemoration. 

April  8. — Mass  of  the  Octave  of  Easter.  Second  Prayer  (under 
one  conclusion  with  the  Prayer  of  Easter)  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception ;  third  Prayer,  for  the  Church  or  Pope. 

May  8. — Votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  without  any 
Commemoration. 

June  8. — Votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  without  any 
Commemoration. 

July  8. — Votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  without  any 
Commemoration. 

August  8. — Votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  without 
any  Commemoration. 

September  8.  —  Mass  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Bl.  V.  Mary ;  no 
Commemoration . 

October  8. — Votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  without 
any  Commemoration. 

November  8. — Votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  without 
any  Commemoration. 

When  the  Devotion  is  transferred  to  the  following  Sutiday, 
the  Ordo  is  as  follows  : 

January  10. — Mass  of  the  Sunday  within  the  Octave  of  Epiphany. 
Second  Prayer  (under  one  conclusion  with  the  Prayer  of  the  Sunday) 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  third  Prayer,  of  the  Octave  of 
Epiphany. 
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February  14. — Votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  with- 
out any  Commemoration. 

March  13.  — Votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  without 
any  Commemoration. 

April  10. — Mass  of  Dominica  in  A  Ibis.  Second  Prayer  (under 
one  conclusion  with  that  of  the  Sunday)  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. 

May  8.  — Votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  without  any 
Commemoration . 

June  12. — Votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  without 
any  Commemoration. 

July  10. — Votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  without 
any  Commemoration. 

August  14. — Votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  without 
any  Commemoration. 

September  11. — Mass  of  the  Holy  Name  of  B.  V.  Mary.  Second 
Prayer  of  the  Sunday  (Sixteenth  after  Pentecost) ;  third  Prayer,  of 
SS.  Protus  and  Hyacinth,  MM. 

October  g. — Votive  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  without 
any  Commemoration. 

Nove7nber  13. — Mass  of  the  Patronage  of  B.  V.  Mary.  Second 
Prayer,  of  the  Sunday  (Sixth  after  Epiphany  remaining) ;  third  Prayer, 
of  S.  Didacus. 

The  foregoing  order  applies  to  the  principal  Mass  in  each 
church  or  chapel  said  in  connection  with  the  devotion  in  honor  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  At  all  other  Masses  in  the  same 
churches  a  Commemoration  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  may- 
be added,  follow^ing  the  principal  prayer  of  the  Mass  in  the  usual 
manner  prescribed  for  simplified  feasts. 


Criticisms  and  JNfotes* 

THE  IN'TJfER  LIFE  OF  THE  SDUL.  Short  Spiritual  Messages  for  the 
Ecclesiastical  Year.  By  S.  L.  Emery.  New  York,  London,  and  Bom- 
bay:   Longmans,  Green,  and  Oo.    1903.    Pp.269. 

Perhaps  few  even  of  the  clergy  realize  what  immense  advantages 
the  Catholic  teacher  possesses  for  creating  real  and  lasting  happiness 
by  means  of  the  ceremonial  and  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  ecclesiastical  seasons,  the 
Sacraments  and  sacramentals  which  are  part  of  our  Catholic  life.  It 
is  the  routine,  the  mechanical  performance  of  sacred  rites,  the  irrev- 
erent assumption  that  the  Sacraments  save  us  despite  ourselves,  if  they 
are  only  applied  to  us,  which  actually  sap  the  strength  and  virtue  of 
Catholic  communities  and  create  conditions  such  as  provoked  the  so- 
called  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Protestantism,  though 
it  cannot  justify  its  doctrines,  has  a  legitimate  cause  of  protest  in  the 
neglect  and  in  the  abuse  of  God's  fairest  and  saving  gifts  on  the  part 
of  Catholics.  That  has  indeed  always  been  true,  and  in  this  sense 
there  has  been  a  reason  for  Protestantism  in  the  world  long  before 
Luther  came  to  inaugurate  his  emphatically  marked  revolt.  Yet  the 
fault,  though  easily  explained  to  be  a  normal  result  of  human  frailty, 
ever  recurring,  does  not  brook  any  apology,  least  of  all  as  a  pretext 
for  our  omitting  to  cultivate  the  vital  elements  of  Catholic  doctrine 
and  discipline  as  expressed  in  the  liturgical  life  of  the  Church. 

The  vivifying  action  of  the  Catholic  liturgy  lies  in  the  power  of  the 
individual  to  realize  and  bring  home  to  others  the  personal  contact 
which  it  establishes  between  the  soul  and  God.  Every  feast  of  the 
Church,  every  sacramental  rite,  is  an  expression  of  Divine  Love  which 
calls  forth  the  activity  of  the  soul  toward  its  centre  and  final  end. 
Thus  the  order  of  our  creation  disturbed  by  original  and  actual  sin  is 
reestablished  in  the  heart  by  the  right  adjustment  of  charity ;  thence 
proceeds  peace,  which  is  the  tranquillity  of  order. 

The  writer  of  the  book  before  us,  understanding  that  the  greatest 
need  of  modern  society  is  a  "  definite  and  assured  faith,  conjoined  to 
a  clear  realization  of  the  personal  love  of  a  personal  God  for  each  in- 
dividual soul,"  presents  to  us  a  series  of  short  spiritual  messages  for 
the  ecclesiastical  year,  which  are  calculated  to  create  "an  answering 
love  to  God  and  man,  thus  making  even  the  loneliest  and  hardest  lot 
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an  enviable  one,  and  earth  the  ante-room  of  heaven."  The  earnest 
reader  will  find  in  these  reflections  "  the  very  sunshine  of  life,"  the 
solution  of  all  our  social  problems,  the  answer  to  all  our  longings, 
the  remedy  for  all  our  ills  of  doubt  and  pain. 

The  author  is  a  woman,  and  the  readers  of  The  Dolphin  are  fam- 
iliar with  the  exquisite  spiritual  suggestiveness  of  her  cullings  from  the 
poetical  treatment  of  Mount  Carmel  ;  but  in  this  volume  she  com- 
bines a  singularly  masculine  strength  of  thought  with  that  delicate 
perception  and  use  of  devotional  incentives  which  characterize  our 
best  spiritual  writers.  Dogma  and  piety  produce  this  result,  and  thus 
the  manner  in  which  Miss  Emery  has  performed  her  work  is  of  itself 
an  illustration  of  the  theme  she  presents  for  edification. 

The  Inner  Life  of  the  Soul — He  who  cometh — The  Divine  Dark- 
ness of  Christmas — Happy  Christmas  ! — Our  Lady  of  Pain — The 
Mystery  of  Pain  (Circumcision),  and  so  on,  for  every  Sunday  in  the 
year,  the  beautiful  subject  of  each  day  is  developed  in  a  sweetly  sug- 
gestive and  devotional  way.  The  language  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
choice,  and  recalls  the  style  of  Father  Faber,  from  whom  the  author 
draws  many  a  thought  to  enforce  her  plea  for  greater  union  with  God. 

It  is  a  helpful  book  for  the  spiritual  life,  as  well  as  for  the  preacher  ; 
and  we  recommend  it  all  the  more  in  order  that  it  may  take  the  place 
of  some  of  the  very  badly  written,  or  badly  translated,  spiritual  reading 
books  in  common  use.  For  Sunday  readings  it  will  be  found  very 
practical. 

PKOBLEMS  AND  PEESONS.    By  Wilfred  Ward.   London  and  New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Oo.    Pp.  liv.  -377. 

The  qualities  which  have  given  Mr.  Ward's  literary  work  so  high 
a  reputation  are  everywhere  apparent  in  his  latest  collection  of  essays. 
A  philosophical  view  of  history  in  its  relations  to  the  development  of 
religious  thought  and  human  progress  ;  a  sobriety  of  judgment,  the 
foe  of  extreme  statements,  whether  in  the  domain  of  theology  or  of 
science  ;  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  motives  that  govern  human  actions 
and  of  the  elements  that  make  up  the  individual  character  ;  a  dispas- 
sionate survey  of  arguments  before  attempting  to  refute  them  ;  a  tem- 
per of  mind  that  never  mistakes  invective  for  logic  nor  relishes  the 
proving  of  a  foregone  conclusion, — all  these  rare  attributes  of  the 
controversialist  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  present  volume, 
combined  with  a  fascinating  clearness  of  style  that  masks  considerable 
depth  of  thought. 
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In  the  first  three  essays,  Mr.  Ward  is  concerned  with  the  relation- 
ship between  Catholicism  and  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge.  He 
regards  the  Zeitgeist  (ox  Time-Spirit)  of  the  nineteenth  century  as 
chiefly  apparent  in  the  evolutionary  conception  of  the  world  and  of 
society.  This  "  new  framework  "  in  which  we  have  set  our  notion  of 
the  universe  began  by  throwing  theology  into  confusion  and  theolo- 
gians into  some  sort  of  panic.  When  human  knowledge  came  to  be 
viewed  as  an  organic  growth  developing  in  the  ratio  of  man's  own 
intellectual  and  social  development,  the  traditional  conservatism  of 
Catholicism  embodied  in  its  proud  boast  that  it  is  "  Semper  eadem," 
in  handing  on  from  age  to  age  the  same  doctrine,  the  same  organic 
constitution,  seemed  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  Time-Spirit  of  the 
century.  Men  rejected  the  teaching  of  faith  because  it  seemed  to  be 
an  anachronism,  an  interesting  relic  of  the  world's  childhood,  but 
quite  incompatible  with  the  fuller  knowledge  of  riper  manhood.  In 
doing  so  they  were  guilty  of  a  radical  misconception.  The  old  idea 
of  a  rigid  unchangeableness  of  the  expression  is  human,  and  so  neces- 
sarily limited ;  language  of  divine  and  unfathomable  truths  was 
wrongly  supposed  to  be  identical  with  eternal  truths  themselves.  The 
time-setting  of  mysteries  in  formulae  that  were  purposely  framed  to 
meet  the  heresies  of  a  particular  age  was  confused  with  the  finality  that 
necessarily  belongs  to  the  message  given  to  man  from  the  lips  of  God 
Himself.  The  evolutionary  theory,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to 
have  destroyed  forever  the  certainty  and  fixity  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  came  to  be  seen  with  fuller  knowledge  and  saner  judg- 
ment to  be  an  ally,  instead  of  an  enemy,  of  orthodoxy.  It  had  its 
place  in  the  arsenal  of  the  Church,  in  that  it  provided  an  answer  to 
many  difficulties  once  considered  formidable.  Alike  in  her  interior 
life  of  faith  and  in  her  external  life  of  organic  constitution,  men  came 
to  see  in  the  Church  of  Christ  a  change  from  the  incomplete  and 
potential  to  the  complete  and  actual,  whereby  she  unfolded  her  doctrine 
and  her  organism  as  a  Society,  like  the  seed  that  becomes  a  flower. 
The  law  of  development  had  scope  in  the  history  of  Catholicism  no 
less  than  in  the  various  departments  of  human  science.  Nevertheless, 
although  the  gradual  substitution  of  new  expressions  for  old,  corre- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  man's  growing  intelligence,  was  a  necessary 
feature  of  its  organic  growth,  the  truths  of  Revelation,  of  which  the 
Church  was  the  Divine  Guardian  and  Teacher,  remained  the  same. 
The  Faith  of  Pentecost  remained  the  Faith  of  Nicsea;  the  Faith 
of  Nicsea,   of   Chalcedon,   of  Ephesus,   of  Trent,    of  the  Vatican 
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was  one.  A  man  does  not  change  because  he  wears  different  clothes. 
"Just  as  the  thinking  subject  remains  the  same  while  his  organs  of 
self-expression  conform  to  the  law  that  '  to  live  is  to  change,'  so  an 
underlying  supernatural  truth,  ever  the  same,  must  be  postulated  as 
the  living  principle  of  theological  evolution — as  the  reality  of  which 
successive  theological  developments  are  the  part-expression." 

Mr.  Ward  maintains  that  this  evolutionary  conception  of  Catholi- 
cism, as  an  organism  developing  on  scientific  lines  from  century  to 
century,  is  "the  acknowledged  ground-work  of  Catholic  theology,  in 
so  far  as  it  has  always  maintained  that  successive  definitions  are  but 
the  express  declarations,  generally  called  for  by  some  new  heresy,  of 
what  has  been  contained  implicitly  from  the  first  in  the  depositum 
ndeir 

He  does  well  to  insist,  in  his  fourth  essay  on  Mr.  Balfour's  Founda- 
tions of  Belief,  that  this  advance  in  the  orderly  development  (or  the 
setting-forth  with  fuller  precision)  of  the  Christian  religion  is  not  part 
of  a  merely  mechanical  process,  but  a  clear  manifestation  of  the  work- 
ing of  a  Divine  Power.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  fails  to  point  out 
that  Protestant  writers,  like  Auguste  Sabatier  and  Professor  Harnack, 
whom  he  claims  to  be  in  accord  with  his  arguments  in  denying  or 
obscuring  this  very  essential  feature  of  the  true  conception  of  religious 
development,  cannot  be  considered  to  have  much  in  common  with 
the  view  of  the  history  of  Christian  dogma  maintained  by  Catholic 
theologians.  No  fault,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  his  singularly  com- 
plete answer  to  the  modern  charge  against  Catholicism  of  a  narrow 
bigotry  that  is  hostile  to  every  form  alike  of  intellectual  growth  and  of 
assimilative  activity. 

In  the  chapter  on  ' '  The  Rigidity  of  Rome, ' '  he  shows  that  the 
Reformation  is  largely  responsible  for  a  radical  change  of  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Church.  The  freedom  of  Catholic  opinion  that  was 
so  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages  when  Thomist  and  Scotist, 
Dominican  and  Franciscan,  glorified  in  their  differences,  had  to  be 
exchanged  for  polemical  concentration  against  Protestantism.  Luther's 
revolt  against  authority  was  virtually  the  declaration  of  a  war  that 
three  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  end.  Arts,  science,  and  litera- 
ture are  not  likely  to  flourish  when  every  museum  is  turned  into  a  bar- 
rack-room. Trial  by  jury  has,  similarly,  to  be  superseded  by  court- 
martial.  Everything  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  military 
efficiency.  The  Protestant  revolt  had  the  direct  effect  of  accentuating 
ecclesiastical  authority  to  a  hitherto  unknown  pitch.     Catholicism  felt 
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itself  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  ;  it  had  to  choose  between 
destruction  of  itself  as  a  corporate  society  and  the  safeguarding  of  its 
existence  by  a  controversial  (and  so  far  narrow)  theology  joined  with  a 
uniformity  of  discipline  needed  for  such  an  emergency.  The  contrast 
between  the  Jesuit  Order,  "  the  militia  of  Christ,"  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  military  obedience,  and  the  Benedictine,  with  its  traditions  of 
sober  learning  and  breadth  of  thought,  and  its  ideal  of  family  life, 
affords  a  typical  illustration  of  the  difference  of  Catholic  ethos  after 
and  before  the  Reformation,  or,  in  other  words,  in  time  of  war  and 
in  time  of  peace.  Mr.  Ward  strangely  passes  over  the  Benedictine 
Order  as  the  pre-Reformation  representative  of  the  Catholic  spirit,  in 
favor  of  the  Dominican  Order  of  which  he  takes  St.  Thomas  to  be 
the  type.  And  he  is  inclined  to  be  over-sanguine  in  his  belief  that 
the  state  of  siege  which  gave  rise  to  a  seemingly  unplastic  rigidity  of 
doctrines  and  of  claims,  is  now  so  far  over  that  the  Church  is  begin- 
ning to  revert  to  earlier,  freer,  and  more  normal  conditions.  The 
trend  of  Catholic  thought  from  the  Vatican  Council  onwards  would 
seem  to  most  minds  to  be  in  the  contrary  direction.  If,  however,  no 
more  is  meant  than  that  the  sharpness  of  controversy  is  sensibly 
diminishing  and  that  the  heat  of  the  polemical  spirit  is  dying  out 
before  a  kindlier  temper  of  Christian  charity,  there  is  no  need  to 
quarrel  with  the  statement. 

An  excellent  point  is  made  when  it  is  urged  that,  although  diver- 
gences and  misconceptions  between  Catholicism  and  the  advanced 
school  of  Anglicanism  are  too  deep  to  make  reunion  possible,  a  policy 
of  rapprochement  is  not  merely  feasible,  but  necessary.  Let  Catholics 
and  Anglicans  work,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  for  religious  education,  for 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  for  the  better  observance  of 
the  moral  law,  for  the  social  amelioration  of  the  toiling  masses  at  their 
gates ;  let  them  present  a  united  front  against  the  daily  increasing 
hordes  of  rationalism,  agnosticism,  secularism,  and  vice  ;  and  the  tem- 
per of  sympathy  engendered  thereby  will  work  more  effectively  for  the 
removal  of  mutual  prejudices,  and  through  it  to  a  mutual  appreciation, 
than  many  tomes  of  acrid  controversy. 

The  essential  semper  eadem  of  Catholic  dogma,  even  in  its  most 
pronounced  form,  has  been  compatible  with  the  assimilation  of  con- 
temporary culture.  This  line  of  thought  is  drawn  out  in  its  bearings 
against  the  late  Dr.  Mivart,  who  represented  every  fresh  discovery  of 
science,  as  attended  by  "  the  groans  of  a  strangled  theologian,"  in  one 
essay,  and,  in  two  further  essays,  against  Professor  Huxley  and  Ernest 
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R^nan.  The  change  in  our  apprehension  of  propositions  partly  theo- 
logical, partly  scientific,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  modification  of 
belief  in  what  is  essential  to  the  identity  of  Christian  dogma.  To  Dr. 
Mivart,  rejection  of  the  Incarnation  was  on  all  fours  with  rejection  of 
the  heliocentric  view  of  the  universe.  The  gradual  changes  which 
science  has  wrought  in  the  beliefs  of  Catholics,  e.  g.,  as  to  the  locality 
of  hell,  are  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  maxim  of  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  Catholic  dogma,  when  Newman's  great  principle  is  remem- 
bered— that  a  belief  expressed  to  some  extent  in  scientific  terms,  when 
it  is  retained  in  new  relations  and  circumstances,  "  changes  with  them 
in  order  to  remain  the  same."  The  living  body  changes  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  same  individual  continuing  to  live.  So  with  dogma. 
"  It  was  not  the  Divine  Revelation  which  changed  ;  it  was  man  with 
his  equipment  for  its  explication  and  expression  who  changed."  We 
should  have  liked  Mr.  Ward  to  have  developed  at  greater  length  his 
corollary  that  we  must  look  for  the  operation  of  this  undying  principle 
of  assimilation  as  the  test  of  true  development  in  our  own  age  as  well 
as  in  its  predecessors. 

Two  of  the  essays  that  will  appeal  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers  are 
headed,  respectively,  "Two  Mottoes  of  Cardinal  Newman,"  and 
'*  Newman  and  Renan."  The  "  Mottoes  "  that  form  the  text  of  the 
former  and  more  original  of  the  essays  are  Cor  ad  cor  loquitur  (chosen 
by  Newman  on  receiving  the  Cardinal's  hat),  and  Ex  umbris  et  ifn- 
aginibus,  in  veritatem  (composed  as  an  epitaph,  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
tablet  to  the  Cardinal's  memory  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Oratory  at  Bir- 
mingham). They  point  the  way  to  the  fundamental  elements  in 
Newman's  philosophy.  His  analysis  of  our  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  our  fellow- men  shows  that  all  we  directly  know  is  the  umbra — the 
veil  of  voice  and  face.  We  infer  from  these  the  character,  the  Veritas 
of  the  personality.  Yet  the  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind  is  so  rapid 
that  the  process  illustrates  the  companion  motto,  Cor  ad  cor  loquitur. 
It  is  the  same  with  our  knowledge  of  Divine  realities.  Conscience  is 
the  umbra  et  imago  of  God.  Yet  Newman,  in  a  famous  passage  in  his 
Apologia,  speaks  of  the  self  and  the  Creator  as  the  only  two  "  lumi- 
nously self-evident  beings!"  The  intimate  personal  intercourse 
between  the  soul  and  God  in  prayer  and  communion  instances  the 
truth  of  the  motto,  Cor  ad  cor  loquitur.  So  with  the  living  Church. 
Dogma  and  liturgy  are  the  umbra  et  imago  of  Divine  Revelation. 
Yet,  in  that  they  are  the  language  whereby  the  Spirit  of  God  speaks  to 
the  spirit  of  man,  Cor  ad  cor  loquitur.     This  is  the  underlying  thought 
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of  the  "  Essay  on  Development."  Newman  conceives  the  ethos  ^  ox 
soul,  of  Catholicism  as  abiding  behind  the  gradual  unfolding  of  dogma. 
That  ethos  reflects  the  mind  of  God,  who  declares  the  same  truth  in 
different  language  to  different  ages. 

In  the  essay  on  "Newman  and  R^nan,"  reprinted  from  the 
Monthly  Register,  Mr.  Ward  analyzes  the  fundamental  difference  on 
religion  between  the  two  men.  To  Newman  the  sense  of  sin  and  of 
the  Divine  Presence  was  essential  to  the  right  apprehension  of  dogma; 
Renan  was  absolutely  devoid  of  the  Christian  temperament.  The 
realities  behind  theology  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  one  the  semper  eadem  ; 
they  were  as  much  beyond  the  range  of  the  other's  speculations  as 
discussion  on  the  distinction  between  colors  is  meaningless  to  a  man 
born  blind.  Current  theology  was  for  Renan  the  last  word  of  Chris- 
tian Apologetics.  He  knew  nothing  of,  and  cared  less  for,  the  idea 
of  a  growing  body  with  a  soul  of  Divine  truth  behind  it  as  its  expla- 
nation. It  was  lack  of  faith  in  the  realities  that  theology  adumbrates 
that  lay  at  the  root  of  the  lack  of  patience  and  humility  in  theo- 
logical discussions  which  he  shared  with  Professor  Huxley.  While 
Newman  from  first  to  last  believed  that  truth  was  objectively  consistent 
in  spite  of  antinomies  that  seemed  for  the  time-being  insoluble,  Renan 
saw  only  the  contradictions  on  the  surface,  and  ended  in  rationalism 
because  the  deeper  principles  of  Faith  were  wholly  beyond  his  ken. 

The  lighter  essays  of  the  book  on  Tennyson,  Huxley,  the  Life  of 
Mrs.  Augustus  Craven,  and  the  Life-work  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  con- 
tain many  interesting  passages,  and  show  the  author's  customary 
insight  into  character.  But  the  last-named  of  them  is  too  much  of  a 
recapitulation  of  Mr.  Ward's  biography  of  Wiseman,  while  the  others, 
for  the  most  part,  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  theological  framework 
of  the  major  part  of  the  work.  There  is  enough  material  in  the  other 
essays  for  a  good-sized  volume  without  the  addition  of  any  padding. 
As  it  is,  Mr.  Ward  has  sacrificed  unity  of  design  for  mere  bulk.  He 
would  have  been  better  advised  if  he  had  split  his  book  into  two. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  its  present  somewhat  unwieldly  form,  it  remains 
a  noteworthy  contribution  to  contemporary  religious  thought. 

*  The  ethos  of  a  society,  or  even  of  a  place,  was  a  favorite  idea  of  Newman's.  In 
his  carefully  drawn  up  plan  of  what  the  Oratory  should  be,  he  lays  the  greatest  pos- 
sible stress  upon  the  eihos  or  spirit  that  should  pervade  its  members. 
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SOCIALISM:  THE  NATION  OF  PATHEELESS  OHILDEEN.  By  David 
Goldstein.  Edited  by  Martha  Moore  Avery.  Pp.  x— 374.  Boston : 
The  Union  News  League.    1904. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  for  a  long  time  a  zealous  worker  in 
the  cause  of  Socialism.  For  eight  years,  he  says,  he  had  been  active 
as  an  "organizer,  executive  officer,  and  candidate  of  socialist  parties." 
His  devotion  had  been  inspired  and  supported  by  the  belief  that  the 
movement  was  for  the  betterment  of  the  workingman's  condition. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  socialistic  philosophy  as  formulated  by 
its  internationally  recognized  leaders  convinced  him  that  his  cherished 
belief  was  a  delusion — z.  conviction  which  prolonged  contact  with  the 
methods  of  socialist  propaganda  made  ineradicable.  He  now  realizes  that 
in  its  very  nature  socialism  does  but  prey  upon  "  the  ambitions  and  hopes 
of  workingmen,  leading  them  into  the  mazes  of  the  materialistic  den, 
where  the  beast  now  takes  on  the  modern  form  of  political  atheism." 
He  recognizes  that  "the  atheistic  forces  which  under  the  socialist 
propaganda  are  taking  political  form  will  compel  a  closer  association 
of  those  organizations  which  stand  for  the  propagation  and  enforce- 
ment of  religious  law,"  and  it  is,  his  conviction,  reached  "without 
association  or  affiliation  with  the  institution,  that  upon  the  religious 
aspect  of  this  great  issue  the  fight  centres  around  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  is  the  first  and  only  Church  that  has  boldly  taken  up  the  gaunt- 
let thrown  down  ...  by  socialism. ' '  Upon  economic  ground,  how- 
ever, "  the  battle  to  sustain  the  industrial  progress  will  come  to  issue 
between  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  socialist  propa- 
ganda organization.  It  will  doubtless  be  a  long-drawn  series  of 
hand-to-hand  fights  upon  the  floor  of  trade  unions,  and  in  the  halls 
of  trade-union  conventions,  State  and  National. ' ' 

The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  having  fought  desperately  in  the 
glare  of  its  false  light,  the  truth  was  at  last  revealed  to  him  that 
Socialism  is  the  cause  of  the  damned,  not  the  cause  which  makes  men 
free,  and  that  now  with  the  strength  of  reason  rather  than  the  excite- 
ment of  fanaticism  he  hopes  to  add  somewhat  to  the  victories  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  And  certainly  it  would  seem  that  the 
present  book  should  go  far  in  this  direction,  for  it  is  a  most  vivid 
expose  of  the  avowed  teachings  of  Socialism.  Of  course,  one  may  ask 
at  the  very  outset  whether  there  is  really  such  a  system  as  Socialism. 
Socialists  there  are  in  plenty,  theoretical  and  practical,  and  they  all 
agree  in  the  general  tenet  of  State  ownership  and  administration  of  the 
instruments  of  production.    But  is  there  a  sufficiently  unified  consensus 
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of  opinion  to  enable  one  to  put  together  a  summary  of  teachings  that 
may  truly  be  called  by  the  singular  noun  *'  Socialism  "  ?  Our  author 
is  convinced  that  there  is,  and  from  a  first-hand  study  of  the  authori- 
tative teachers  he  has  constructed  such  a  summary.  The  value  of  his 
work  consists  precisely  in  this,  that  it  brings  together  within  com- 
paratively small  compass  the  characteristic  tenets  of  socialist  leaders 
on  philosophical,  religious,  moral,  social,  political,  and  economic 
principles.  As  "  a  piece  of  literature,"  the  work  leaves  something  to 
be  desired.  But  the  author  demurs  to  its  being  judged  as  such.  As 
"a  compendium  of  socialist  data,"  however,  it  is  a  highly  useful  pro- 
duction—useful as  a  vehicle  of  information,  and  useful  as  a  weapon  in 
the  anti-socialistic  crusade  for  which  it  has  been  designed. 


Recent  popular  Boohs. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  lilcely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Evans  of  Suffolk :    Anna  Farqu-  is    better    constructed    than    its 

har.     Page.     $1.50.  author's  former  work,  but  it  has 

A      •        c         11  u    J  f      -1  many  faults  of  execution. 

A  scion  of  a  well-bred  family  ^ 

of  spotless  reputation  marries  a  Falk :  Joseph  Conrad.    McClure. 

girl  who,   in  the  effort  to  escape  i^i-5o. 

from    the   evil   atmosphere    sur-  Three  grim  sea  stories,  really 
rounding  her  worthless  father,  has  humorous  but  giving  initial  prom- 
followed  some  very  humble  call-  jg^  ^f  tragedy,  and  written   with 
mgs,  and   has   stooped    to   some  much  power, 
deceit.       She    is   recognized    by 

more  than  one  of  her  husband's  Flodden   Field :      Alfred   Austin, 

friends,  and  is  compelled  to  make  Harper,      ^i.  20  net. 

full  confession  both  as  to  her  ca-  Absurdly  prosaic  phrases  and 

reer  and  her  parentage.    The  story  sentences   are    so    thickly  strewn 
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throughout  this  book  that  its 
formal  array  as  poetry  seems  ut- 
terly ludicrous.  It  represents 
I^dy  Heron  of  the  Ford  as  being 
in  love  with  Surrey  and  beguiling 
King  James  to  linger  with  her, 
that  he  might  arrive  on  the  field 
ofFloddentoo  late  for  anything 
but  a  disgraceful  death.  When 
she  tells  Surrey  of  her  achieve- 
ments he  scornfully  repulses  her 
and  she  kills  herself,  to  the  read- 
er's profound  content. 

Forest  Hearth:    Charles   Major. 
Macmillan .     j^  i .  5  o . 

Pioneer  life  in  Indiana  is  the 
background  for  the  familiar  fate 
of  the  girl  determined  not  to  marry 
the  suitor  proposed  to  her  by  her 
father.  The  case  is  slightly  com- 
plicated by  her  dissatisfaction  with 
the  lover  of  her  choice  because  his 
past  is  not  morally  stainless,  and 
the  topic  is  cheerfully  discussed 
by  nearly  all  the  characters.  This 
is  one  of  those  books  in  which  a 
formally  moral  ending  is  presented 
as  an  excuse  for  much  talk  of  im- 
morality. 

Fortunes  of  Fifi:     Molly  Elliott 
Seawell.     Bobbs.     $1.50. 

Fifi  is  a  young  person  of  au- 
dacity impossible  even  in  a  Par- 
isian, but  the  author  makes  her 
pranks  seem  possible,  even  to  the 
extent  of  outgeneralling  Napoleon 
and  outwitting  the  Pope.  The 
book  is  undeniably  amusing,  in 
spite  of  its  exaggeration,  and  the 
extravagance  of  its  scenes  with 
great  personages,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Pope  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. That  literary  measure 
should  be  left  to  the  great  masters 
and  to  unbelievers. 


Golden  Chain :  Gwendolen  Over- 
ton.     Macmillan.     Iio.50. 

The  heroine,  a  simple  Mexi- 
can girl,  shows  a  very  noble  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the 
girl  beloved  by  the  man  whom  she 
loves.  The  tale  is  very  slight  but 
its  three  chief  characters  live. 

Holt  of  Heathfield :    Caroline  A. 
Mason .      Macmillan.      j^  i  •  50. 

The  marriage  of  the  hero,  a 
Protestant  minister,  ends  his  pur- 
suit by  the  matrimonially-inclined 
young  women  of  his  flock,  but 
leaves  him  a  helpless  prey  to  the 
advice  and  criticism  of  his  entire 
congregation.  His  various  tribu- 
lations are  described  seriously,  but 
it  is  difficult  for  a  Catholic  to 
sympathize  with  them  and  the 
effort  does  not  seem  necessary. 

Home  Builders :  Carl  Edwin  Har- 
riman.     $1.50. 

Polish  immigrant  workmen 
and  their  ways  are  the  author's 
subject,  and  he  treats  it  with  the 
apparent  intent  of  making  every 
sordid  accident  prominent,  but  in 
one  story  he  shows  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Polish  instinctive  re- 
bellion against  an  oppressive  gov- 
ernment into  devotion  to  a  free 
government  and  this  raises  the 
average  merit  of  the  book.  The 
fundamental  error  in  his  view  of 
Polish  character  is  his  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  devout  tendency 
of  both  Jew  and  Gentile. 

In  Search  of  a  Home :  Phyllis  O. 
Dent.     Longmans.     %\.2^. 

A  country  vicar  serving  tem- 
porarily in  a  London  parish  tries 
to  console  a  dying  mother  by 
speaking  to  her  of  a  great  Home 
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open  to  all.  Her  little  son  en- 
deavors to  find  this  home,  with 
happy  results,  but  the  book  lacks 
the  smallest  atom  of  originality, 
and  is  really  an  unskilfully  written 
Episcopalian  tract. 

Letters  from  a  Son  to  His  Self- 
Made  Father :  Charles  Eustace 
Merriman.  New  Hampshire  Co. 

^1.50. 

The  distinguishing  note  of 
the  ' '  Letters ' '  is  vulgar  rudeness, 
and  the  author  entirely  fails  in 
his  effort  to  return  the  thrusts 
given  to  the  sluggards  of  the 
rising  generation  in  Mr.  Lo rimer's 
"Letters  of  a  Self- Made  Merchant 
to  His  Son. ' ' 

Little  Joan ;  John  Strange  Winter, 

Lippincott.     ;^  i .  5  o. 

The  heroine,  the  "little" 
one  among  four  tall  sisters,  loves 
a  poor  man  unselfishly,  but,  when 
after  a  long  absence  he  returns 
rich  and  prosperous,  she  suddenly 
discovers  that  she  loves  another 
man.  This  slight  skeleton  is  very 
thinly  clothed  with  conversation. 

Mark :  Aquila  Kempster.  Double- 
day.     $1.50. 

The  fashionable  theme  of  a 
reincarnated  soul  is  the  central 
interest  of  the  story,  in  which  a 
young  Englishman  is  alternately 
himself  and  a  mere  machine  for 
doing  the  will  of  a  dead  prince 
whose  former  consort  is  on  earth 
in  the  body  of  a  sorceress.  When 
she  dies,  the  Englishman  becomes 
normal.  The  fantasy  is  so  man- 
aged as  to  make  a  natural  expla- 
nation of  the  hero's  behavior  quite 
possible. 


Master -Hand  :  Richard  Dallas. 
Putnam,     jfi.50. 

A  story  of  murder  and  its 
detection  in  spite  of  the  master- 
hand,  the  murderer,  who  throws 
suspicion  upon  an  innocent  man. 
The  book  is  original  in  many 
ways,  and  the  secret  of  the  crime 
is  well  kept. 

Master   of  Gray :    H.  C.  Bailey. 

Longmans.     ^1.50. 

In  the  hope  of  winning  a 
girl's  love,  an  Elizabethan  ad- 
venturer plays  fast  and  loose  with 
the  Scottish  and  English  parties, 
but  is  not  sufficiently  skilful  to 
deceive  either,  and  ends  by  be- 
coming obnoxious  to  both,  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  girl  dies,  hope- 
jess  for  himself. 

O'Ruddy :  Stephen  Crane  and 
Robert  Barr.     Stokes.     1^1.50. 

The  authors  seem  to  intend 
that  the  hero  shall  be  taken  seri- 
ously, but  he  is  merely  Charles 
Lever's  impossible  young  Irish- 
man raised  to  the  tenth  power, 
with  a  fraction  of  Barry  Lynden 
for  good  luck.  He  is  too  fla- 
grantly unnatural  to  be  mischiev- 
ous, and  the  remaining  characters 
in  the  book  are  necessarily  un- 
natural also,  to  account  for  their 
endurance  of  him. 

Reign  of  ftueen  Isyl :  Gelett  Bur- 
gess and  Will  Irwin.  Lane. 
$1.50. 

The  queen's  sovereignty  is 
bounded  by  the  compass  of  a  little 
local  festival,  and,  such  as  it  is, 
she  holds  it  by  being  substituted 
for  the  person  upon  whom  it  has 
been  bestowed  by  petty  political 
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intrigue.  This  scheme  is  the 
framework  in  which  amusingly 
whimsical  tales  are  set. 

Sally  of  Missouri :  R.  E.  Young. 
$1.50. 

State  pride  is  really  the  hero- 
ine of  this  story,  for  Sally  has  no 
other  salient  characteristics,  and 
it  is  through  and  by  this  that  she 
is  attractive  to  the  male  characters 
in  the  book.  It  is  written  with 
careful  neglect  of  elegance  and 
finish,  bluntness  being  the  author's 
chief  aim. 

She  That  Hesitates :  Harris  Dick- 
son.    Bobbs.     1^1.50. 

"  She  "  is  Charlotte  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  bride  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  by  Alexis,  son  of  Peter 
the  Great.  The  author  endows 
her  with  a  lover,  a  man  sent  by 
the  Swedish  ministers  to  win  her 
heart  from  her  imperial  suitor; 
but  honestly  loving  her,  her  ap- 
parent death  is  explained  as  a 
German  physician's  device  to 
effect  her  escape  from  the  Russian 
Court. 

Spirit  of  the  Service :    Edith  El- 
mer Wood.   Macmillan.   $ i .  50. 

The  author  exhibits  the  de- 
voted self-sacrifice  of  the  Ameri- 
can naval  officer  and  his  superiority 
to  the  intrigue  of  politicians  who 
endeavor  to  control  him  and  to 
employ  him  for  their  own  ends. 
The  spirit  of  the  book  is  the  same 
as  that  of  many  short  stories  hav- 


ing characters  drawn  from  the 
naval  service,  but  its  form  makes 
it  more  effective. 

Varied  Types  :    George  K.  Ches- 
terton.    Dodd.     ^1.20  net. 

Continuous  efforts  to  be  para- 
doxical while  professing  to  be 
critical,  the  results  being  ugly 
affectation  varied  by  flat  untruth- 
fulness. The  author  is  less  brutal 
than  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  and 
less  daring  than  Max  Beerbohm, 
the  other  practitioners  of  his 
method. 

Way  of  the  Sea :    Norman  Dun- 
can.    McClure.     $1.50. 

Short  stories  of  sea  perils  and 
of  fishermen's  especial  tempta- 
tions and  troubles,  spiritual  and 
mental,  related  forcibly,  but  not 
so  as  to  arouse  sympathy. 

Yellow  Crayon :    E.  Phillips  Op- 
penheim.     Dodd.     %\.^o. 

A  tale  of  a  wondrous  secret 
organization,  having  the  German 
Emperor  for  its  titular  head,  num- 
bering many  of  the  European  and 
British  nobility  among  its  mem- 
bers, and  intended  to  oppose  so- 
cialism, and  radical  politicians. 
Its  unscrupulous  members  use  it 
for  their  private  ends,  and  the 
author  describes  the  culminating 
incidents  of  its  existence.  He 
insists  that  British  common  sense 
invariably  thwarts  such  societies 
when  they  try  to  work  in  Great 
Britain. 


Literary  Cbat* 


The  Dublin  publishers  of  Father  Sheehan's  Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars 
have  met  with  objection  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Custom  House  to  admit 
their  volume  to  the  American  book  market.  The  law  demands  that  the  plates  of  all 
foreign  books  imported  into  the  United  States,  if  previously  published  as  serials  in 
an  American  magazine,  must  be  made  in  this  country.  The  error  has  caused  some 
delay  in  filling  advance  orders  for  the  volume,  and  the  loss  affects  not  only  the  pub- 
lishers but  likewise  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Ireland,  which  was  to  have  the 
main  benefit  of  the  proceeds  from  the  Dublin  edition  of  the  book.  The  volume 
published  by  The  Dolphin  is  not  for  sale,  and  only  intended  to  make  known  and 
appreciated  Father  Sheehan's  latest  work,  of  which  an  eminent  critic  writes  : 
"  Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars  will  serve  to  enhance  Father  Sheehan's  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  charming  English,  a  scholar  and  a  sage.  There  are  in  it  many  passages 
of  great  power  and  of  great  beauty.  One  of  the  strongest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
finest  things  in  the  book  is,  to  my  mind,  the  series  of  paragraphs  (pp.  207-210)  on 
St.  Benedict  Joseph  Labre.  Only  a  master  could  handle  the  subject  as  it  is  handled 
here." 


Father  Matthew  Russell,  S.J.,  the  genial  editor  of  The  Irish  Monthly,  and  a 
poet  of  many  sweet  but  always  sacred  moods,  writes  of  Father  Sheehan's  volume : 
"This  is  the  finest  piece  of  literature,  the  most  purely  literary  book,  that  has  been 
produced  in  Ireland  since  Father  Joseph  Farrell's  Lectures  of  a  Certain  Professor. 
Indeed,  high  as  our  appreciation  has  always  been  of  the  solitary  work  that  the  gifted 
Curate  of  Monasterevan  left  behind  him,  we  are  disposed  already  to  recognize  a 
larger  degree  of  originality  in  this  latest  book  of  the  Pastor  of  Doneraile.  Dr  Shee- 
han  is  by  no  means  "a  man  of  one  book" — to  use  that  proverbial  phrase  out  of 
its  usual  meaning.  He  will  always  be  known  as  the  author  of  Afy  New  Cura'e. 
Father  Farrell's  one  book  was  a  collection  of  essays  of  the  ordinary  form  but  of  trans- 
cendent merit,  which  will,  we  trust,  keep  the  book  from  being  allowed  to  run  out  of 
print.  Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars  is  substantially  a  collection  of  essays  also, 
but  not  at  all  arranged  in  the  ordinary  form.  The  book  takes  its  name  from  the 
garden  in  which  the  author  broods  over  these  subjects,  the  cedars  being  rather  syca- 
mores, elms,  and  oaks.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  named  after  the  seasons,  of 
which  autumn  comes  first.  Each  of  the  four  parts  consists  of  three  sections,  so  that 
we  have  twelve  altogether,  like  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  ;  but  no  special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  changing  of  moons.  Every  paragraph  has  its  subject  indicated  and 
indented  at  the  margin,  and  these  are  numbered  continuously  throughout  each  of  the 
four  parts,  and  announced  in  front  of  the  volume  in  a  very  inviting  table  of  contents. 
Of  these  miniature  essays  Autumn  and  Summer  have  ninety-three.  Spring  gets 
ninety-nine,  and  Winter  heads  the  list  with  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  A  vast 
number  of  topics  bearing  on  religion,  philosophy,  literature,  art,  morality,  external 
nature,  and  a  thousand  other  matters,  come  up  for  discussion  ;  and  of  course  the  same 
subject  runs  on  through  many  paragraphs,  so  that  much  of  the  book  might  have 
been  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  the  essays  of  Hazlitt  or  Stevenson. 
We  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  form  of  this  beautiful  book,  but  indeed  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  criticise  the  substance  except  in  general  terms.     No  one  can  fail  to  be  im- 
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pressed  by  the  originality  of  thought  and  the  eloquence  and  grace  of  style,  as  seen 
even  in  the  first,  hurried,  fragmentary  reading  which  is  all  that  we  have  been  as  yet 
able  to  give  to  this  spacious,  pleasantly  printed  volume.  We  hope  that  it  will  be 
duly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  leading  critical  journals  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic ;  for  it  is  a  book  quite  out  of  the  common  run  and  such  as  London  and  New 
York  do  not  expect  to  be  sent  to  them  by  Dublin. " — But  the  readers  of  The  Dolphin, 
for  whom  it  was  written,  enjoyed  it  all  last  year. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  give  a  review  of  a  work  on  Socialism  by  Mr.  David 
Goldstein  associate  editor  of  The  Wage  Worker  (Boston).  The  author  is  not  a 
Catholic,  and  was  years  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  socialist  doctrines  which  he 
eventually  recognized  as  the  inevitable  source  of  destruction  not  only  of  re'igion  and 
moral  principle,  but  also  of  all  that  is  desirable  and  healthy  in  human  society.  He 
has  studied  the  question  from  all  its  aspects,  and  could  not  fail  to  note  the  attitude  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  matter.  Of  it  he  says,  that  it  is  the  first  and  only  Church 
that  has  boldly  taken  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  with  scorn  and  defiance  by 
Socialism.  '*  TIii<i  Church  is  not  only  international,  or  rather  universal,  and  so 
equipped  to  meet  the  power  of  the  international  enemy,  but  it  is  erected  upon  a  basis — 
upm  religious  science  -wh'ch  gives  it  the  strength  to  copi^  with  the  aggressions  of  the 
approaching  foe.  There  are,  I  am  aware,  many  persons  who  would  rather  see  hell 
reign  than  that  the  Catholic  Church  should  be  the  victor  in  so  great,  so  masterful  a 
struggle — for  such  I  have  only  .sympathy,  for  they  but  veil  themselves  in  darkness. 
They  may  be  assured,  if  this  institution  fall  in  the  fight  (if  that  were  possible), 
all  religions,  sects,  and  cults  would  collapse  in  its  ruins."     (Preface,  p.  x.) 


The  current  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Theology,  edited  by  the 
Divinity  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  opens  with  a  paper  on  **  The  Relig- 
ious Situation  in  Paris"  by  a  resident  observer  of  the  events  that  have  transpired 
since  the  publication  of  the  Associations  Law  {Loi  Waldeck  Rousseau)  in  1901. 
The  author  divides  the  blame  between  the  "  anti-religious  party  "  and  the  "  Ultramon- 
tane Catholic  party,' '  making  the  clergy  responsible  for  advocating  a  confesiional  unity 
which  subordinates  all  secular  institutions  to  the  Church,  and  charging  the  Combes- 
Pressense  political  coalition  with  the  intention  of  curtailing  the  liberties  not  only  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  also  of  the  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  and  Jewish  religious 
denominations.  One  of  the  writer's  statements  is  rather  significant,  coming  as  it 
does  from  what  appears  to  be  an  entirely  objective  jxtint  of  view.  Speaking  of  the 
party  that  opposes  the  Catholic  Religious  Orders  he  says  :  "  On  the  other  hand,  an 
increasing  group  of  the  Socialist  party,  the  so  called  Libertaires,  supported  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Freemasons  and  by  many  scientific  men,  are  openly  hostile  to 
every  religion,  which  they  denounce  as  standing  in  the  way  of  social  and  scientific 
progress." 


Miss  Anita  MacMahon,  the  translator  of  //  Mistero  del  Poeta  by  Fogazzaro,  and 
contributor  to  The  Fortnii^hfly  R-!view,  The  Temple  Bar  Magazine,  The  Art  Jour- 
nal, The  Italian  Review,  The  Dolphin,  and  other  high-class  magazines,  has  in 
preparation  a  volume  on  the  historic  homes  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  which  promises 
to  be  of  especial  interest  in  view  of  the  present  duke's  proposed  marriage  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ancient  Howard  family.  Miss  MacMahon  writes  on  St.  Patrick  and  the 
Celts  in  the  March  number  of  The  Dolphin. 
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Those  Protestant  writers  who  affect  to  5ee  in  the  beatification  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  a 
lessening  of  her  glory  as  a  purely  national  heroine,  ought  to  remember  that  it  was 
the  Inquisition  which  rehabilitated  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  after  she  had  been  unjustly 
condemned  by  a  faction  supported  by  the  University  of  Paris.  Patriotism  did  not  at- 
tempt or  succeed  in  saving  her  name  from  the  infamous  aspersions  made  against  her 
character  and  her  faith  simply  for  political  reasons ;  and  although  her  accusers 
assigned  "  heresy  "  as  one  of  the  causes  of  her  being  burned  at  the  stake,  it  was  not 
the  Church  that  sanctioned  the  plea,  but  the  State  which  found  a  suitable  tool  in  an 
unworthy  churchman.  At  all  events.  Cardinal  d'  Estouteville  insisted  that  the  wrong 
be  undone  by  an  investigation  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and  if  Joan  of 
Arc  is  recognized  as  the  stainless  patron  of  France,  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of 
John  Brehal,  Grand  Inquisitor,  who  became  her  advocate.  The  facts  are  recorded  in 
a  volume  published  some  years  ago  by  two  French  Dominicans,  P.  Belon,  professor 
at  the  University  of  Lyons,  and  Fr.  Balmes  (Lethielleux,  Paris). 
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ST.  PATRICK  AND  THE  CELTS. 

ST.  PATRICK  was  such  a  very  important  factor  in  the  making  of 
Ireland — quite  apart  from  all  question  of  his  apostolic  mis- 
sion— that  there  is  deep  affection  for  him  in  the  heart  of  every 
Irish  Celt.  Yet  so  great  is  the  national  tendency  to  seize  on  the 
ludicrous  side  of  things,  that  even  our  great  Apostle  is  not  infre- 
quently made  the  topic  of  jest  or  pleasantry,  a  fact  which,  though 
not  unkindly  meant,  seems  out  of  harmony  with  the  memory  of 
one  who  is  as  noble  a  type  as  stands  out  from  the  background  of 
any  country's  history.  Perchance  we  ourselves  are  somewhat  to 
blame  for  the  false  opinion  there  is  abroad  concerning  Ireland,  for 
though  well  conscious  of  how  fatally  easy  it  is  to  sink  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  an  almost 
impossible  feat  to  climb  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime. 

The  Donnybrook  Fair  type  of  Irishman  who  hornpipes  through 
life,  the  shillalagh  in  one  hand  and  a  flask  of  "  Mountain  Dew  " 
in  the  other,  has,  by  medium  of  the  comic  papers  and  drama, 
become  so  traditional  as  to  have  almost  erased  from  the  world's 
memory  the  other  side  of  Irish  history,  well  represented  by  the 
majestic  figure  of  St.  Patrick,  whose  emblems  are  quite  as  typical 
of  Irish  character ;  the  crozier  standing  for  the  high  ideahsm  of 
our  race,  and  the  shamrock,  with  its  tenacious  grip  on  Irish  soil, 
well  illustrating  the  attachment  of  the  Celt  to  his  country. 

There  is  scarce  a  hillock  or  village  in  Ireland  which  is  not  in 
some  way  associated  with  the  Saint's  name,  and,  though  there 
has  probably  been  some  exaggeration  in  this  matter,  I  would 
remind  the  captious  critics  who  say  that  it  would  have  taken  ten 
St.  Patricks  to  have  covered  all  the  ground  mentioned  in  the 
Patrician  legends,  that  the  Apostle's  mission  extended  over  sixty 
years,  and  that  Ireland  is  a  comparatively  small  country.     Every- 
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thing  Irish  is  so  entwined  with  the  figure  of  the  Apostle  that  it 
were  a  sheer  impossibility  to  imagine  an  Ireland  without  St.  Pat- 
rick. It  was  no  idle  promise  that  was  made  the  Saint  when  it  was 
said  to  him  that  "  so  long  as  sea  girdeth  this  isle,  so  long  thy 
name  shall  hang  in  splendor  o'er  it,  like  the  stars  of  God." 

He  is  the  Dante  of  Irish  literature^ — the  first  Gaelic  MS. 
being  his  beautiful  hymn  which  received  the  name  of  Deer's  Cry, 
from  the  fact  that  the  lives  of  the  Saint  and  his  companions  were 
saved  by  the  assassins  having  mistaken  this  plaintive  chant  for 
the  cry  of  deer. 

Ireland's  history  might  almost  be  said  to  have  begun  with  St. 
Patrick,  for  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  the  population  of 
Ireland  was  only  8oo,cxx),  and  there  was  scarcely  a  good-sized 
village  throughout  the  country ;  as  it  has  been  poetically  expressed,, 
forests  were  the  cities  of  the  early  Celts. 

Our  authentic  history  does  begin  with  St.  Patrick,  and  it  is 
thanks  to  him  that  we  are  enabled  even  to  glance  into  the  glimmer- 
ing twilight  of  pre-Christian  Ireland,  since  it  was  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Latin  script  ^  that  it  became  possible  to  set  down 
in  writing  the  myths  and  legends  of  our  pagan  forefathers.  St. 
Patrick  in  a  prophetic  spirit  seems  in  truth  to  have  foreseen  that 
these  "  would  be  a  rejoicing  to  countless  good  people  until  the 
end  of  time." 

Regarding  the  origin  and  birthplace  of  St.  Patrick  a  whole 
literature  has  accumulated,  which  well  illustrates  the  truth  of 
Mark  Twain's  remark,  as  to  the  amount  of  misinformation  that  a 
conscientious  person  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  can  acquire.  Con- 
sidering that  one  of  the  earliest  historians  of  St.  Patrick  writing 
toward  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  complained  of  the  hope- 
less obscurity  enveloping  the  Saint's  early  life,  it  speaks  well  for 
the  hopefulness  of  human  nature  that,  nothing  daunted,  people 
still  go  on  guessing. 

^  In  connection  with  this  point  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  writing  the  Divina 
Commedia,  Dante  borrowed  many  symbols  and  ideas  from  the  Legend  of  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory.  The  first  written  account  of  this  ancient  tradition  was  the  story  of  Pzuain 
of  Saliry  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  was  immediately  translated  inta 
other  European  languages. 

*  The  Latin  script  was  in  general  use  through  Europe  in  the  fifth  century,  thougb 
now  by  a  freak  of  fate  it  has  become  peculiar  to  Ireland. 
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The  nationalities  suggested  range  between  the  far  asunder 
poles  of  Irishman  and  Jew,  and  no  less  than  fourteen  places  claim 
the  honor  of  being  the  Saint's  birthplace.  All  these  theories 
were,  however,  swept  aside  the  other  day  by  a  twentieth  century 
historian,^  who  makes  the  startling  statement  that  St.  Patrick  was 
really  born  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  Hence  we  need  not 
be  astonished  to  hear  some  one  style  the  Apostle  a  genuine 
"  cockney." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  writers  have  denied  the  existence  of 
St.  Patrick  altogether.  Their  extremely  logical  argument  is 
deduced  from  the  fact  that,  since  the  Apostle  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  so  many  different  places,  it  clearly  follows  that  he  was- 
never  born  anywhere  at  all.  This  method  of  reasoning  might 
have  had  serious  results  on  the  history  of  the  Irish  race  if  the 
mischievous  mania  of  negation  of  the  past  decades  had  not  given 
way  to  the  white-washing  craze,  which  peculiar  form  of  historical 
research,  if  not  as  constructive  as  its  exponents  imagine,  is  at  least 
non-destructive.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
passage  of  the  previous  band  of  myth-destroyers  through  the  old 
countries  of  Europe  was,  though  brief,  unfortunately  long  enough 
to  diminish  considerably  the  world's  already  impoverished  treasure 
of  romance,  for  these  misguided  people  appeared  to  be  quite 
unaware  that  legend  is  to  history  what  mantling  ivy  is  to  ruined 
battlements — being  not  alone  ornamental  but  often  also  that  which 
really  holds  the  crumbling  walls  together.  How  much  would  the 
history  of  Switzerland  lose  in  attractiveness  for  the  average  reader 
if  Wilhelm  Tell's  romantic  figure  were  once  removed  from  its 
pages. 

St.  Patrick  indeed  in  no  way  belongs  to  the  half-legendary  class 
of  heroes,  and  all  attempts  to  prove  him  a  myth  only  fixed  him 
more  securely  on  his  pedestal  of  Irish  history.  For,  though  his 
origin  may  be  obscure,  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  Saint's  own 
authentic  works  (the  Lorica,  or  Deer  Cry,  Confession,  Epistle  ta 
Coroticus),  such  overwhelming  evidence  covering  the  middle  and 
later  periods  of  his  life,  that  no  reasonable  person  could  question 
the  actuality  of  his  mission  in  Ireland. 

The  generally  accepted  chronology  of  the  Saint  is  :  birth,  387 ; 

*  Mr.  Lethaby :  London  Before  the  Conquest. 
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missionary  advent  in  Ireland,  432  ;  death,  492  or  493.  Dr.  Whit- 
ley Stokes,  however,  places  the  advent  in  Ireland  as  early  as  the 
year  397,  while  Dr.  Todd  puts  it  as  late  as  440. 

It  is  of  little  import  to  us  that  St.  Patrick  was  not  born  in 
Ireland,  and  we  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  beautiful  legend 
which  tells  us  how  in  a  far-off  land  the  Saint  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Irish  calling  to  him  to  come  and  walk  once  more  among  them. 
The  appeal  was  made  in  tones  so  eloquent  that  the  Saint  left 
home  and  kindred  to  return  to  the  land  where  he  had  known 
only  the  hardships  of  slavery ;  and  it  thenceforth  became  the  land 
of  his  adoption.  St.  Patrick  is  indeed  the  first  of  all  the  illustrious 
band  of  heroes  who,  having  entered  Ireland  as  strangers,  became 
afterwards  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves.  He  is  proud  to 
style  himself  "  Apostle  of  the  Irish,"  and  henceforward  the  welfare 
of  the  children  of  Erin  is  his  one  thought  in  hfe  and  death. 

This  spirit  is  well  revealed  in  the  sublime  legend  which  relates 
how,  on  Mount  Cruachan,  St.  Patrick  demands  gifts  of  such  magni- 
tude for  his  people  that  at  length  an  angel  appears  and  rebukes 
him,  saying : 

The  gifts  thy  soul  demands,  demand  them  not, 
For  they  are  mighty  and  immeasurable, 
And  over-great  for  granting. 

To  this  warning,  however,  the  Saint  replied  undaunted : 

This  Mount  Cruachan  I  will  not  leave 
Alive,  till  all  be  granted  to  the  last. 

And  from  Shrovetide  till  Easter  he  storms  the  citadel  of  Heaven 
with  prayers,  unsatisfied,  though  promised,  that  Ireland,  then 
known  as  the  Isle  of  Shades,  would  soon  be  known  as  an  island 
of  sanctity  and  learning,  and  that  the  people  then  lying  in  dark- 
ness would  one  day  shine  brightest  of  all  on  earth.  He  still  pro- 
longs his  vigils  and  prayers,  as  if  unsatisfied  even  when  assured 
by  the  angel  that  though 

.    .    .    Many  a  race, 
Shrivelling  in  sunshine  of  its  prosperous  years. 
Shall  cease  from  Faith  and,  shamed  though  shameless,  sink 
Back  to  its  native  clay  :  but  over  thine 
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God  shall  the  shadow  of  His  hand  extend, 
And  through  the  night  of  centuries  teach  to  her 
In  woe  that  song  which,  when  the  nations  wake, 
Shall  sound  their  glad  deliverance. 

He  ceases  his  pleading  only  when  on  Easter-eve  he  wins  at  last 
the  promise  that  on  the  day  of  doom  he,  Patrick,  will  be  told  to 
count  his  flock  upon  the  right  hand  of  the  Judge : 

Thus  spoke  the  Lord — 

When  they  that  with  me  walked 

Sit  with  me  on  their  everlasting  thrones, 

Judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  mine  Israel, 

Thy  people  thou  shalt  judge  in  righteousness. 

Content  with  this  assurance,  Patrick  knelt  in  gratitude  and  blest 
his  land  of  Eire. 

All  his  biographers  agree  in  describing  Patrick  as  a  command- 
ing personality,  genial,  humble,  sensitively  sympathetic,  with  great 
force  of  character  and  irresistible  determination.  His  enthusiasm 
made  way  for  him,  and  he  carried  on  his  spiritual  campaign  with 
heroic  self-denying  devotion  and  love  of  men.  Thus  we  find  his 
great  charity  and  goodness  of  heart  frequently  alluded  to  as  qual- 
ities ever  abiding  with  him ;  and  Fiaec,  his  contemporary,  writes 
of  him  that  he  "  was  without  loftiness  or  arrogance,  it  was  much 
of  good  he  thought^  His  chief  reproach  to  the  Druid  was,  "Thou 
canst  do  evil,  but  ?tot  good ;"  and  when  complaint  was  made  that 
in  his  preaching  he  did  not  enforce  the  necessity  for  almsgiving, 
Patrick  made  the  noble  reply,  that  "  for  the  sake  of  charity  "  he 
"  forbore  to  preach  charity." 

Considering  the  Saint's  real  character,  it  seems  peculiarly 
unjust  that  his  name  should  have  been  used  in  the  imaginary 
Ossianic  Dialogues  to  personify  a  narrow-minded  bigot  whose 
feeble  replies  to  the  great  bard  are  merely  designed  to  show  up 
the  vaunted  superiority  of  the  Pagan  spirit  of  tolerance. 

In  reality  it  is  certain  that  all  interested  in  Celtic  literature  owe 
a  special  gratitude  to  St.  Patrick  on  account  of  the  just  apprecia- 
tion he  showed  of  all  that  was  beautiful  in  the  belief  prevalent  in 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  his  advent  there.  Before  his  time  the  ob- 
jects of  worship  among  the  Celts  were  the  great  works  of  nature 
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— sun,  fire,  storm,  whirlwind  and  cloud — the  idealistic  tendency 
of  the  people  being  fostered,  as  Matthew  Arnold  points  out,  by 
the  abstract  and  severe  character  of  the  Druid-worship,  appealing 
to  the  eye  of  the  mind  rather  than  to  that  of  the  body,  which, 
not  able  to  find  a  resting-place  for  itself  in  color  or  form,  pressed 
on  to  the  impalpable,  to  the  ideal.  For  this  reason  it  is  the  forest 
of  trees  and  forest  of  rocks,  not  hewn  timber  and  carved  stones, 
that  suited  the  national  ideal  and  aspiration. 

Seeing  the  need  the  Celt  had  of  beauty  and  color,  St.  Patrick 
banished  only  what  was  inhuman  or  pernicious  and,  when  he 
•could,  grafted  the  new  faith  on  the  old  belief  He  thus  preserved 
to  the  Irish  race  their  peculiarly  ardent  imagination,  which  is  the 
light  that  illumines  doubting  reason,  or,  as  a  w^riter  on  Celtic 
temperament  has  beautifully  said : 

"  Imagination  is  the  moonlight  of  the  soul, 

Where  reason  wanders  unbridled  'twixt  illusion  and  reality." 

From  the  writings  of  St.  Patrick  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
Saint  himself  was  acutely  sensitive  to  the  ennobling  influence  of 
the  elements  of  nature.  In  the  Deer's  Cry  he  sings  the  praises 
of— 

"The  light  of  sun,  the  brightness  of  snow, 
The  splendor  of  fire,  the  speed  of  lightning, 
The  swiftness  of  wind,  the  depths  of  sea, 
The  stability  of  earth  and  compactness  of  rock." 

It  was,  in  fact,  his  appreciative  and  tolerant  spirit  that  helped 
to  preserve  the  close  union  between  the  Celtic  nature  and  God's 
visible  creation  around  him,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
Irish  character.  The  Celt  invariably  speaks  of  Nature  with  a 
kind  of  mystical  authority,  and  Celtic  poetry  more  than  that  of 
any  other  nation  merits  to  be  called  "  the  voice  of  Nature." 

Since  the  Celtic  revival  has  taken  some  definite  shape  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  due  honor  is  likely  to  be  accorded  to  the 
grand  figure  of  our  Saint.  His  statue,  though  rejected  some 
years  ago  by  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  has  been  deemed  worthy 
of  a  place  on  Tara's  historic  hill ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  some- 
thing more  commemorative  and  worthy  of  the  nation  which  claims 
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liim  as  its  leading  hero  should  be  effected  in  his  honor.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  the  monument  built  of  language  not  stone,  which 
lasts  the  longest,  and  that  the  genius  of  the  Irish  race  should 
exert  itself  in  the  creation  of  a  monument  in  verse,  which,  giving 
■due  weight  and  dignity  to  the  serious  side  of  Irish  character,  can 
well  afford  to  add  the  graceful  lights  of  Irish  humor,  so  that 
•everything  may  be  set  forth  in  its  proper  proportion,  as  in  the 
•character  of  Ireland's  great  Apostle,  in  whom  the  genial  were  so 
beautifully  blended  with  the  serious  qualities  of  soul. 

After  all  it  is  a  most  lightsome  subject ;  for  whilst  some  of 
the  Patrician  legends  are  sublime,  others  pathetic,  and  many 
fraught  with  deepest  meaning,  their  chief  note  is  gladness ;  and  it 
has  been  well  said  that  though  a  large  tract  of  Irish  history  is 
dark,  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  and  the  succeeding  centuries  are  Ire- 
land's time  of  brightness.  Whilst  therefore  we  have  every  reason 
to  combat  the  unworthy  aims  of  those  who  consider  the  Irish 
•character  fit  for  degrading  merriment,  let  us  recognize  that  the 
buoyant  cheerfulness  of  the  Celtic  nature — which  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  Donnybrook  Fair  merriment — may  be  regarded 
as  a  most  enviable  heritage  left  to  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick,  of  whom 
the  chronicler  of  his  legends  charmingly  writes  : 

When  Patrick  now  was  old  and  nigh  to  death, 
Undimmed  was  still  his  eye,  his  tread  was  strong, 
And  there  was  ever  laughter  in  his  heart 
And  music  in  his  laughter. 

Anita  MacMahon. 
London^  England. 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  REFORM  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC/ 

POPE  PIUS  X  has  not  waited  long  before  acting  on  his  words 
to  Dom  Perosi :  "  We  are  going  to  have  good  music  in 
•church."  May  he  live  long,  this  lover  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of 
the  beauty  of  holiness ;  and  may  his  kindly  face  soften  those 
hard  hearts  that  can  bring  themselves  to  sing  bravura,  not  to  say 
iuffo  boldness  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  with  fearsome  shriek- 

^  Cf.   Pontifical  Instruction   on   Sacred  Music,  The  Dolphin,  February,  pp. 
197  ff. 
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ings,  tremblings,  and  trills ;  their  voices  upspringing,  and  suddenly 
plunging ;  while  piety  wonders,  and  good  taste  blushes,  and  the 
poor  Church  lies  trampled  on  by  the  fierce  noise  above  ;  by  theatre 
arias,  choruses,  and  marches ;  mocked  at  then  by  many  an  inane 
drawing-room  song,  and  the  sentimentality  of  domestic  and 
national  ditties. 

But  their  day  is  done  for  a  season — if  this  voice  of  Rome  can 
make  itself  heard,  calling  for  music  reform,  thorough  and  imme- 
diate, in  Catholic  churches  throughout  the  world. 

From  all  sides,  from  all  lands,  says  the  Pope,  the  universal 
cry  for  reform  has  reached  our  ears.  And  yet  from  the  largest 
city  and  the  greatest  Catholic  centre  of  the  United  States,  and 
again  from  that  of  Canada,  there  rise  in  the  press  some  traitorous 
or  ignorant,  or  vain  self-flattering  voices  to  the  effect  that  we  are 
not  to  blame,  and  that  the  Pope's  words  apply  only  to  Rome  and 
Italy. 

Let  us  say  it  out  boldly  (if  we  are  ready  to  follow  the  Pope), 
that  we  English-speaking  Catholics  of  the  New  World  have  prob- 
ably, in  thus  following  him,  the  most  troublesome  journey  to 
make  of  any  Catholics  on  earth. 

A  priest  recently  preaching  in  Chicago,  when  the  so-called 
"  Mozart's  Twelfth  "  was  performed,  had  to  say  to  the  Catholic 
people,  of  "  the  Gregorian  chant  in  music,  which  is  made  to  con- 
form with  the  movement  of  the  priest  at  the  altar,  and  which  is 
the  grand  old  music  of  the  Church,"  that  "we  scarcely  know  it 
to-day."  And  I  have  known  an  American  student,  a  church- 
singer,  now  a  religious,  go  to  Canada  to  study,  and  confess  that 
never  in  his  life  had  he  till  then  heard  Mass  sung  to  Plain  Chant. 

But  who  is  not  aware  that  this  chant  has  been  neglected  ?  The 
Pope  at  least  acknowledges  our  fault,  and  bids  us  amend,  saying : 
"  The  ancient  traditional  chant  .  .  .  which  the  most  recent 
studies  of  illustrious  men  have  happily  restored  to  its  integrity 
and  purity  .  .  .  must,  therefore,  be  largely  brought  back 
into  the  functions  of  public  worship ;  and  everybody  must  take 
for  certain  that  an  ecclesiastical  function  loses  nothing  of  its  sol- 
emnity when  it  is  accompanied  by  no  other  music  than  this ;  " 
and  the  Pontiff  calls  his  own  words  "a  juridical  code  of  sacred 
music,"  to  which  he  wills  "  the  force  of  law  to  be  given,"  of  which 
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he  imposes  "  the  scrupulous  observance  upon  all."  As  a  priest, 
writing  to  the  Tablet,  adds  :  "  It  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  ground 
any  part  of  Christendom  could  claim  exemptions  from  obedience 
to  it."  This  priest,  by  the  way,  recalled  that,  in  his  English  semi- 
nary, before  the  days  of  Pope  Pius,  both  professors  and  students 
had  mocked,  more  or  less,  at  studying  or  caring  for  the  Church's 
chant.     Mea  fnaxima  culpa  is  the  word  for  each. 

What  are  Rome's  claims  ?  She  allows  suitable  modern  music ; 
she  prefers  the  rehgious  and  noble  style  of  Palestrina  and  his  fol- 
lowers. But  before  all,  and  above  all,  to  the  exclusion  often  of 
everything  else,  she  insists  on  Gregorian  chant  being  known,  and 
believes  that,  when  rightly  known,  it  must  be  loved. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  Cardinal  Sarto,  then  Patriarch  of  Venice, 
wrote,  even  as  he  now  writes  being  Pope  : 

"The  pleasure  of  a  depraved  taste  also  rises  up  in  hostility  to 
sacred  music ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  profane  music,  so  easy  of 
comprehension,  and  so  specially  full  of  rhythm,  finds  favor,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  want  of  a  true  and  good  musical  education,  among  those 
who  listen  to  it.  Hence  we  are  told  that  the  people  like  it.  .  .  . 
But  I  will  observe  that  this  word  '  people  '  is  altogether  too  much 
abused ;  the  people  in  reality  show  themselves  to  be  far  more  to  be 
relied  on,  and  far  more  devout,  than  is  generally  believed ;  they  ap- 
preciate sacred  music  ;  and  they  do  not  cease  to  frequent  the  churches 
in  which  it  is  executed.  A  luminous  proof  of  this  was  given  during 
the  centenary  feast  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mark,  where,  for  four  whole 
days,  sacred  music,  in  the  strictest  sense,  consisting  of  Gregorian  and 
polyphonic  chant,  was  executed.  There  the  people  assisted  with 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  j  and  not  only  the  illustrious  prelates  who 
graced  the  feast  by  their  presence,  but  composers  and  distinguished 
admirers  of  profane  music  did  not  hesitate  to  praise  and  to  make  public 
in  the  papers  their  admiration  for  the  sublime  harmonies  of  the  eccle- 
siastical chant,  holy  and  artistic,  and  of  a  nature  calculated  to  raise 
us  above  the  miseries  of  this  earth,  and  give  us  a  foretaste  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  songs  of  heaven." 

Now,  where  in  the  wide  world  are  Catholics  more  ignorant  of 
their  great  inheritance  in  this  noble  chant,  than  among  ourselves 
on  this  continent  ?     Where  are  laity  more  indifferent  and  so  far 
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anti-Catholic  in  spirit ;  and  where  are  some  clergy  more  at  the 
mercy  of  the  cheap  musical  trash  they  tolerate  or  patronize  ; 
about  which  they  seem  incapable  of  forming  a  judgment  in  ac- 
cordance with  historical  knowledge  and  artistic  taste?  The 
French  clergy  in  Canada  have  preserved  Catholic  tradition; 
albeit  they  often  give  the  worst  of  nonsense  as  supplement  to  the 
Plain  Chant,  the  preservation  of  which  is  always  to  their  praise. 
But  so  submissive  are  the  English-speaking  clergy  to  the  fashions 
•of  half-educated  and  artistically  wholly  uncultured  flocks,  that 
when  two  churches,  French  and  English,  are  side  by  side,  the 
English  will  omit  the  whole  Proprium  Missae,  and  sing  wretched 
songs  for  Introit  and  Offertory,  in  defiance  of  the  French  over  the 
way,  and  in  defiance  of  Rome.  Then  we  have  the  face  to  talk 
^Hghtingly  of  France  ;  where  one  might  go  to  Mass  all  the  days 
-of  one's  Hfe,  even  in  a  village,  and  never  miss  hearing  the  Proper 
of  the  Mass ;  while  cathedral  worshippers  amongst  ourselves 
"have  never  heard  it. 

This  may  seem  strong  speaking.  But  the  Pope's  words  are 
full  of  indignation  and  reproach.  He  recalls  the  repeated  orders 
from  Rome,  "  the  authoritative  injunctions  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites," — as,  when  Bishop,  he  had  acknowledged  them  to  be 
— and  he  notes  the  reprehensible  failure,  throughout  years,  to  put 
them  into  practice.  "  Passion,"  he  says,  "  has  to  do  with  this  ;" 
and  if  not  passion,  "  shameful  ignorance." 

Therefore  he  writes  a  special  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  Car- 
dinal Respighi,  and  charges  him  to  act  without  delay,  and  to  carry 
out  Rome's  wish;  this  time  fully,  allowing  no  claims  for  half 
measures,  or  for  putting  ofl".  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way, 
the  Pope  says — in  more  papal  style,  but  in  a  style  unusually  pop- 
ular, and  with  attention  to  even  minute  details. 

Pope  Leo  XIII  had  urged  attention  to  the  traditional  music  of 
the  Church.  The  Papal  Commission  on  Church  Music  appointed 
by  him  invited  all  to  make  strenuous  efforts  toward  introducing 
the  traditional  Roman  chant  into  our  churches.  And  he  himself 
wrote  an  ApostoHc  Letter  to  the  Abbot  of  Solesmes,  saying: 
"*'  The  Gregorian  melodies  were  composed  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  wisdom  so  as  to  interpret  the  sense  of  the  words.  They  con- 
tain, if  only  they  are  properly  rendered,  great  force,  a  marvellous 
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blend  of  sweetness  and  solemnity,  and  a  power,  as  they  touch  the 
soul  of  the  listener,  to  awake  within  him  devout  aspirations,  and 
to  nourish  helpful  thoughts."  In  Pope  Leo's  day,  the  Congrega- 
tions directed  canonical  penalties  against  those  who  in  their 
churches  permitted  unfit  and  forbidden  music  to  be  sung,  and  the 
Mass  to  be  mutilated.  Truly,  Blessed  Thomas  More  is  still  jus- 
tified :  "  I  could  not  well  devise  better  provisions  than  are  by  the 
laws  of  the  Church  provided  already,  if  they  were  as  well  kept  as 
they  be  well  provided."  "  Passion  "  and  "  ignorance  "  are  in  the 
way.  In  the  United  States,  the  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  :  "  Wilfully  to  mutilate  or  alter  the  sacred 
liturgy  is  a  sin,  and  often  a  mortal  sin.  How  far  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  having  hitherto  suffered  inadvertently  such  alterations 
to  be  made  in  our  churches  is  for  God  to  judge.  But  now  .  .  . 
it  would  certainly  be  a  sin,  mortal  or  venial,  as  the  case  might  be, 
to  make  use  any  more  of  these  mutilated  compositions."  "  O 
venerable  priests,  let  us  not  make  ourselves  guilty  of  this  great 
sacrilege,"  were  the  Patriarch  of  Venice's  words. 

In  the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  a  commission  was  formed 
Avhose  task  it  was  to  judge  of  and  select  the  music  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  churches.  Elsewhere,  too,  this  was  done.  The  new 
Bishop  of  Salford  (Manchester,  England),  the  learned  Doctor 
Casartelli,  has  already  issued  a  pastoral  on  this  subject.  It 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  new  Pope's  subsequent  words,  for  it  was 
written,  as  it  appears,  after  consultation  with  Pope  Pius :  "  His 
Holiness  is  credited  with  an  intention  to  prosecute  with  vigor, 
at  no  distant  date,  the  much  needed  reform  of  sacred  music. 
This  will  be  a  day  for  which  many,  both  clergy  and  laity,  have 
long  been  anxiously  looking."^     The  "  signs  of  the  times  "  seem 

*  Bishop  Casartelli' s  advent  is  a  wished-for  blessing  in  his  own  diocese,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  following  criticism  :  "  How  much  need  exists  for  improvement  in  the 
music  of  the  northern  diocese  may  be  gathered  from  the  programme  carried  out  at 
the  Salford  cathedral,  in  the  presence  of  two  bishops,  on  a  Sunday  in  last  December. 
*  Kalliwoda's  Mass  was  rendered  with  exquisite  taste  and  precision,'  the  names  of 
the  soloists  being  duly  published;  Abt's  'Ave  Maria'  was  'the  Offertory  piece.' 
In  the  evening  there  was  [sic)  grand  choral  devotions,  Mr.  singing  Ros- 
sini's 'Cujus  Animan'  {sic)  with  fine  effect-  The  choir  also  sang  Fleming's  'O 
Salutaris'  (a  trio)  and  «  Date  Solitum'  {sic)  by  M.  Costa  (instead  of  the  Litany),  in 
which  there  was  a  bass  solo.'  Thus  the  Catholic  Times,  the  faithful  reporter  of 
(these  ecclesiastical  entertainments." 
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really  to  indicate  that  ecclesiastical  musical  reform  will  be  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  early  twentieth  century,  just  as  the 
ecclesiastical  architectural  reform  was  of  the  early  and  middle 
nineteenth.  Thus  he,  too,  one  of  Pius  X's  first  bishops,  says  that 
the  cry  for  reform  is  sounding  on  all  sides.  Will  many  Catholics 
here  be  "  passionate  "  enough,  or  remain  "  shamefully  ignorant " 
enough,  to  go  on  saying  that  "  we  have  not  sinned  " — in  which 
we  shall  be  simply  "liars,"  to  use  the  plain  language  of  the 
Apostle  of  love. 

However,  to  continue  the  English  confession :  — "  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  general  comment  and  regret  that  so  much  of  our  Church 
music  is  still  of  a  theatrical  style,  unworthy  of  the  house  of  God. 
High  Mass  and  Benediction,  especially  on  great  feast  days,  are 
too  often  turned  into  little  better  than  concerts,  where  people  '  go 
to  hear  the  music,'  and  (as  they  admit)  find  it  impossible  to  pray." 

What  does  the  Bishop  mention  in  detail  ? 

{a)  "  Unmeaning  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  sacred  liturgy; 
which  is  surely  a  serious  violation  of  both  the  respect  due  to  these 

And  to  judge  by  a  further  extract  from  Catholic  Book  Notes,  the  organ  of  the 
English  Catholic  Truth  Society,  there  is  a  noble  work  for  a  new  bishop  nearer 
home  :  "  The  New  World  for  March  29th  contained  programmes  of  the  music  to  be 
sung  on  Easter  Sunday  in  sixteen  churches  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  In  most 
cases  the  names  of  the  performers  are  set  forth  at  length ;  and  in  no  instance  does 
the  '  Victimae  Paschali '  (which  according  to  the  Rubrics  ought  not  to  be  omitted) 
appear  in  the  programme.  Instead  of  what  is  given  by  the  Church  for  the  '  Gradual ' 
we  have  these  'pretty'  pieces  supplied  :  at  St.  Agnes' s  it  is  'Easter  Lilies'  ;  at 
St.  Charles's,  'Evening  Star,'  by  Wagner;  at  Holy  Family,  violin  solo;  at  St. 
Vincent's,  Handel's  '  Hallelujah  Chorus  ; '  at  St.  Malachy's,  High  Mass  is  preceded 
by  '  Overture,  Spring's  Awakening,  G.  Saint-George,'  and  concludes  with  'March, 
Invincible  Eagle,  Sousa '  ;  at  St.  Vincent's,  '  Song  of  Triumph,  Bremer  (first  time 
in  America)'  comes  at  the  end  of  Mass.  At  the  Offertory,  St.  Michael's  gives 
*  Emitte  Spiritum  ( 7  parts),  Schutky  '  ;  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  '  Alma  Virgo,  Hum- 
mel,' which  was  also  sung  at  Corpus  Christi  by  '  Mrs.  ,  with  full  chorus '  ; 

at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  'Judex,  from  Mors  et  Vita,  Gounod.'     At  St.  Finbarr's 

'  one  of  the  chief  features  is  the  *  Ave  Maria  '  composed  by  Miss ,  which  will 

be  sung  for  the  first  time  in  public  by  Mrs.  ,  the  mother  of  the  youthful  com- 
poser. It  will  also  be  sung  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Montreal,  a  copy  having  been 
forwarded,  by  special  request  of  the  organist  there,  addressed  to  the  Reverend  Pas- 
tor of  St.  Finbarr's.'  Let  us  hope,"  adds  the  not  unjustly  contemptuous  European 
Catholic,  "  that  no  American  trust  will  take  in  hand  the  music  of  the  churches  in 
this  country  [England  ] :  it  is  bad  enough  as  it  is,  but  clearly  not  as  bad  as  it  might 
be." 
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sublime  utterances  and  the  obedience  due  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Church.'" 

(p)  "The  length  of  many  Masses." 

(r)  "  We  direct  that,  on  all  occasions  when  wc  are  invited  to  assist 
at  High  Mass  or  Benediction  in  any  church  of  the  diocese,  a  programme 
of  the  music  shall  be  submitted  to  us  one  week  beforehand,  and  that 
no  music  shall  be  rendered  in  our  presence  of  which  we  disapprove. 
In  order  to  guide  us  in  these  matters,  we  have  appointed  a  small  com- 
mittee of  experts,  clergy  and  laity,  to  whom  we  shall  refer  from  time 
to  time." 

(^)  **  We  warmly  applaud  the  excellent  custom,  which  has  several 
times  been  tried  with  success,  of  training  the  boys  of  our  elementary 
schools  to  sing  simple  Gregorian  Masses,  when  full  male  choirs  are  not 
available.  It  is  astonishing  how  excellently  such  school-boys'  choirs 
can  be  trained  to  sing  the  divine  liturgy.  And  what  is  more,  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  young  voices  is  available  year  by  year  and  at 
little  or  no  cost." 

How  closely  these  regulations  coincide  with  the  Pope's  direc- 
tions we  shall  see.  They  have  the  true  Catholic  and  Roman 
sound.     The  Prelate  thus  inspired  of  Rome,  goes  on : 

"  We  need  only  refer  to  the  decrees  of  Synods,  Provincial  and 
Diocesan,  as  well  as  to  the  decisions  of  Roman  Congregations,  forbid- 
ding female  solos,  and  the  advertising  of  the  names  of  soloists  and 
other  singers  and  performers ;  all  of  which  decrees  are  in  full  vigor. 
We  also  strongly  deprecate  the  reports  so  frequently  seen  in  our  news- 
papers of  Masses  and  other  liturgical  services,  which  read  too  often 
like  critiques  of  concerts." 

Here  is  a  Westminster  decree  for  all  England  :  "  Rectors  of 
churches  should  not  themselves  publish  in  the  papers,  nor  allow 
anyone  else  to  do  so,  accounts  savoring  of  the  theatre,  and  criticisms 
as  to  the  ability  and  style  of  the  singers,  just  as  is  the  practice  in 
connection  with  the  stage."*  Anent  which,  a  Canadian  paper,  with 
a  priest  editor,  adds :  "  Another  abuse  that  obtains  in  some  places 

*  Cardinal  Sarto's  "  thousand  repetitions  of  '  Credo  ' ;  often  with  the  danger  of 
making  the  singer,  who  should  be  making  a  profession  of  faith,  utter  the  most  appal- 
ling blunders,  and  the  most  frightful  heresies. "  "  Genitum  non  factum  ;  factum  non 
genitum,"  a  venerable  Canadian  Jesuit  testifies  to  have  heard  in  his  country. 

*  Fourth  Provincial  Synod  of  Westminster,  On  Church  Music. 
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in  Canada  is  the  publishing  of  the  musical  programme  to  be  rendered 
on  certain  festivals.  As  a  result,  we  have  our  churches  thronged 
with  a  nondescript  gathering — Catholics  and  non-Catholics — who- 
do  not  (and  we  write  from  personal  observation)  manifest  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  devotion.  They  appear  to  think  they  are 
assisting  at  some  kind  of  a  performance,  and  that  the  proper  and 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  listen  to,  and  at  times  comment  on,  the  efforts 
of  the  musicians." 

Perhaps,  if  we  added  that  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  Pope 
Pius  go  further  even  than  his  Bishop  in  these  respects,  we  could 
understand  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  our  papers  to  publish 
their  own  shame — for  it  is  nothing  else — when  we  remember 
those  scandalous  advertisements  before  every  festival,  and  the 
vulgar  accounts  of  our  holy  but  travestied  services. 

One  would  think  that  the  Bishop's  appeal  will  surely  find  an 
echo  among  intelligent  Catholics :  "We  earnestly  exhort  all  the 
clergy  and  laity  to  join  with  us  in  an  attempt  to  reform  these 
abuses,  by  introducing  simple,  devotional  Masses,  which  shall  aid 
piety  instead  of  distracting  it,  and  which  have  httle  or  no  repe- 
tition, and  are  distinguished  by  brevity."* 

*  "In  order  to  commence  some  such  reform  without  any  too  drastic  measures," 
the  Bishop  intimates  that  he  has  requested  his  advisory  committee  on  sacred  music 
to  furnish  him  from  time  to  time  with  the  results  of  their  deliberation,  so  that  each 
month,  if  possible,  The  Harvest  may  publish  instalments  for  the  guidance  of  choirs 
in  the  happy  diocese  of  Salford.  The  following  is  the  first  list  of  Masses  recom- 
mended for  performance  in  church  : 

A.  Masses  recommended  for  performance  in  church  :  Gregorian  Masses,  accord- 
ing to  the  Solesmes  method  (by  express  approval  of  Pope  Pius  X).  The  Masses  of 
Palestrina,  Tallis,  Byrde,  Anerio,  Soriano,  Orlando  Lasso.  Sewell's  Mass,  "  St. 
Philip  Neri."  Rinck's  Mass  (Oberhoffer's  edition  only).  Walther's  Mass,  "St. 
Charles  Borromeo."  Seymour's  Masses,  "  St.  Bridget"  and  "  In  A  flat."  PerosiV 
Masses.  Singenberger's  Masses.  Stehle's  Mass  "Salve  Regina."  Filke's  Masses. 
Kaim's  Mass,  "Jesu  Redemptor."  Terry's  Mass,  "St.  Dominic."  Newsham's 
Masses. 

B.  Masses  generally  unsuitable  for  performance  in  church  :  Masses  by  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Hummel,  Schubert,  Cherubini,  Dvorak,  Beethoven,  Silas,  Spohr,  Kalliwoda, 
Schmid,  Weber,  Niedermeyer,  Gounod,  Van  Bree,  Murphy,  O.S.B.,  J.  P.  Murphy, 
Farmer,  Argent,  Short ;  except  such  as  are  placed  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Synod  of 
Dublin  as  allowed. 

C.  Masses  of  the  above  allowed  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Dublin  Synod ;  Mozart :. 
Nos.  I  {Credo,  Sanctus,  Benedictus only);  III  (^Gloria,  Sanctus,  Benedictus only);  VIL 
(^Sanctus,  Benedictus  only);  X  (all  except  Benedictus ;  Atnens  at  the  end  of  Gloria- 
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"  Other  Westminster  decrees,"  continues  Bishop  Casartelli,. 
"  remind  all,  that  they  who  cooperate  in  the  duty  of  singing  are 
doing  the  work  of  clerics,  and  so  should  conduct  themselves  as- 
clerics,"  ® 

What  is  to  be  said  then  of  three  paid  Protestant  singers  in  a 
church,  as  (for  instance)  a  recent  Providence  Catholic  complains?' 
Or  of  a  Protestant  organist  in  Nova  Scotia  who  came  up  to  a 
visiting  priest  before  Mass,  and  said,  "  Please  preach  after  the- 
Communion :  for  I  am  free  then  to  go  to  the  Protestant  church 
I  belong  to."  Or,  again,  of  the  invitation  given  to  the  chance- 
passer-by,  of  any  religion  or  of  none,  to  come  and  show  off,  in 
solos  from  our  masters'  gallery  ?  Pope  Pius'  letter  to  us,  after  a- 
season's  study  of  our  ways,  would  certainly  be  a  striking  docu- 
ment. We  wonder  what  effect  it  will  have  at  a  place  where  we- 
ought  to  learn,  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  1904. 


to  be  shortened,  and  "allegro  moderato"  in  Agnus  Dei  omitted).  Hummel: 
Mass,  "St.  Stephen"  in  D.  Schubert:  Mass,  "St.  Francis"  in  B  flat.  Gounod : 
Mass,  "Angeli  Custodes"  {Amens  at  the  end  of  Gloria,  except  last  three,  to  be- 
omitted);  "  Premiere  Messe  des  Orpheonistes  ";  "  Messes  du  Sacr6  Coeur  "  (except 
Benedictus);  "  Messe  Jeanne  d'Arc  "  (except  prelude);  Mass,  "St.  Cecilia"  {Bene- 
dictus  only). 

The  subjoined  advertisement,  of  this  year,  may  be  given  as  it  stands.  No  one 
can  deny  that  "the  path  of  obedience  is  daily  made  smoother."  "Church  Music 
Series."  Edited  by  a  Catholic  Priest.  (The  series  aims  at  supplying  school  and. 
rural  church  choirs,  confraternities,  etc.,  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  with  Church, 
music  of  a  simple  character,  easy  of  execution,  and  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
precepts  laid  down  by  the  Holy  See  regarding  Church  music.) 

No.  I. — Gregorian  Mass  for  Solemn  Feasts,  with  "  Pange  Lingua,"  and  Litany 
of  the  Saints  for  Forty  Hours'  Adoration,  in  StaiF  and  Sol-fa  Notation.  Price,. 
net  id. 

No.  2. — Easy  Benediction  Services  and  Hymns  for  Special  Occasions,  in  Tonic 
Sol-fa  Notation,  including  the  Plain  Chant  Melodies  of  the  Te  Deum,  Salve  Regina, 
and  Tantum  Ergo,  also  in  Gregorian  Notation.     Price,  net  id. 

No.  3. — Plain  Chant  Mass  for  the  Dead,  with  "Libera,"  "In  Paradisum," 
"  Ego  Sum,"  and  "Benedictus,"  in  Gregorian  and  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notations.  Price,, 
twopence,  net. 

'  Bishop  Hedley  says :  "A  singer  in  the  Catholic  church  should  be  a  devout 
Catholic,  earnest  and  careful  in  behavior,  striving  to  understand  what  is  sung,  and 
ready  to  take  such  pains  in  learning  and  preparation,  that  the  laws  of  the  Church 
may  be  obeyed,  full  justice  done  to  the  music,  and  the  faithful  edified  and  drawn  to« 
God.  Singing  should  never  be  made  an  occasion  for  gratifying  vanity  or  displaying^ 
vocal  resources." 
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'  *  Let  boys,  also,  be  taught  music  in  the  schools ;  so  that  the  sing- 
ing of  women  in  the  choirs,  especially  of  those  hired  for  the  purpose, 
may  be  banished  from  our  churches.  And  thus  by  degrees  it  will  be 
brought  about  (as  is  our  special  desire)  that  the  whole  body  of  the  faith- 
ful may  be  heard  singing  with  voices  and  hearts  in  unison.'" 

Concerning  which  may  be  quoted  remarks  on  the  recent 
ceremony  in  Westminster  Cathedral  when,  on  December  29th, 
Archbishop  Bourne  was  enthroned :  "  Though  the  space  to  be 
filled  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  St.  Paul's,  the  choir  of  sixteen 
men  and  twenty-four  boys — sixteen  of  the  boys  only  were  effect- 
ive, the  rest  being  probationers — gave  a  good  account  of  itself. 
The  *  Te  Deum,'  was  by  Anerio,  the  successor  of  Palestrina  at  St 
Peter's,  Rome.  At  the  Mass,  the  music  was  Palestrina's  *  Missa 
Papse  Marcelli.'  It  should  be  added  that  the  Cathedral  authori- 
ties intend  to  continue  giving  the  best  possible  rendering  of  Gre- 
gorian music,  and  of  the  writers  of  the  strictly  ecclesiastical  school. 
They  have  set  their  face  against  Mass  music  of  an  operatic  ten- 
dency, however  good.  Consequently,  such  composers  as  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Gounod,  and  so  forth,  will  never  be  heard  at  Westminster 
Cathedral." 

^  From  this  it  is  clear  how  opposed  to  the  tradition  and  practice  of  the  Church 
is  the  custom  of  placing  the  choir  over  the  principal  entrance  of  the  church.  But 
then  we  must  put  heads  to  our  truncated  churches  ;  that  is,  build  chancels.  Can 
anything  be  more  deplorable  than  to  see  these  shapeless  buildings,  looking,  if  I  may 
say  so,  like  beheaded  fowls.  What  grace  in  the  Gothic  nave  and  deep  chancel  ! 
We  hardly  know  such  a  thing.  In  this  chancel  is  the  singers'  place.  We  hardly 
know  the  word  ;  the  sanctuary  is  but  an  apse  with  us.  Would  that  every  man  giving 
money  to  build  a  church,  and  every  bishop  authorizing  the  building,  would  stipulate 
that  a  chancel  there  must  be,  at  least  a  quarter  the  length  of  the  nave,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  sanctuary  proper  ;  and  that  the  Pope's  directions  to  have  the  singers 
screened  might  be  made  possible  by  setting  up  rood  screens  between  nave  and 
choir  or  chancel,  such  as  Catholic  ages  used,  which  things  we  care  no  more  for  than 
did  the  reformers  that  destroyed  them. 

Would  that  they  stipulated,  also,  that  no  church  were  to  have  a  choir  gallery, 
— "so  opposed  to  the  tradition  and  practice  of  the  Church" — that  seat,  if  not  of 
folly  and  impiety,  yet  of  unseemliness  and  of  the  confidence  bom  from  lack  of  proper 
knowledge  ;  nor  yet  things  so  frightful  as  galleries  of  any  sort ;  surpassed  as  they  are  in 
hideousness  by  that  invention — of  this  continent,  is  it  not  ? — a  church  with  a  base- 
ment. But  without  a  baptistery,  must  we  not  add  ?  Even  without  a  font,  except  in 
the  vestry.  And  without  a  porch.  Without  many  a  thing  of  ritual  significance  and 
use,  expressive  of  the  beautiful  life  of  the  Church. 
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And  concerning  singing  in  congregations,  we  quote  "  Twelfth 
Day  at  Church,"  from  "  Yule-tide  as  Once  It  Was  :  "«  "  One  fea- 
ture, however,  of  the  service  deserves  special  consideration,  namely, 
what  would  now  be  termed  congregational  singing.  ...  It 
is  painful  to  think  how  the  multitudes,  pouring  forth  their 
heart  in  religious  song,  have,  together  with  all  their  glorious 
demonstrations  of  faith,  passed  away.  The  loud  song  at  church 
service  has  been  replaced  by  a  disinterested  {sic)  silence,  perhaps 
forever ;  for  the  sporadic  efforts  to  restore  congregational  singing 
to  its  former  place,  proving  more  or  less  futile  for  want  of  unison, 
seem  to  point  that  way."  And  then  we  add  that  the  writer  is 
judging  too  exclusively  by  the  dumbest  of  all  Catholics,  those 
using  English.  Consider  how  the  people  in  France  sing  Psalms 
and  Magnificat,  not  to  say  Gloria  and  Credo.  In  Germany, 
Cologne  Cathedral's  two  thousand  of  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
singing  as  a  congregation,  have  moved  many  writers  to  enthusi- 
astic reports.  But  everywhere  in  Germany  the  Catholic  people 
sing,  even  as  their  forefathers,  whose  tunes  Luther  used ;  they 
have  not  abandoned  their  inheritance  to  the  newer  religions,  un- 
certain and  unsettled,  but  powerful  in  their  popular  appeal  through 
music.  "  The  best  thing  in  our  services  are  the  hymns ; "  as  I 
have  heard  it  said  by  a  Protestant  who  was  influenced  by  little 
else.  Protestants,  in  times  of  anxiety,  in  trouble,  in  enthusiasm,  in 
triumph,  find  many  noble  hymns,  often  old  Catholic  ones,  in  word 
and  in  tunes,  by  which  to  express  emotions.  We  assure  the 
writer  above  quoted  that  our  declarations  as  to  what  would  be 
desirable  in  Catholics  is  sometimes  realized  in  those  without ; 
who,  if  they  came  within,  would  have  a  sense  of  loss  of  something 
that  the  Church  herself  approves.  That  is  a  fact,  and  a  sad  one. 
The  choice  old  Christmas  carols — how  charming  and  devout 
they  were !     But  we  have  given  them  up. 

I  was  lately  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  on  a  Sunday.  Various 
religions  were  represented  there,  and  charitable  ladies  and  gentle- 
men had  come  to  teach, — and  to  sing ;  except  in  the  room  where 
the  largest  class  was,  that  of  the  Catholics.  Certainly,  a  Catholic 
institution  for  the  blind  would  have  good  singing.  Yet  here  was 
no  ready  knowledge  of  good  hymns  among  these  teachers,  among 

*  The  Dolphin,  January,  1904,  p.  8. 
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these  young  people.  Doubtless  some  of  the  hymns  used  by  the 
others  were  very  bad.  But  are  we  not  to  lead  ?  We  do  not.  If 
others  have  bad  hymns,  as  well  as  good,  we  have  worse,  or  none.*^ 

The  Pope,  indeed,  says  the  time  for  appeals  has  gone  by ;  and 
that  he  is  going  to  punish  and  enforce. 

And  what  does  he  order  and  what  forbid,  in  detail ;  apart  from 
the  general  order  that,  from  seminary  to  cathedral  and  chapel,  the 
Gregorian  chant  must  be  the  basis  of  choral  worship,  must  be 
cultivated  and  well  rendered  and  understood  ? 

{a)  He  orders  the  Proper  of  the  Mass  to  be  sung,  or  at  least 
recited  aloud.  After  the  Offertory  proper,  a  short  piece  of  suitable 
music  may  be  sung. 

{S)  He  forbids  the  priest  to  be  kept  waiting.  The  Sanctus^ 
for  instance,  must  be  over  before  the  Elevation. 

{c)  Solos  are  forbidden,  except  such  as  grow  out  of  the  choral 
music  and  form  part  of  it. 

{d)  Organ  prelude  and  intermezzos  also  are  forbidden. 

{e)  No  music  with  reminiscences  of  the  theatre  or  of  the  world 
is  to  be  sung. 

{/)  Women  are  not  to  be  in  the  choir.  The  soprano  and  con- 
tralto parts  are  to  be  taken  by  boys. 

{g)  The  singers,  men  of  character  and  piety,  should  wear  the 
cassock  and  surplice,  and  sit  screened  from  the  congregation. 

{It)  Each  diocese  is  to  have  a  commission  of  experts.  They 
are  to  pass  judgment  on  any  music,  before  it  is  sung  or  played  in 
church. 

All  this  has  been  said  before ;  and  by  Roman  Congregations, 
not  to  say  Popes.  And  Catholic  papers  have  been  found  to  justify 
much  of  the  ensuing  unseemliness ;  let  us  rather  say,  the  disobe- 
dience. Yet  let  me  again  quote  one  such  paper  edited  by  a  priest, 
which  frankly  acknowledges  its  former  thoughtlessness,  or  its 
mistake,  by  writing  as  follows :    "  We  must  remember  that  the 

9  And  yet  here  again,  in  hymn  singing,  we  may  all  learn  another  lesson  from 
the  ancients  :  "  Nunquam  cantus  nimis  basse  incipiatur,  quod  est  ululare  ;  nee  nimis 
alte,  quod  est  clamare,  sed  mediate,  quod  est  cantare."  It  is  indeed  absurd  to  see 
hymns  meant  necessarily  for  frequent  unison  singing,  written  to  E  and  F.  As  the 
Graduale  Romanum  adds,  all  should  be,  "  ita  ut  cantores,  aut  major  pars  eorum, 
acumen  et  gravitatem  cantfis  attingere  possunt." 
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question  of  the  kind  of  music  to  be  employed  in  our  churches  is 
settled.  The  competent  authorities  have  spoken  on  the  matter,, 
and  the  rules  in  Papal  Briefs  and  Episcopal  Decrees  are  there  for 
all  to  read  and  be  guided  by.  And,  consequently,  when  an  indi>- 
vidual  points  to  the  legislation  on  this  matter  and  to  the  half- 
hearted obedience  rendered  it,  if  indeed  it  is  not  disregarded  alto'- 
gether,  we  may  well  spare  him  our  dispraise  and  criticism,  for  he 
is  on  very  sure  ground." 

There  is  the  truth  that  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  to- 
those  who  would  call  the  Pope's  directions  one-sided,  if  they 
really  spoke  out  their  undisciplined  hearts.  The  thing  is  for  thena 
simply  to  learn,  and  to  unlearn ;  and  to  acknowledge  that  they 
have  lived  and  spoken  with  the  over-weeningness,  or  the  fatuity,, 
of  bad  taste  and  false  culture.  It  was  settled,  long  ago,  that  they 
were  in  the  wrong,  settled  by  common  sense,  by  principles  of  art, 
and  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  which  Pius  X  blames  them  so 
much  for  disregarding.  As  the  newspaper  just  mentioned  recalls: 
"  A  regulation  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites  says :  '  Only  such 
vocal  music  is  allowed  in  the  church  as  is  of  an  earnest,  pious 
character,  becoming  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the  praise  of  God,, 
and,  being  in  close  connection  with  the  sacred  text,  is  a  means  of 
inciting  and  furthering  the  devotion  of  the  faithful.' "  Well  may 
it  ask  :  "  How  much  of  the  music  we  hear  complies  with  this 
regulation  ?  Does  it  incite  the  devotion  of  the  people  ?  Or  is 
it  oftentimes,  to  all  seeming,  a  performance  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  organist  and  the  leading  singers  ?  " 

You  are  quite  wrong,  says  our  Pope,  in  thinking  the  faithful 
are  not  more  pious  than  is  your  impiety :  they  come  to  the  holy 
church,  and  really  do  seek  heaven,  not  the  world :  and  what  is 
more,  they  will  find  in  me  a  protector  of  their  souls  and  a 
defender  against  what  wearies  and  disgusts  them  in  the  House  of 
God. 

The  priest  we  have  quoted,  wrote  before  the  Pope  promised 
his  help ;  and  he  lived  in  "  hope  to  hear  a  '  Gloria '  free  from 
tediousness  and  insipid  repetitions,  and  that  glorious  hymn  of  love 
and  faith,  the  *  Creed,'  not  so  grievously  mishandled  as  it  is  at 
present.  We  may  come  to  realize  that  the  regulations  anent 
ecclesiastical  music  were  not  bom  from  the  dreams  of  an  idle 
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hour,  but  begotten  of  wisdom,  and  of  the  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  a  place  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  were  meant  to  be 
obeyed.  Beyond  this  we  can  hope  for  little.  Not  for  our  gener- 
ation the  Gregorian  chants  beloved  of  Gliick  and  Mozart,  the 
Introits  and  Graduals  prepared  by  the  Church,  enable  us  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  each  festival.  Their  adoption  may  safely  be 
numbered  among  the  blessings  of  the  future.  But  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  singers  shall  refrain  from  mutilating  sacred 
words,  or  from  fitting  them  to  music  that  is  frivolous,  full  of  inso- 
lent grandeur,  noisy,  abounding  in  insipid  repetitions,  distracting  to 
the  congregations  and  unbecoming  to  the  house  of  God."  But 
his  leader,  Pope  Pius,  will  have  no  such  timidity,  mere  longing, 
hopelessness  or  despair,  I  am  going  to  take  up  this  battle  (says 
the  leader  of  us  all,  priests  and  laymen),  and  I  mean  to  win. 
The  Pope  means  to  insist.  But  he  does  not  fail  to  make  a  fatherly 
appeal,  too,  asking  all  to  give  him  not  passive  obedience,  still  less 
reluctant  assent,  but  rather  alacrity  in  carrying  out  what  truly  one 
may  call  his  holy  will.  We  Catholics  cannot  live  our  religious 
life  without  public  worship.  O  what  happiness,  were  that  wor- 
ship the  heaven  in  this  sadly  troublous  world  that  the  Church  of 
God  wills  it  to  be  !  How  can  we  bear  to  treat  her  as  we  do,  she 
being  who  she  is  ?  How  can  we  resign  ourselves  to  this  weary 
world  dogging  our  steps  even  to  the  altar  ?  Thank  God,  once 
more,  we  have  a  Pope,  again  a  Father,  who  threatens  in  wisdom, 
but  first  invites  us  with  j  ustice  to  obey. 

Think  of  it,  that  in  an  Encyclopoedia  Britannica  article  (Pales- 
trina,  p.  179),  a  Protestant  can  naively,  but  alas,  truthfully,  write 
of  our  Catholic  churches :  "  The  music  sung  does  not  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  service.  In  reciting  the  prescribed  form 
of  words  with  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  the  officiating  priest  ful- 
fils unaided  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  service  while  the 
congregation  looks  on,  and  worships,  and  the  choir  endeavors  to 
excite  its  emotion  by  singing  appropriate  music." 

And  that  is  Catholic  Mass  worship — at  its  best,  too  ;  for  the 
music  is  "appropriate,"  and  "endeavors  to  excite  devotion." 
One  knows  not  whether  to  cry,  or  laugh.  But  the  Pope  listens, 
and  does  neither;  is  indignant  rather,  stern,  and  prepared  to 
adjudge  the  extreme  penalty  of  outraged  law. 
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The  very  opposite  principle  of  worship  to  that  expressed  there 
by  Mr.  Rockstro  is  our  real  one.  The  music  is  part  of  the  Mass, 
bound  up  with  it,  and  strictly  dependent  on  its  action.  But  Pugin 
might  still  write :  "  The  service  as  performed  in  Catholic  chapels  " 
— such  as  they  were  in  his  day — "  in  general  is  a  perfect  mockery 
of  the  real  thing ;  and  you  have  no  idea  the  mischief  all  this  does 
among  men  of  devout  minds,  who  come  to  our  churches  expect- 
ing solemnity,  and  finding  a  mere  theatrical  exhibition."  How 
sadly,  how  awfully,  true  it  is  !  Verily,  we  know  not  what  we  do. 
"  The  plain  song  hymns  of  the  Vesperale  are  nearly  all  beautiful  \ 
the  popular  hymn  music  of  the  churches  is  nearly  all  vile ;  .  .  . 
literally  worthy  of  the  music-hall ;  instinct  with  commonness  and 
vulgarity."  So  another  Protestant  writes.  Will  any  truth-telling 
make  us  ashamed  ?  For  when  there  is  shame  there  may  still  be 
virtue.  Thus  Mr.  Blackburn,  writing  about  us  in  The  Chords 
allows  that  there  are  exceptions ;  but  "  as  a  rule,  the  art  of 
music  is  not  only  neglected,  but  is  disgraced  and  dishonored. 
.  .  .  Although  the  Roman  Church  possesses  in  her  treasury- 
chest  some  of  the  finest  music  that  has  ever  entered  the  brain  of 
man,  her  average  music  performance  all  over  the  world  is  deplor- 
ably inartistic  and  vulgar."  ^^ 

W.  F.  P.  Stockley. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AT  the  next  meeting  the  Professor  walked  in  very  demurely. 
It  was  Lent.  Harry  had  formulated  some  questions  on  the 
subject  of  miracles,  but  when  'Hertha  saw  that  he  was  about  to 
propose  them,  she  pulled  his  sleeve  and  whispered :  "  He  has  had 
no  breakfast, — don't ! "  She  herself  had  been  wanting  to  ask 
something  about  the  shade  of  rose  that  was  to  be  used  for  Laetare 
Sunday,  and  had  brought  home  several  samples,  as  she  was  quite 

!*•  Dr.  William  Barry's  priestly  words  come  back  to  the  mind  so  often  :  "  Per- 
haps the  saddest  of  all  sights  in  this  melancholy  world  is  the  mishandling,  worse 
than  neglect,  of  our  Catholic  treasures,  our  ceremonies,  music,  architecture,  our 
philosophies  and  our  devotions,  by  those  who  should  watch  over  them  as  at  the  gate 
of  Heaven.  Reformation  is  always  called  for,  now  as  in  more  scandalous  times,  and 
in  no  slight  degree." 
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eager  to  make  a  vestment  on  strictly  liturgical  principles.  But 
Uncle  Ike  had  told  her  that  such  questions  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Bible  class,  and  that  she  was  likely  to  get  us  all  into  trouble 
by  her  talk  about  "  old  rose,"  since  it  might  come  to  the  ears  of 
Rose,  our  cook,  who,  whilst  she  had  anything  but  a  meek  temper, 
knew  her  business  and  did  it  so  long  as  she  was  let  alone  and 
no  reflections  were  made  on  her  looks  or  her  age.  The  lecture 
opened,  on 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Mosaic  Writings, 

We  have  seen  the  meeting  of  Moses  with  his  wife  and  children 
near  the  spot  where  they  had  separated  when  he  had  left  the 
Midianite  country  the  previous  year  to  return  to  Egypt,  that  he 
might  fulfill  the  command  of  Yahwe  and  lead  forth  his  enslaved 
brethren  into  the  Promised  Land  of  freedom,  Zipporah's  father, 
Jethro,  the  venerable  sheik,  had  joined  with  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  with  all  the  elders  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  Most  High,  and  to  eat  bread  as  "  friends  before  God." 

The  further  intercourse  of  Jethro  and  Moses  is  exemplified  by 
another  episode  full  of  significance.  Moses  had  demonstrated  his 
divine  mission  to  the  people  whom  he  was  bringing  to  the  Promised 
Land,  So  long  as  they  felt  their  dependence  on  his  guidance  and 
their  wants  were  supplied,  they  trusted  |him.  But  that  trust  im- 
plied also  a  continuous  appeal  to  him  to  adjust  all  their  private 
difficulties  and  to  settle  by  his  arbitrati  on  the  wrongs  which  they 
inflicted  one  upon  the  other.  In  so  large  a  multitude  disputes 
must  have  been  frequent,  and  though  the  different  camps  had  no 
doubt  their  separate  leaders,  every  one  felt  that  Moses  alone  pos- 
sessed an  authority  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  was  not 
to  be  questioned  and  which  no  one  among  them  might  venture  to 
supplant.  Accordingly  he  was  obhged  to  sit  in  judgment  day  by 
day  in  order  to  decide  right  and  wrong  between  contending 
parties. 

It  appears  that  Jethro  on  the  morning  of  his  arrival  in  the 
camp  noticed  how  the  people  flocked  around  the  tent  of  Moses, 
and  how  they  stood  there,  "  from  the  morning  unto  the  evening," 
clamoring  to  be  heard.  When  the  old  Midianite  chief  realized 
what  was  being  done,  he  said  to  his  son-in-law,  Moses :  "  What 
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is  this — why  sittest  thou  alone  with  all  the  people  about  thee  from 
morning  unto  even  ?"  And  Moses  answered :  "  Because  the  peo- 
ple come  unto  me  to  inquire  of  God.  When  they  have  a  matter 
{strife),  they  come  unto  me,  and  I  judge  between  a  man  and  his 
neighbor,  and  I  make  them  know  the  statutes  of  God  and  his 
laws."  And  (Jethro)  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  said  unto  him  : 
"  The  thing  that  thou  dost  is  not  good.  Thou  wilt  surely  wear 
away,  thou  and  this  people  that  is  with  thee  ;  for  the  thing  is  too 
burdensome  for  thee,  and  thou  art  notable  for  it  alone.  Hearken 
now  unto  my  voice.  I  will  give  thee  counsel,  and  God  be  with 
thee — be  thou  for  the  people  in  these  things  that  pertain  to  God, 
and  bring  thou  the  cases  unto  Gody^  "And  thou  shalt  teach  them 
the  statutes  and  the  laws  and  shalt  show  them  the  way  wherein  they 
must  walk  and  the  work  that  they  must  do.  But,  apart  from  this 
thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men,  such  as  fear 
God,  men  of  truth,  hating  unjust  gain — and  place  such  over  them, 
to  be  rulers  of  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and 
rulers  of  tens.  And  let  them  judge  the  people  at  all  seasons. 
And  every  great  matter  they  shall  bring  unto  thee,  but  every  small 
matter  they  shall  judge  themselves  ;  and  they  shall  bear  the  bur- 
den with  thee.  If  thou  dost  this  thing — and  may  God  command 
thee  so — then  thou  shalt  be  able  to  endure,  and  all  this  people  also 
shall  go  to  their  place  in  peace."  So  Moses  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  his  father-in-law,  and  did  all  that  he  had  said ;  and  Moses 
-chose  able  men  out  of  all  Israel,  and  made  them  heads  over  the 
people,  rulers  over  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties, 
and  rulers  of  tens.  And  they  judged  the  people  at  all  seasons. 
So  it  reads  in  the  Sacred  Text.^ 

The  incident  just  related  is  instructive  in  two  ways.  It  shows 
that  in  his  legislation  Moses  did  not  rely  exclusively  upon  that  gift 
of  inspiration  which  was  accorded  to  him  in  so  large  a  measure 
for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  his  people,  as  well  as  in  extra- 
ordinary difficulties.  In  the  present  case  the  prophet  of  Israel 
avails  himself  of  the  wise  counsel  of  a  chief  of  the  desert  whose 
age  and  experience  had  taught  him  how  to  rule,  although  he  was 
not  in  any  sense  commissioned  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Israelites. 
Nor  did  Jethro  remain  with  them  after  Moses  had  acted  upon  the 

1  Exod.,  i8,  19.  "  Exod.,  /.  c. 
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suggestion  of  his  father-in-law ;  for  the  sacred  annalist  tells  us 
that  immediately  after  this  Jethro  went  back  into  his  own  land, 

A  fact,  however,  which  is  of  much  more  importance  to  the 
Biblical  student,  is  the  statement  in  this  part  of  Exodus,  that 
Moses  made  known  to  the  people  the  "  statutes  of  God  and  His 
laws."  We  know  that  the  episode  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  did  not  as  yet  take  place,  though  it  was 
shortly  to  be,  and  precisely  in  this  locality.  Moses  must  then 
have  taught  them  other  statutes  which  he  had  derived  from  his 
forefathers,  and  which  embodied  certain  fundamental  laws  of  con- 
duct as  well  as  certain  ordinances  given  to  Abraham  and  his  suc- 
cessors by  a  revelation  which  had  not  been  written,  or,  if  partially 
written,  had  not  received  the  definite  sanction  of  an  infallible 
inspiration  such  as  Moses  received  when  subsequently  commis- 
sioned to  gather  and  write  out  these  laws. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  Moses  not  only  taught  the  people 
special  "  statutes  and  laws,"  but  appointed  judges,  men  of  truth, 
to  teach,  to  decide  upon,  and  to  carry  out  these  "  statutes  and 
laws,"  establishes  a  strong  presumption  that,  even  at  this  time, 
Moses  took  some  means  of  writing  down  certain  ordinances  which 
were  to  serve  for  their  guidance.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  so 
large  a  number  of  persons  could  have  been  led  to  observe  a 
uniform  and  consistent  code  of  laws,  unless  these  were  in  some 
way  committed  to  writing.  The  necessity  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
tunity for  preparing  such  a  scheme  of  written  legislation  here  and 
now  appear  to  have  been  at  hand ;  for  the  Israelites,  having  over- 
come their  enemies  of  the  desert,  enjoy  a  comparative  peace  for 
nearly  a  year.  During  this  time  they  establish  an  orderly  com- 
munity life ;  their  obligations  to  God,  to  the  authority  which 
represents  the  interests  of  their  nation  as  the  chosen  children  of 
promise,  and  the  duties  of  mutual  assistance  in  the  smaller  circle 
of  their  family,  are  brought  home  to  them.  These  obligations  are 
gradually  consolidated  into  a  code  of  laws  which,  later  on,  Moses 
is  explicitly  commanded  to  write ;  and  this  writing,  completed 
under  the  divine  inspiration,  has  come  to  us  in  the  first  books  of 
the  Bible  which,  bearing  the  name  of  Moses,  are  known  as  the 
Pentateuch. 

It  is  here  in  the  desert,  after  the  Israelites  had  left  Rephidim 
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and  moved  a  little  farther  into  the  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  that  we  must  date  the  recording  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and 
the  main  outline  of  the  legislation  which  follows. 

God  does  all  things  in  order;  hence  we  may  justly  assume 
that  Moses  was  directed  to  lay  the  basis  of  his  law  by  unfolding 
to  the  Israelites  the  whole  scheme  of  creation  as  Moses  himself 
had  learnt  it  from  the  traditions  of  his  fathers.  The  command  to 
write,  the  appointment  to  record  the  divine  commandments  and 
precepts  of  the  great  Law  comes  much  later.  We  read  of  it  in 
the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Exodus  (v.  27):  "And  the  Lord  said 
to  Moses :  Write  thee  these  words  by  which  I  have  made  a  cove- 
nant both  with  thee  and  with  Israel."  But  some  time  before  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  Moses  had  been  bidden  to  make  a  record  of  the 
victory  over  the  Amalekites.  (Exod.  17:  14.)  Thus,  under  the 
inspiration  of  God,  there  developed  a  system  of  putting  into  the 
form  of  writing  not  only  the  laws  and  statutes,  but  the  events  that 
gave  Israel  cause  for  gratitude,  or  for  reflection  upon  the  duties 
which  it  owed  to  Yahwe,  who  had  put  them  in  the  way  of  a  new 
service,  a  service  of  perfect  liberty  in  the  land  promised  to  Abra- 
ham and  his  posterity. 

But  the  service  of  perfect  liberty,  for  which  God  had  selected 
the  people  of  Israel,  was  to  meet  great  obstacles  in  the  servile 
habits  of  a  race  which,  however  noble  in  its  aspirations,  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  yoke  of  a  degrading  bondage  under  the 
Egyptian  taskmasters.  Long  years  of  slavery  leave  their  brand- 
mark  upon  disposition  and  character,  as  they  do  upon  the  low- 
ered brow,  the  dragging  walk,  the  whining  voice.  There  are 
exceptions :  but  the  rule  remains,  and  the  habitual  strain  of 
burdens  that  bend  the  neck  begets  an  attitude  of  mind  and  body 
that  requires  a  gradual  counteragent  to  restore  the  inborn  dignity 
to  its  former  elevation  of  the  frank  countenance,  the  stately  gait 
of  independence  and  respect,  and  the  sonorous  voice  and  bravely 
well-bred  laugh.  Nor  does  the  slave's  unworthy  state,  since 
man  was  made  to  be  the  lord  of  all  creation,  and  servant  only  to 
his  Creator,  always  humiliate  the  man,  nay  it  begets  frequently  a 
certain  love  of  that  which  humbles  him,  and  he  becomes  like  to  the 
brute  which  he  should  rule,  attached  unto  his  narrowed  sphere. 
Let  the  bird,  whose  native  instinct  sweeps  the  horizon-line  from 
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morn  to  eve,  inhabit  for  some  space  of  time  the  tenement  of  a 
latticed  cage;  then  open  wide  the  bars  and  give  him  liberty. 
He  will  spread  out  his  pinions,  and  briefly  beat  the  air  as  though 
in  joy,  then  circle  round  in  an  unsteady  whirl,  and  soon,  forgetful 
of  the  destiny  that  gave  him  wings,  return  to  his  accustomed 
prison-home. 

Thus  had  the  ingrown  habit  of  dependence  upon  the  Egyp- 
tian's strong  hand,  that  had  long  fed  and  driven  Hebrew  sons  and 
daughters,  destroyed  the  traits  of  self-reliance  in  the  latter,  and 
substituted  for  it  a  craven  sense  of  servility  which  is  ever  the 
nearest  approach  to  rebelliousness.  Make  the  slave  a  master, 
and  he  will  be  a  tyrant ;  give  him  freedom  without  first  training 
him  to  use  it  rightly,  and  you  teach  him  the  license  that  refuses 
training. 

With  such  dispositions  in  the  main  Moses  had  to  deal.  There 
were  others,  but  they  hardly  counted  in  the  great  mass,  although 
they  would  strengthen  the  arms  of  their  chief  in  counsel,  and  as 
executives  of  his  commands.  Nor  had  the  divinely  appointed 
leader  of  the  Israelites  such  power  to  enforce  the  rules  which  he 
might  see  fit  to  lay  down  for  their  guidance,  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  yield  to.  The  lash,  the  chains,  the  dungeon  which 
had  coerced  them  into  submission  under  the  Pharaoh,  and  which 
were  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  guard,  were  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  under  the  present  circumstances,  even  if  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  order  should  fail  through  other  means. 
On  several  occasions  God  had  indeed  given  proof  of  the  legitimacy 
•of  Moses'  claim,  and  had  thus  fostered  the  popular  conviction  that 
Yahwe  Himself  had  appointed  Moses  as  their  lawful  leader.  But 
such  convictions  have  as  a  rule  no  lasting  effect  upon  the  multi- 
tude. They  frighten  like  the  lightning  and  thunder  that  stir 
remorse  in  the  heart  of  the  culprit  while  the  storm  lasts,  but  cease 
when  the  evidence  of  heaven's  destructive  power  has  passed  by. 
So  the  miracles  wrought  through  Moses  had  their  strong  effects 
upon  the  belief  of  the  people  in  his  mission ;  but  the  impressions 
were  transient  and  gave  way  to  passions  of  a  new  and  absorbing 
influence,  even  as  our  best  resolutions  vanish  often  in  the  face  ot 
distractions  and  temptations. 
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The  Mosaic  Pedagogy. 

To  call  upon  the  miraculous  interference  of  Yahwe  on  every 
occasion  when  the  fickle  trust  of  the  Israelites  might  provoke  a 
breach  of  order  in  the  camp,  would  have  been  as  futile  as  the 
saint's  prayer  that  God  should  give  the  glutton  health  in  order 
that  he  might  satisfy  his  selfish  lusts.  It  would  have  frustrated 
the  very  design  of  God  to  restore  this  people  to  a  sense  of  duty 
toward  Him  and  through  them  to  bring  the  Gentiles  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  highest  ethics  that  safeguard  the  nobility  of  man's 
origin  and  destiny.  No.  The  chosen  people  were  not  to  be  up- 
borne by  miracles,  as  though  they  were  privileged  creatures  to 
grow  in  the  conceit  of  their  earthly  desires ;  they  were  rather  to 
be  trained  to  become  interpreters  of  a  secret  that  would  transform 
man  back  into  the  splendid  likeness  of  his  Creator,  endowed  with 
a  love  which,  guided  by  the  light  of  reason  and  revealed  truth, 
would  freely  bend  in  gratitude  toward  God  and  enjoy  with  Him 
the  happiness  of  eternal  sonship. 

And  for  this  end  Moses  had  not  simply  to  seek  the  means  of 
strengthening  his  authority  by  terrifying  the  Israelites  into  sub- 
mission through  a  divine  magic,  but  he  had  to  adopt  a  process  of 
education  by  which  they  would  be  brought  to  know  and  to  do 
what  constitutes  man's  highest  claim  to  dignity.  In  this  educa- 
tional process  God  enlightens  Moses,  and  it  is  as  a  system  of 
pedagogy,  inspired  and  ever-efficient  in  all  its  fundamentals  for 
the  upbuilding  of  character  that  we  must  regard  the  Mosaic  Books 
of  the  Bible,  as  setting  forth  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  during  all  time. 

There  were  two  things  which  Moses  as  the  inspired  instrument 
of  the  designs  of  Yahwe  fully  realized.  If  he  was  to  undeiiake 
the  task  of  educating  this  people  to  a  full  realization  of  their 
high  calling,  the  beginning  must  be  made  in  undoing  the  false 
•notions,  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which  they  had  imbibed 
during  their  long  sojourn  and  subjection  in  Egypt.  Their  social 
and  religious  views  had  all  been  tainted  by  contact  with  and  sub- 
mission to  a  people,  highly  religious  indeed,  but  given  to  a  false 
worship,  a  religion  more  or  less  materialistic,  yet  full  of  that  sym- 
bolism which  idealizes  and  mystifies  what  the  sense  of  lust  wor- 
ships. 
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Yet  Moses,  in  uprooting  the  superstition  and  sensuality  of  the 
famihar  Egyptian  cult,  which,  whilst  the  Jews  had  denied  it,  they 
had  nevertheless  unconsciously  imitated,  would  not  proceed  by 
the  false  method  of  a  sudden  and  radical  destruction  of  cherished 
images.  If  he  sets  out  to  construct  an  entirely  new  edifice  of  the 
Divine  conception  in  the  mind  of  Israel,  he  will,  at  the  same  time, 
make  use  of  all  that  is  good  or  available  in  the  old  material.  Thus 
may  he  wean  his  people  from  the  fond  memories  of  degrading 
relaxations  which,  amid  their  daily  toil,  had  taken  on  the  glamor 
of  enjoyments. 

And  here  in  the  sequestered  plain,  sheltered  by  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  the  Sinaitic  group,  everything  was  calculated  to  make  the 
lessons,  which  Moses  was  to  teach  his  people,  impressive.  "  The 
cliff,"  writes  Geikie,  describing  this  spot,  "  rising  like  a  huge  altar 
in  front  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  visible  against  the  sky  in 
lonely  grandeur,  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole  plain,  is  the  very 
image  of  the  mount  that  might  be  touched,  and  from  which  the 
voice  of  God  might  be  heard,  far  and  wide,  over  the  stillness  of 
the  plain  below,  widened  at  that  point  to  its  utmost  extent  by  the 
confluence  of  all  the  contiguous  valleys."  The  sounds  of  the 
voice  are  readily  borne  from  the  "  mountain  of  God,"  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  silent  plain,  which  is  four  hundred  acres  in 
size,  and  is  fringed  by  semicircular  plains  all  around,  reaching  into 
mountains,  from  which  the  outlook  upon  the  main  elevation  is 
still  clear. 

Here,  then,  we  learn  the  first  pages  of  Genesis.  St.  Ignatius, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Spiritual  Exercises,  insists  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  beginning  the  thorough  reformation  of  life  by  the  reflec- 
tion upon  our  origin,  our  creation.  And  the  thought  that  came 
to  the  founder  of  the  Ignatian  method  of  spiritual  regeneration  in 
the  retirement  of  Manresa,  had  been,  three  thousand  years  before, 
the  inspiration  of  Moses  on  the  mountain-top.  He  would  give  a 
retreat  to  his  people ;  and  its  first  meditation  would  be  on  the 
origin  of  man — the  Creation. 

We  may,  therefore,  take  up  the  Book  of  Genesis  at  this  very 
point,  now  that  we  have  placed  ourselves  in  an  attitude  similar  to 
that  under  which  it  was  made  known  to  the  Israelites  in  the  shadow 
of  Mt.  Sinai. 
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Many  things  in  the  reading  of  the  first  portion  of  the  Bible 
that  would  seem  to  us  strange  and  half  unreal — only  that  we  know 
they  are  true,  if  we  but  rightly  penetrate  their  intended  sense — 
many  things,  I  say,  will  now  seem  clearer,  because  we  know  some- 
thing of  the  time  and  place  and  circumstances  and  the  custom  of 
speech  and  manner  in  the  lands  where  these  things  happened. 
Moses,  too,  the  grand  genius  and  lawgiver,  who  seems  almost 
unapproachable  in  his  giant  form  (even  as  Michael  Arjgelo  con- 
ceived him),  will  appear  to  us  a  more  real  natural  figure,  whose 
actions  and  words  we  can  understand  the  better,  because  they 
come  from  the  man  endowed  indeed  with  royal  gifts  of  mind  and 
heart,  yet  a  man  for  all  that,  subject  to  infirmity,  and  therefore  an 
encouragement  to  us,  for  whom  God  designed  him,  not  only  as  a 
model  of  the  legislator,  but  as  an  example  of  the  gentle  forbear- 
ance that  has  given  him  the  title  of  the  "  meekest  of  men." 


Here  the  Professor  broke  off,  saying  that  he  had  an  engage- 
ment which  would  not  allow  him  to  continue  at  present  the  inter- 
esting subject  of  the  pedagogy  of  Moses,  but  that  he  would 
resume  the  theme  at  the  next  lecture  with  the  Bible  (Book  of 
Genesis)  in  hand. 
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CoQcluding  Article. 

IN  studying  the  conflict  between  Socialism  and  our  institutions, 
we  should  not  neglect  to  examine  the  conservative  position 
somewhat  closely.  We  resist  Socialism;  we  present  argument, 
consideration,  accusation  against  it,  pointing  out  fallacy,  danger, 
inconsistency,  and  the  like,  and  appeahng  to  the  good  sense  of 
mature  men  to  hinder  its  advance.  In  taking  this  position  against 
Socialism,  we  impHedly  take  an  attitude  toward  the  present  order 
of  society.  When  Socialism  claims  that  the  interests  of  humanity, 
progress,  justice  are  in  jeopardy,  that  they  can  be  saved  only  by 
social  reorganization,  we  deny  the  accusation  and  resent  it  strongly. 
In  so  doing,  what  do  we  defend  ? 

Surely  not  everything  in  the  present  order ;    not  all  of  the 
social  conditions,  nor  all  of  the  destructive  tendencies,  nor  all  of 
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the  dominant  ideals  of  our  times  ;  surely  not  all  of  the  practices, 
not  all  of  the  failures,  nor  all  of  the  mistaken  philosophy  which 
has  worked  itself  into  the  very  heart  of  our  civilization.  We 
would  not  necessarily  defend  the  domination  of  the  industrial 
element  in  society ;  nor  would  we  wish  to  approve  of  the  maxi- 
mum of  property  attained  in  the  multi-millionaire,  or  of  the 
minimum  reached  in  the  miserable  uncertainty  of  an  unskilled 
laborer's  existence ;  we  would  not  wish  to  approve  of  the  political 
power  that  wealth  may  reach,  nor  of  the  political  dependence  that 
poverty  may  entail.  Hence  the  conservative  should  discriminate. 
He  should  know  his  limitations,  the  nature  of  his  position,  and 
the  justification  of  it.  The  failure  of  such  discrimination  has  often 
exposed  him  to  defeat  in  argument  and  failure  in  actual  defence. 
It  may  be  well  in  concluding  this  series  to  suggest  some  thoughts 
along  this  line,  with  a  view  to  strengthen,  possibly,  the  positipa 
against  Socialism  which  one  feels  compelled  to  take. 

The  Conservative  Defence. 

Roughly  speaking,  Church,  State,  Court,  Legislature,  Em- 
ployer, and  Property  Owner  are  conservative.  They  unite  in 
defence  of  the  existing  order,  although  their  motives  vary  and 
their  fundamental  philosophy  be  totally  at  variance.  We  find 
common  to  all  certain  views  which  it  may  be  well  to  state. 

The  first  feature  of  the  conservative  attitude  is  in  the  presump- 
tion which  is  always  in  favor  of  an  existing  social  order.  We  have 
our  social  system  as  an  established  fact ;  it  actually  gives  stability, 
order,  definition  to  social  relations.  We  act,  think,  teach,  we 
interpret  life  and  guide  it,  in  and  through  and  by  the  social  rela- 
tions based  on  the  system  of  society  which  obtains.  In  its 
essentials  it  meets  successfully  any  ethical  or  social  test  which  we 
can  intelligently  apply  as  we  understand  life.  Hence  the  fact  that 
our  social  order,  stable,  traditional,  sanctioned,  does  exist,  justifies- 
a  presumption  that  it  is  in  essentials  right.  Were  we  living  under 
Socialism  to-day,  this  presumption  would  favor  it,  just  as  it  now 
favors  the  present  order.  The  presumption  is  not  absolute  or 
final ;  the  fact  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  rightness,  but  it  is  a. 
valid  presumption,  and  is  so  understood  here.  This  position  does 
not  suppose  that  society  is  at  a  standstill.     Social  orders  have 
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passed  away,  and  others  will  pass  away.  Progress  results  from 
conflict.  Unless  reform  movements  arise,  stagnation  results ; 
unless  government,  religion,  and  powerful  social  classes  success- 
fully resist  the  extreme  aims  of  reform,  we  have  revolution.  The 
struggle  and  the  whole  onward  movement  of  life  develop  new 
ethical  conceptions,  humaner  public  opinion,  gradual  modification 
of  institutions,  and  better  care  of  the  weak.  Allowing  for  all  of 
this,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  an  existing  order — hence  it  is 
the  first  element  in  the  conservative  position. 

Secondly,  it  seems  that  this  particular  social  order,  known  as 
individualistic,  whose  distinctive  trait  is  private  ownership  of  capital,, 
is  sanctioned  by  the  history  of  human  progress.  This  appears  to 
be  the  thought  of  Leo  XIII,  who  says  in  his  Encyclical  on  the 
Condition  of  Labor :  "  The  common  opinion  of  mankind,  little 
affected  by  the  few  dissentients  who  have  contended  for  the  oppo- 
site view,  has  found  in  the  careful  study  of  nature,  and  in  the  laws 
of  nature,  the  foundations  of  the  division  of  property,  and  the 
practice  of  all  ages  has  consecrated  the  principle  of  private  owner- 
ship as  being  preeminently  in  conformity  with  human  nature  and 
as  conducing  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner  to  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  human  existence."  The  main  support  of  the 
institution  of  private  ownership  of  capital  seems  to  be  in  the  his- 
torical development  of  civilization,  and  in  the  actual  superiority 
of  the  present  over  any  preceding  age  in  the  essentials  of  progress. 
The  argument  in  favor  of  the  present  order  is  often  confused,  for 
private  ownership  as  an  institution  and  private  ownership  of  capital 
are  taken  as  synonymous,  whereas  they  are  distinct.  One  of  the 
ablest  presentations  by  a  Catholic  writer  against  Socialism,  in  the 
development  of  this  historical  argument  in  favor  of  private  property, 
represents  it  as  practically  universal,  permanent  in  the  midst  of 
change  in  philosophy  and  institutions,  striking  more  deeply  into 
life  as  culture  advanced.  It  is  then  stated  that  communists  and 
Socialists  are  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  human  race  because  in. 
attacking  private  property  they  attack  something  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  the  race.  This  customary  confusion 
or  error  against  Socialism  weakens  very  much  the  actual  argu- 
ment, but  it  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  historical  argument 
itself  in  favor  of  the  existing  social  order.     The  strong  facts  of 
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history,  the  achievements  of  our  institutions,  the  vitality  that  is  in 
them,  the  actual  purification  and  elevation  accomplished,  taken  in 
themselves,  furnish  the  conservative  with  abundant  sources  of 
argument.  He  occasionally  argues  badly,  he  may  not  always  be 
entirely  honest  in  his  form  of  ipresentation,  he  may  be  blind  to 
facts  at  times,  but,  notwithstanding  such  mistakes,  there  is  great 
strength  in  the  historical  argument. 

No  open-minded  man  can  be  blind  to  the  defects,  limitations 
and  failures  of  our  institutions.  In  fact,  we  often  hear  Sciid,  that, 
bad  as  conditions  may  be,  nothing  offered  by  Socialism  promises 
relief.  Society  has  come  to  its  strongest  form  as  it  is  now  organized. 
If  present  leadership  can  do  no  more,  no  more  can  be  done  by 
any  leadership.  However,  the  discriminating  conservative  who 
says  this  sees  in  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  achievements  of 
the  present,  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  believe  in  the  reform  power 
of  society  as  now  organized.  Immense  reforms  have  been  accom- 
plished, others  will  yet  be  accomplished  as  far  as  institutions  cause 
the  evils  in  question.  An  employer  of  labor  stated  recently :  "  It 
is  folly  to  talk  about  the  Golden  Rule  being  obsolete.  True,  it 
establishes  a  standard  which  imperfect  human  nature  can  only 
aspire  to,  but  never  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country 
has  {sic)  its  teachings  been  so  fully  regarded  and  complied  with, 
as  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  five  years ;  never  have  the 
contributions  to  charity,  benevolence,  morals,  and  for  the  uplifting 
of  the  lower  classes  been  equalled ;  never  has  {sic)  there  been  such 
general  personal  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  mankind ;  never 
has  the  wage-earning  class  been  so  well  paid,  and  so  justly  and 
humanely  treated  by  the  employer."^  Whatever  exaggeration 
this  statement  may  contain,  however  aptly  it  might  be  turned  back 
on  the  author  whose  statement  supposes  the  massive  poverty  and 
need  of  charity  which  are  meeting  relief,  it  remains  undeniable 
that  immense  reforms  have  been  realized.  We  may  even  grant 
that  the  agitation  of  Socialism  hastened  these  reforms  without  in 
the  least  impairing  the  value  of  the  main  thought. 

Finally  the  conservative  sees  in  the  many  ills  of  modern  life, 
a  great  variety  of  causes.  Social  institutions,  private  ownership 
of  capital,  are  but  some  of  many  causes ;  these  being  to  a  consider- 

^  Bulletin  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  April,  1903. 
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able  extent  beyond  the  reach  of  any  social  reform  as  such.  Pas- 
sion and  sin,  idleness  and  recklessness,  lack  of  judgment,  ex- 
travagance, improvidence,  natural  human  limitations,  accidents  of 
social  organization  and  of  nature,  are  causes  of  evils,  of  misery, 
of  dependence,  coordinately  with  social  institutions.  When  the 
conservative  has  thus  restricted  the  imputations  of  social  wrong 
to  the  objective  degree  in  which  social  institutions  are  causes,  he 
is  absolutely  certain  that  the  probabilities  of  reform  in  the  present 
order  are  ample. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  conservative  position  rests  on  the 
presumption  in  favor  of  an  existing  social  order  ;  on  the  historical 
argument  which  shows  that  this  order  is  closely  identified  with 
human  progress ;  on  the  actual  reforms  accomplished,  and  those 
reasonably  expected ;  on  the  fact  that  the  social  order  as  a  social 
order  may  not  be  blamed  indiscriminately  for  all  social  ills,  and 
further,  that,  in  as  far  as  the  social  order  is  to  blame,  it  can  reform 
conditions.  Government  defends  the  present  order  in  the  name 
of  material  progress,  religion  upholds  it  in  the  name  of  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare,  the  favored  classes  support  it  in  the  name  of  self- 
interest,  but  all  are  in  harmony  in  making  defence  against 
Socialism. 

There  is  another  consideration  alleged  by  conservatism  against 
Socialism  which  merits  particular  notice,  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it — namely,  the  inviolability  of  private 
property.  We  are  told  that  Socialism  violates  natural  justice : 
that  the  sacredness  of  property  is  an  axiom.  We  find  much  con- 
fusion in  the  statement  and  application  of  the  thought ;  hence  it 
may  be  well  to  examine  it  briefly.  This  will  be  done  merely  as 
an  abstract  analysis — isolated  from  the  historical  argument  for 
private  property. 

Natural  Law  and  the  Social  Order. 

The  principles  of  natural  law  are  absolute,  immutable,  because 
they  are  formulated  to  express  relations  fixed  in  nature.  The 
conditions  in  which  natural  laws  are  applied  are  variable.  Natural 
law  sanctions  private  ownership  of  property;  it  seems  even  to 
demand  it  as  a  primary  individual  and  social  necessity.  In  dis- 
cussing the  relation  of  natural  law  to  private  property,  however. 
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we  should  distinguish  the  objects  of  property  right,  e.  g.,  whether 
slaves,  land,  mines,  capital,  etc.,  may  be  owned  as  private  prop- 
erty ;  the  subject  of  property  right,  e.  g.,  who  may  own  property, 
slaves,  married  women ;  the  process  of  acquiring  property  rights, 
e.  g.,  by  inheritance,  by  personal  labor,  by  occupation,  by  specu- 
lation, by  organizing  and  directing  the  labor  of  many,  by  invest- 
ing money  or  placing  it  at  interest  while  living  an  idle  life  ;  the 
limitations  to  which  private  ownership  may  be  subjected. 

Suum  cuique  is  the  natural  law  of  justice,  but  the  history  of 
society  shows  great  variations  in  the  content  of  suum,  due  to  the 
changes  in  positive  custom  or  civil  law.  Now  the  present-day 
controversy  with  Socialism  hinges  on  the  positive  civil  law  defin- 
ing property,  and  conservatism's  defence  is  a  defence  of  existing 
civil  conditions  as  in  themselves  just.  At  one  time  slaves,  at 
another  time  serfs  could  own  no  property,  while  all  that  either 
produced  belonged  to  master  or  lord.  Evidently  moral  law 
recognized  these  conditions,  for  it  is  not  clear  that  they  directly 
violated  fundamental  natural  law.  Once  social  institutions  have 
fixed  the  what,  how,  who  of  private  ownership,  natural  law  sanc- 
tions relations  thus  established  and  suum  cuique  becomes  con- 
crete, exact.  Natural  law  clearly  gives  to  every  individual  the 
right  to  the  ownership  of  such  things  as  are  necessary  to  his 
reasonable  perfection  or  development.  Above  that  level,  when 
one  appeals  to  natural  law  or  justice  to  defend  the  social  order, 
one  should  discriminate  carefully  between  an  historical  argument 
intended  to  prove  that  the  present  social  order  is  necessary  or 
legitimate,  and  a  principle  of  natural  law  which,  theoretically,  is 
indifferent  to  one  of  many  social  orders. 

Present  institutions  place  no  maximum  limit  on  the  content 
of  suum.  One  may  own,  use,  manage  tens  of  millions.  One  may 
acquire  these  millions  by  monopoly,  by  speculation,  by  com- 
merce, by  profits  based  on  the  labor  of  thousands  of  workmen, 
by  inheritance.  In  this  acquisition  much  may  be  due  to  the  tech- 
nical, economic,  social,  legal  circumstances  in  which  business  is 
done — (known  among  the  Germans  as  conjunctur),  and  only  a 
minor  part  may  be  due  to  personal  effort.  Present  institutions 
place  no  minimum  limit  on  the  content  of  suum.  The  blundering 
unskilled  laborer  has  no  legal  guarantee  of  food,  clothing,  shelter. 
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Natural  law  does  give  him  rights  which  our  civil  organization 
does  not  guarantee.  It  sanctions  property  rights  while  it  prac- 
tically ignores  the  fundamental  human  right  of  the  individual; 
it  protects  property  already  acquired,  but  does  not  guarantee  the 
opportunity  to  earn  it.  The  conservative  should  discriminate 
therefore  in  his  defence  of  existing  conditions.  The  unlimited 
maximum  and  the  undefined  minimum  are  each  logical  results 
of  our  social  system.  The  Socialist  has  definite  intentions  regard- 
ing Ithis  problem,  which  one  should  note  well  in  forming  an 
ethical  estimate  of  Socialism's  plans.  The  natural  law  as  an  ab- 
stract law  is  not  antagonized  by  it.  Suum  cuique  is  the  credo 
of  Socialism  professedly.  It  aims  to  make  a  new  concrete  defini- 
tion of  suum.  Once  that  is  made,  it  claims  that  it  would  enforce 
emphatically  the  natural  law.  It  says  that  anything  may  be 
owned  except  capital ;  no  one  may  acquire  by  any  industrial  pro- 
cess except  personal  labor ;  every  producer  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  own  a  maximum  of  what  he  produces.  In  fact,  the 
professed  intention  of  Socialism  might  be  expressed  in  these 
words,  found  in  the  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII :  "  Is  it  just  that  the 
fruit  of  a  man's  sweat  and  labor  should  be  possessed  and  enjoyed 
by  any  one  else?  As  effects  follow  their  cause,  so  it  is  just  and 
right  that  the  results  of  labor  should  belong  to  those  who  have 
bestowed  their  labor."  While  the  text  has  a  particular  applica- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Father,  it  seems  to  have  the  force 
of  a  principle.  Were  a  social  order  possible  wherein  labor  received 
nearly  all  that  it  produced — as  Socialism  pretends  to  hope — one 
would  have  difficulty  in  showing  that  it  violated  the  basic  principle 
laid  down  in  the  Encyclical,  "  the  inviolability  of  private  property."^ 
Natural  law  gives  to  every  individual  the  right  to  development, 
to  perfection,  and  to  the  means  required.  Any  social  order  which 
directly  suppresses,  or  violates  that  right,  is  inherently  wrong. 
Above  that  line  there  is  place  for  the  greatest  variations  in  kind 
of  property,  manner  of  acquiring  it,  limitations  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected. Whether  this  or  that  shall  be  property,  how  this  or  that 
person  may  own,  manage  or  dispose  of  property,  are  all  questions 
of  detail,  historically  determined  with  only  remote  relation  to 
absolute  natural  law.  When  a  social  order  exists  with  ethical 
sanction,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  to-day,  the  conservative  should 
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carefully  discriminate  between  the  absolute  natural  law  which  is 
indifferent  to  many  social  systems,  the  ethical  sanction  which  the 
existing  order  deserves,  the  historical  argument  that  the  existing 
order  is  («)  commanded  by  natural  law,  or  (^)  the  best  possible 
order.  The  essential  question  is  really  one  of  history  rather  than 
of  ethics,  except  that  the  problem  of  transition  from  one  order 
to  another  must  be  judged  strictly  by  current  ethical  standards. 
The  conservative  may  err  in  claiming  too  much  from  natural 
justice  for  his  position,  and  too  much  from  natural  justice  against 
the  socialist  position.  Once  the  minimum  natural  claim  of  the 
individual  to  development  is  recognized,  the  controversy  shifts 
from  ethics  to  history.  It  does  seem  impossible  to  devise  a  new 
system  which  on  the  whole  promises  more  than  the  present  system 
might  give  us  ;  but  it  seems  possible  to  accomplish  much  more 
than  all  that  has  yet  been  done  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life. 
The  best  defence  of  social  order  is  found,  not  in  ability  to  argue 
but  in  power  to  do.  As  before  suggested,  reasonable  reforms  are 
the  only  arguments  which  will  refute  Socialism.  If  the  whole 
ethical  question  simmers  down  to  one  of  fact,  viz. :  Is  the  present 
social  order  doing  its  duty  ?  is  it  guilty  of  criminal  neglect  ? 
is  social  justice  a  real  fact? — it  seems  evident  that  society's  duty 
is  to  work,  not  to  argue :  to  reform  wrongs  rather  than  to  resent 
Socialism.  We  can  not  escape  the  conclusion  that  society  must 
give  us  the  reforms  admittedly  called  for,  or  conservatism  must 
lose  every  support  of  its  position  except  that  of  superior  force. 

The  Real  Problem. 

The  first  assumption  of  Socialism,  viz.,  that  our  institutions 
are  bankrupt,  can  be  refuted  only  by  showing  that  they  are  not 
bankrupt.  The  strong  in  any  civilization  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  process  that  produces  the  weak  classes,  that  holds 
them  down,  that  shuts  them  out  from  claims  which  they  present 
against  society,  reveals  the  essential  destructive  tendency  of  insti- 
tutions which  endanger  the  social  order.  Now  our  industrial 
development  has  produced  in  modern  society  a  social  class  with 
-every  element  of  class  solidarity ;  class  consciousness,  identity  of 
interest,  of  rights  and  of  wrongs,  identity  of  origin,  of  place  and 
relation  in  life.     Facility  of  communication,  spread  of  education, 
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reading,  meeting,  contact,  strife  and  struggle  have  welded  the 
members  of  the  laboring  class  (the  portion  to  which  we  refer,  viz., 
the  discontented)  into  a  compact  mass,  A  distinctive  imposing 
phenomenon  of  society  to-day  is  surely  seen  in  this  industrial 
social  class.  However,  our  legal,  political  and  juridical  traditions 
recognize  no  class  in  the  United  States.  They  exalt  the  individual : 
government  exists  for  him,  rests  on  him.  It  is  our  glory  that 
class  and  caste  are  forever  banished  from  among  us.  Law,  Court, 
Executive,  therefore,  recognize  no  class  as  class  ;  employers  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  stand  with  them.  The  great  struggle  to-day, 
therefore,  is  found  in  the  attempt  of  this  strong,  aggressive  laboring 
class  as  a  class  to  break  our  legal  and  social  traditions  and  win 
recognition  as  a  class.  At  present,  the  main  effort  is  to  win  recog- 
nition as  a  class  merely  in  the  relations  with  employers  and  to 
secure,  nominally  general  legislation  which  in  fact  is  intended 
specially  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  class  itself.  Efforts  have 
been  made  repeatedly  to  build  up  a  political  party  on  the  class  as 
a  class,  and  strong  tendencies  are  again  at  work  with  the  same 
end  in  view.  The  clearest,  most  pronounced  manifestation  of  class 
consciousness,  class  purpose,  and  class  organization  is  found  in 
Socialism.  Its  roots  are  in  the  labor  movement.  The  emotional, 
logical  and  social  outcome  of  the  whole  movement  is  found  in 
Socialism.  There  are  really  few  principles  in  the  movement  that 
stand  strongly  against  Socialism.  The  opposition  is  largely  one  of 
policy,  of  tactics,  of  management.  We  can  trace  continuity  through 
the  two  movements  and  find  in  them  successive  stages  of  one 
imposing  and  powerful  development.  Personal  and  party  differ- 
ences, variations  in  temperament  and  policy  among  unions  and 
Socialism  are  marked  enough,  but  they  do  not  deprive  the  whole 
movement  of  the  discontented  of  its  essential  meaning. 

The  attitude  taken  by  the  conservative  forces  of  society  to  the 
whole  movement  seems  to  be  somewhat  confused.  The  ethical 
sense  of  conservatism  seems  to  favor  the  recognition  of  the 
organized  discontent  and  to  wish  to  make  considerable  conces- 
sions to  it.  The  religious  sense  of  conservatism  appears  to  sup- 
port that  feeling.  The  sterner  industrial  sense  of  conservatism 
demands  the  dissolution  of  the  class  of  the  discontented,  profess- 
ing willingness  to  deal  justly  with  the  individuals  as  individuals. 
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The  political  sense  of  conservatism  is  so  much  disturbed  by  party- 
interests  and  popular  caution  that  it  scarcely  comes  to  definite 
expression,  though  the  social  tendencies  now  at  work  seem  to 
promise  increasing  recognition  of  the  woes  of  the  discontented,  and 
corresponding  effort  to  alleviate  them.  This  confusion  of  the  whole 
conservative  mind  is  in  itself  a  problem.  The  distraction  felt  on 
all  sides  is  a  source  of  real  concern.  Did  society  possess  and 
adhere  to  a  united  philosophy  of  life,  one  might  coordinate  forces 
more  easily.  Were  we  to  understand  in  the  same  way,  basic 
human  rights  and  obligations,  individual  and  social  responsibility, 
duties  as  well  as  the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights  as  well  as 
the  duties  of  men,  much  could  be  done.  The  failure  of  conserva- 
tism to  possess  this  unified,  clarified  consciousness  arrests  its 
nobler  impulses  and  allows  it  to  do  less  than  its  duty  toward 
securing  social  peace.  We  need  a  mighty  synthesis  in  our  diffi- 
culties ;  a  commanding  mind  that  will  see  life  in  all  its  relations ;  see 
problems  in  all  their  bearings,  and  coordinate  conscience,  religion, 
law  and  state  in  the  service  of  society.  The  world  has  recog- 
nized in  Leo  XIII  such  a  mind,  and  in  his  work  such  an  effort. 
He  was  heard  with  respect  and  reverence,  but  the  impulse  to 
follow  him  did  not  arise  except  where  faith  was  found.  If  history, 
psychology  and  ethics  teach  us  anything,  they  teach  us  that  any 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  great  social  question  must  be  the  result 
of  belief  in  a  synthetic  view  of  life  and  of  consequent  harmonious 
cooperation  of  its  industrial,  legal,  ethical  and  religious  forces. 
The  next  step  in  social  progress  should  be  the  effort  to  unite  them 
on  some  acceptable  understanding  of  the  principles  that  underlie 
the  whole  modem  problem.    With  that  as  a  starting-point,  hopeful 

results  would  quickly  come. 

William  J.  Kerby. 
Catholic  University,  Washington. 


THE  IDEAL  CATHOLIC  COLLEGE. 
A  Plea  for  Higher  Ideals. 

IT  is  good  for  workers,  for  busy  men,  to  have  ideals,  else  were 
this  busy  world  a  mere  factory  of  shoddy !     And  as  students 
in  an  artist's  class  keep  ever  looking  up  from  their  copies  to  the 
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model,  so  the  wise  toiler  does  not  keep  his  ideal  locked  up  in  his 
breast,  but  has  it  ever  before  him  to  correct  his  outlines,  make  his 
weak  tracings  stronger,  and  erase  those  straggling  additions  that 
detract  from  the  harmony  of  the  completed  picture.  It  is  good 
above  all  for  Catholics  to  have  ideals,  for  without  Catholic  ideals 
the  spiritual  poetry  of  the  world  would  be  like  unto  a  region  ice- 
bound. 

And  the  Utopia  that  comes  before  the  mind  of  the  educated 
Catholic  oftener,  perhaps,  than  any  other  is  that  of  an  Ideal 
Catholic  College.  This  is  the  case  especially  with  persons  who 
have  not  long  passed  into  man's  estate,  who  are  beginning  to 
realize  less  dimly  every  day  their  own  mental  gaps  and  deficien- 
cies, and  who  are  tempted  to  throw  most  of  the  blame  for  their 
condition  rather  on  their  former  college  and  teachers  than  on  their 
own  weak,  unchastened  wills.  How  many  men  after  the  years 
they  have  spent  on  the  arts  and  humanities  in  a  classical  college 
are  not  tempted,  when  they  realize  how  wofuUy  ignorant  they  are, 
to  reecho  the  old  educational  heresy  underlying  the  question 
"  What  is  the  use  of  a  classical  education  ?  Why  did  they  not 
teach  me  something  useful  ?  "  To  devote  space  to  answering  this 
question  would  be  but  flogging  a  dying  horse.  It  will  be  enough 
to  say  that  if  even  a  misapplied  classical  education  will  enable  a 
man  to  realize  and  remedy  his  own  ignorance,  it  has  done  more 
for  him  than  perhaps  the  most  modish  system  of  commercial  and 
pseudo-scientific  cram  would  have  done  with  the  marvellous  self- 
complacency  and  intellectual  flatulence  that  it  engenders  and 
which  lasts  usually  to  the  grave. 

Most  of  my  readers  will,  I  think,  have  in  their  minds  their 
own  ideal  of  what  a  Catholic  college  should  be.  Many  can  have 
no  hope  of  direct  benefit  to  themselves  through  the  partial  fulfil- 
ment— for  only  so  far  can  ideals  be  realized,  alas ! — of  their  own 
pet  ideal ;  but  as  they  live  again  in  their  posterity,  so  let  them 
wish  to  be  educated  again  in  their  sons  and  daughters.  Let  us 
then  compare  our  ideals  and  see  which  of  us  has  the  noblest  that 
is  practicable. 

A  Recipe. 

The  ideal  Catholic  college  would  on  its  purely  secular  side  be 
naturally  a  college  composed  of  each  of  those  various  depart- 
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ments  of  human  learning,  modelled  on  its  corresponding  depart- 
ment in  that  college  where  a  particular  subject  was  generally 
regarded  as  being  taught  best.  This  idea  of  a  college  would  be 
thus  a  purely  composite  idea,  and  an  idea  that  could  be  but  imper- 
fectly realized.  Limited  means  and  a  system  limited  to  local 
needs,  whether  of  town,  state  or  nation,  must  always  prevent  the 
realization  of  such  an  ideal. 

But,  granted  the  purse  of  a  Fortunatus  to  spend,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  a  Solomon  to  spend  it,  we  should  not  then  have 
approached  the  ideal  college  even  on  its  purely  secular  side. 
There  would  be  wanting  tradition,  that  subtle  and  indefinable 
genius  loci,  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  a  long-established  college, 
and  whose  absence  hampers  for  years  the  work  of  the  ablest 
teachers  and  disciplinarians  in  any  new  school  or  institute  of  learn- 
ing. This  is  the  reason  a  reformed  old  college  can,  under  com- 
petent management,  hold  its  own  successfully  against  the  most 
up-to-date  of  new  schools  with  the  best  scientific  equipment  of 
staff,  appliances,  class-rooms,  laboratories. 

The  idea  of  such  a  college  would  not  be  hard  to  frame  on 
paper.  This  college  has  the  best  system  of  teaching  mathematics ; 
that  college  is  deservedly  famed  for  the  quality  and  character  of 
its  training  in  chemistry,  or  physics,  or  electricity ;  this  college 
sends  into  the  world  the  best  linguists ;  that  college  is  noted  for 
its  sound  classical  scholars ;  this  college  produces  the  best 
athletes ;  that  college  the  ablest  men  of  business ;  to  every  col- 
lege its  own  speciality.  Let  us  combine  all  these  excellences  and 
we  get  our  ideal  college,  from  the  merely  worldly  point  of  view. 
How  low  this  ideal  is  by  the  side  of  our  poorest,  worst-equipped 
Catholic  college,  every  religious  man  will  at  once  perceive. 

The  ideal  Catholic  college  would  be  then  a  college  that  con- 
tained the  foregoing  combination  of  secular  excellences,  and  that 
taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
the  best  Catholics. 

Wanted  a  College  ! 

Now  where  are  we  to  look  for  a  college  that  trains  the  souls 
of  its  students  in  the  best  possible  way  ?  It  would  be  far  easier 
to  name  off-hand  the  best  system  of  classical  or  mathematical 
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instruction,  out  of  so  many  competing  systems,  than  to  answer 
this  question.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  not  because  our  religious 
training  is  stereotyped  and  very  much  the  same  anywhere  ? 

Is  the  religious  training  in  any  Catholic  college  perfect  ?  Far 
from  it !  Our  doctrines  are  perfect,  but  our  methods  of  imparting 
them  must  necessarily  be  as  imperfect  as  the  teachers.  There  must 
be  many  faults  in  our  best  colleges,  therefore,  and  our  Holy  Mother 
the  Church  is  ever  peculiarly  anxious  that  we  should  detect  and 
remedy  them  in  order  that  collegiate  life  may  be  a  help  and  not  a 
hindrance  to  salvation.  The  object  of  Catholic  training  is  to  con- 
vey the  maximum  of  good  to  the  greatest  possible  number.  To 
convey  the  maximum  of  good  to  a  great  number  but  not  to  the 
greatest  possible  would  be  a  fault  in  a  Catholic  institution.  A 
mass  of  matter  will  be  the  more  easily  electrified  in  proportion  to 
the  absence  of  bodies  in  it  that  resist  the  electric  current.  Just  as 
it  is  a  physical  truth  that  there  are  bodies  that  resist  electricity, 
so  it  is  a  sad  educational  truth  that  there  are  boys  and  girls  that 
cannot  be  spiritualized  by  life  in  colleges,  and  that  hinder  the  free 
course  of  the  electric  current  through  the  souls  of  others.  Where 
these  obstacles  exist,  the  maximum  of  good  is  not  being  conveyed 
to  the  greatest  possible  number;  there  is  a  "  short  circuit"  in  our 
electrical  system ;  there  is  a  leakage  of  force ;  there  is  a  fault  in 
our  college. 

To  find  our  ideal  Catholic  college  we  must,  therefore,  find 
these  faults  in  order  to  eliminate  them  from  our  system. 

"  Religious  Dyspepsia." 

I  have  met  at  times  past  students  of  many  Catholic  colleges 
who  were  not  practising  Catholics.  In  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  why  they  had  abandoned  their  duties,  the  usual  answer  was  : 
"  O,  I  had  so  much  religion  crammed  into  me  at  school  and  col- 
lege that  I  got  sick  of  it !  "  Every  priest  must  be  more  than 
familiar  with  this  reply.  I  have  just  received  this  answer  to  my 
question  from  two  former  pupils  of  my  own,  living  in  quarters  of 
the  globe  far  remote  from  me  and  each  other,  who  still  maintain 
a  correspondence  with  their  former  master.  These  were,  when  at 
college,  tractable  students  of  average  brain  power  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  of  good  character. 
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Such  iteration  of  an  old  familiar  reply  has  led  to  this  article, 
has  induced  me  to  ask  myself:  May  there  not  possibly  be  some- 
thing in  it  ?  I  hope  I  shall  not  shock  any  of  my  readers  by  the 
avowal,  but  I  earnestly  believe  there  is.  It  is  the  "  cramming  " 
of  religion  that  produces,  I  believe,  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
leakage  from  the  Catholic  students  of  our  Catholic  colleges. 

Much  of  our  religious  training  in  colleges  is  mere  routine  and 
appeals  to  the  head  chiefly,  very  little  to  the  heart.  Students  are 
roused  at  an  early,  sometimes  too  early,  hour.  Sleepy  in  summer, 
benumbed  in  winter,  equally  distracted  winter  and  summer  alike, 
sometimes  with  the  painful  feeling  of  hunger  that  all  young 
animals  experience  after  a  prolonged  fast,  they  are  driven  by  a 
task-master  into  the  chapel.  Morning  prayers  are  uttered 
mechanically,  and  then  comes  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
A  policeman  or  prefect  is  told  off  to  see  that  Catholic  boys  com- 
mit no  sacrilege!  They  are  lucky  if  they  are  allowed  to  genu- 
flect without  the  odious  accompaniment  of  the  prefect's  hand- 
clapping.  After  Mass  comes  study  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then 
a  breakfast  of  sorts,  usually  bolted.  As  human  kind  cannot  chew 
the  cud,  this  is  usually  the  beginning  of  life-long  dyspepsia. 
Religious  indigestion  arises  in  the  same  way. 

Routine  visits  are  made  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  during  the 
day,  with  a  policeman  at  the  head  and  another  at  the  tail  of  the 
procession.  On  a  feast-day  there  may  be  a  routine  Benediction. 
Once  a  month  a  policeman  goes  his  rounds  and  hales  the  delin- 
quents to  Confession.  I  dread  the  next  thought,  but  there  are, 
there  must  be,  routine  Communions.     It  is  all  part  of  the  system. 

Now  just  for  a  minute,  gentle  reader,  never  mind  a  defender 
of  the  system, — for  I  know  as  well  as  you  there  must  be  some 
system  and  some  routine — but  just  ask  yourself  the  question:  Is 
the  foregoing  description  fairly  true  ?  Does  it  resemble  any  of 
your  own  experiences  ?  I  know  that  destructive  criticism  is  an 
easy  task ;  but  that  is  all  that  concerns  us  at  present.  Let  us 
always  train  our  minds  to  meet  facts,  particularly  ugly  facts,  and 
we  shall  go  far  in  our  mental  life.  Let  deductions  come  in  their 
due  course  after  the  orderly  harvesting  and  gleaning  of  particular 
truths. 
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Intoxicated   by   Liberty. 

After  a  few  months  of  this  religious  routine  come  the  holi- 
days, and  good-by  to  books  and  routine — and,  in  how  many  cases, 
to  week-day  religion  ! 

Human  nature  would  not  be  human  nature  if  a  reaction  against 
all  kinds  of  routine  did  not  follow !  It  is  a  terrible  truth,  but  it 
is  the  truth  for  all  that,  and  must  be  faced,  that  the  greatest  abuses 
follow  in  the  holidays,  when  students  in  any  of  our  colleges  have 
been  treated  as  slaves,  and  not  taught  the  use  of  their  liberty. 

How  many  of  those  who  may  happen  to  read  this  article  have 
not  been  deeply  shocked,  and  their  religious  feeling  wounded  to 
the  quick,  at  the  conduct  of  Catholic  students  returning  home  in 
the  cars  on  the  first  day  of  the  holidays  ! 

Slaves  are  intoxicated  at  the  first  breath  of  freedom,  because 
they  know  not  how  to  use  their  liberty,  but  the  idea  of  intoxi- 
cation is  loathsome  in  connection  with  the  student  of  a  Catholic 
college.  I  knew  a  college  some  years  ago  of  much  pretension, 
whose  success  was  due  to  the  faded  glories  of  an  historic  past, 
where  it  would  almost  be  the  language  of  flattery  to  say  that 
license  prevailed  when  liberty  was  given,  or  rather,  as  liberty  was 
no  part  of  the  code,  whenever  the  Draconic  system  was  modified. 
Here  in  this  college  no  student  was  allowed  to  leave  the  grounds 
except  as  one  of  a  band  of  four,  each  band  in  charge  of  a  cas- 
socked  seminarian,  often  much  the  youngest  of  the  band,  and 
one  perhaps  just  promoted  from  the  lowest  college  class  to  the 
dignity  of  the  soutane.  There  was  to  me  something  incongruous 
in  the  sight  of  this  juvenile  wearer  of  the  cassock,  with  the  youth- 
ful down  still  fresh  on  his  cheek,  assuming  the  grave  responsibil- 
ity of  looking  after  the  conduct  of  four  bearded  veterans  anxious 
for  the  stolen  sweets  of  smuggled  whiskey  and  contraband 
tobacco.  When  by  its  iron  rules  a  college  resembles  a  refor- 
matory, corporal  punishment  of  a  kind  has  to  be  inflicted  freely, 
and  each  of  these  bearded  veterans  knew  the  penalty,  and  was 
callous  and  resigned.  The  delinquent  was  sure  to  get  his  punish- 
ment, and  if  he  showed  fight  to  one  of  the  prefects  he  was  simply 
flogged  by  the  four.  All  the  convicts,  I  mean  students,  were 
driven  in  a  chain-gang  to  Holy  Mass,  to  prayers  and  to  every- 
thing, and  I  wonder  how  many  of  those  whom  I  knew  then  go 
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regularly  now  to  a  Mass  of  obligation,  let  alone  to  the  free-will 
offering  of  a  weekday  Mass  ?  May  there  not  possibly,  and  I  ask 
the  question  with  all  respect  and  diffidence,  be  something  wrong 
with  a  system  whose  practical  result  is  that  all  the  religion  of 
one's  life-time  is  crowded  into  one  corner  of  one's  life  ?  To  make 
the  child  "  honor  his  Creator  in  the  days  of  his  youth  "  is  one 
thing,  and  to  make  the  child  honor  his  Creator  in  such  a  system 
as  to  produce  a  dislike  for  the  honor  of  his  Creator  ever  after- 
wards, is  another. 

The  Puritan  Snake. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  the  Mother  of  Liberty,  as  much  the 
mother  of  true  liberty  as  she  is  the  stern  foe  of  all  license.  Catholic 
teachers  who  cannot  train  their  pupils  to  use  their  liberty  aright, 
fall  very  far  short  of  the  Catholic  standard.  The  behavior  of  a 
student  whose  religion  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  scholastic  routine, 
will  not  be  different  on  the  first  day  of  the  holidays  from  the 
middle  of  term-time.  I  protest  vigorously  against  the  view  of 
those  stern  moralists  among  us  who  by  constantly  dwelling  on 
one  phase  of  Catholic  ascetical  thought  have  brought  themselves 
into  apparent  sympathy  with  the  Manichaeanism  of  the  Puritans. 
The  Catholic  Church  ever  sails  a  middle  course.  The  Puritans 
denounced  all  pleasures,  at  least  all  harmless  pleasures,  for  your 
saint  of  the  street-comer  is  often  a  sad  sinner  in  the  closet.  The 
opponents  of  the  Puritans,  who  finally  won  the  day,  were  Epicu- 
reans of  the  school  of  Horace,  not  of  the  great  teacher  Epicurus. 
The  Catholic  Church  alone  has  ever  consistently  held  the  middle 
course  between  these  extremes  and  left  the  soul  of  man  free.  She 
has  ever  taught  man  to  know  how  to  use  his  liberty,  to  be  master 
of  himself,  and  to  enjoy  all  sinless  pleasures.  Hence  Catholic 
England  was  "  Merrie  England,"  and  amongst  Catholics  alone 
was  found  the  true  joy  of  life.  France  would,  I  believe,  be 
"  Merrie "  France  to-day,  if  religion  were  not  driven  into  the 
sacristies  and  aristocratic  salons,  and  if  that  foul  fiend  of  French 
Puritanism  or  Jansenism  had  not  broken  the  thread  of  Catholic 
educational  life  and  alienated  the  clergy  from  the  laity  and  the 
laity  from  the  clergy,  that  unhappiest  of  all  divorces  in  any 
Catholic  country. 
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Catholic  Hot-houses. 

To  develop  further  our  idea  of  the  Catholic  college  we  must 
therefore  imitate  our  Mother  the  Church  in  her  careful  avoidance 
of  extremes.  A  plant  raised  in  a  hot-house  is  not  adapted  for  the 
turbulent  life  of  our  northern  climate,  and  if  for  experimental  pur- 
poses we  grow  one  of  our  home  plants  in  a  hot-house,  we  must 
take  care  to  let  it  have  its  proper  atmosphere,  without  which  it 
will  be  a  puny,  sapless  thing  at  the  best.  It  is  much  the  same  in 
a  college.  A  French  atmosphere  is,  I  think,  the  worst  atmos- 
phere possible  for  an  American  or  English  lad  brought  up  with 
Anglo-Saxon  ideas  and  institutions.  The  young  American  or 
Britisher  should  be  taught  to  use  his  liberty,  and  should  be  put 
upon  his  honor  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to  understand  the 
words  "honor"  and  "liberty." 

His  college  life  should  be  a  joyous  life ;  his  religion  should 
be  a  joy ;  the  trusting  by  his  masters  to  his  honor  and  not  to 
their  surveillance — that  bad  old  system  which  produces  more 
hypocrites  than  saints — should  be  his  proudest  privilege. 

But  how  are  we  to  effect  this  ? 

By  remodelling  the  system  where  it  is  faulty. 

Boy  Wanted  ! 

In  every  Catholic  college  there  should  be  one  priest  whose 
sole  duty  or  chief  duty  should  be  to  act  as  parish  priest  to  the 
students.  He  should  not  be  a  stiff,  hard,  hide-bound  reglententaire, 
but  a  man  of  genial,  kindly  soul,  one  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  keep  his  boyish  enthusiasm  and  sympathies  unimpaired, 
one  who  is  a  boy  himself.  In  every  diocese  there  is  a  full  score 
of  such  priests. 

Do  you  remember  that  splendid  sympathetic  study  of  such  a 
Father  in  the  first  part  of  Daudet's  Le  Petit  Chose,  that  beautiful 
book  marred  and  brutalized  by  the  style  boulevardier  of  its  second 
part,  Le  Petit  Chose  a  Paris  ?  What  a  splendid  prefect  he  would 
have  made  for  our  college  !  What  an  admirable  blend  of  prefect 
and  parish  priest ! 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  such  wealth  of  material  as  in 
our  Catholic  priesthood.  One  of  the  many  little  things  that 
astounds  an  educated  convert  is  the  number  of  priests  he  meets  of 
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middle  age  and  older,  who  have  retained  the  hearts  of  boys  amidst 
the  many  disillusions  that  they  have  met  in  their  career.  This 
explains  why  in  English  literature  a  non- Catholic  writer  will 
usually  depict  an  old  Irish  priest,  a  priest  of  the  only  nationality 
he  has  met  as  a  rule,  as  "  a  jolly  priest,"  who  "  at  all  seasons  of 
innocent  jollity  "  is  always  the  leading  spirit. 

This  guileless  Nathaniel-like  character  is,  thank  God !  not 
peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  the  devoted  Irish  clergy,  though 
they  have  their  full  share  of  it.  Such  priests  are  to  be  found 
among  every  nationality,  as  this  boy-like  character  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  a  peaceful  Catholic  heart  and  not  of  any  distinction  of 
race.  "  Who  drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  be  fat "  is  an  historic 
absurdity ;  but  for  all  that  I  believe  that  he  who  wishes  to  rule 
boys  successfully  must  himself  be  a  boy  at  heart  and  in  sym- 
pathies. 

How  many  really  excellent  priests  and  schoolmasters  fail  at 
establishing  an  influence  over  their  youthful  subjects'  minds  sim- 
ply because,  in  utter  unconsciousness,  of  course,  they  act  and  talk 
and  move  amongst  their  charges  like  inhabitants  of  another 
sphere.  I  have  often  heard  a  good  and  holy  priest  giving  little 
lectures  to  a  class  of  boys  in  which  the  terms  of  scientific  the- 
ology were  repeated  like  spells  and  could  only  have  been  appre- 
ciated in  a  first-year  class  of  moral  theology.  Like  Goldsmith's 
young  rustics  they  wondered  at  one  head  carrying  all  the  learned 
words  the  good  priest  evidently  knew. 

We  sometimes  meet  men  in  charge  of  boys  and  young  men, 
who  seem  to  have  never  been  young  themselves,  excellent  men 
and  scholars  of  much  erudition,  who  appear  to  have  been  suckled 
by  a  folio  and  weaned  on  a  quarto,  who  can  describe  with  enthu- 
siasm the  Olympian  Games,  but  who  do  not  know  what  "  stealing 
a  base  "  means,  who  walk  about  among  their  boys  amazedly  like 
foreigners  listening  to  a  strange  tongue  and  wondering  what  it  all 
means.  Such  men  are  admirable  in  a  class-room,  but  as  directors 
or  prefects  of  boys  they  are  but  square  pegs  in  round  holes.  Boys, 
in  some  respects  more  clear-sighted  than  their  instructors,  are  the 
first  to  perceive  and  resent  the  incongruity  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment. 

For  our  ideal  collegiate  parish  priest  or  prefect,  however,  no 
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such  bookworm,  be  he  never  so  saintly,  would  do ;  we  want  the 
man  who  knows  boys  and  how  to  win  them. 

What  routine  he  employed,  he  would  limit  to  what  is  of  obli- 
gation. We  must  attend  Mass  on  Sundays  and  holydays  of 
obligation ;  with  regard  to  Mass  on  other  occasions  the  Church 
has  left  us  free,  that  we  may  have  something  of  our  own  to  offer, 
without  compulsion,  to  God.  Of  boys  over  twelve,  and  of  these 
alone  am  I  writing,  one  volunteer  at  a  weekday  Mass  is  better 
than  a  dozen  pressed  boys.  And  how  many  such  volunteers 
would  not  a  Catholic  Arnold  in  a  Catholic  Rugby  call  forth  ! 

Loafers  Must  Go  ! 

The  great  need  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain  is  a  Catholic 
Rugby,  a  public  school  where  Catholic  liberty  would  truly  pre- 
vail. If  an  Arnold  with  a  purely  natural  religion  at  his  command 
could  produce  the  really  admirable  results  that  he  did  indeed  pro- 
duce, what  might  we  not  expect  from  a  Catholic  college  conducted 
on  the  same  principles  with  all  the  supernatural  wealth  a  Catholic 
instructor  has  to  help  him  ?  Arnold's  first  principle  was  to  win 
the  heart  of  the  boy ;  his  second  principle  was  that  all  undesir- 
able students,  or  those  who  were  a  hindrance  to  others,  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  college.  As  he  said,  "  It  is  not  necessary 
that  this  should  be  a  school  of  three  hundred,  or  one  hundred, 
or  of  fifty  boys  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  school  of 
Christian  gentlemen." 

It  is  not  enough  for  instructors  to  see  that  they  themselves  do 
not  scandalize  one  of  the  little  ones,  they  must  see  to  it  that  no 
(TKcivSaXov  or  stumbling-block  be  in  their  college  from  the  pres- 
ence of  one  of  the  boys  themselves.  I  do  not  mean  in  a  spiritual 
sense  only,  for  what  Catholic  college  or  what  English  Arnold 
would  tolerate  for  a  moment  a  moral  offender  ?  As  we  know, 
Arnold  removed  quietly  from  Rugby  many  boys  who  were  good 
boys  in  themselves,  yet  either  stumbling-blocks  to  others  or  totally 
unfitted  for  college  life.  As  every  practical  teacher  knows,  all 
boys,  whose  parents  are  well-to-do,  are  not  necessarily  fitted  for 
life  in  a  college.  Many  boys  at  the  present  day  are  allowed  to 
dream  away  their  time  at  college  in  a  state  of  intellectual  torpor, 
when  they  might  do  wonderful  things  in  the  hands  of  a  compe- 
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tent  private  tutor  or  at  a  less  ambitious  school.  There  is  a  squeam- 
ishness  amongst  us  of  hurting  the  feeUngs  of  parents,  or  of  injur- 
ing the  finances  of  our  colleges  by  insisting  on  the  removal  of  an 
unsatisfactory  boy,  not  necessarily  a  dull  boy,  sometimes  even  a 
clever  boy.  But  this  must  be  done,  if  you  are  aiming  at  a  high 
standard  for  your  college,  and  if  you  are  not,  this  subject  has 
merely  an  academic  interest  for  you.  The  average  parent  of 
average  common  sense  will  soon  see  that  you  have  the  interests 
of  his  son  at  heart,  and  will  no  more  dream  of  dictating  his  stand- 
ard to  you  than  he  would  think  of  telling  a  watchmaker  how  to 
mend  his  watch. 

My  ideal  college  will  have  then  probably  small  numbers  from 
the  start;  and  let  them  be  smaller  at  first,  by  judicious  eliminating 
of  all  unplastic  material.  The  growth  will  be  but  gradual.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  opposition,  plenty  of  criticism,  and  little  en- 
couragement or  help  at  first ;  but  in  the  end,  after  much  patience 
and  tribulation,  I  think  I  can  safely  promise  all  those  who  think 
only  in  dollars  and  cents  that  it  will  pay.  I  swear  by  all  the 
dollar-gods  or  sterling-gods  that  were  ever  created  for  their 
creators'  adoration,  that  it  will  pay. 

When  it  is  found  that  your  original  high  standard  has  been 
kept  up  and  has  never  been  lowered  to  meet  some  individual  pupil's 
requirements,  it  will  be  a  privilege  for  a  student  to  enter  the  walls 
of  that  college.  It  will  be  an  honor  worth  competing  for,  and 
there  will  be  competition  for  it. 

We  Could  and  We  Would  ! 

If  there  is  room  in  the  State  for  hundreds  of  colleges  with 
distinctly  lower  aims,  with  purely  social  or  frankly  mercenary 
ideals,  there  ought  to  be  room  in  the  whole  country  for  one  such 
college  as  ours. 

Now,  at  the  present  moment  our  poorest  and  feeblest  Catholic 
college  is  to  Arnold's  Rugby  as  Rugby  was  to  the  other  English 
Protestant  public  schools  of  Arnold's  day,  just  because  it  is  a 
Catholic  college.  Would  not  a  Catholic  Rugby  be  as  superior  to 
the  bulk  of  our  Catholic  colleges  ? 

Is  it  an  impossible  ideal  ?  Can  you  not  picture  to  yourself  a 
college  with  a  sympathetic,  holy  priest  winning  the  souls  of  the 
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students  to  God,  winning  them  gradually,  breaking  down  for- 
malism and  routine  gradually,  but  winning  them  ?  It  is  a  grand 
picture — but  one,  I  feel  convinced,  that  could  be  realized.  And 
even  if  the  sciences  and  'ologies  were  a  little  behindhand  in  such 
a  college,  even  if  this  marvellous  brand-new  psychological  peda- 
gogy, or  pedagogical  psychology,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  had 
not  yet  found  its  way  there,  it  would  be  nearer,  I  think,  the  reali- 
zation of  our  ideal  Catholic  college  than  many  more  pretentious 
institutions. 

It  is  not  an  impossible  ideal !  Why  should  we  Catholics,  of 
all  the  people  in  the  world,  who  are  in  a  special  sense  the  heirs 
of  what  is  of  good  or  of  God  in  all  the  ages,  why  should  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  not  a  low,  but  the  lower  ideal  ?  We  who  have 
the  only  religion  in  the  world  that  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  every 
wind  and  breath  of  philosophy  or  science,  we  who  have  the  one 
infallible  touchstone,  we  whose  position  is  alone  secure,  should 
feel  ashamed  at  times  when  we  see  the  high  ideals  of  those  excel- 
lent men  outside  our  ranks  in  this  world,  and  when  we  think  how 
self-centred  we  are  and  how  contented  with  "  the  good,"  when  we 
might  easily  get  "  the  better."  The  old  proverb  tells  us,  Le  mieux 
est  souvent  Vennemi  du  bien;  but  in  our  case  the  reverse  too  often 
obtains. 

We  are  too  apt  to  sing,  "  God's  in  His  Heaven,  all's  right  with 
the  world ! "  and  to  fall  back  on  our  laissez-faire  style  of  doing 
things,  and  trusting  always  to  have  the  grand  old  Church  behind 
us  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  need. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  await  the  rise  of  a  new  college, 
some  phoenix  among  our  Catholic  colleges,  to  see  our  vision 
realized.  As  I  have  said  before,  an  old  college  has  something 
that  a  new  college  cannot  hope  to  obtain  for  years,  and  that  is, 
tradition  and  long-established  esprit  de  corps  \  and  by  a  sym- 
pathetic chief  and  prefects  of  the  right  stamp  much  of  the  obnox- 
ious formalism  that  has  grown  up  might  gradually  and  judiciously 
be  done  away  with.  It  would  be  edifying  to  see  a  Christian 
rivalry  among  our  historic  colleges,  as  to  which  could  concede 
the  largest  measure  of  Christian  hberty  to  its  subjects  with  per- 
fect knowledge  as  to  how  to  use  it.  The  result  might  be  more 
useful  to  the  soul  of  the  student  than  winning  even  a  base-ball 
match. 
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The  Rector  of  a  college  has  his  best  advisers  even  nearer  him 
than  he  thinks.  His  best  advisers  are  his  own  pupils.  Arnold 
learnt  more  from  his  boys  themselves  than  from  the  pages  of  any 
psychology,  but  it  takes  an  Arnold  to  win  the  confidence  of  boys, 
who  are,  once  they  are  won,  the  honestest  advisers  the  sun  shines 
upon.  The  next  best  advisers  are  for  obvious  reasons  the  boys 
who  have  just  left  college. 

I  do  not  despair  of  reading  in  the  time  to  come  the  "  School- 
days "  of  some  Catholic  "  Tom  Brown,"  marked  by  all  the  love 
and  affection  that  that  noble  teacher  Arnold  continued  to  inspire 
in  Judge  Hughes,  and  in  all  his  old  boys.  It  has  not  been  writ- 
ten yet,  as  Arnold's  experiment  has  not  yet  been  tried  amongst 
us.  We  are  waiting  for  the  "  high  man "  of  whom  Browning 
writes,  and,  as  the  times  are  ripe,  let  us  hope  we  shall  not  have 
long  to  wait. 

"That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 
Sees  it  and  does  it : 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 
Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 

That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one, 

His  hundred's  soon  hit : 
This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million, 

Misses  an  unit. 


Lofty  designs  must  close  in  like  effects  ! 

Loftily  lying. 
Leave  him — still  loftier  than  the  world  suspects, 

Living  and  dying."  ^ 

M.  D. 


BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

PART  II.— SILHOUETTES  FROM  ANJOU. 

Chapter  VI. — Good  Men  and  Women. 

HAD  I  the  brush  of  a  Greuze  or  a  Teniers,  I  might  reproduce 
types,  scenes,  and  customs  curious  from  more  than  one 
point  of  view.     Certain  it  is  that  I  should  not  lack  for  subjects. 

Sometimes,  as  I  think  I  have  said,  I  accompanied  my  sister  on 
her  walks  or  drives  in  our  part  of  Anjou,  and  with  her  visited  the 

1  A   Grammarian' s  Funeral. 
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homes  of  the  peasants.  These  good  people  received  us  with 
wonderful  cordiality.  You  should  have  seen  their  simple  joy 
when  Marguerite  appeared  at  their  cottage  doors !  Those  who 
were  in  the  house  ran  to  tell  the  members  of  the  family  who  were 
at  work  in  the  fields,  and  soon  the  whole  household  would  gather 
around  "  Mamzelle  and  the  little  chap."  Milk,  fruit,  cheese,  and 
wine,  sparkling  and  frothy  in  great  pitchers  of  brown  earthenware, 
— the  best  provisions  which  the  house  afforded  were  set  forth 
upon  the  table  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  My  sister  never  touched 
them,  but  I  was,  like  all  children,  always  hungry,  and  I  did  full 
justice  to  the  fruit  and  cream.  As  for  the  wine  of  Anjou,  which 
goes  right  to  the  head,  and  without  warning  surreptitiously  steals 
the  strength  out  of  one's  legs,  I  had  orders  never  to  accept  any. 
If  any  one  in  the  house  were  sick.  Marguerite  would  do  all  she 
could  to  improve  his  condition,  at  the  same  time,  by  her  sympathy 
and  encouragement,  helping  him  to  offer  up  his  sufferings.  Then 
she  would  talk  to  the  children,  inquire  as  to  their  behavior,  and 
get  them  to  say  their  prayers.  She  was  listened  to  as  if  she  were 
an  oracle,  father,  mother  and  children  readily  receiving  the  advice, 
encouragement  and,  when  occasion  demanded  it,  the  reproofs  of 
the  young  lady  from  Mesnil.  They  had  much  to  say  on  the  sub- 
jects which  are  uppermost  in  the  peasant's  mind,  the  storm  which 
beat  down  the  grain,  the  rain  which  bruised  the  grapes,  the 
diseases  of  their  horses  and  cattle,  all  the  mishaps  of  country  life, 
the  misbehavior  of  the  children  who  were  so  troublesome  to  bring 
up,  and  the  rest. 

The  country  people  of  Anjou  form  a  very  interesting  study. 
Essentially  Christian  for  the  most  part — at  least  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write — they  are,  as  a  general  rule,  gentle  and  peaceable, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  easily  take  fire,  and,  when  occasion 
arises,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  express  their  opinions.  At  first 
they  are  timid  and  silent  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  but  their 
jovial  humor  and  spontaneity  of  expression  soon  assert  themselves 
when  they  are  with  those  whom  they  know.  There  is  nothing 
more  entertaining  than  the  inexhaustible  conversation  of  the 
peasants — especially  the  peasants  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire. 
Allow  me  to  acquaint  you  with  a  i&v^  of  the  types  in  my  collec- 
tion. 
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We  will  first,  if  you  please,  visit  in  Marguerite's  train  the 
home  of  the  Chopins,  the  tenants  of  Dervalliere,  one  of  my  aunt's 
farms.  I  must  remind  you  that  these  good  people,  having  twelve 
children  to  rear,  had  placed  with  us,  in  the  capacity  of  domestics, 
the  two  oldest,  Gillette  and  Lexis,  who  are  already  old  acquaint- 
ances. The  father  of  the  Chopin  family  was  a  man  of  forty-five 
or  fifty  years,  of  a  jovial  and  cheerful  disposition,  which  he  main- 
tained by  means  of  frequent  visits  to  his  cellar.  If  he  occasion- 
ally went  down  sad  or  surly,  he  always  came  up  again  smiling 
and  gay ;  yet  he  never  left  his  reason  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
and  though,  after  drinking,  a  straight  line  might  no  longer  seem 
to  him  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  still  the  curves 
which  he  described  in  his  course  never  spread  as  far  as  the  ditch. 
I  never  saw  him  really  drunk,  but  his  natural  good  humor  was 
accentuated  when  his  nostrils  were  greeted  by  the  perfume  of  the 
lucent  emeralds  and  sparkling  diamonds  lighted  up  in  his  glass  by 
the  insinuating  little  demon  in  the  wine  of  Anjou.  Then  Chopin's 
heart  expanded  and  was  ready  to  take  in  the  whole  world.  He 
would  have  given  to  the  first-comer  all  the  savings  so  carefully 
put  by  in  the  old  woolen  stocking  in  the  bottom  of  the  chest. 
Fortunately  his  wife  was  on  the  look-out,  and  always  put  the  key 
in  her  pocket  when  she  saw  her  husband  coming  out  of  the  cellar 
or  returning  from  the  village,  where,  in  company  with  his  boon 
companions,  he  had  been  drinking  to  the  speedy  restoration  of 
the  monarchy. 

An  uncompromising  royalist  was  Chopin !  I  remember  one 
day  when  he  was  extremely  gay  he  took  me  aside,  and  communi- 
cated to  me  in  confidence  his  plans  for  the  government  of  France. 

"  See  here,  master,"  said  he,  in  all  seriousness,  "  the  Comtesse 
de  Cambord  must  die  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  Napoleon 
would  have  to  die  too  .  .  .  and  no  great  loss  either !  Very 
well !  Now  Henri  V  would  marry  the  widow  and  adopt  the 
child  (the  Prince  Imperial),  and  there  you  are,  with  everybody 
suited.     What  do  you  think  of  it,  master  ?  " 

The  pastor  met  him,  one  day,  and  reproved  him  for  having 
been  "  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  "  again.  "  As  for  that.  Father," 
he  answered,  "  you  ought  not  to  be  put  out.  It  is  not  a  bum 
this  time,  it's  only  a  scorch."     And,  as  Abbe  Aubry  moved  on 
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laughingly,  his  parishioner  called  after  him :  "  Tell  me  now, 
Father,  will  you  call  it  a  scorch  ?  I  want  to  know,  see  ?  Be- 
cause if  you're  not  going  to  call  it  a  scorch,  I'll  just  go  to  con- 
fession to  the  assistant,  and  he'll  let  me  off  easy,  that  I  know." 

One  more  anecdote  to  complete  the  portrait  of  the  man. 

A  few  years  before,  he  had  lost  his  mother-in-law,  the  widow 
Robin,  whose  peevish  disposition  had  brought  about  many  a 
storm  in  the  Chopin  household.  When  the  good  woman  passed 
out  of  this  life,  the  young  men  of  the  neighborhood  bore  her  body 
to  the  church  in  an  open  coffin,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  The  funeral  ceremonies  over,  the  procession  took  up 
its  way  to  the  cemetery.  The  road  thither  was  extremely  narrow 
and  overgrown  with  brambles,  which  as  the  bearers  moved  along 
switched  into  Widow  Robin's  face.  Aroused  by  the  pain,  the 
supposed  dead  woman,  who  had  only  been  in  a  stupor,  came  to 
life  again  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  mourners.  They  carried 
her  back  to  the  home  of  her  son-in-law.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  disposition  of  the  old  lady  was  in  any  way  softened  after  her 
resurrection.  Be  that  as  it  may,  two  years  later  Widow  Robin 
died  for  good,  and  was  strdghtway  carried  to  the  cemetery  along 
the  same  route  as  before.  At  this  point  the  story  becomes  a  bit 
scandalous.  They  say  that  Chopin,  when  the  procession  was 
about  to  pass  by  the  thorny  bushes,  called  out  in  an  anxious 
tone :  "  Easy,  boys,  easy !     Look  out  for  the  thorns  !  " 

I  will  not  swear  to  the  truth  of  this.  Tongues  wag  fast  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river ! 

Soon  after  her  recovery  from  the  illness  which  had  so  nearly 
proved  fatal.  Marguerite  had  to  go  to  the  Dervalliere  farm  to  see 
the  youngest  child,  little  Chariot,  who  was  troubled  with  convul- 
sions most  alarming  to  his  parents.  As  the  malady  was  not  at 
all  contagious,  my  sister  had  promised  that  I  might  go  with  her, 
at  which  I  was  wild  with  joy,  for  the  farmer's  wife  always  gave 
me  the  most  delicious  cream  and  the  very  finest  of  strawberries. 

When  we  reached  Dervalliere,  the  father  of  the  Chopin  family 
was  in  the  fields  with  two  of  his  boys,  the  oldest  of  the  children 
after  Cillete  and  Lexis.  His  wife,  hearing  Fanfan's  well-known 
trot,  came  out  of  the  house  surrounded  by  her  brood  of  little  ones 
romping,  playing  and  hanging   about   her   skirts   as  best   they 
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might,  all  except  Chariot,  the  little  sick  one,  who  was  asleep  in 
his  cradle.  Hardly  had  the  carriage  stopped  before  the  door 
when  the  good  woman  began  to  talk  and  kept  on  in  an  uninter- 
rupted stream  during  the  whole  of  our  stay. 

"  Well !  Good-day,  Mistress !  And  so  you  are  well  again 
now  ?  Well,  that's  good,  but  I  hadn't  much  hopes  of  it !  And 
is  every  one  well  at  the  house  ?  And  the  Mistress,  and  Monsieur 
Charles,  is  he  well  ?  And  how  is  his  little  lady  ?  And  so  he 
never  came  our  way  while  he  was  here  ?  And  I  was  saying : 
'  To  be  sure,  Monsieur  Charles  will  bring  his  wife  to  see  Derval- 
here  before  they  go.'  Well,  it's  a  pity  they  did  not  get  here.  I 
saw  her  the  other  day,  just  the  same,  when  she  took  the  carriage 
to  go  away.  My,  but  she  is  pretty  !  And  not  the  least  bit  proud 
with  a  person.  Monsieur  Charles  has  done  well  for  himself,  to 
be  sure.  And  I  hear  she  is  from  Lyons,  his  lady.  The  men 
say  it's  very  far  from  here.  It's  a  bigger  place  than  this,  isn't  it, 
Mistress  ?  " 

"  It  is  indeed,  Madame  Chopin.  It  is  a  large  city,  far  away 
from  here  at  the  other  end  of  France." 

"  You  don't  say !  And  there  are  a  lot  of  people  there,  I  sup- 
pose. Is  the  country  hke  ours  ?  Do  they  have  vineyards  ? 
Well,  if  they  are  all  like  Monsieur  Charles'  wife  they  must  be 
good  people,  that's  sure.  But  most  likely  it's  the  same  there  as  it 
is  in  most  places.  There  are  good,  and  there  are  bad,  aren't 
there.  Mistress?  But  it  must  be  a  fine  place,  since  Monsieur 
Charles  likes  it  so  well.  Ah,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here, 
Mamzelle  Marguerite.  How  is  Rose  ?  She  is  as  well  as  ever,  I 
suppose  ?  And  Cillette  and  Lexis,  are  you  still  suited  with  them  ? 
Well,  I'm  glad  of  that !  Let  me  tell  you.  Mistress,  if  they  give 
you  any  trouble,  just  box  their  ears  well.  You  can't  manage 
children  nowadays  without  it.  But  you  are  too  good,  Mam- 
zelle, you  couldn't  hurt  a  flea !  You're  too  tender  with  them,  and 
that's  why  they  cut  up  sometimes.  Mathurin,  go  quick  and  un- 
hitch Mamzelle's  horse,  and  take  him  round  and  feed  him.  My, 
but  he's  a  beautiful  little  beast !  And  look  at  the  heat  the  poor 
creature's  in !  Well,  no  wonder,  such  a  day  as  this.  Come  in, 
Mamzelle,  come  in,  if  you'll  be  so  good.  Things  don't  go  so 
bad  here,  thanks  be  to  God!     But  they  might  be  a  little  better, 
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too.  Chariot,  our  little  one,  has  been  so  sick  ever  since  Monday. 
He  turns  and  twists  and  jumps,  and  I  can't  get  him  still.  I  think 
it  must  be  worms  that  are  troubling  him.  I  had  a  mind  to  send 
for  the  doctor,  for  I  didn't  think  you'd  be  well  in  time.  Sit  down, 
do,  Mamzelle.  Marie,  pull  up  the  arm-chair  for  Mamzelle. 
Hurry  up,  you  lazy  child  !  My  senses  !  Where  did  I  ever  get 
such  a  ninny  as  that!  I  said  two  days  ago  to  my  husband: 
'Jean,  go  get  the  doctor! '  Not  that  I  like  Dr.  Durand.  He  is 
so  big  and  red,  he  scares  me,  that  man.  Well,  here  I  was  alone, 
and  afraid  the  poor  little  fellow  might  go  off  at  any  time,  and  my 
man  didn't  want  to  get  Dr.  Durand.  But  I  scolded  and  scolded, 
and  at  last  he  said  he'd  go.  But,  Lord,  Mamzelle,  he  was  so 
tipsy !  He  can't  be  two  days  without  taking  too  much.  Mathu- 
rin,  did  you  feed  Mamzelle's  little  horse  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mama." 

"Now,  you  children  just  get  out!  You  make  too  much 
noise.  Our  heads  are  splitting."  And  Madame  Chopin,  with  a 
vigorous  motion  of  her  arms,  swept  the  crowd  that  encumbered 
her  out  of  the  room,  and  closing  the  door  on  them,  seated  her- 
self and  resumed :  "  Well,  Mamzelle,  my  husband  started  off  in 
the  morning,  and  he  didn't  put  in  an  appearance,  and  neither  did 
the  doctor.  And  I  was  just  sure  he  was  tipsy  and  would  fall  in 
the  road.  Just  then  the  children  began  to  come  from  school,  and 
I  called  to  them :  *  Boys,  if  you  see  my  man  lying  in  the  road, 
push  him  over  into  the  ditch  so  the  stage  won't  run  over  him.' 
And  they  said  they  would ;  but  you  never  can  depend  on  chil- 
dren !  You  know  that,  Mamzelle.  Well,  at  last  my  man  came 
back.  By  that  time  it  was  after  seven  o'clock,  and,  would  you 
believe  it,  he  had  never  been  to  town  at  all !  I  knew  very  well 
where  he  had  been.  He  had  spent  his  time  at  the  inn,  drinking 
with  his  cronies !  Oh,  these  fool  men !  They  are  all  alike. 
Once  they  get  it  in  their  heads  to  drink,  the  Devil  himself  cannot 
change  their  minds !  Ah,  if  I  only  had  the  priest  here  we  used 
to  have.  Abbe  Rapin  !  He  could  keep  them  straight !  You 
didn't  know  him,  did  you,  Mamzelle  ?  Oh,  no.  He  was  before 
your  time.  It's  fifteen  years  since  he  was  sent  to  Mouilleron. 
He  was  already  getting  old  then.  His  hair  was  getting  white. 
'  Little  Grey,'  they  generally  called  him.     Ah,  but  it's  a  pity  he 
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ever  left  us !  I  remember  one  day  there  was  a  fellow  in  the 
church  who  kept  on  talking  at  High  Mass.  '  Little  Grey  *  was 
taking  up  the  collection,  and  he  saw  the  fellow  talking.  He  put 
down  the  collection  basket,  and  went  for  the  fellow  to  give  him  a 
good  whack.  Then  the  man  got  scared  and  ran  out  the  door, 
but  '  Little  Grey '  ran  after  him  in  his  surplice  and  biretta.  The 
man  ran  like  a  rabbit  to  the  other  end  of  the  place  where  it  comes 
up  against  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  thought  he  would  hide  in  old 
Souriceau's  garden — you  know  old  Souriceau  that  keeps  the 
shop  ?  Well,  '  Little  Grey '  was  right  on  his  heels,  however,  and 
when  he  went  in  the  door  '  Little  Grey'  flew  after  him,  jumped 
over  the  counter,  pounced  on  him  and  gave  him — his  benedic- 
tion !  You  can  imagine,  eh  ?  Well,  after  that  my  young  man 
knew  better  than  to  talk  in  church.  They  both  went  back,  and 
Abbe  Rapin  finished  the  collection,  and  the  young  man  kept  quite 
still  till  Mass  was  over,  and  then  he  went  to  confession  to  Abbe 
Rapin.  We  have  no  more  priests  like  that,  let  me  tell  you !  And 
more's  the  pity !  The  men  were  afraid  to  get  tipsy  those  days. 
'  Look  out ! '  they  would  say,  '  Here  comes  Little  Grey.'  And 
my,  but  he  could  preach  !  That  was  preaching !  When  he  first 
came — and  he  was  just  priested  then — he  could  preach  very  well 
even  then,  a  little  young  priest  just  fresh  made,  and  he  knew  how 
to  preach  right  off.  After  him  we  had  Abbe  Guibert,  the  strong 
man,  they  called  him.  My,  but  he  was  big  and  strong,  and  such 
a  fine-looking  man !  He  could  lift  a  cask  of  wine  to  his  knee, 
and  then  drink  from  the  bung-hole.  Everyone  loved  him,  too, 
and  I  tell  you,  when  he  told  the  men  to  go  to  confession,  they 
went !  Ah,  well !  And  now  they  have  sent  us  Abbe  Berteaux. 
Well,  he's  a  good  priest — I  don't  deny  that ;  but  he  is  not  big  or 
strong.  No,  he's  Httle,  and  the  men  are  not  afraid  of  him  at  all ! 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mamzelle,  and  I  say  it  because  it's  the  truth, 
the  Bishop,  with  all  due  respect  to  him,  is  just  making  game  of 
us ;  else  why  does  he  send  us  a  girl  for  assistant  priest  ?  O,  yes  ; 
the  men  are  mighty  hard  to  manage  nowadays.  That's  not  to 
say  I  have  much  to  complain  of  in  mine.  No,  He's  a  good 
man,  sure,  and  hasn't  a  bad  streak  in  him  when  he's  not  drinking. 
But  that  miserable  wine  !  And  he's  always  a  mind  to  drink.  *  I 
want  a  drink  ; '  '  let's  take  a  drink ; '  '  will  you  have  a  drink  ?  ' 
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and  so  it  goes.  If  a  neighbor  passes  by,  '  Come  in,'  he  says, 
'  and  try  my  cask.'  And  then,  when  they  have  both  tasted  our 
wine,  they  go  off  to  try  the  neighbor's  wine,  and  they  go  the 
rounds,  and  so  it  keeps  up  until  all  the  casks  are  dry.  That  keeps 
them  tipsy  most  of  the  time  for  six  months  of  the  year.  It's  true 
it  takes  very  little  to  muddle  my  man !  Three  or  four  glasses, 
and  he's  done  for.  That's  not  like  the  farmer  at  La  Perrine! 
When  you  see  him  tipsy  you  may  be  sure  he  has  drunk  at  least 
nine  bottles  in  succession." 

Here  Madame  Chopin  paused  for  breath,  and  Marguerite  took 
advantage  of  the  intermission  to  go  over  to  the  cradle  and  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  sick  baby.  It  appeared  that  his  case  was 
not  very  serious.  Marguerite  prepared  a  remedy  which  she  ad- 
ministered herself,  and  after  she  had  prescribed  some  simple  treat- 
ment, we  took  leave  of  the  good  people  of  Dervalliere. 

I  might  also  tell  of  a  visit  which  we  made  on  Pelagie  Sabou- 
reau,  of  the  village  of  Mare-Noire,  in  the  parish  of  Saint- Laurent. 
Worthy  Mother  Saboureau  must  have  been  at  that  time  sixty-eight 
or  seventy  years  old.  She  had  been  Charles'  nurse,  and  he  made 
a  point  of  going  to  see  her  with  his  wife  when  they  came  to 
Mesnil  on  their  wedding-trip. 

We — Charles,  Lucie,  Marguerite,  and  I — arrived  unexpectedly 
at  the  old  woman's  house.  She  had  no  idea  of  the  surprise  in 
store  for  her.  She  was  very  short-sighted,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  since  she  had  seen  my  brother,  and  so  at  first  she  did  not 
recognize  him.  She  was  extremely  polite  to  Marguerite,  whom 
she  saw  often,  and  also  to  the  handsome  officer  and  the  pretty 
lady  who  did  her  the  honor  of  coming  to  her  house ;  but  she  did 
not  dare  ask  their  names. 

"  And  so,  Mother  Saboureau,"  said  Marguerite,  "  you  do  not 
know  who  this  fine  young  man  is  whom  I  have  brought  to  see 
you  ?  " 

The  old  woman  wiped  her  eyes,  put  on  her  spectacles,  after 
carefully  polishing  the  glasses,  took  Charles  unceremoniously  by 
the  arm,  and  drew  him  over  to  the  window.  Suddenly  turning  to 
Marguerite  who,  with  Lucie,  was  in  fits  of  laughter,  she  said  :  "  Is 
it  really  my  boy,  Mamzelle  ?  " 

"  It  is,  indeed,  Mother  Saboureau.  It's  your  big  Charles  come 
back  to  see  you.     He  has  changed  a  great  deal,  hasn't  he  ?  " 
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The  good  woman,  crying  for  joy,  threw  her  arms  around 
Charles'  neck. 

"  And  it's  real  good  of  you,  my  little  boy,  to  come  and  see 
your  old  nurse !  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  I  came  to  see  you.  It's  the  least  I  could 
do.     Don't  I  always  love  you  just  the  same,  Nana  ?  " 

"  Well,  well !  And  how  handsome  you've  grown  !  And  what 
fine  clothes  you  have  on !  And  look,  Mamzelle  Marguerite,  at 
the  height  he's  got  to  !  That's  because  he  was  well  fed  when  he 
was  a  baby  !  When  he  was  little,  all  the  women  about  here  were 
just  as  jealous  as  they  could  be. 

"  '  Pelagic,'  they  would  say,  '  aren't  you  ashamed  to  have  that 
baby  get  so  fat  ? '  Of  course,  I  was  not  ashamed.  And  when  I 
took  him  home  to  the  Hutterie,  to  your  house,  for  his  mother  to 
see  him,  she  said :  '  How  beautiful  he  is !  You  are  very  good, 
Pelagic,  to  take  such  fine  care  of  my  Charles,'  and  I  said  :  '  Lord, 
Madame,  he  is  as  fat  as  I  can  make  him.'  '  You  have  done  very 
well  with  him,'  she  said,  and  they  gave  me  twenty  francs  over  and 
above  the  wages,  because  he  was  so  much  bigger  than  they 
expected." 

"  And  now  tell  me,  my  boy,"  continued  Mother  Saboureau, 
"  who  is  the  lovely  lady  with  you  ?     Isn't  she  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Nana,  and  she  loves  you,  too." 

"  Of  course,  I  do,"  said  Lucie,  who  was  much  interested  in 
this  little  scene.  "  And  I  must  thank  you,  too,  for  having  taken 
such  good  care  of  my  future  husband,"  and  she  gave  her  her  own 
picture  and  that  of  Charles  set  in  a  pretty  medallion,  which  she 
hung  around  her  neck,  at  the  same  time  slipping  a  generous  sum 
of  money  into  her  hand. 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  Madame,"  said  Mother  Saboureau, "  and 
now,  if  you  want  me  to  be  perfectly  happy,  let  me  kiss  you,  too." 

"  Why,  certainly,"  said  Lucie,  and  she  stooped  and  kissed  the 
old  woman's  wrinkled  cheek. 

"  And  now,  Madame,"  Mother  Saboureau  went  on,  "  I  can  tell 
you,  you  have  done  well  for  yourself.  You  drew  a  lucky  number 
when  you  got  my  big  Charles  for  a  husband.  He  will  never  give 
you  any  trouble  on  purpose.  But,  Lord !  he  is  lively  and  always 
on  the  go.     It  is  not  easy  to  hold  him  in.     If  he  makes  you  trot 
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the  way  he  did  me  sometimes  when  he  was  little,  you  will  have 
need  of  patience,  I  can  tell  you  !  But,  Lord  !  he  is  not  really  bad 
— not  the  least  in  the  world.  And  then,  let  me  tell  you,  if  he  is 
not  good,  you  must  keep  him  in.  That's  the  way  I  always  man- 
aged. I  would  say,  '  You  shan't  go  out ! '  And  then  I  would  tie 
him  to  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  how  he  hated  that !  O  !  it  would 
not  be  fifteen  minutes  before  he  was  ready  to  say  he  was  sorry." 

"  Very  well !  I  will  try  that,  too,  some  day,"  said  Lucie,  "  I 
am  glad  you  told  me  of  it." 

At  last  we  said  good-by  to  Mother  Saboureau,  and  started 
back  for  Mesnil,  laughing  heartily  on  the  way  at  the  amusing 
interview. 

"  Really,"  said  Lucie,  "  that  visit  alone  is  worth  the  trip  from 
Lyons  to  Angers." 

Another  character  was  a  poor  woman  in  evident  distress,  who 
stopped  us  one  day  when  we  were  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
from  Mesnil  on  one  of  those  pleasant  excursions  which  Marguerite 
and  I  took  once  a  month.  We  had  camped  for  the  day  in  a 
green  meadow  beside  a  sparkling  brook,  and,  as  evening  was  now 
coming  on,  we  were  about  to  pack  up  our  belongings  and  depart 
for  home,  when  we  saw  a  big  stout  woman  running  toward  us, 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  When  she  had  caught  up 
to  us  and  had  recovered  her  breath,  she  said  to  Marguerite  be- 
seechingly :  "  Aren't  you  the  young  lady  from  Mesnil  ?  "  And 
on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  "  Well,  then,  it's  the  good 
Lord  Himself  has  sent  you.  Oh,  come  quick,  Mamzelle,  if  you 
will  be  so  good,  and  see  a  poor  man  who  may  be  dead  this  very 
minute  !  It  is  Nicolas,  my  own  brother,  Mamzelle !  And  to 
think  I  should  have  caught  you  in  time  !  We  saw  you  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  Nicolas'  wife  and  the  women  who 
were  with  us  said  to  me :  *  Luzelle  '  (that's  my  name,  if  you  please. 
That  is,  it's  what  they  call  me,  because  my  husband's  name  was 
Luzeau),  '  Luzelle,'  they  said,  '  that  looks  like  the  young  lady 
from  Mesnil,  who  knows  so  much  about  sick  people.  Go  and 
fetch  her.'  And  I  didn't  like  to.  I  said  to  myself:  '  A  fine  young 
lady  like  that  won't  want  to  come  to  poor  people  like  us.'  But 
they  said :  '  Yes,  she  will.  She's  not  a  bit  proud,  and  she'll  come 
if  you  ask  her.'  " 
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"  Of  course  I'll  go,"  said  Marguerite,  "  I  will  go  right  away, 
and  you  can  get  into  the  carriage  with  us,  so  you  will  get  home 
quicker." 

"  Oh !  Mamzelle,"  said  the  poor  woman  gratefully,  "  they  said 
you  were  not  proud.     I  can  see  that  for  myself  now." 

We  were  not  long  getting  ready.  In  a  few  minutes  Fanfan 
was  hitched  up,  and,  all  three  packing  ourselves  as  best  we  might 
in  the  little  phaeton  which  was  only  made  for  two,  we  set  off  at 
full  speed. 

The  home  of  these  poor  people  was  only  about  three  hundred 
yards  away,  but  it  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and,  as 
there  was  no  way  of  crossing  at  that  point,  we  had  to  make  a 
detour  of  a  mile  and  a  half  before  we  came  to  a  bridge. 

On  the  way  the  good  woman  kept  repeating  by  way  of  en- 
couragement :  "  Well,  if  death  is  on  him  already,  he  can't  escape, 
that's  sure ;  but  if  he's  not  dead  now,  he  won't  die  yet  awhile." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  philosophic  refrain,  and  I 
know  Marguerite  would  have  liked  to,  by  the  way  she  bit  her 
lips. 

"  Tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  your  brother  ?  "  she  said, 
trying  to  keep  her  countenance. 

"  Oh !  Mamzelle,  it  would  take  magic  to  tell.  You  see  the 
doctor  at  our  place.  Dr.  Sorin,  came  this  morning  to  see  him,  and 
left  a  big  bottle  of  red  medicine  that  cost  fifteen  sous,  and  he  was 
to  take  it  this  evening.  And  there  comes  big  Fine,^  the  girl  at 
Laurent  who  works  at  the  Soriniere  farm  and  knows  a  lot,  because 
she  went  three  years  to  the  Sisters'  school, — well,  big  Fine  looked 
at  the  bottle  and  she  said  that  it  had  on  it '  Shake  well  before  giv- 
ing this  dose.'  '  Lord,'  she  said  to  Nicolas'  wife,  my  sister-in- 
law,  '  we  have  to  shake  your  man.  It  says  so  on  the  bottle.'  And 
then,  for  we  were  not  able,  the  three  of  us,  Nicolas  he  is  so  very 
big  and  heavy,  we  got  two  women  from  the  village  to  come  and 
help  us.  And  then  we  took  him,  two  by  the  arms  and  two  by 
the  legs,  and  Fine  at  his  head,  and  we  shook  him  and  shook  him 
and  shook  him  again.  And  at  first  he  cried  out  like  everything, 
but  in  the  end  he  said  nothing  at  all.  And  then  we  put  him  in 
bed  again  to  give  him  his  dose,  but  he  couldn't  take  it,  and  he  has 

'  Josephine. 
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been  lying  there  ever  since,  as  though  he  was  dead.  And  then 
we  saw  you  across  the  river,  and  they  said :  '  Luzelle,  go  over 
and  fetch  her,'  and  then  I  went  after  you  !  " 

Marguerite  herself  burst  out  laughing.  "  Foolish  people  !  "  she 
said,  "  it  was  the  medicine,  not  the  sick  man,  you  were  to  shake ! " 

"  Lord !  Perhaps  so,  Mamzelle,  Then  it's  Dr.  Sorin's  fault, 
because  he  never  told  us." 

Meanwhile  Fanfan  was  devouring  space,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  had  covered  the  two  miles  which  separated  us  from  the  home 
of  these  good  people.  On  arriving  we  found  the  house  crowded 
and  the  whole  village  in  a  turmoil.  Nicolas,  the  well-shaken,  who 
had  fainted  from  the  violent  treatment  administered  by  his  well- 
meaning  relatives,  had  recovered  consciousness,  and  when  Mar- 
guerite asked  him  how  he  did,  he  made  answer  in  a  strong,  hearty 
voice :  *'  Thank  you  kindly,  lady.  I  don't  know  what  all  these 
women  have  been  up  to.  Get  them  to  leave  me  alone,  and  to 
bring  me  a  swallow  of  wine  and  a  little  bite  of  pork.  That's  all 
I  need." 

We  laughed  heartily,  for  the  appearance  of  the  sick  man  was 
certainly  reassuring.  The  women  were  full  of  excuses  for  having 
put  us  to  so  much  trouble. 

"  Don't  disturb  yourselves  about  it,"  said  Marguerite.  "  If  it 
were  not  for  you,  we  should  not  have  had  this  very  pleasant  drive 
which  we  shall  not  soon  forget." 

As  we  made  ready  to  depart,  Nicolas*  mother  came  forward 
with  a  magnificent  eel,  which  her  husband  had  caught  the  day 
before,  and  which  she  now  offered  Marguerite  by  way  of  honora- 
rium. I  had  a  horror  of  the  creatures,  and  I  began  to  make  a 
horrible  fuss  and  to  beg  my  sister  not  to  take  that  big  snake  into 
the  phaeton.  She  was  as  much  alarmed  as  I,  and  was  very  willing 
to  forego  the  gift ;  so  we  resumed  our  way  toward  Mesnil  in  high 
spirits.  So  much  so  that  we  had  to  stop  several  times  on  the  road 
to  have  our  laugh  out. 

But  what  purpose  is  served  by  permitting  my  pen  to  run  on 
so  freely  in  recording  the  cvery-day  occurrences  of  those  good  old 
times  ?  Can  there  be  any  interest  for  the  general  reader  in  these 
silhouettes  from  Anjou,  whose  only  merit  lies  in  the  simplicity  and 
the  unconsciousness  of  their  subjects  ?     Yet  they  tell  me  I  should 
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do  wrong  to  despise  these  wayside  flowers.  Lacking  other  per- 
fume, they  at  least  exhale  that  of  sincerity,  which  is  a  quality  that 
authors  love  to  find.  So  I  continue,  setting  at  rest  the  misgivings 
which  have  suggested  themselves. 

Did  you  ever  know  Pastoureau  and  his  wife,  the  good  people 
who  held  the  lease  of  the  farm  of  Patis-Clouet  under  "  Mamzelle 
Dumoulin  "  ?  Old  man  Pastoureau  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak,  somewhere  about  seventy-five  years  old,  and  his  worthy 
better-half,  "  La  Pastourelle,"  as  the  country  people  called  her, 
was  not  far  from  the  same  age.  They  had  lived  fifty  years  on 
that  farm,  which  they  had  leased  the  day  of  their  marriage,  and 
which  they  had  never  left.  They  had  had  twelve  boys,  who, 
in  due  time,  established  themselves  in  the  commune  of  Saint- 
Laurent  or  in  the  neighboring  parishes,  so  that  before  very  many 
years  the  country  round  about  was  peopled  with  sturdy  little 
"  Pastoureaus  "  and  pretty  little  "  Pastourelles,"  There  were  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  grandchildren,  and  great  grandchildren, 
so  I  was  told,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  old  people.  That 
same  year,  1854,  twenty-two  Pastoureaus  served  under  their 
country's  flag  at  the  same  time.  Naturally  enough  the  grand- 
parents were  unable  to  recognize  all  their  descendants,  who  popped 
up  unexpectedly  from  every  quarter,  saluting  them  with  a  joyful : 
"  Good-day,  Grandpa  !  Good-day,  Granny !  Are  you  pretty  well  ?  " 

Only  the  oldest  of  the  family  remained  at  Patis-Clouet  with 
his  wife  and  ten  children.  The  land  was  productive  enough  to 
support  all  that  large  household. 

Pastoureau  and  his  wife  lived  in  complete  accord,  A  little 
cloud  occasionally  showed  itself  on  their  horizon  when  the  old 
man  would  return  home  on  a  Sunday  evening,  his  legs  just 
"  a  grain  "  heavier  than  usual  because  of  a  somewhat  prolonged 
rest  at  the  inn.  La  Pastourelle  would  then  grow  hot.  One  day 
I  heard  her  address  her  husband  in  a  rousing  philippic. 

"  There  you  are,  drunk  again,  wicked  man !  I  can  tell  you,  \{ 
I  had  known  this  when  we  were  being  married,  you'd  still  be 
waiting  for  my  *  yes  *  before  the  parish  priest !  " 

"  You  are  mightily  mistaken,  my  deary,"  replied  Pastoureau 
peaceably,  "  this  is  not  drunk.  Don't  talk  about  what  you  have 
never  seen.     You  are  lucky,  let  me  tell  you,  to  have  happened 
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on  a  man  like  me !  There  are  wives  who  have  not  done  so 
well." 

"Aren't  you  ashamed,"  pursued  the  old  woman,  "at  your  age 
to  get  yourself  in  such  a- state  as  this  ?  Just  you  wait  until  you 
die,  and  you'll  see  whether  the  Good  Lord  doesn't  send  you 
straight  to  hell !  " 

Old  Pastoureau  shook  his  head  gently  and,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  said,  "  The  Good  Lord,  mark  it  well,  is  not  like  you." 
Then  he  paused.  "And  lucky  it  is,"  he  added;  "otherwise — 
mercy  on  us ! — we'd  be  in  a  bad  way." 

There  the  dispute  ended,  and  there  was  fair  weather  all  the 
week.     It  was  truly  a  model  household. 

I  remember  well  the  celebration  of  their  fiftieth  wedding  anni- 
versary. It  was  magnificent !  Abbe  Berteaux,  the  first  assistant 
pastor,  had  the  church  decorated.  And  when  the  time  for  Mass 
came,  the  church  was  as  full  of  people  as  if  it  had  been  Sunday. 
The  party  started  from  Patis-Clouet  amid  the  firing  of  bombs  and 
shooting  off  of  muskets.  There  was  a  regular  procession.  The 
twenty-two  soldiers,  who  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  week, 
were  all  there,  and  Abbe  Berteaux  placed  them  at  the  head  of 
the  cortege.  After  them  came  the  long  file  of  the  hundred  and 
eighteen  Pastoureaus  and  Pastourelles.  Next  came  the  two  old 
people  and  their  twelve  sons,  all  of  whom  were  then  living,  and 
the  pastor  closed  up  the  line,  dressed  in  his  best  cassock  in  honor 
of  the  occasion. 

After  the  ceremony,  they  marched  back  to  Patis-Clouet,  stop- 
ping on  the  way  at  Mesnil,  where  my  aunt  offered  refreshments 
to  the  entire  party.  The  soldiers  and  the  heads  of  the  different 
families  were  each  served  with  a  glass  of  cognac,  while  the  women 
and  children  had  eau  sucree. 

Old  Rose,  who  was  extremely  economical,  required  consider- 
able urging  before  she  would  consent  to  dispense  this  hospitality, 
which  she  considered  wasteful.  In  consequence,  the  allowance 
of  liquor  in  each  glass  was  almost  infinitesimal.  This  niggardli- 
ness called  forth  from  old  Pastoureau  a  sally  which  was  typical  of 
Anjou.  One  of  his  sons  remarked,  smacking  his  lips  after  swal- 
lowing his  own  portion  :  "  Famous  stuff,  that." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  but  there  was  only  about 
enough  to  fill  the  bill  of  a  blackbird." 
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The  procession  soon  resumed  the  march  to  the  farm,  where 
a  great  feast  had  been  prepared.  All  the  families  in  good  circum- 
stances in  the  neighborhood  had  contributed  to  this  monster 
banquet.  Presents  of  eatables  and  of  wine  had  come  from  every 
direction.  The  Comtesse  de  Saint-Julien  sent  an  entire  beef.  It 
would  take  a  second  Homer  to  describe  this  prodigious  repast, 
which  lasted  from  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  six.  Two 
hundred  people  were  seated  at  the  table  of  honor,  which  was  set 
out-doors  in  front  of  the  farm-house,  and  of  that  number  exactly- 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  were  Pastoureaus  and  Pastourelles. 
My  aunt  was  seated  on  the  right,  my  sister  on  the  left  of  the 
patriarch.  About  four  o'clock  Marguerite  and  I  went  home,  but 
my  aunt  stayed  bravely  on  to  the  very  end. 

I  shall  finish  the  sketch  of  Pastoureau  with  a  characteristic 
anecdote  which  took  place  a  little  before  his  death.  The  good 
man  fell  sick  a  few  weeks  after  the  celebration  of  his  golden 
wedding.  Grave  symptoms  soon  made  their  appearance,  and  it 
was  judged  advisable  to  send  for  the  priest.  When  he  had 
received  the  last  Sacraments,  Pastoureau  commenced  his  pious 
and  sincere  thanksgiving  out  loud. 

"  O,  my  Creator,  O,  my  sweet  Jesus,"  he  exclaimed  in  per- 
fectly audible  tones,  "  how  good  You  are  to  come  and  visit  a 
creature  like  me !  O,  my  kind  Jesus,  take  me  to  Your  holy 
Paradise,  though  I  don't  deserve  it,  just  so  I  can  see  You  forever 
without  end." 

At  this  moment  his  good  wife  came  to  him  with  a  little  water 
in  which  the  priest  had  purified  his  fingers. 

"  I  must  drink  that  ?  "  said  Pastoureau. 

"  Yes,  dear,  the  priest  says  so." 

The  old  man  obeyed,  and  then  said  in  an  undertone :  "  In 
faith  it's  more  than  fifty  years  since  I  took  as  much  water." 
Then  he  continued  his  thanksgiving  aloud :  "  O,  my  Creator,"  etc. 
The  good  soul  quietly  expired  a  few  hours  later. 

And  now  would  you  like  to  see  "  eclater  sans  pompe  "  a  rural 
idyl? 

Picture  to  yourself  the  scene :  a  vast  meadow  enclosed  by 
thick  hedges  which  will  permit  us  to  see  and  hear  the  actors 
without  restraining  them  by  our  presence.    A  public  road  runs 
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by  the  prairie,  la  pree,  as  they  call  it  in  Anjou.  The  gate  which 
usually  closes  the  entrance  to  the  pasture  has,  through  careless- 
ness, been  left  open.  At  the  other  end  of  the  field,  a  narrow  lane 
between  two  hedg^es  leads  to  the  farm.  It  is  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  burning  sun  of  July  oppresses  nature  and  man- 
kind. The  cattle  browse  lazily  here  and  there  upon  the  new-mown 
grass,  already  dried  by  the  torrid  rays  of  the  dog-days'  sun. 

Mistress  Auger,  of  the  farm  of  St.  Nicolas,  and  her  daughter 
Victorine  watch  the  herd.  At  their  feet  La  Brie,  the  faithful  dog, 
sleeps  with  one  eye,  and  keeps  the  other  on  the  animals  commit- 
ted to  his  care.  The  two  women,  like  their  dog,  doze  peacefully, 
while  yonder,  at  the  far  end  of  the  meadow,  "  the  great  white 
oxen  " 

couches  parmi  les  herbes, 
Bavent  avec  lenteur  sur  leurs  fanons  6pais, 
Et  suivent  de  leurs  yeux  languissants  et  superbes 
Le  songe  int6rieur  qu'ils  n'ach^vent  jamais.' 

We  were  seated.  Marguerite  and  I,  upon  a  fresh  carpet  of 
moss,  and  I  was  enjoying  at  my  leisure  some  delicious  cherries, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  a  panic  seized  upon  the  herd,  so  peaceful 
up  to  that  moment.  I  never  knew  what  it  was  that  frightened  the 
animals,  but  off  they  started,  altogether,  with  a  terrible  bellowing, 
their  tails  in  mid-air.  In  one  instant  cows  and  oxen,  bulls,  heifers 
and  calves  tore  in  mad  career  across  the  field,  and  poured  out 
upon  the  high  road. 

Mistress  Auger  and  her  daughter,  aroused  by  the  uproar, 
began  at  once  to  scream  and  shriek,  urging  on  La  Brie  by  voice 
and  gesture  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions. 

*'  La  Brie ! ! !  The  cows,  the  cows !  Good  dog !  Fetch  'em, 
fetch  'em !     Bring  them  in !     The  cows,  La  Brie,  the  cows !  " 

But  the  cows  are  already  some  distance  off,  and  La  Brie  may 
be  seen,  leaping  to  right  and  left,  nipping  an  ear  here  and  a  leg 
there,  and  driving  the  herd  straight  away  on  the  road  to  Angers. 

At  the  sight  of  this  the  exasperation  of  the  good  women  breaks 

*  Leconte  de  Lisle.     Midi  roi  des  &tes. 

Couched  in  the  grass 
Move  their  huge  jaws  in  rhythmic  rumination 
And  with  superb  and  languid  eyes  pursue 
The  fleeting  vision  which  they  ne'er  achieve. 
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forth  in  maledictions  upon  the  stupid  animal.  "  La  Brie,  La 
Brie  !  Ah  !  the  stupid  dog  !  Here  dog,  here  dog  !  Did  you 
ever  in  your  life  see  such  a  plague  ?  La  Brie,  come  home,  sir  !  ! 
He  will  take  them  all  the  way  to  Paris  !  Bad  dog !  Bad  dog ! 
We  paid  four  pistoles  for  him  and  he  is  not  worth  a  sou  !  La  Brie, 
come  here,  sir !     Ah !     Bad  dog !  " 

We  laughed  and  laughed  behind  the  hedge  at  the  comic  in- 
dignation of  Mother  Auger  and  her  daughter.  But  suddenly  a 
new  element  is  introduced  and  the  actors  pass  from  rage  to  ad- 
miration, an  eminently  dramatic  sentiment,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
most  competent  critics. 

La  Brie,  who  was  being  maligned  (which  is  the  usual  fate  of 
genius  here  below),  La  Brie,  understanding  (if  the  word  shocks  you, 
provide  me  with  a  better),  understanding,  I  say,  the  impossibility  of 
making  the  herd  turn  about  face,  after  a  reflection  made  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  decided  to  charge  on  the  rear,  which  would 
drive  his  unruly  subjects  in  a  scientific  curve  up  to  the  other  en- 
trance to  the  pasture.  In  like  manner  did  the  great  Conde,  sud- 
denly inspired  on  the  battlefield  of  Rocroy,  improvise  on  the  spot 
a  new  plan  of  attack,  which  changed  defeat  into  victory. 

A  little  later,  when  our  two  peasants  had  about  exhausted  the 
vocabulary  of  vituperation,  they  heard  behind  them  the  soft  thun- 
der of  galloping  hoofs,  and  in  an  instant  they  saw  streaming  out 
into  the  meadow  the  entire  herd,  once  more  safe  within  the  en- 
closure, thanks  to  La  Brie.  The  last  harsh  epithet,  dying  away 
upon  their  lips,  gave  place  to  a  torrent  of  benedictions  which 
continued  for  at  least  five  minutes. 

"  La  Brie !  Ah !  Good  dog !  And  whoever  would  believe  it ! 
He  can  do  everything  but  talk,  and  there  are  plenty  that  talk  and 
know  less  than  he  does.  Good  dog !  Ah  !  What  a  good  dog ! 
We  paid  four  pistoles  for  him,  but  he's  worth  ten  if  he's  worth  a 
sou.  Come  here.  La  Brie,  come  here.  You  are  almost  as  smart 
as  people.     Good  dog !     Ah !     Good  dog !  " 

There  is  much  philosophy  beneath  all  this — and  psychology, 
too.  How  our  judgment  on  a  certain  subject  may  alter  in  a  short 
space  of  time !  For  my  part,  when  I  feel  myself  beginning  to 
warm  up  either  in  favor  or  in  condemnation,  I  sometimes  stop 
before  my  feelings  have  become  irresistible,  and  then  I  pull  out 
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from  beneath  the  ashes  of  time,  the  blurred  silhouette  of  Mother 
Auger  and  Mademoiselle  Victorine  and  La  Brie,  and  I  say  to 
myself,  smiling :  "  What  a  dog !     Ah !  What  a  dog !  " 

Another  character  was  old  Granny  Rigollet,  snake-killer  by 
profession,  and  having,  so  they  said,  infaUible  remedies  for  snake- 
bites. 

We  had  recourse  to  her  one  day,  when  old  Tom  was  bitten 
by  a  snake.  The  poor  animal  swelled  up  immediately  and  we 
were  afraid  he  was  going  to  die.  We  were  away  out  in  the 
country,  at  least  six  miles  from  Mesnil.  Fortunately  Marguerite 
never  went  without  her  little  medicine  case.  She  at  once  made  a 
deep  incision  in  the  wounded  part,  and  poured  in  volatile  salts. 
One  would  have  thought  that  the  poor  dog  knew  that  the  pain 
was  for  his  good.  He  bore  without  flinching  the  sharp  stab  of 
the  lancet,  and  when  Marguerite  had  finished,  he  licked  her  hand. 
We  had  great  trouble  getting  him  into  the  phaeton,  for  the  poor 
beast  was  quite  helpless.  We  were,  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  him 
home. 

"  I  will  stop  at  Granny  Rigollet's,"  said  Marguerite.  "  They 
say  she  has  good  remedies  for  snake  poison.  I  have  not  much 
faith  in  them,  but  we  can  see  what  they  are." 

As  soon  as  the  old  woman  saw  us,  she  exclaimed,  tragically : 
"  Another  sin  at  the  door  of  those  miserable  vipers !  Is  it  you, 
Mamzelle,  or  the  little  boy  that's  bitten  ?  No,  it's  the  dog.  So 
much  the  better.  At  least  it's  not  a  Christian  they  have  hold  of 
this  time !  Now,  Mamzelle,  you  must  tell  me  the  place  where 
the  dog  was  bitten,  and  what  time  he  was  bitten.  Then  to-mor- 
row I  will  go  at  exactly  the  same  time  to  that  place  and  wait  for 
the  vermin,  because  he  will  come  out  then  to  look  for  the  dog  in 
the  same  place  where  he  bit  him  before.  He  must  be  killed ; 
see  ?  Or  else  the  poison  will  keep  on  working  in  your  dog.  Those 
creatures  always  take  their  poison  with  them.  If  they  move  this 
way  or  that  way  the  poison  moves  the  same  way,  and  that's  why 
it  never  stops  working  in  the  people  that  are  bitten.  But  if  the 
vermin  is  dead,  then  the  poison  can't  move  any  more,  and  the 
people  get  well — animals,  too.  Let  me  tell  you.  You  know 
Madame  Huchet  of  La  Faisanderie  ?  Well,  she  had  a  pig  that 
was  bitten,  too,  if  you  please,  by  a  viper — it  was  a  red  one,  I  think 
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— right  in  the  nose.  You  know  how  pigs  always  will  go  with 
their  snouts  to  the  ground !  And  there  was  Madame  Huchet 
a-weeping  and  a-wailing.  '  O !  my  pig,'  she  said,  '  my  pig  that 
was  getting  on  so  nice  ;  there  it  is  done  for !  And  isn't  it  a  shame  ? 
You  could  see  the  beast  fattening  before  your  very  eyes.'  '  La 
Huchet,'  I  said  to  her,  '  you  must  kill  the  vermin.  She  did  what 
I  told  her,  and  the  poison  didn't  work  any  more,  and  she  saved 
her  pig;  and  they  only  just  killed  it  Friday,  and  are  making 
blood-pudding  this  minute." 

"  And  is  that  your  only  remedy  ?  "  said  Marguerite  to  Granny 
Rigollet,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  Mamzelle.  You  only  need  one  to  cure  with.  That's 
the  only  one  I've  got,  but  it's  a  mighty  good  one.  Just  try  it, 
and  you  will  see." 

"  And  now  how  much  do  I  owe  you  ?  " 

"  Two  farthings,  Mamzelle,  for  telling  you  my  secret,  and  six 
farthings  more  if  I  kill  the  snake." 

As  we  had  no  farthings  about  us,  we  gave  the  old  woman  two 
sous,  and  continued  our  way  to  Mesnil.  The  salts,  moreover, 
had  taken  effect.  Three  days  later  Tom  was  on  his  feet  once 
more.     The  venom,  it  seemed,  had  stopped  "  working." 

Jean  Charruau,  S.J. 
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Materialism  and  Present  Science. — Some  very  interesting  expres- 
sions of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  who  is  very  well  known  on  both  sides 
of  the  water  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  electrical  scien- 
tists in  England,  have  attracted  widespread  attention  because  of 
their  exhibition  of  a  state  of  scientific  opinion  in  quite  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  materialism  which  was  more  or  less  the  fashion  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago.  Professor  Lodge  has  been 
aroused  by  the  recent  observations  on  radium  and  helium  that  seem 
at  last  to  point  out  not  alone  the  possibility,  but  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  the  transmutation  of  one  chemical  element  into  another. 
These  new  discoveries  are  really  bringing  modern  science  much 
closer  to  the  old  scholastic  system  of  thinking  as  to  the  composi- 
tion of  matter  than  is  usually  believed.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  almost  conviction  on  the  part  of  most  scientists  that  all  matter 
consists  of  one  kind  of  inert  material  differentiated  in  the  mani- 
festations we  know  as  chemical  elements  by  the  dynamics  or  force 
qualities  that  are  inherent  in  certain  forms  of  matter.  This  is 
practically  the  prime  matter  and  form  theory  of  the  old  scholas- 
tics— prime  matter  undifferentiated  and  force  as  the  differentiating 
dynamic  principle. 

Professor  Lodge,  however,  does  not  see  it  that  way,  but  pre- 
sents some  rather  startling  speculations  that  smack  rather  of  the 
older  pantheists.     He  says : 

*  *  There  are  those  who  have  surmised  that  matter  is,  after  all,  only 
the  weapon  and  vehicle  of  mind.  The  way  it  interprets  itself  to  our 
consciousness  through  the  organs  of  sense  gives  no  clue  to  its  nature. 
A  motion  and  alteration  t)f  the  configuration  of  the  molecules  of  our 
brain  are  believed  to  accompany  every  act  of  thought.  It  will  be,  at 
any  rate,  a  suggestive  analogy  if  a  material  process  of  an  essentially 
similar  sort  is  found  to  be  occurring  throughout  what  we  know  as  the 
inorganic  worlds — the  world  of  dead  matter — and  we  should  begin 
to  ask,  Does  all  this  motion  correspond  to  some  universal  thought  or 
mental  activity  likewise  ?  " 
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How  different  is  this  to  the  expression  of  Tyndall  who  found 
in  matter  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  things  and  who  consid- 
ered that  matter  was  the  only  thing  we  really  knew  anything  about. 
Now  we  are  arrived  at  the  opposite  pole  and  most  of  the  great 
scientists  concede  that  matter  is  the  most  elusive  of  subjects  to 
deal  with.     The  pendulum  still  swings. 

Spencer's  Last  Book. — Now  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  dead,  critics 
will  be  less  sparing  of  their  condemnation  of  many  parts  of 
his  last  book,  Facts  and  Comments}  than  while  he  was  alive,  for 
it  seemed  to  no  purpose  to  hurt  the  old  man's  feelings.  He  had 
planned  to  make  a  philosophy  for  all  time,  and  it  culminated  in 
this  series  of  essays  more  full  of  cranks  and  oddities  and  queer- 
nesses  than  almost  any  other  book  that  has  recently  been  issued. 
In  this  last  book  he  showed  that  he  was  just  one  of  the  thinkers 
who  insist  on  their  own  ideas,  in  spite  of  their  disagreement  with 
the  great  majority  of  men,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their 
theories  have  been  proved  to  be  utterly  impractical  by  the  experi- 
ence of  their  own  generation. 

With  regard  to  medical  and  sanitary  matters,  particularly, 
Herbert  Spencer  was  a  heretic  of  the  deepest  dye.  It  has  recently 
been  called  to  renewed  attention  that  those  who  disagree  with  the 
modern  theories  of  sanitation  and  protection  from  the  spread  of 
disease  are  much  more  likely  to  be  queer  folk  with  regard  to 
religion  and  anything  else  that  must  be  accepted  on  authority, 
than  members  of  the  community  who  are  supposedly  much  less 
intelligent  than  they.  Mr.  Spencer  believed  in  absolute  freedom 
in  the  matter  of  medical  practice,  which  is  an  excellent  theory,  but 
which  works  out  in  practice  in  allowing  those  who  care  only  for 
the  money  in  it  to  exploit  their  suffering  fellow-men,  as  only  such 
poor  too  willing  victims  can  be  exploited.  He  did  not  believe  at 
all  in  vaccination,  and  considered  that  all  the  statistics  in  sup- 
port of  it  failed  to  make  out  a  case  in  its  favor. 

There  are  many  men  yet  alive  who  were,  as  young  men, 
strongly  influenced  by  Herbert  Spencer's  taking  way  of  putting 
certain  teachings,  especially  those  which  proclaim  the  end  of  dog- 
matic religion,  and  replace  it  by  a  sublimed  agnosticism.  Now 
that  so  many  mistakes  and  misconstructions  and  the  complete 

'  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1902. 
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failure  of  his  life-work  have  come  to  be  admitted,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  just  what  the  thoughts  of  such  men  are. 
They  gave  up  their  faith  in  the  old  order  to  submit  their  intellects 
even  more  blindly  to  the  new  teacher,  who  has  proved  to  be  so 
human  in  his  fallibility.  It  is  a  lesson  that  each  generation  of 
men  apparently  has  to  learn  for  itself.  Otherwise  there  might  be 
some  hope  that  the  rise  and  the  passing  of  Spencerism  would  be 
a  lesson  for  another  generation  to  be  a  little  patient  and  to  remem- 
ber that  the  old  order  of  ideas  has  passed  through  many  a  fiery 
furnace  of  criticism  and  denial,  and  yet  is  the  only  system  of 
thought  that  will  satisfy  the  majority  of  men  and  prove  helpful 
to  them  in  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  life. 

Even  Mr.  Spencer  himself  came  to  recognize  this  toward  the 
end,  and  it  is  one  of  the  great  sane  passages  of  Facts  and  Com- 
ments in  which  he  made  the  admission.  In  his  earlier  life  he  had 
insisted  on  man's  duty  to  express  the  thoughts  that  came  to  him, 
heedless  of  the  effect  such  expression  might  have  in  disturbing 
old-time  beliefs  that  had  proved  and  were  proving  helpful  to 
fellow-men  in  the  trials  of  life.  It  even  seemed  that  the  "  thinker  " 
was  bound  all  the  more  to  speak  right  out  because  his  fellows 
were  coddling  themselves  with  what  to  his  higher  mind  were 
false  hopes.  Accordingly  he  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
doctrine  for  him  who  would  be  a  disciple  of  his  that : 

"  He  must  remember  that,  while  he  is  a  child  of  the  past,  he  is 
a  parent  of  the  future,  and  that  his  thoughts  are  as  children  bom  to 
him  which  he  may  not  carelessly  let  die.  He,  like  every  other  man, 
may  properly  consider  himself  as  one  of  the  myriad  agencies  through 
whom  works  the  Unknown  Cause ;  and  when  the  Unknown  Cause 
produces  in  him  a  certain  belief  he  is  thereby  authorized  to  profess 
and  act  out  that  belief. ' ' 

Later  he  added : 

' '  Not  as  adventitious  therefore  will  the  wise  man  regard  the  faith 
which  is  in  him.      The  highest  truth  he  sees  he  will  fearlessly  utter." 

So  Mr,  Spencer  wrote  forty  years  ago.  In  his  last  work, 
already  mentioned,  he  returns  to  the  same  topic,  but  is  no  longer 
so  sure  or  optimistic.     He  has  Hved  and  suffered.     He  has  real- 
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ized  how  little  life  is  worth  living  for  most  men  without  the  hope 
of  a  hereafter.  He  has  caught  a  higher  sympathy  with  his  fel- 
lows.    He  has  realized  his  own  fallibility.     Now  he  says : 

"  Sympathy  commands  silence  toward  all  who,  suffering  under  the 
ills  of  life,  derive  comfort  from  their  creed ;  while  it  forbids  the  drop- 
ping of  hints  that  may  shake  their  faiths,  it  suggests  the  evasion  of 
questions  which  cannot  be  discussed  without  unsettling  their  hope. 
.  .  .  And  there  are  many  who  stagger  under  the  exhausting  bur- 
den of  daily  duties,  fulfilled  without  thanks  and  without  sympathy, 
who  are  enabled  to  bear  their  ills  from  the  conviction  that  after  this 
life  will  come  a  life  free  from  pains  and  weariness.  Nothing  but  evil 
can  follow  a  change  in  the  creed  of  such  ;  and,  unless  cruelly  thought- 
less, the  agnostic  will  carefully  shun  discussing  religious  subjects  with 
them." 

We  confess  we  like  the  last  state  of  mind  better  than  the  first, 
though  many  of  his  disciples  found  it  illogical  and  hinted,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  the  old  scientists,  as  they  inevitably  do, 
become  more  orthodox,  that  senility  was  clouding  the  Master's 
mind. 

Rewards  for  Original  Research. — Madame  Curie,  the  discoverer 
of  radium,  suffered  not  a  little  from  straitened  circumstances  during 
the  time  of  the  investigation.  The  greatest  care  was  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  herself  and  her  husband  to  live  within  their 
income.  Now  that  recognition  of  their  magnificent  discovery  has 
come,  rewards  are  pouring  in  that  will  make  the  little  family  quite 
independent  of  their  ordinary  surroundings.  One  of  the  Nobel 
Prizes  in  physics  was  divided  between  her  and  M.  Becquerel,  the 
discoverer  of  the  Becquerel  rays,  and  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
the  latent  radio-activity  of  certain  metals.  As  this  prize  amounts 
to  ;^40,000  in  all,  there  will  be  ;^20,ooo  to  Madame  Curie's  credit. 
Besides  this  she  has  recently  been  given  the  prize  for  the  most 
noteworthy  French  contribution  to  science  which  is  given  period- 
ically through  the  Paris  Press  Association.  This  also  has  been 
divided,  however,  but  Madame  Curie  receives  the  larger  share. 
The  prize  is  100,000  francs,  of  which  she  receives  60,000  francs, 
or  nearly  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  sharer  in  the  prize  is  M. 
Branly,  the  French  scientist  who  has  made  a  number  of  practical 
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advances  in  wireless  telegraphy.  Altogether  then  within  the  last 
few  months  Madame  Curie  has  received  about  ^32,000.  Not  a 
bad  reward  for  her  five  years  of  labor  in  the  investigation  of  the 
radio-active  metals. 

Astronomy  and  the  New  Star  in  Perseus. — The  new  century  was 
not  quite  two  months  old,  when  in  the  early  morning  of  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  1901,  a  new  star  suddenly  blazed  out  in  the  Con- 
stellation Perseus.  Its  increase  of  brilliancy  was  so  rapid  that 
within  twenty-four  hours  it  reigned  supreme  as  the  brightest  star 
of  the  Northwestern  Hemisphere,  with  a  brightness  exceeding 
that  of  even  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  "  The  New  Star  of  the 
New  Century,"  as  it  was  called,  began  to  decline  almost  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  arisen.  Within  a  very  few  days  it  took  on  a  red 
tinge,  somewhat  reminding  the  observer  of  the  light  from  Mars ; 
and  this  tinge  it  maintained  for  several  months.  At  times  during 
these  months  there  were  brilliant  displays  of  light  from  the  new 
star,  and  then  it  gradually  fell  back  to  its  former  obscurity  until 
no  more  has  been  seen  of  it.  In  the  meantime,  however,  astron- 
omers had  made  some  very  interesting  observations  with  regard 
to  the  new  star  and,  besides,  had  made  some  very  valuable  deduc- 
tions with  regard  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  star  in  the  heavens 
and  the  character  of  certain  nebulous  masses  whose  existence  had 
been  only  an  hypothesis  before. 

Although  it  was  seen  by  this  world  first  in  1901,  the  calcula- 
tions of  astronomers  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cataclysm  in  the  universe  which  caused  this  star  to  flare  out, 
occurred  during  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, — nearly 
a  score  of  years  before  the  pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock 
and  probably  about  the  time  that  the  first  English  settlement  was 
made  at  Jamestown.  There  are  those  who  insist  that  the  exact 
year  of  its  birth  was  1605,  when  Shakespeare,  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity,  had  just  completed  the  great  tragedies  which  more 
than  any  other  of  his  plays  were  to  show  his  greatness.  Though 
the  star  lived  and  died  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  and  though  our 
means  of  communication  was  over  a  beam  of  light,  which  travels 
at  the  rate  of  185,000  miles  per  second,  the  tidings  of  the  birth 
reached  us  only  now. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  in  the  observations  made 
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upon  the  new  star  are  those  which  are  concerned  with  nebulae. 
Under  the  present  system  of  photographing  the  heavens  regularly 
and  persistently,  the  condition  of  any  portion  at  any  given  time 
in  the  past  few  years  can  be  absolutely  determined  by  reference 
to  one  of  the  photographic  collections.  After  the  birth  of  a  new 
star,  photographs  taken  of  it  and  its  vicinity  showed  the  presence 
of  a  nebula,  which  had  never  been  noted  on  any  of  the  photo- 
graphic plates  before.  The  conclusion  was,  not  that  the  new  star 
had  created  the  nebula,  but  that  it  had  blazed  forth  in  the  midst 
of  a  dead  nebulous  mass,  and  had  lighted  it  up  into  the  brilliancy 
which  caused  it  to  be  outlined  on  the  photographic  plate.  The 
existence  of  dead  nebulae,  that  is,  without  light  of  their  own,  was 
established  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  well-known  now  that  there  are 
certain  dead  stars,  possessing  no  brightness  of  their  own,  and 
reflecting  no  light  from  other  bodies,  and  only  recognized  by 
obscurations  and  partial  eclipses  that  they  occasion.  Some  of  the 
peculiar  stars  which  shine  with  a  much  greater  brilliancy  at  one 
time  than  another,  are  now  considered  to  be  double  stars,  one  of 
which  is  a  dark  body,  and  consequently  obscures  the  light  from 
its  twin  whenever  it  comes  between  it  and  the  earth. 

Further  photographic  observations  led  to  another  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable  discovery.  The  form  of  the  nebula  had  appar- 
ently changed  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  meantime.  This 
change  would  indicate  that  portions  of  the  nebulous  mass  had 
moved  nearly  200,000  miles  per  second  during  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  two  photographs,  or  else,  what  seemed  more 
likely,  that  the  lights,  travelling  from  the  new  star,  now  illuminated 
portions  which  had  not  been  seen  before, — just  as  the  sun  illumi- 
nates peak  after  peak  of  a  mountain  range  when  rising  in  the 
morning.  This  gave  a  very  good  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
nebulous  mass  and  has  proved  very  suggestive  for  astronomers. 

Scintillations  of  Radinm. — Radium  continues  to  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  stage  of  scientific  discussion.  In  Science  for  January 
29, 1904,  Mr.  R.  W.  Wood,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  discusses 
the  phenomenon  of  the  scintillation  of  the  phosphorescent 
screen  under  the  influence  of  the  radium  bombardment  which  was 
first  described  by  Sir  William  Crookes.  It  was  suggested  imme- 
diately after  the  first  demonstration  of  these  scintillations  that  they 
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represent  microscopic  cleavages  which  are  occurring  in  the  crystals. 
The  distinguished  French  physicist,  Becquerel,  whose  discoveries 
with  regard  to  radiant  metals  were  so  important,  accepted  this 
theory.  Sir  William  Crookes,  however,  is  rather  of  the  opinion 
that  the  flashes  are  produced  by  the  impact  of  the  individual 
electrones  which  constitute  the  alpha  rays.  The  fact  that  hundreds 
of  flashes  appear  every  few  seconds  and  the  action  shows  no  signs 
of  abatement  after  several  months,  makes  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  each  flash  represents  a  split  in  the  crystal  unless  one  is 
prepared  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  infinite  divisibility. 

In  order  that  teachers  of  physics  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  and  demonstrating  this  phenomenon  of  radium,  Mr. 
Wood  has  prepared  about  two  dozen  small  apparatuses  which  he 
will  be  very  glad  to  pass  around  among  colleagues  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  be  promptly  returned.  A  self-addressed  envelope 
with  four  cents  in  postage  affixed  should  accompany  each  applica- 
tion, and  if  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Wood  are  faithfully  fol- 
lowed, one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  modem  science 
can  be  readily  seen.  His  idea  is  to  have  these  specimens  circu- 
lated among  teaching  institutions,  and  applications  will  be  filled 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  the  limited  number  of 
plates,  two  dozen  in  all,  being  likely  to  cause  more  or  less  delay 
in  complying  with  requests.  The  prompt  return  of  the  specimens, 
however,  will  effectually  secure  very  general  satisfaction  in  this 
regard. 

The  Turbine  Engine. — Not  long  ago  some  one  said  in  the 
hearing  of  Mr.  George  Westinghouse,  who  has  done  more  for  the 
practical  development  of  electricity  in  this  country  than  perhaps 
any  other,  that  the  turbine  engine  was  the  engine  of  the  future. 
He  replied  at  once,  "  No,  it  is  not  the  engine  of  the  future,  it  is 
the  engine  of  the  present."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  over  one  hundred 
thousand  horse-power  put  into  force  in  this  country  last  year  was 
in  the  shape  of  turbine  engines. 

The  rise  of  the  turbine  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  modern  applied  science.  Some  three  or  four  hundred  years 
before  Christ  it  was  known  to  the  Greek  philosophers  and  was 
used  as  a  toy.  Three  or  four  hundred  years  ago  various  inves- 
tigators in  physics  constructed  models  of  engines  on  a  turbine 
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principle,  some  of  them  even  run  by  steam.  At  no  time  during 
the  nineteenth  century  was  it  considered  that  the  turbine  engine 
was  likely  to  be  of  any  practical  utility  until  during  the  last  decade 
some  turbine  engines  were  put  in  small  steamboats  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  high  speed.  This  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
electrical  manufacturers  who  have  been  looking  for  high-speed 
engines  to  run  their  dynamos  and  have  reached  the  limit  of  the 
capacity  of  the  ordinary  model  steam  engine  to  give  speed  with- 
out great  vibration  and  consequent  racking  of  the  machinery  and 
excessive  waste  of  heat. 

At  the  present  time  the  contracts  being  made  for  turbines  of 
large  size  are  simply  enormous.  As  a  rule  the  placing  of  these 
steam  turbine  engines  is  accompanied  by  provisos  that  failure  of 
the  machines  to  do  their  guaranteed  work  or  liability  to  get  out 
of  order  entails  very  great  loss,  and  even,  at  times,  action  in 
damages  because  of  incompetence  to  supply  what  is  contracted 
for.  This  shows  the  confidence  in  the  new  engine.  The  reasons 
for  this  confidence  in  the  turbine  are  founded  on  very  trust- 
worthy experience.  There  are  many  striking  advantages  in  the 
turbine  engine.  The  most  striking  is  the  extraordinarily  high 
speed  which  can  be  obtained.  A  turbine  engine  built  more  than 
ten  years  ago  of  only  ten  horse-power  was  able  to  maintain  a 
speed  of  18,000  revolutions  a  minute.  Since  then  turbines  have 
been  constructed  with  a  speed  of  over  20,000  revolutions  a  minute. 
Notwithstanding  this  awful  speed  there  is  very  little  vibration  and 
no  tendency  of  the  machine  to  move  from  its  bed  because  of  the 
speed.  Some  Germcin  tests  have  shown  that  a  2,000  horse-power 
turbine  engine  could  be  placed  on  a  floor  without  bolts  or  fasten- 
ings of  any  kind  and  run  for  many  days  without  at  all  shifting 
from  its  original  position. 

After  one  hundred  years  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  mechani- 
cians and  scientists  that  the  only  feasible  plan  was  to  develop  the 
ordinary  reciprocating  engine  to  its  highest  utility,  there  is  now 
a  complete  swing  of  the  pendulum,  and  we  are  to  go  back  to  a 
type  constructed  as  a  toy  over  two  thousand  years  ago  and  ex- 
hibited in  several  forms  three  hundred  years  ago.  There  are  not 
many  things  in  scientific  progress  that  will  illustrate  better  than 
this  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment  with  regard  to  scientific 
principles  and  their  application. 


Studies  and  Conferences* 


•OUE  WOKDS  IN  SOCIAL  INTEEOOURSE. 
A  word  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  letters  or  syllables — an  airy- 
trifle — which,  lightly  conceived,  may  be  uttered  as  easily  and 
irresponsibly  as  we  draw  our  breath.  For  there  is  this  difference 
between  a  breath  and  a  word,  that,  though  we  live  by  our  breath, 
yet  once  it  is  sent  forth,  it  is  dead  and  is  practically  of  no  conse- 
quence to  ourselves  or  to  others ;  but  a  word  is  a  living  thing, 
the  embodiment,  the  expression  of  a  man's  thought,  of  his  opinion 
and  judgment;  it  is  an  act  of  the  mind  projected  into  the  world 
of  souls,  where  it  does  an  unknown  work  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Affecting  profoundly,  as  it  well  may,  one  soul  or  many,  it  touches 
the  imagination,  moulds  feeling,  directs  life,  and  so  it  exercises  an 
influence  that  lasts  perhaps  even  into  eternity.  Words  clothing 
thoughts  that  are  inspired  by  a  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  fulfil  their 
legitimate  function,  bear  desirable  fruit,  and  are  alone  worth  listen- 
ing to.  They  are  not  "  idle  words,"  they  work,  and  their  work 
shall  stand  on  the  day  that  is  to  exact  an  account  of  every  utter- 
ance of  the  tongue.     Think  twice,  speak  once. 

I. — Shun  the  Scandal-Monger. 
There  are  degrees  of  evil  in  the  speaking  of  scandal  and  in 
listening  to  it.  The  scandal-monger  is  tolerated  because  he  is 
feared ;  but  in  secret  he  is  hated.  If  it  is  true  that  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  heart  that  is  full  of  uncharitableness  and  of  the  mouth  that 
speaks  ill  of  the  absent,  that  inflicts  a  serious  wound  on  the  char- 
acter ?  A  man  may  be  witty,  courteous,  agreeable,  educated, 
well-dressed — quite  a  brilliant  person — but  if  he  takes  a  pleasure 
in  retailing  scandal,  he  must  often  be  the  cause  of  wounds  harder 
to  heal  than  injuries  inflicted  with  bullet  or  knife.  And  yet  he 
speaks  in  a  perfectly  well-bred  manner,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  stab  the  character  with  a  stiletto-like  word,  he  may  do  it 
by  the  lifting  of  an  eye-brow,  a  nod,  a  shrug,  or  by  simple  silence. 
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Detraction  arises  when  evil  that  is  true,  but  unknown,  is  uttered ; 
if  the  evil  is  false,  the  utterance  is  a  calumny.  In  each  there  is  a 
violation  of  both  justice  and  charity.  A  sin  of  injustice  entails 
the  obligation  of  restitution,  or  reparation  of  the  injury  inflicted. 
Sometimes  there  may  be  a  grievous  violation  of  the  law  of  charity 
without  a  sin  of  injustice.  To  speak  of  the  misdeeds  of  one  who 
is  universally  known  to  have  lost  his  character  is  no  injustice,  but, 
in  certain  circumstances,  a  person  may  thus  sin  against  charity, 
and  common  sense  should  warn  us  when  to  exercise  self-restraint. 
If  a  man  wants  common  sense,  there  is  no  stopping  him ;  he  will 
talk  and  do  mischief.  To  make  a  sin  mortal,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  character  should  be  utterly  ruined,  or  blasted — a  very 
serious  or  notable  lowering  of  the  character  would  suffice.  To 
listen  to  backbiting  or  calumny  is  not  the  same  as  simply  hearing 
it.  We  listen  when  we  take  deliberate  interest  in  what  is  said,  and 
we  may  do  so  out  of  malice  or  hatred,  or  from  curiosity.  When 
those  whom  we  envy  or  dislike  are  the  subject  of  conversation,  we 
need  to  be  on  our  guard,  and  to  abstain  from  putting  curious 
questions.  The  world  is  full  of  depraved  hearts,  and  the  heart  is 
the  rudder  of  the  tongue.  Before  pointing  out  others'  faults,  let 
us  reform  ourselves,  and  then  each  heart  will  be  like  that  of  Christ 
— gentle,  strong,  compassionate,  loving,  and  full  of  reverence  of 
God  and  men. 

It  is  true  that  a  perfect  man  offends  not  in  word ;  it  is  also 
true  that  an  acknowledgment  of  our  want  of  perfection  is  no 
excuse  for  giving  free  reign  to  our  tongues  and  saying  what  we 
like  of  our  neighbor.  Nor  does  hearty  praise  of  him  in  one 
respect  give  us  the  right  to  run  him  down  in  some  other.  Un- 
charitable talk  does  not  prove  that  we  are  ourselves  free  from  the 
faults  we  point  out,  but  it  proves  beyond  doubt  that  our  heart  is 
in  a  bad  state  and  that  we  have  an  overweening  (and  therefore 
false)  opinion  of  ourselves. 

If  we  have  a  faulty  tongue,  every  effort  to  reform  it  will  win  us 
larger  Divine  help.  A  wise  man  does  at  once  what  reason  says 
should  be  done  without  delay  and  with  one's  whole  heart.  The 
Germans  say : 

Reiner  Mund  und  treue  Hand 
Gehen  durch  das  ganze  Land. 
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"A  clean  mouth  and  an  honest  hand 
Will  take  a  man  through  any  land. ' ' 

II. — Praise  Judiciously. 

As  a  flower  opens  out  and  rejoices  in  the  sunlight,  so  the  heart 
is  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  generous  praise.  Cheerfulness, 
courage  and  energy  are  the  blessings  which  we  confer,  when  we 
praise  a  work  that  is  well  and  faithfully  done.  Praise  should  be 
brief  and  to  the  point,  without  exceptions  or  limitations.  Extremes 
must  be  shunned.  Some  shrink  from  speaking  any  word  of  com- 
mendation ;  others,  overshooting  the  mark,  give  too  much  praise 
and  defeat  their  own  object.  To  praise  heartily  noble  actions,  is 
in  some  sort  to  share  in  them ;  and  while  difficult  tasks  undoubt- 
edly make  great  men,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  we  can  induce  men 
to  undertake  them  only  by  that  highest  praise  which  is  contained 
in  sympathy  and  unreserved  trust.  So  Isabella  of  Castile 
encouraged  Columbus  to  dare  hardships  and  peril,  and  he  dis- 
covered a  new  world. 

III. — Gentleness  of  Speech. 

A  safe  rule  in  social  intercourse  is — Never  blame.  Blame,  of 
itself,  depresses,  discourages,  lessens  strength  and  energy,  and 
taketh  away  stomach  for  initiating  or  undertaking  difficult  enter- 
prises. A  censorious  talker  indulges  in  sweeping  condemnations. 
He  is  a  generator  of  sadness  and  gloom.  With  him  every  mote 
is  a  beam,  every  fault  a  crime,  every  public  trouble  an  incipient 
revolution.  Quintillian  calls  exaggeration  "  an  elegant  surpassing 
of  the  truth ; "  others  call  it  a  species  of  lying.  A  good  substitute 
for  it  is  a  sane  moderation.  The  basis  of  a  criticising  or  carping 
spirit  is  a  bad  kind  of  pride.  The  habit  of  condemnation  marks 
an  inferior  mind,  which  has  not  wit  enough  to  discover  and  appre- 
ciate what  is  excellent.  In  a  gold  mine  or  a  diamond  field  any 
one  can  see  the  dirt ;  it  is  not  everyone  that  can  find  the  gold  or 
the  diamonds.  The  lightest  word  of  one  who  has  authority  over 
others  who  live  with  him  has  often  weight  enough  to  make  or 
mar  their  happiness.  Such  a  one  is  under  an  obligation  to  be 
circumspect,  and  to  examine  even  a  jest,  which  yet  may  have 
enough  truth  to  wound  and  dishearten. 
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All  can  see  how  blameworthy  is  rudeness  or  impertinence,  and 
there  is  much  truth  in  Emerson's  strictures  on  bad  behavior : 

"Bad  behavior  the  laws  cannot  reach.  Society  is  infested  with 
rude,  cynical,  restless  and  frivolous  persons  who  prey  upon  the  rest, 
and  whom  a  public  opinion  concentrated  into  good  manners,  forms 
accepted  by  the  sense  of  all,  can  reach  ;  the  contradicters  and  railers 
at  public  and  private  tables,  who  are  like  terriers,  who  conceive  it  the 
duty  of  a  dog  of  honor  to  growl  at  any  passer-by,  and  do  the  honors 
of  the  house  by  barking  him  out  of  sight.  I  have  seen  men  who 
neigh  like  a  horse  when  you  contradict  them,  or  say  something  which 
they  do  not  understand ;  then  the  overbold,  who  make  their  own 
invitation  to  your  hearth ;  the  persevering  talker  who  gives  you  his 
society  in  large,  saturating  doses  ;  the  pitiers  of  themselves — a  peril- 
ous class;  the  frivolous  Asmodeus,  who  relies  on  you  to  find  him 
ropes  of  sand  to  twist ;  the  monotones ;  in  short,  every  stripe  of 
absurdity ;  these  are  social  inflictions  which  the  magistrate  cannot 
cure  or  defend  you  from,  and  which  must  be  intrusted  to  the  restrain- 
ing force  of  custom,  and  proverbs,  and  familiar  rules  of  behavior 
impressed  on  young  people  in  their  school  days. ' '  * 

IV. — Distinction  and  Highmindedness. 

Johnson's  remark  is  well  known :  "  Burke  is  such  a  man,  that 
if  you  meet  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  street,  where  you  were 
stopped  by  a  drove  of  oxen,  and  you  and  he  stepped  aside  for 
shelter  but  for  five  minutes,  he  would  talk  to  you  in  such  a  man- 
ner that,  when  you  parted,  you  would  say,  '  This  is  an  extra- 
ordinary man.'  " 

To  be  gracious  and  attractive  gains  universal  good  will,  and 
enables  one  to  give  pleasure  and  to  do  more  good.  There  is  a 
magic  about  courtesy  that  enhances  friendly  words  and  kind 
acts,  and  wins  friends.  Courtesy,  however,  must  be  natural  and 
modest.  An  artificial  manner  shows  that  we  are  not  at  our  ease, 
or  it  springs  from  affectation,  which  is  both  vulgar  and  wearisome. 

The  art  of  conversation  needs  attention  and  study.  It  does 
not  require  great  cleverness,  though  it  exacts  that  a  man  have  a 
headpiece ;  and  discretion  and  tact  are  better  than  eloquence  or 
extraordinary  talent.  It  is  easier  to  those  who,  from  elevation  of 
mind,  have  a  high  ideal  and  try  to  live  up  to  it.     For,  as  a  rule, 

^  Conduct  of  Life. 
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they  will  not  be  little-minded  ;  they  will  know  how  to  overlook 
trifling  blemishes  in  others,  to  display  a  certain  sympathy  and 
geniality,  and  in  their  speech  and  manners  to  be  generous,  noble, 
and  refined.  They  avoid  what  is  unseemly,  or  indirectly  rude, 
and  their  self-respect  is  the  strictest  censor  of  their  words  and 
actions.  They  never  do  a  gracious  thing  ungraciously,  and  if  they 
are  compelled  to  refuse,  they  do  so  with  such  gentle  courtesy  that 
the  refusal  never  leaves  a  sting. 

Where  genuine  Christian  charity  is  united  with  a  gentle  heart, 
it  imparts  a  magnanimity  that  refines  the  whole  being,  and  makes 
it  easy  to  obey  the  injunction  given  to  the  novice  in  some  Religi- 
ous Orders,  that  he  should  treat  all  as  if  they  were  princes  whom 
he  met  for  the  first  time,  and  from  whom  he  was  soon  to  part 
never  to  meet  again. 

Modest  and  heartfelt  courtesy  has  been  well  called  the  magnet 
of  hearts. 

M.  Watson,  SJ. 


THE   HOLT   SEE  AND  THE  NEW  TEXT   OF   THE   GREttOEIAlf 

CHANT. 

The  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  has  issued  the  following 
Decree  Urbis  et  orbis. 

Our  Holy  Father  PiusX,  by  the  "  Motu  proprio  "  of  November  2  2d, 
in  the  form  of  an  "  Instruction  on  Sacred  Music,"  has  happily  restored 
the  ancient  Gregorian  Chant,  as  found  in  the  codices,  to  its  former  use 
in  the  churches,  and  has  at  the  same  time  collected  into  one  body  the 
principal  regulations  laid  down  for  the  advancement  or  restoration  of 
the  sanctity  and  dignity  of  the  Sacred  Chant  in  the  churches.  To 
this  body,  as  a  Juridical  Code  of  Sacred  Music,  he  has  given  by  his 
Apostolic  authority  the  force  of  law  for  the  Universal  Church. 
Wherefore  the  Holy  Father  through  this  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites 
commands  and  ordains  that  the  said  "Instruction"  be  received  and 
most  religiously  observed  by  all  churches,  all  privileges  and  exceptions 
whatsoever  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — even  those  calling  for 
special  mention,  such  as  the  privileges  and  exceptions  conceded  by 
the  Apostolic  See  to  the  chief  basilicas  of  the  city,  and  particularly  to 
the  Sacred  Lateran  Church.  So,  too,  are  revoked  all  privileges  and 
approbations  by  which  other  more  recent  forms  of  the  liturgical  chant 
were  introduced  by  the  Apostolic  See  and  by  this  Congregation,  in 
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accordance  with  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  His  Holiness  has 
been  pleased  to  allow  that  these  more  recent  forms  of  the  liturgical 
chant  may  be  lawfully  retained  and  sung  in  these  churches  until  with- 
in the  briefest  delay  {jjuamprimum  fieri poterif)  the  ancient  Gregorian 
Chant  according  to  the  codices  may  be  put  in  their  place.  Every- 
thing to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Concerning  all  this  the  Holy  Father  Pope  Pius  X  has  ordered  this 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  to  issue  the  present  decree.  January 
8,  1904. 

L.  t  S.  Seraphinus  Cardinal  Cretoni, 

Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites. 

+   DiOMEDES    PaNICI, 

Archbishop  of  Laodicea;  Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites. 


SOCIETY  rOE  THE  PKOPAGATION  OF  THE  PAITH. 
In  the  last  number  of  The  Dolphin  we  published  a  letter  from 
"Ignavus,"  making  an  eloquent  plea  for  personal  zeal  among  Amer- 
ican Catholics  in  behalf  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith."  The  letter,  together  with  the  check  for  ^100.00  that 
accompanied  it,  was  sent  by  us  to  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Walsh,  Director 
of  the  Society  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  whose  article  had 
prompted  the  generous  impulse  of  "  Ignavus."  If  we  here  print 
Father  Walsh's  answer,  addressed  to  The  Ecclesiastical  Review, 
the  sister  magazine  of  The  Dolphin,  our  readers  will  readily  un- 
derstand the  motive. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Rev.  Dear  Sir. — Your  letter  has  brought  tome  from  "  Ignavus" 
his  generous  gift  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  and 
his  appreciative  words.  The  gift  I  have  already  forwarded  to  the 
General  Director,  Dr.  Freri,  to  be  properly  credited  to  the  diocese  of 
the  benefactor  ;  the  words  I  will  keep  for  my  own  encouragement. 

As  the  medium  through  which  *  *  Ignavus  ' '  was  impressed  and  the 
missions  thereby  helped  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  dollars  (possibly 
more — who  knows  ?),  I  thank  you  for  your  own  share  and,  through  you, 
I  thank  him  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  charitable  impulse.  I  regret  that 
**  Ignavus  "  must  remain  "  Ignotus,"  but  I  am  glad  for  my  own  satis- 
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faction  to  learn  who  he  is.  The  name  is  widely  and  favorably  known, 
which  certainly  emphasizes  still  more  strongly  the  fact  that  even  our 
best  and  most  cultured  priests  are  not  fully  awake  to  the  ever  present 
and  urgent  needs  of  Catholic  Foreign  Missions. 

"  Ignavus  ' '  has  suggested  that  the  "  Review  lend  itself  to  the. good 
work  by  opening  a  subscription  list, ' '  and  your  footnote  says  very 
truly  that  the  Annals  already  serve  this  purpose.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  there  are  many  readers  of  the  Review,  and  of  The  Dolphin, 
who  never  see  the  Annals ;  or  who,  seeing,  never  read  them,  being 
constantly  preoccupied  with  other  concerns,  so  that  the  stimulus  which 
comes  through  the  perusal  of  mission  news  and  subscription  list  is  lost 
upon  such.  As  a  rule,  those  who  read  the  Annals  are  already  sup- 
porters of  the  good  cause. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  if  a  page  of  the  Review  could  be 
regularly  devoted  to  Mission  Notes  and  News,  much  good  would  re- 
sult. On  this  page  could  be  noted  the  awakened  or  progressive  inter- 
est of  our  various  dioceses  in  the  work  of  missions,  e.  g. ,  diocesan 
appointments  to  missionary  service,  successful  methods  of  organiza- 
tion, etc.  Short  paragraphs  of  news  could  also  be  given,  including 
statistics  of  work  accomplished  in  the  mission  fields.  How  many  of 
us,  even  of  the  clergy,  realize,  for  example,  that  in  China  alone  there 
are  nearly  five  hundred  native  Catholic  priests,  our  brothers  in  Christ, 
as  validly  ordained  as  we  are — perhaps  more  worthy  of  the  sublime 
office  than  we  ourselves — that  these,  together  with  the  European 
priests,  are  ministering  to-day  to  at  least  1,000,000  Catholic  Chinese. 

Brief  items  of  this  nature  would  prepare  the  way  for  an  occasional 
article,  more  exhaustive  in  its  character,  which  would  be  then  more 
widely  read,  and  doubtless  more  fully  appreciated. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  Review  would  welcome,  from  time  to  time,  the 
insertion  of  a  photographic  object-lesson  in  mission  results.  A  pic- 
ture of  ' '  Japanese  Nuns  and  Novices, ' '  recently  distributed  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  to  the  extent  of  many  thousand  copies,  was  the 
subject  of  much  interested  comment,  and  has  already  been  decidedly 
fruitful  in  results. 

In  making  these  suggestions,  I  have  purposely  used  the  general  title 
of  Mission  Notes,  because  our  missionary  societies  for  national  needs 
might  properly  claim  a  place  on  this  page  by  the  side  of  the  world-wide 
organization,  which  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  the  generous  mother  of 
them  all.  Perhaps,  too,  the  addresses  of  the  great  mission  centres  in  the 
United  States  could  be  kept  in  the  Review,  and  also  in  The  Dolphin, 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  who  do  not  know  how  to  get  in  touch 
with  these  societies,  or  who,  if  they  wait  to  learn,  may  fail  to  give. 
Thanking  you  sincerely  for  the  kind  offer  of  your  valuable  space, 
I  am,  fraternally  yours  in  Christ, 

James  Anthony  Walsh, 
Director  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Paith,"  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston. 


"DEVILS  lU  DEY  PLAGES." 
A  Difficulty  in  the  Gospel. 

Qu.  On  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent  the  Gospel  in  the  Mass  is  taken 
from  St.  Luke  (ii  :  14—28).  Every  time  it  is  read  from  the  altar  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  I  have  asked  myself  what  is  meant  by  our  Lord's 
reply  to  the  Jews  when,  after  His  having  cured  the  dumb  person,  they 
charged  Him  with  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of 
devils.  "  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,"  He  says,  "by  whom 
do  your  children  (sons)  cast  them  out?  "  What  did  our  Lord  mean? 
Do  children  cast  out  devils,  or  did  they  among  the  Jews  in  times  past 
have  such  a  particular  gift  ? 

In  the  same  Gospel  our  Lord  speaks  of  an  unclean  spirit  who, 
when  he  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  "walketh  through  places  without 
water  seeking  rest. "  What  does  "  places  without  water  "  signify  in 
this  connection  ? 

Resp.  The  difficulty  with  reference  to  "  children  casting  out 
devils  "  rests  upon  a  somev^^hat  inaccurate  rendering  in  our  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Greek  text.  St.  Luke  uses  the  word  viol,  which 
is  commonly  translated  as  sons,  but  which  has  a  much  wider  sig- 
nification and  is  frequently  used  in  classical  Greek  for  one  among 
or  a  follower,  a  disciple.  Now  among  the  Jews  the  class  of  exor- 
cists, whose  function  it  was  to  dispel  evil  spirits,  was  recognized  as 
having  a  divine  sanction.  As  David  had  by  the  charm  of  his 
music,  which  in  the  Hebrew  sense  was  a  form  of  divine  invocation 
(psalms)  or  as  we  say  "  incantation,"  dispelled  the  dark  spirits  from 
the  heart  of  Saul,  so  in  later  times  were  youths  of  innocent  lives 
and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  supposed  to  possess  the  power 
of  exorcising.  St.  Justin  Martyr  states  {Dial.  c.  Tryph)  that  this 
was  done  in  the  name  of  Yah  we,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
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Jacob.  That  the  practice  gave  rise  to  superstition  and  even 
profanation,  and  that  the  power  to  charm  away  apparent  evil  and 
to  conjure  up  seeming  good  was  exercised  by  the  aid  of  evil  spirits, 
are  equally  evident  from  what  the  Gospels  say  of  Simon  Magus  and 
from  various  passages  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Christ  then 
refutes  the  slander  against  Him  by  reference  to  the  power  which 
the  Jews  attributed  to  any  man  of  blameless  life,  and  as  His  works 
and  His  doctrine  were  good.  He  claimed  to  be  judged  by  them. 
The  justice  of  this  claim  is  immediately  attested  in  the  sentence 
that  follows  our  Lord's  answer,  for  "  as  He  spoke  these  things,  a 
certain  woman  from  the  crowd,  lifting  up  her  voice,  said  to  Him  : 
Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bore  Thee,"  etc. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  unclean  spirits  walking  through  places 
without  water  to  seek  rest,  our  Lord  simply  illustrates  the  char- 
acter of  diabolical  temptation  by  reference  to  a  popular  superstition 
among  the  Jews  and  Egyptians.  According  to  the  descriptions 
by  the  prophets  of  the  desolation  which  was  to  attend  Babylon, 
and  that  meant  all  those  who  had  departed  from  the  covenant  of 
Israel,  their  homes  and  hearts  would  become  as  deserts  without 
water.  Now  places  without  water  were,  according  to  the  Jewish 
mind,  the  ordinary  haunts  of  evil  spirits,  because  it  became  impos- 
sible there  to  perform  the  legal  purifications  and  ablutions  pre- 
scribed before  prayer.  A  common  Jewish  superstition  had,  since 
the  exile,  identified  the  chief  enemy  of  life  and  innocence  with  a 
female  demon  Lilith,  who,  moving  about  like  a  shifting  poisonous 
night  wind,  sought  to  bring  destruction  to  the  life  of  purity  among 
the  devout  assembled,  as  was  the  custom  especially  on  Sabbath 
days,  near  some  river  bank  for  prayer.  Thus  whilst  the  ordinary 
haunt  of  the  demon  is  the  desert  place,  his  malice  finds  no  rest 
until  he  comes  to  where  the  Hebrew  observes  the  legal  ceremonial 
indicative  of  purity.  The  passage  may  thus  be  adapted  to  an 
illustration  of  the  activity  of  the  tempter  among  the  baptized, 
where  the  regenerating  and  purifying  waters  of  the  Sacrament 
are  to  be  found. 
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THE  ABBE  KLEIN  ON  THE  KELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATIONS  LAW 

IN  FEANOE. 

The  Abbe  Felix  Klein,  Professor  of  French  Literature  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  Paris,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Religious 
Associations  and  the  French  Government,"  which  appears  in  the 
current  number  of  the  North  American  Review,  discusses  the 
Associations  Law  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  applied 
by  the  French  Government.  He  shows  that  the  law  in  itself  is 
unjust  and  that  the  manner  of  its  application  has  been  arbitrar)' 
and  illegal.  It  is  decreed  that  religious  associations  cannot  be 
formed  "  without  authorization  given  by  a  law  determining  the 
conditions  under  which  they  operate " ;  and  even  if  they  have 
been  authorized,  "  they  cannot  found  any  new  establishment 
except  by  virtue  of  a  decree  given  in  the  ConseU  d'Etat."  More- 
over, the  text  of  the  law  continues,  "  the  dissolution  of  a  Congre- 
gation, or  the  closing  of  any  Establishment,  may  be  pronounced 
by  a  decree  given  in  the  Council  of  Ministers."  In  a  word, 
the  establishments  conducted  by  the  Religious  Congregations, 
although  every  one  of  them  may  have  been  duly  authorized 
according  to  law,  are  yet  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Govern- 
ment's executive  branch.  The  author  asks,  "  Can  Americans 
understand  that  an  institution  authorized  by  a  law  of  Congress 
may  be  suppressed  at  the  will  of  the  Cabinet  ?  " 

The  enforcement  of  the  Associations  Law  has  passed  all 
bounds  in  severity — so  much  so,  that  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  its 
principal  author,  declared  that  it  has  been  applied  in  a  manner 
altogether  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  its  framers.  The  first  step 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  law  was  the  closing  of  schools  conducted 
by  duly  authorized  Congregations ;  the  next,  the  declaration  that 
an  authorization  was  necessary  every  time  a  Religious,  even  if 
authorized  and  acting  alone,  wished  to  open  a  new  establishment ; 
the  third,  the  suppression  of  schools  founded  without  authorization 
previously  to  the  passing  of  the  law  by  an  authorized  Congre- 
gation. Furthermore,  the  law  has  been  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  trap  the  Congregations ;  and  the  required  statement  of 
the  condition  of  their  affairs  has  been  used  to  their  undoing.  For, 
:after  rendering  an  account  of  the  number  and  names  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  of  the  amount  of  their  property,  and  asking  for  authori- 
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zation,  it  was  refused  them ;  they  have  been  unable  to  save  any  of 
their  possessions,  and,  as  each  member  is  known  to  the  Ministry, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  France  without  suffering 
vexatious  annoyances.  This  is  the  condition  of  affairs — a  whole 
category  of  citizens  in  a  civilized  country  have  been  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  the  violation  of  their  elementary  rights.  It  is  a  long  step 
backward  in  history.  It  is  the  denial  of  the  principle  of  individual 
liberty,  and  therefore  a  blow  at  the  existence  of  the  Republic. 
If  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  French  Government,  concludes  the 
Abbe  Klein,  "  persevere  in  the  baneful  course  they  have  marked 
out,  they  will  surely,  sooner  or  later,  bind  together  the  idea  of 
Republicanism  with  the  idea  of  Tyranny,  and  render  possible  the 
domination  of  a  new  Caesar.  To-day  in  France  the  enemies  of 
Religion  are  the  enemies  of  the  Republic." 


THE  SEOEET. 
Qu.  Can  you  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  name  used  for  the 
prayers  or  collects  in  the  Mass  which  follow  immediately  after  the 
offertory.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  word  secrets  was  given  to 
these  prayers  because  they  were  recited  by  the  celebrant  of  the  Mass 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  that  at  one  time  the  priest  at  the  altar 
retired  behind  the  veil  that  shrouded  the  sanctuary,  so  as  to  pro- 
nounce the  mysterious  words  of  consecration,  apart  from  the  gaze  of 
the  congregation.  But  the  first  reason  does  not  appeal  to  the  average 
mind,  I  think,  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  other  prayers — the 
whole  canon  in  fact  of  the  Mass — is  recited  in  a  subdued  voice  by  the 
celebrant.  Why  should  these  particular  prayers,  which  have  no  direct 
reference  to  the  consecration,  and  therefore  cannot  be  connected  with 
the  supposed  retirement  of  the  priest  behind  the  veil  in  order  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  which  effect  the  transubstantiation  of  the  offered 
bread  and  wine  be  singled  out  for  the  name  Secret  ? 

Resp.  The  objection  is  well  founded,  if  we  seek  the  explana- 
tion of  the  term  secreta  as  found  in  the  old  missals,  in  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  reasons.  Dom  Cabrol,  the  learned  author  of 
Le  livre  de  la  Priere  antique  which  is  quoted  in  Mr.  Cowley 
Clarke's  admirable  Liturgical  Notes,  suggests  a  much  better  rea- 
son.    In  the  present  order  of  the  Mass  the  priest,  having  said 
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the  Creed,  or  if  the  Creed  is  not  said,  after  the  Gospel  and  the 
"  Dominus  vobiscum,"  in  a  loud  voice  says  or  chants  "  Oremus," 
thus  inviting  the  congregation  to  prayer.  But  instead  of  a  prayer, 
he  at  once  recites  the  offertory,  which  is  not  a  prayer  but  an  anti- 
phon  or  verse  taken,  like  the  Introit,  from  the  Psalms  or  some  of 
the  Sapiential  books  of  Scripture.  This  sentence  is  said,  not  in  a 
subdued  voice,  but  in  the  same  clear  tones  as  the  "  Oremus,"  and 
the  choir  chants  it  aloud.  Immediately  after  this  the  priest  pre- 
pares the  oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine. 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  "Oremus"?  In  the  ancient 
Church  it  was  an  invitation  to  the  congregation  to  pray  in  silence. 
As  soon  as  the  offertory  verse  had  been  pronounced,  the  faithful 
bent  their  heads,  extended  their  arms  and  placed,  so  to  speak, 
their  own  personal  heart-offerings  and  necessities  upon  the  altar 
in  conjunction  with  the  oblation  made  by  the  priest.  None  but 
the  faithful  remained  for  this  solemn  moment  when  every  sound 
was  hushed  in  the  inward  devotion  of  each  heart  uniting  their 
petitions  with  the  celebrant  who  offers  the  Immaculate  Host  at 
the  altar.  Then,  after  the  priest  has  concluded  the  offertory,  he 
turns  once  more  to  the  faithful  and  says  aloud  to  them :  "  Orate 
fratres."  They  have  each  formulated  their  petitions  in  their  own 
hearts.  He  will  now  gather  these  prayers  into  one  and  put  them 
upon  the  oblation  ready  prepared  for  consecration.  And  in  doing 
so  he  himself  uses  the  form  of  the  Secreta,  one  or  more  prayers 
voicing  the  silent  devotion  of  the  congregation.  But  he  does  so 
in  the  same  subdued  voice  in  which  they  had  uttered  the  longings 
of  their  hearts.  Thus  the  Secreta,  now  said  without  any  further 
introduction  of  the  "  Oremus  "  customary  for  the  collects  recited 
aloud,  are  in  reality  the  old  prayer  styled  the  Oratio  fidelium  said 
usually  with  face  turned  toward  the  East  (where  the  altar  was 
according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  liturgy)  and  bowed  down  or 
prostrate  on  the  ground.  After  this  the  kiss  of  peace,  still  pre- 
served in  our  choir  ceremonies,  was  given  to  the  faithful,  as  if  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  charity  in  which  all  were  held  by  the  love 
of  Christ  offering  Himself  as  a  holocaust  and  eucharistic  medium 
to  the  Eternal  Father.  "II  y  a  done  ici  un  hiatus,"  writes  the 
learned  Benedictine  of  Farnborough,  speaking  of  the  offertory. 
"  Dans  I'ancienne  liturgie  c'etait  le  moment  d'une  priere.     Les 
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fideles  se  tenaient  debout,  les  bras  etendus,  les  yeux  leves  au 
del,  comme  ces  orantes  peintes  sur  les  murs  des  catacombes,  ou 
bien  ils  se  prosternaient  et  priaient  en  silence.  Puis  le  pretre 
prenait  la  parole  au  nom  des  fideles." 

It  is  true  also  that  in  the  old  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Secreta  are  styled  "  Super  Oblata."  They  formed,  so  to  speak, 
the  beginning  of  the  Sacred  Mystery  of  Transubstantiation,  and 
were  pronounced  amid  reverential  silence,  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful  joining  in  the  prayer,  whilst,  as  has  been  said,  they  formu- 
lated their  own  petition.  The  intonation  of  the  sweet  melody  of 
the  Per  omnia  saecula  saeculorum  with  the  following  preface  was 
the  signal  that  the  silent  oblation  was  ended,  and  invited  the  peo- 
ple to  raise  their  hearts  with  the  priest  in  gratitude,  and  for  a 
short  moment  the  exultation  of  thankful  hearts  and  voices  is 
heard  ascending,  to  join  with  angelic  choirs  above,  in  the  Sanctus. 
Then  the  silence  continues,  and  the  act,  begun  in  the  Secreta,  the 
silent  prayer  of  the  heart,  reaches  its  climax  in  the  hushed  mys- 
tery of  the  consecration. 


SAME  AND  EMBLEMS  OF  THE  FREEMASONS. 
Qu.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  the  statement  that  the  Masonic 
Orders  are  pledged  in  their  origin  and  principle  to  antagonism  against 
the  Papal  Church  ?  I  am  not  a  Catholic,  at  least  not  one  that  goes 
to  church  ;  but  I  have  occasionally  seen  The  Dolphin,  and  must  con- 
fess, its  treatment  of  different  religious  questions  seems  to  me  to  appeal 
to  reason  in  a  way  which  I  have  rarely  found  in  other  Catholic  periodi- 
cals, such  as  I  see.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  explain  the  action  of  the  Masonic 
Orders,  nor  the  reason  why  the  Church  condemns  them,  for  I  under- 
stand well  enough  that  absolute  secrecy  and  blind  obedience  to  con- 
cealed rulers,  who  give  no  reason  for  their  commands,  are  a  danger- 
ous element  in  any  commonwealth,  though  they  may  effect  accidental 
good  by  these  very  methods.  But  I  merely  ask,  how  came  the  Free- 
masons to  get  their  name,  and  has  that  name,  in  its  origin,  anything 
to  do  with  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church  ? 

Resp.  Albert  Pike,  a  leading  Freemason  and  a  writer  who  is 
one  of  the  recognized  authorities  on  Masonic  matters,  answers  the 
above  question  probably  more  satisfactorily  than  we  could  do. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  account  in  a  very  clear  manner  for  the  origin 
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of  the  word  free  in  connection  with  masons,  believing  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  the  French  "  Freres  Maqons."  The  more  probable 
origin,  as  suggested  by  Father  Coppens,  is  that  derived  from  the 
freedom  from  all  taxation  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  old  guild  of 
artificers  engaged  in  the  building  of  churches  and  houses  of 
religion.  "In  614  Pope  Boniface  IV  conferred  by  diploma  upon 
the  masonic  corporations  the  exclusive  privilege  of  erecting  all 
religious  buildings  and  monuments,  and  made  them  free  from  all 
taxations."  Other  masons  were  bound  to  pay  taxes ;  only  this 
guild,  known  as  Freemasons,  was  exempt.  When  the  faction  of 
the  Knights  Templar  made  alliance  with  the  Patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople, they  adopted  the  name  because  their  object  had  been 
the  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Pike  states  the 
matter  in  the  following  words : 

"  An  enemy  of  the  Templars  shall  tell  us  the  secret  of  this  Papal 
hostility  against  an  order  that  has  existed  for  centuries  in  despite  of 
its  anathemas,  and  has  its  sanctuaries  and  its  asyla  even  in  Rome.  It 
will  be  easy,  as  we  read,  to  separate  the  false  from  the  true,  the  auda- 
cious conjectures  from  the  simple  facts.  In  11 18,  nine  Knights 
Crusaders,  among  whom  were  Geoflfroi  de  St.  Omer  and  Hughes  de 
Payens,  consecrated  themselves  to  religion,  and  took  an  oath  between 
the  hands  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  a  see  always  secretly 
or  openly  hostile  to  that  of  Rome  from  the  time  of  Photius. 

**  The  avowed  object  of  the  Templars  was  to  protect  the  Chris- 
tians who  came  to  visit  the  holy  places ;  their  secret  object  was  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  on  the  model  prophesied  by 
Ezekiel.  This  rebuilding,  formerly  predicted  by  the  judaizing  mys- 
tics of  the  earlier  ages,  had  become  the  secret  dream  of  the  Patriarchs 
of  the  Orient.  The  Temple  of  Solomon,  rebuilt  and  consecrated  to 
the  Catholic  worship,  would  become  in  effect  the  metropolis  of  the 
universe,  the  East  would  prevail  over  the  West,  and  the  Patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  would  possess  themselves  of  the  Papal  power. 

*  *  The  Templars,  or  '  poor  fellow-soldiers  of  the  holy  house  of  the 
Temple  intended  to  be  rebuilt, '  took  as  their  models,  in  the  Bible,  the 
Warrior  Masons  of  Zorobabel,  who  worked  holding  the  sword  in  one 
hand  and  the  trowel  in  the  other.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  sword 
and  trowel  were  the  insignia  of  the  Templars,  who  subsequently,  as 
will  be  seen,  concealed  themselves  under  the  title  Brethren  Masons. 
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**Thus  the  order  of  Knights  of  the  Temple  was  at  its  origin  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  opposition  to  the  tiara  of  Rome  and  the  crown 
of  kings.  The  tendencies  and  tenets  of  the  Order  were  enveloped 
in  profound  mystery,  and  it  externally  professed  the  most  perfect 
orthodoxy.  The  chiefs  alone  knew  the  aims  of  the  Order ;  the  sub- 
alterns followed  them  without  distrust.  To  acquire  influence  and 
wealth,  then  to  intrigue  and  at  need  to  fight,  to  establish  the  Joannite 
or  Gnostic  and  Kabalistic  dogma  were  the  object  and  means  proposed 
to  the  initiated  brethren.  Thus  they  deceived  the  adversaries  whom 
they  sought  to  supplant.  Hence  Fremasonry,  vulgarly  imagined  to 
have  begun  with  the  Dionysian  architects  or  the  German  stone -work- 
ers, covertly  proclaimed  itself  the  child  of  Kabalah  and  Essenianism 
together. ' ' 

A  DEDIOATION. 

Our  earlier  readers  will  remember  the  beautiful  verses  entitled 
The  Dolphin,  by  Miss  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly,  which  were  pub- 
lished with  appropriate  illumination  in  old  missal  style  in  these 
pages.  From  the  same  exquisitely  melodious  interpreter  of 
Christian  symbolism  we  receive  the  following  verses,  appropriate 
at  once  to  the  ecclesiastical  season  and  to  the  fair  theme  for  which 
The  Dolphin  stands  in  Catholic  literature. 

Editor. 

AS  THE  DOLPHIN— 

As  springs  the  storied  dolphin  from  the  tide, 
(A  living  jewel  from  the  sea's  dark  mine  !) 
Its  vaulting  passage  thro'  the  sullen  brine, 
A  shower  of  brilliants  scatt'ring  far  and  wide — 
So,  from  the  Passion's  bleak  and  bitter  tide, 
From  out  the  icy  surge  of  Death's  dark  sea, 
Our  Dolphin  dear — our  Jesus  Crucified 
Riseth  in  all  His  radiant  majesty  ! 

To-day  He  mocks  at  Dissolution's  deeps, 
He  triumphs  o'er  Corruption's  whelming  wave: 
And,  as  He  bursts  the  bonds  all  deem'd  secure. 
He  scatters  graces  o'er  a  world  that  sleeps 
In  darkness  ;  dying,  glorifies  the  grave. 
And  rising,  makes  our  resurrection  sure. 

Eleanor  C.  Donnelly. 
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AN&LIOAN  GODPARENTS, 

In  a  discussion  of  "A  Case  of  Anglican  Baptism"  supposed 
to  be  valid  we  gave  in  our  last  number  (pp.  218-220)  the  reasons 
why  Protestants  in  general  cannot  be  admitted  to  stand  as  spon- 
sors at  the  baptism  of  Catholic  children.  Someone  asks :  But 
suppose  they  did  stand,  are  they  really  sponsors  ? 

We  supposed  that  this  question  was  answered  when  we  assigned 
the  reasons  why  Protestants  could  not  act  as  god-parents.  They 
must  not  only  be  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  training  the 
child  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  be  capable  of  doing  so,  but  they 
must  have  both  qualifications  simultaneously. 

Sponsorship  is  not  an  act  essentially  connected  with  baptism, 
but  it  is  simply  a  voluntary  pledge  given  on  occasion  of  a  solemn 
baptism  to  secure  the  newly-baptized  in  the  possession  of  its 
heavenly  gift.  It  is  a  promise  in  a  serious  matter  and  strictly  bind- 
ing. Its  conditions  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  involved  in 
giving  bail  or  security.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  the  power :  there 
must  be  also  the  will  and  the  external  attestation  of  both.  An 
Anglican  who  believes  himself  to  be  a  Catholic  may  be  willing  to 
tutor  the  child  in  the  true  faith,  but  is  not  capable  because  he 
does  not  realize  the  importance  of  all  Catholic  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline ;  of  this  his  very  position  outside  the  Church  is  evidence. 
Or  he  may  be  intellectually  capable  of  tutoring  the  child  and 
recognizing  the  truth  in  the  Catholic  Church  ;  in  that  case  his  lack 
of  conviction  and  sincerity  in  not  embracing  the  CathoHc  faith 
debars  him  from  that  confidence  in  his  fidelity  to  fulfil  his  pledge, 
which  the  Church  requires.  He  is  incapable.  This  we  have 
already  said,  and  thus  explicitly  stated  that  an  Anglican  can  be 
no  sponsor  for  a  Catholic  child. 


METHODS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  ORGANIZIN(?  NEW  RELIGIOUS 

INSTITUTES. 

Chapter  XIV. 

OTHER    EXERCISES     OF    PIETY   TO    BE    PERFORMED     IN     COMMUNITY. 

154. — A  certain  length  of  time,  generally  a  half-hour  in  the 
morning  and  another  half-hour  in  the  evening,  should  be  set 
aside,  in  which  the  Sisters  may  apply  themselves  to  the  practice 
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of  mental   prayer.      Some    time   should    likewise   be   given   to 
spiritual  reading  from  approved  books. 

155. — The  Sisters  should  make,  each  year,  a  spiritual  retreat, 
which  should  last  at  least  eight  days. 

156. — They  should  also  devoutly  apply  themselves  to  vocal 
prayer.  The  choir  Sisters  are  recommended  to  recite  generally 
the  whole,  or  at  least  a  part,  of  the  little  Office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.     They  are  not,  however,  obliged  to  this  under  pain  of  sin. 

157. — The  daily  recitation  of  a  third  part  of  the  rosary  either 
in  common,  or  privately,  is  also  recommended  to  all  the  Sisters. 

158. — If  possible,  the  Sisters  should  assist  daily  at  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass. 

159. — There  should  likewise  be  a  daily  examination  of  con- 
science. 

160. — Care  must  be  taken  lest  the  external  exercises  of  piety 
performed  by  the  community  be  unduly  multiplied.  Neither  is 
it  lawful  to  introduce  for  public  practice  devotions  not  approved 
by  the  Church. 

161. — Let  the  Sisters  remember  that,  without  the  permission 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  they  may  not  preserve  the  Most  Blessed 
sacraments  in  their  churches;  and  that  without  the  sanction  of 
their  Ordinary,  they  cannot  solemnly  expose  the  same  for  public 
veneration.^ 

162. — All  the  Sisters,  whatever  their  degree  or  function,  should 
attend  at  an  opportune  time  the  common  daily  exercises  of  piety ; 
nor  should  any  Sister,  whether  choir  or  lay,  be  granted  an  ex- 
emption from  these  exercises  by  the  Superioress,  except  in  partic- 
ular cases  and  for  just  reasons. 

163. — To  those  Sisters,  whether  lay  or  choir,  who  are  detained 
by  their  duties  from  the  community  exercises  of  devotion,  the 
Superioress  should  allow  some  suitable  opportunity  for  spiritual 
reading  and  prayer,  especially  mental  prayer. 

Chapter  XV. 

MORTIFICATION   AND    PENANCES. 

164. — In  the  Constitutions  of  Institutes  which  profess  the 
active   life,  there  are  occasionally  found  certain    clauses  which 

*  Constitution  Condilae,  part  II,  note  3. 
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expressly  declare  that  the  Sisters  in  the  Institute  practise  no 
external  mortification.  Such  statements  are  not  commendable 
and  are  to  be  expunged  from  the  Constitutions. 

165. — Since  moderate  corporal  penances  contribute,  under 
certain  circumstances,  greatly  to  the  perfection  of  the  religious 
spirit  and  the  acquisition  of  virtue,  it  is  expedient  that  some  mor- 
tification in  addition  to  those  which  the  Church  imposes  upon  the 
generality  of  the  faithful,  be  discreetly  prescribed  in  the  Constitu- 
tions. 

166. — In  the  performance  of  ordinary  corporal  mortifications 
or  penances,  to  be  practised  in  private,  the  Sisters  are  to  be  regu- 
lated entirely  by  the  advice  of  their  confessor ;  but  for  external 
and  public  penances,  the  permission  of  the  local  Superioress  is 
moreover  required. 

167. — If  the  so-called  "  Chapter  of  Faults  "  is  practised  in  the 
Institute,  this  Chapter  should  be  held  not  oftener  than  once  a 
week,  but  at  least  once  a  month. 

168. — The  accusation  of  faults  should  be  limited  to  external 
transgressions  of  the  Constitutions. 

169. — The  penances  to  be  imposed  in  the  "  Chapter  of  Faults," 
should  be  prudently  moderated  by  the  spirit  of  discretion. 

Chapter  XVI. 

AIDS   TOWARD     PRESERVING    DISCIPLINE    AND   THE    SPIRITUAL    LIFE 
AMONG   THE   SISTERS. 

170. — Institutes  of  simple  vows  must  observe  the  enclosure. 
This  enclosure,  however,  is  not  strict,  but  partial,  and  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Constitutions,  but  in  such  a  way  that  in  all  houses 
a  certain  portion  of  the  convent  be  kept  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  Sisters,  to  which  no  one  else  is  admitted. 

171. — As  often  as  the  physician,  the  confessor,  or  mechanics 
who  may  have  business  in  these  parts,  enter  the  enclosure,  two 
Sisters  are  to  accompany  them. 

172. — It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Bishop  to  see  that  this  partial 
enclosure  is  strictly  observed,  and  to  remedy  any  abuse  which 
may  exist  in  this  regard.^ 

*  Const.  Conditae,  part  II,  n.  4. 
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173. — There  is  to  be  no  special  provision  made  in  the  Consti- 
tutions for  introducing  male  professors  either  for  the  Sisters  or  for 
their  pupils. 

174. — As  often  as  the  Sisters  leave  the  Convent,  for  whatever 
purpose,  they  should  have  a  companion  assigned  them  by  the 
Superioress. 

175. — Even  those  Sisters  who  have  obtained  permission  to  go 
to  the  parlor  to  receive  guests,  should  ordinarily  be  accompanied 
by  another  Sister  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Superioress. 

176. — They  are  sometimes  permitted,  however,  to  converse 
unattended  with  parents,  brothers,  or  sisters. 

177. — At  sunset  the  doors  of  the  convent  should  be  locked, 
and  the  keys  placed  in  charge  of  the  Superioress. 

178. — If  the  Confessor  or  Chaplain  dwells  in  the  convent,  his 
apartment  should  have  a  separate  entrance,  and  not  communicate 
with  that  of  the  apartments  of  the  Sisters. 

179. — Letters  sent  and  received  by  the  Sisters  should  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  local  Superioress.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
right  of  inspection,  the  Superioress  should  use  prudence  and 
charity,  and  preserve  secrecy. 

180. — All  letters  to  be  sent  by  the  Sisters  to  the  Superior- 
General  or  the  Provincial,  and  her  counsellors  or  assistants,  to  the 
Bishop  and  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars, 
as  well  as  letters  received  from  these  sources  by  the  Sisters,  are 
exempted  from  the  inspection  of  the  local  Superioress. 

181. — The  diligent  observance  of  silence  in  the  church, 
oratory,  choir,  and  sacristy,  should  be  prescribed ;  ordinarily  also 
in  the  refectory  during  the  time  of  meals.  As  far  as  the  character 
and  special  end  of  the  Institute  permit,  silence  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  whole  house,  especially  from  a  fixed  hour  in  the 
evening  to  a  similarly  fixed  hour  in  the  morning. 

182. — An  edifying  book  should  be  read  in  the  refectory  at 
dinner  and  supper. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


Criticisms  and  ]Votes^ 


MEMOEIES  or  A  SISTER  OF  ST.  SAVIOUR'S  PRIORY.  With  a 
Preface  by  Father  Stanton,  St.  Alban's,  Holbom.  Oxford  and  London ' 
A.  R.  Mowbray  &  Go.    1903.    Pp.  ix— 451. 

Readers  who  do  not  mind  a  somewhat  fragmentary  literary  setting 
will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  this  vivid  history  of  the  later  and 
more  popular  phase  of  the  Tractarian  movement  in  work  among  the 
London  poor.  We  are  inclined,  indeed,  to  think  that  the  anonymous 
authoress  exaggerates  when  she  quotes  with  approval  the  dictum  that 
the  original  movement  was  "an  academical  speculation,  a  luxury  of 
culture,  an  entertainment  of  colleges  and  country  parsonages,  the 
possession  of  priests  and  clerical  laymen  ...  of  scholarly  archae- 
ologists and  gentlemanly  Ritualists,  * '  but  there  is  a  modicum  of  truth 
in  it  for  all  that.  It  needed  the  sterling  quality  of  men  like  Lowder  at 
London  Docks,  Mackonochie  and  Stanton  in  the  purlieus  of  Holbom, 
and  of  devoted  women  like  Miss  Sellon  (the  foundress,  under  Dr. 
Pusey's  inspiration,  of  the  first  modern  Sisterhood  in  the  Church  of 
England)  in  the  slums  of  Plymouth,  Mrs.  Monsell,  the  foundress  of 
the  Clewer  Sisterhood  with  its  network  of  good  works,  the  late  Mother 
Superior  of  St.  Margaret's,  East  Grinstead,  and  the  authoress  herself, 
in  one  of  the  worst  quarters  of  London,  to  bring  home  to  the  innate 
Protestantism  of  the  English  mind  the  practical  worth  of  many 
Catholic  truths  taught  academically  by  Oxford  divines.  Men  came 
to  see  that  sacramental  teaching,  and  the  practice  of  the  religious  state 
went  hand-in-hand  with  brotherly  love  for  the  outcast,  the  sinful,  the 
suffering,  and  the  destitute,  and  reverenced  the  life  even  where  they 
rejected  the  creed  that  was  the  inspiration  of  the  life.  Catholics  owe 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  many  of  the  early  Ritualists  who,  while — 
like  Mr.  Mackonochie,  the  first  vicar  of  St.  Alban's,  Holbom — they 
strenuously  set  their  faces  against  conversions,  unwittingly  were  the 
messengers  of  the  Church.  For  multitudes  through  their  ministrations 
learned  point  after  point  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice  — the  vital 
relation  of  the  sacramental  system  to  the  life  of  the  soul,  the  Real 
Presence,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  pardon  through  the  Precious 
Blood  in  the  tribunal  of  Penance,  veneration  of  the  Saints,  and  the 
merit  of  fasting  and  of  mortification,  the  virtue  of  virginity — that  they 
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would  never  have  heard  patiently  from  the  lips  of  Catholic  priests. 
In  some  cases  these  guides  in  the  dark  themselves  obtained  the  light 
of  a  fuller  faith.  The  authoress  tells  us  that  she  owed  her  vocation  to 
the  religious  life,  under  God,  to  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Collins,  to  whom  she  rightly  gives  the  credit  of  having  been  the  real 
founder  of  the  mission  of  St.  George's  in  the  East,  which  afterwards 
became  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Lowder,  and  mentions  with 
what  a  feeling  of  awe — it  was,  she  says,  "like  visiting  a  shrine  of 
romance  of  which  the  idol  was  broken  " — she  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  scenes  of  his  labors  after  he  had  "turned  aside  for  Rome." 
"He  became,"  she  adds,  "a  Cistercian  monk,  and  years  after  he 
came  to  see  me  in  Haggerston,  and  asked  if  he  could  not  consummate 
what  he  had  begun,  and  get  me  to  follow  him. ' '  We  read,  too,  of 
the  consternation  that  overcame  her  when  she  learnt  at  Plymouth  that 
the  Superioress  and  the  bulk  of  the  community  of  the  mother-house  in 
London  followed  their  chaplain,  Mr.  Tuke  (the  founder  of  a  small 
religious  order  for  men  in  the  Church  of  England),  into  the  Catholic 
Church,  taking  with  them  the  house  and  property  of  the  Convent, 
which  from  that  day  changed  its  name  from  St.  Mary's  Priory  to 
St.  Saviour's  Priory. 

But  even  where  conversion  did  not  crown  the  devotion  and  zeal  of 
the  Ritualists,  good  seed  was  sown  which  was  bound  to  ripen  into  a 
rich  harvest.  The  methods  and  principles  at  work  were  at  bottom 
derived  from  Catholic  models.  It  is  difficult  in  parts  of  the  present 
work  not  to  believe  that  we  are  reading  the  record  of  a  Catholic  life. 
When  we  hear  of  the  interest  aroused  in  the  authoress  and  her  com- 
panions by  an  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Cur6  d'Ars,  and  of  how 
profoundly  they  were  impressed  by  Dr.  Neale's  Sermons  on  the 
Canticles,  abounding  in  application  to  the  religious  state,  and  by  his 
Lives  of  the  Saints  (post-Reformation  as  well  as  pre-Reformation), 
drawn  from  Catholic  sources,  we  feel  that  the  barrier  between  such 
workers  and  the  Catholic  Church  must  be  slight  indeed.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  service  of  the  Veneration  of  the  Cross,  taken  verbatim  from 
the  Missal  office  for  Good  Friday,  is  but  one  instance  out  of  many  *  of 
the  Catholic  instinct  which  all  unconsciously  proved  the  inspiration 
and  strength  of  the  holy  lives  of  which  the  present  book  affords 
abundant  illustrations.  In  their  patient  struggle  against  the  hosts  of 
evil — drink,  vice,  cruelty,  in  their  myriad  forms — these  pioneers  of 

1  Cf.  the  references  to  such  peculiarly  Catholic  saints  as  S.  Francis  of  Assisii 
S.  Theresa,  and  S.  Vincent. 
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Catholic  truth  fought  valiantly  in  all  good  faith  for  a  Church  which, 
in  spite  of  her  coldness — the  attitude  of  the  Anglican  bishops  of  the 
period  seems  to  have  been  based  on  Talleyrand's  cynical  motto, 
Surtout  point  de  zele — they  verily  believed  to  be  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  Church  of  Pentecost.  They  loved  her  as  a  mother ;  her 
sacraments  were  to  them  divine ;  her  authority  and  jurisdiction  un- 
questioned ;  and,  if  they  failed  to  recognize  in  the  Roman  Church  the 
rock  from  whence  they  were  hewn,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  moun- 
tains of  prejudice,  the  result  of  three  hundred  years'  separation,  that 
shut  out  from  their  eyes  the  vision  of  the  beauty,  and  charitably 
believe  (nay,  confidently  affirm)  that,  by  virtue  of  their  deeds  of 
charity  and  lives  of  faith,  they  belonged  to  her  soul,  although  under 
the  bondage  of  invincible  ignorance,  outwardly  severed  from  her 
bodily  organization. 

The  Memories  of  a  Sister  is  not  only  a  fascinating  record  of 
strenuous  labor  for  the  cause  of  Christ  among  the  fever-stricken  poor 
of  Soho,  the  rough  lads  of  Plymouth,  the  families  of  prize-fighters  in 
Hoxton,  the  orphans  of  Haggerston,  the  "tricolor  jersey-bedizened 
young  costers,  and  the  white-aproned,  long-fringed  girls  "  of  Hack- 
ney and  Bethnal  Green,  the  tempted  and  the  fallen  who  abound,  alas  ! 
in  all  these  districts.  It  also  gives  lifelike  pictures  of  more  than  one 
celebrated  character.  Dr.  Neale,  Dr.  Littledale,  Canon  Prynne  of 
Plymouth,  Edmund  and  John  Sedding  the  architects,  Mr.  Mackon- 
ochie,  Mr.  Dolling,  Bishop  Grafton  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Mr.  Darling  of 
Toronto  came  into  more  or  less  contact  with  the  talented  authoress. 
She  gives  especially  full  reminiscences  of  the  first  and  second  of  the 
number.  John  Mason  Neale,  a  poet,  a  scholar,  a  student,  seemed  a 
square  peg  in  a  round  hole  when  he  was  instituted  Warden  of  Sack- 
ville  College,  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  to  minister  there  to  the  few 
old  men  and  women  who  formed  its  inmates.  It  showed  the  strength 
and  perseverance  of  his  nature  that  he  was  able,  under  circumstances 
so  unpromising,  to  inaugurate  a  work  whose  ramifications  are  world- 
wide. The  "  College  "  became  the  nucleus  of  St.  Margaret's  Sister- 
hood whose  members  to-day  nurse  the  sick,  feed  the  hungry,  house  the 
orphans,  instruct  the  ignorant,  in  regions  as  far  remote  from  East 
Grinstead  among  the  wolds  of  Sussex  where  the  mother-house  is  situ- 
ated, as  Boston,  U.S.A.,  Ceylon,  and  South  Africa.  St.  Saviour's 
Priory,  it  should  be  noted,  derived  its  origin  from  the  same  faithful 
source.  This  Order  has  continued  the  literary  traditions  of  its 
founders.     Dr.  Neale's  translations  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  hymns. 
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e.  g.,  "  Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  the  long  cantos  from  the  "  Rhythm 
on  the  Heavenly  Country  "  of  Bernard  of  Marlaix,  and  "  Those  Eter- 
nal Bowers  "  (ras  e8pa<s  Ttts  ai(ovtas)  of  St.  John  Damascene,  will  be 
known  as  long  as  the  English  language  exists,  and  his  Stories 
of  the  Saints  have  never  been  equalled  in  hagiographical  writings  for 
their  combination  of  literary  charm  and  extraordinary  vividness, 
making  their  subjects  live  again  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 

Full  justice  is  done  to  the  versatile  talents  of  the  Father  of  modern 
Ritualism.  The  late  Dr.  R.  F.  Littledale's  learning  was  enormous, 
and  he  had  the  rare  gift  of  imparting  it  to  others.  He  was  withal  a 
vigorous  and  brilliant  controversialist ;  although  he  was  usually  too 
caustic  to  carry  conviction  to  his  opponent.  The  Church  Times,  the 
organ  of  Ritualism,  was  virtually  his  creation,  and  it  bore  for  a  long 
time  the  impress  of  his  paradoxical  characteristics — earnest  defence 
of  many  Catholic  doctrines,  side  by  side  with  virulent  abuse  of  Cath- 
olicism as  a  system.  We  miss  in  the  writer's  review  of  Dr.  Little- 
dale's  life  any  mention  of  this  latter  feature.  By  ignoring  it  she  gives 
the  reader  (unwittingly,  no  doubt)  an  erroneous  impression  of  him. 
He  was  in  many  respects  an  Orangeman  to  the  backbone  ;  the  Papacy 
was  to  him  like  a  red  rag  to  a  raging  bull.  As  Dr.  Ryder  points  out, 
in  the  preface  to  his  trenchant  reply  to  Littledale's  Plain  Reasons 
Against  Joining  the  Church  of  Pome,  it  was  inconceivable  to  the 
ordinary  mind  how  the  author  of  such  a  work  could  celebrate  daily 
with  chasuble  and  wafer.  That,  however,  he  was  perfectly  sincere  it 
only  needs  to  read  the  authoress's  description  of  his  life,  with  its 
background  of  unobtrusive  charity  in  the  midst  of  almost  continual 
suffering,  to  be  convinced. 

A  word  must  be  said  of  the  humor  which  enlivens  the  descriptions 
of  even  the  saddest  and  most  sordid  sides  of  life.  The  good  Sister  has 
not  allowed  the  sorrow  and  sin  around  her  either  to  sadden  her  or  to 
make  her  despair.  She  echoes  Charles  Kingsley's  words  of  hope  for 
the  hopeless  "Let  us  believe  that  God  will  not  give  them  up,  any 
more  than  He  gave  up  the  penitent  thief"  (p.  373),  and  that  chari- 
table optimism  of  outlook  shows  itself  in  such  delightful  touches  of 
humor  as  the  long  account,  on  p.  276,  of  a  village  Confirmation  by  an 
Irish  Catholic  Bishop,  and  another  of  what  she  terms  **  the  Blokes' 
Supper. "» 

We  can  promise  the  reader  some   hours  of  genuine  pleasure  in 

»  Pp.  374  ff. 
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perusing  this  graphic  history  of  the  external  life  of  a  representative  of 
the  best  type  of  an  Anglican  Sister  of  Mercy.  There  is  not  a  dull 
page  in  it. 

THE  REPEESENTATIVE  MEN  OF  THE  BIBLE.  (Volume  2.)  By 
G-eorge  Mattieson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Ishmael  to  Daniel.  London :  Hodder 
&  Stoughton.    Pp.  xi— 551.    Price,  6s. 

The  second  series  of  Representative  Men  of  the  Bible  is  a  fitting 
sequel  to  the  first,  reviewed  on  its  publication  in  The  Ecclesiastical 
Review.  Dr.  Matheson  continues  his  original  purpose  of  presenting 
a  number  of  vivid  sketches  of  the  salient  features  of  the  characters  of 
the  most  prominent  personages  in  Old  Testament  history.  His 
studies  are  neither  historical  nor  critical.  He  contents  himself  with 
analyzing  the  portraits  of  his  subjects  as  seen  by  us,  without  any 
attempt  to  discuss  how  or  when  they  came. 

In  the  selection  of  his  matter  he  confines  himself  to  those  men  of 
the  Bible  who  are  representative  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  in  that  their 
characters  show  essential  traits  common  to  members  of  every  race,  and 
not  peculiar  to  circumstances  either  of  time  or  of  place.  Thus  Ish- 
mael is  taken  to  represent  the  type,  always  admired  in  Western  lands, 
of  the  unconventional  man  ;  Lot,  of  the  lingerer  who  falls  behind  his 
fellows  in  the  onward  march  of  civilization ;  Melchisedek  is  the  per- 
sonification of  a  righteousness  that  was  the  source  of  his  uncanonical 
priesthood  which,  we  are  told,  he  derived  from  no  earthly  authority 
but  *  *  from  the  power  of  an  endless  life  ' ' ;  Balaam  of  inconsistency, 
Aaron  of  vacillation,  Boaz  of  kindness,  Gideon  of  humility,  Jonathan 
of  generosity,  Jonah  of  narrowness,  Hezekiah  of  personal  devotion, 
Isaias  of  philanthropy,  Jeremias  of  melancholy. 

Among  such  a  variety  of  subjects  it  is  only  natural  that  there 
should  be  some  disproportion  in  originality  and  excellence  of  treat- 
ment. The  chapters  on  Ishmael,  Lot,  Balaam,  Jonah  and  Daniel 
take  high  rank  for  their  skilful  fastening  upon  the  characteristic  note 
of  the  life-history  of  the  particular  person  delineated,  and  for  the 
practical  nature  of  the  lessons  that  are  thence  deduced ;  those  on  Aaron, 
Ezekiel,  and  Isaias  must  be  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale ; 
while  the  remaining  chapters  occupy  a  position  midway  between  the 
two. 

Ishmael,  the  outcast,  fittingly  forms  the  subject  of  the  opening 
chapter.  Dr.  Matheson  does  not  equal  anywhere  later  in  the  book 
his  luminous  survey  of  the  type  of  unconventional  freedom,  the  inspi- 
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ration  of  originality  in  invention  and  of  progress  in  thought  and 
civilization,  that  is  in  such  striking  contrast  to  the  rooted  repugnance 
of  the  Eastern  mind  to  anything  that  savors  of  independence,  or  of 
change  from  the  old  paths  of  a  thousand  years  of  torpid  inaction. 
"  Confucius  tells  you  he  is  merely  a  restorer.  Lao-tsze  tells  you  he  is 
following  the  old  *  fixed  way. '  Buddha  tells  you  he  is  but  one  of 
many  incarnations.  China  worships  her  ancestors,  India  reverences  her 
caste ;  and  with  both  the  reason  is  the  same — the  sense  that  the  old 
is  better  than  the  new."  Ishmael  was  essentially  an  unconventional 
man,  and  for  that  reason  he  is  described  under  the  simile  of  a  wild 
ass.  He  was  socially  ostracised,  yet  he  bravely  stood  his  ground. 
His  figure  in  Scripture  is  that  of  a  man  outnumbered  but  unsubdued, 
fighting  against  the  world  for  his  individual  freedom  to  think  and  to 
act.  His  history  is  one  long  record  of  a  struggle  for  independence. 
He  had  nothing  but  his  personal  convictions  to  support  him ;  the 
spirit  of  the  age  was  hopelessly  at  variance  with  his  spirit,  but  he  never 
faltered  when  fate  seemed  most  against  him  and  he  ended  by 
receiving  God's  blessing  through  Hagar  and  by  transmitting  an 
empire  to  his  seed. 

From  this  popular  sketch  of  the  pariah  who  had  the  boldness  to 
diverge  from  the  traditions  of  the  past,  the  author  deduces  the  thought 
of  the  dignity  and  responsibilities  of  moral  freedom  whereby  we  can 
act  true  to  our  deepest  convictions  in  spite  of  manifold  opposition. 
He  also  lays  stress  upon  a  little-remembered  incident  in  Ishmael's 
life, — his  reconciliation  with  Isaac,  his  supplanter,  at  the  funeral  of 
Abraham,  with  its  corollary  that  the  presence  of  death  obliterates 
everything  save  memories  of  love. 

The  following  chapter  on  Lot,  the  Lingerer,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  attribution  of  avarice  to  the  Israelites  as  their  besetting  sin, 
corresponding  to  the  pride,  voluptuousness,  extravagance,  that  were 
the  respective  banes  of  Rome,  Greece,  and  Babylon.  It  was  the 
glitter  of  a  great  possession  that  chained  Lot  to  one  place  and  virtually 
crystallized  his  activity.  His  inert  character  makes  a  foil  to  the 
strenuous  missionary  zeal  of  Abraham  that  made  him  go  forth  at  the 
bidding  of  God  into  an  unknown  country.  Lot  stands  still,  becom- 
ing metaphorically  what  his  wife  became  physically,  a  pillar  of  salt, 
while  Abraham  marches  abreast  with  humanity.  Lot's  avarice  was 
not  incompatible  with  his  moral  rectitude  in  business.  He  is  styled 
"just."  The  truth  is  that  he  occupies  morally  the  same  position 
which  he   holds   socially.     He   is   stationary  at  a   particular   point. 
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Socially,  he  stands  between  the  barbarians  and  the  cultured ;  morally, 
he  is  the  middle  man,  the  correct  man,  the  just  man. 

The  author  here  seems  to  be  at  the  disadvantage  of  trying  to 
reconcile  the  Biblical  idea  of  Lot's  character  with  his  own  notion  of 
it.  Justness  is  hardly  so  mediocre  a  virtue  as  he  endeavors  to  make 
out.  St.  Joseph  is  said  to  be  **a  just  man,"  and  that  is  hardly  the 
same  as  a  "middle  man"  of  some  respectability.  According  to 
Scriptural  usage  "just"  is  synonymous  with  "righteous."  When, 
therefore.  Lot  is  designated  "just,"  it  is  untrue  to  fact  to  prove 
laboriously  that  the  sacred  writer  merely  means  that  he  is  a  man  who 
keeps  to  the  level  plain  of  a  rectitude  that  is  neither  very  high  nor 
very  low. 

Balaam's  inconsistency  is  developed  with  more  than  one  useful 
comparison  to  modern  conditions.  The  spirit  of  compromise  which 
made  him  proceed  on  his  journey  in  spite  of  the  drawn  sword  of  the 
angel  and  his  ass's  refusal  to  obey  him,  without,  however,  any  definite 
promise  to  bless  the  children  of  Israel,  exists  to-day  as  a  temptation 
to  many  a  minister  whose  parochial  success  is  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  sin  in  the  parish.  Balaam's  material  interest  was  Israel's 
sin ;  his  spiritual  interest  was  Israel's  holiness.  And  this  is  practically 
the  position  of  a  minister  or  popular  preacher  who  knows  that  his 
income  will  rise  with  the  increase  of  sin  (the  necessary  condition  of 
his  ministerial  or  oratorical  fame,  since  he  is  only  deemed  successful 
in  proportion  as  he  can  give  a  good  report)  in  his  parish.  The  case 
of  the  religious  writer  who  sits  down  to  write  a  life  of  Christ  from  a 
purely  human  standpoint  only  to  find  that  to  eliminate  the  supernatural 
would  be  to  construct  a  character  doubly  supernatural,  is  shown  on 
similar  lines  to  be  analogous  to  the  inconsistent  conduct  of  Balaam 
who  begins  by  being  a  naturalist  (in  Mr.  Balfour's  sense  of  the  term) 
and  ends  by  blessing  the  people  of  God  when  he  came  to  curse 
them. 

The  narrowness  of  Jonah's  religious  outlook  in  refusing  to  see  the 
Divine  presence  in  Nineveh,  and  the  daring  of  Daniel  in  the  three 
stages  of  his  trial — that  of  the  flesh,  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  spirit — 
promise  the  occasion  for  many  practical  applications. 

The  weak  point  of  Dr.  Matheson's  analysis  of  the  characters  of 
Aaron,  Ezekiel,  and  Isaias  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  allowance 
made  for  their  complexity.  He  contents  himself  with  selecting  a 
single  feature — vacillation  in  the  case  of  Aaron,  individualism  in  that 
of  Ezekiel,  and  philanthropy  in  that  of  Isaias — which  he   takes  as 
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typical  of  the  man,  and  makes  other  factors  fit  into  his  preconceived 
conception  as  best  they  can.  It  cannot  even  be  said  that  he  is  always 
right  in  the  attribute  which  he  selects  as  predominant  in  the  particular 
character  portrayed.  Philanthropy,  for  example,  is  certainly  not  the 
chief  virtue  that  one  would  associate  with  the  fiery  prophet  Isaias  who 
withstood  kings  to  their  face ;  nor  can  individualism  be  fairly  taken 
as  more  characteristic  of  Ezekiel  than  of  any  other  Hebrew  prophet. 
It  is,  however,  invidious  to  be  over-critical  where  so  much  is  excellent. 
The  preacher  or  writer  on  Old  Testament  subjects  will  find  much 
useful  information  and  a  fund  of  original  thoughts  in  language  as 
limpid  as  it  is  well-chosen  in  these  interesting  psychological  studies. 
We  would  suggest  to  the  author  that  a  companion  volume  on  **  Rep- 
resentative Women  of  the  Old  Testament ' '  would  form  a  welcome 
addition  to  homiletic  literature  of  a  popular  type. 

THE  POET'S  MYSTERY.  A  Novel.  Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Antonio 
Pogazzaro  by  Anita  MacMahon.  Verses  rendered  by  Algernon  Warren. 
London :  Duckworth  &  Oo.    Pp.  332. 

The  romanticism  of  Antonio  Fogazzaro  is  still  comparatively  un- 
known among  the  reading  public  of  America  and  England,  and  // 
Mistero  del  Poeta,  as  Englished  by  Miss  MacMahon,  gives  a  fairly 
representative  expression  of  the  poet-novelist's  peculiar  genius. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  poet's  love  based  upon  that  subtle  sense  of 
affinity  which  has  furnished  many  writers  in  modern  literature  with  a 
pretext  for  ignoring  the  claims  of  domestic  duty  and  conjugal  fidelity. 
In  the  present  case  there  is  no  such  breach,  although  the  lady  to 
whom  the  poet  is  drawn  by  a  strangely  mysterious  charm  is  at  first 
supposed  by  him  to  be  married — ^a  thought  which  does  not  deter 
him  from  paying  her  that  attention  which  indicates  a  secret  affection. 
But  he  follows  the  attraction  mainly  because  he  recognizes  her  voice  as 
one  that  had  years  before  twice  called  him  in  a  dream,  and  the  fasci- 
nation of  that  memory  controls  his  feelings  as  if  it  were  a  destiny  hav- 
ing some  heavenly  sanction.  The  lady,  who  acts  as  companion  to  an 
invalid  uncle,  discourages  the  poet's  overtures,  although  she  likewise 
feels  a  secret  attraction  toward  him.  It  develops  in  course  of  time  that 
she  is  a  skeptic  in  matters  of  love  because  her  first  affection  as  a  young 
girl  had  been  disappointed ;  that  simply  to  please  her  uncle  she  has 
engaged  herself  to  a  man  whom  she  respects  but  does  not  love  ;  and 
that  from  this  sense  of  duty  she  is  determined  not  to  swerve.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  she  yields  to  the  infatuation   held   out  to  her  by  the 
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young  poet  who  pursues  her,  and  who  eventually  finds  a  way  frankly 
to  inform  of  his  love  the  man  to  whom  his  heroine  is  conventionally 
pledged.  The  forced  engagement  is  broken  off  by  mutual  consent,  and 
a  new,  more  congenial  alliance  formed  between  the  two  lovers.  The 
lady  maintains  throughout  a  noble  and  unselfish  attitude  despite  her 
feelings,  and  she  thus  acts  upon  the  poet  who  is  thoroughly  conscious 
of  her  refining  influence.  The  two  are  about  to  be  married,  when 
the  man  to  whom  the  woman  had  first  given  her  heart  in  early  youth 
suddenly  appears,  making  a  repentant  appeal  to  be  restored  to  the 
privilege  of  his  love.  The  marriage  has  just  been  performed  in  the 
church,  when  the  thwarted  lover,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  realiz- 
ing his  wish,  pursues  the  newly  married  pair  and  threatens  to  destroy 
their  happiness.  The  shock  overpowers  the  lady  and  she  dies  on  the 
wedding  trip  in  the  arms  of  her  husband. 

The  story  purports  to  be  an  actual  and  detailed  record  of  facts, 
written  ten  years  after  the  death  of  the  lady,  Signora  Viola.  It  is 
intended  to  explain  to  a  friend  certain  actions  in  the  poet's  life  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  misunderstood,  and  it  reveals  the  mysteri- 
ous play  of  two  lovers'  hearts. 

But  the  moral  of  the  novel,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  Catholic  pen 
and  with  an  implied  claim  to  religious  tendency,  is  what  most  interests 
us  in  this  account  of  the  poet's  real  story.  He  still  lives  in  the  un- 
seen company  of  Viola,  as  though  she  were  part  of  him  ;  and  she,  by 
his  own  confession,  exercises  a  constant  influence  upon  him  which 
arouses  the  noblest  aspirations  and  controls  his  motives  and  actions  for 
good.  She  is  to  him  what  Beatrice  was  to  Dante,  his  wisdom  and 
his  inspiration.  Thus  there  runs  through  the  philosophy  of  our  poet 
a  strain  of  unselfishness  which  bears  semblance  to  the  self-annihilation 
of  the  ascete.  **In  my  hours  of  greatest  mental  exaltation  the 
thought  of  death  has  always  shone  before  me,  but  in  different  forms : 
in  the  emotion  that  an  intense  feeling  for  nature  has  given  me,  espe- 
cially when  this  is  mingled  with  occult  bitterness,  I  have  longed  for 
oblivion  ;  in  emotion  caused  by  love  I  have  desired  a  more  elevated 
world,  the  world  of  light  and  life  that  I  felt  in  my  heart,  so  different 
from,  so  superior  to  all  earthly  life  and  light."  In  the  memory  of  his 
love  he  feels  life  and  power ;  yet  not  as  if  his  faith  in  her  rested  upon 
any  spiritistic  communication  which  calls  up  phantoms  of  her 
presence ;  nor  does  he  delude  himself  with  the  thought  that  in  her 
spiritual  nearness  he  possesses  a  charm  that  makes  his  attachment  ex- 
empt him  from  error  or  wrong,  as  is  maintained  by  the  principle  of  the 
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theosophites.  **  I  still  submit  to  her  every  thought,  word  and  action 
of  my  life,  and  it  is  not  possible  that  I  shall  ever  again  be  in  great 
doubt  with  regard  to  my  duties  toward  God  and  men,  so  prompt  and 
clear  is  her  counsel,  which  still  bears  a  personal  imprint  of  her  ideas, 
of  her  rectitude,  of  her  disdain  for  all  prejudice  and  human  respect." 
Only  the  imperfections  which  she  had,  and  which,  though  the  poet 
knew  them,  yet  he  loved  in  her, — these  have  vanished  and  he  can  no 
longer  imagine  her  with  them.  Her  death,  too,  the  poet  attributes  to 
the  wise  providence  of  God  for  his  own  good.  * '  Many  times,  after 
her  death  ...  I  have  thought  that  in  separating  us  so  quickly, 
God  wished  to  save  me  from  the  blindness  of  too  strong  a  passion, 
which  would  have  devoured  me  entirely,  and  would  have  left  no  place 
in  my  heart  for  any  other  human  creature,  or  perhaps,  even  for  God 
Himself." 

Yet  despite  these  motives  which  pervade  the  story,  and  the  fasci- 
nating descriptions  which  impress  the  reader  with  the  sense  of  reality, 
there  is  something  in  it  of  that  vague  religious  pantheism  and  the 
amorous  extravagances  which  characterize  the  Latin  genius  of  the  last 
century.  We  should  hesitate  to  put  this  book  into  the  hands  of  a 
young  woman  or  youth,  just  because  it  gives  perhaps  an  unconscious, 
involuntary  sanction  to  those  words  and  actions  which  are  prompted 
by  the  heart  in  its  delirium.  There  is  in  the  frenzy  which  craves  the 
possession  of  any  human  being's  affection  a  selfishness  that  shows  itself 
in  the  violation  of  rights  of  which  we  must  treat  with  respect.  We  may 
excuse  jealousy  or  degenerate  impulse,  but  we  may  not  justify  it.  And 
the  impressions  left  by  this  book  would  come  very  close  to  reconciling 
the  unguarded  conscience  to  the  use  of  means  for  satisfying  one's 
affections,  which  are  questionable  from  the  viewpoint  of  duty ;  and 
this  all  the  more  when  the  result  appears  so  worthy  of  attainment. 
Thus  the  good  which  //  Mistero  del  Poeta  would  do  (if  regarded  in 
any  other  light  than  that  of  a  record  of  facts)  is  minimized  by  the 
recital  of  the  liaisons  before  the  poet  meets  his  nobler  love ;  and  the 
fact  that  they  may  be  true  does  not  render  their  description  healthful. 
And  it  is  for  this  that  we  look  in  a  book  that  claims  our  attention,  a 
book  written  by  an  author  who  professes  Catholic  principles. 

Apart  from  this  feature,  which  we  would  call  the  educational  influ- 
ence of  the  story,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  work  of  Fogazzaro 
will  serve  to  counteract  the  baneful  influence  of  modern  Italian  litera- 
ture as  represented  by  writers  of  the  stamp  of  D'Annunzio,  whose 
passionate  tendencies  degrade  life  and  choke  those  nobler  aspirations 
for  which  our  author  stands. 
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The  style  of  the  novel  is  that  of  mingled  vivacity  and  pathos. 
The  extravagances  of  expression  already  alluded  to  must  of  course  be 
attributed  as  belonging  to  the  Italian  genius,  and  they  are  thus  less  a 
fault  in  English  than  a  peculiarity  which  the  translator  may  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  omit  or  alter.  The  principal  characters  are  Italian, 
although  the  Signora  is  bom  in  England.  The  descriptions,  particu- 
larly of  the  scenes  and  incidents  in  German  life,  are  true  to  life.  The 
book  gains  on  the  reader  as  he  becomes  interested  in  the  destiny 
of  Viola  which  unfolds  itself  in  the  poet's  narrative.  Throughout  there 
is  a  singular  blending  of  lofty  idealism  with  the  commonplaces  of  daily 
life,  and  the  well-turned  poetic  renderings  by  Algernon  Warren  give 
us  a  good  idea  of  the  poetic  vein  that  leads  to  the  heart  of  the  author 
of  this  romantic  memoir  and  reflects  the  sound  and  thought  of  Leo- 
pardi's  verses. 

THE  THEEE  HOLY  KINGS.  An  Historical  Drama  in  live  Acts.  By 
Frederic  Ebersweiler,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  a  member  of  the  same  Society,  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B,  Herder. 
1904.    Pp.  3-103. 

This  play,  written  in  blank  verse,  is  based  upon  St.  Matthew's 
narrative  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  As  the  Gospel  account  of 
this  incident  in  the  life  of  Christ  is  very  brief,  great  scope  is  given  to 
the  imagination  of  the  dramatist.  The  action  opens  in  the  throne- 
room  of  Baltassar's  palace,  where  the  three  kings  meet  and  whence 
they  set  out  in  quest  of  the  ' '  Child  " ;  it  continues  at  the  gate  of  Jeru- 
salem and  within  Herod's  palace,  and  concludes  at  Bethlehem. 

The  theme  is  handled — needless  to  say — in  a  reverent  manner. 
The  Scriptural  characters  are  dealt  with  from  the  traditional  point  of 
view,  and  the  election  of  the  Gentiles,  which  is  typified  in  the  kings 
longing  for  the  coming  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  of  God  as  contrasted 
with  the  Jews  who  were  either  indifferent  to  the  advent  of  a  Saviour 
or  desired  an  earthly  ruler,  is  emphasized.  The  lines  have  a  certain 
stateliness,  and  some  of  the  speeches  power ;  nevertheless,  if  the  play 
were  staged,  it  would  be  well  to  shorten  a  few  of  the  latter,  so  that 
the  action  might  not  move  too  slowly. 

The  translator  has  done  his  work  well,  apart  from  the  occasional 
straining  of  language  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  metre.  Such  a  play 
as  The  Three  Holy  Kings  serves  a  very  excellent  purpose.  As  it  is 
akin  to  the  * '  Mysteries ' '  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  plot,  it  is  also  related 
to  them  in  the  good  which  it  may  accomplish,  for  it  gives  the  people. 
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through  the  medium  which  has  always  appealed  most  strongly  to  them, 
a  vivid  portrayal  of  Bible  events.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  the  theatre 
exerts  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  world — trite,  however,  because 
so  true.  A  play  dealing  with  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ,  written 
and  presented  with  all  the  reverence  due  such  a  subject,  will  do  some- 
thing, albeit  very  little  probably,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  so- 
called  religious  plays  which  theatre-goers  have  flocked  to  see  of  recent 
years. 

OEGANUM  OOMITANS  AD  GEADUALE  PAEVUM  ET  OEDIUAEIUM 
MISSAE,  Has  partes  ez  libris  liturgicis  Ecclesiae  transposuit  et  har- 
monice  omavit  Ludovicus  Ebner.  Eatisbonae,  Eomae,  Neo-Eboraci  et 
Cincinnati ;  Fridericus  Pustet.    Pp.  180  et  116, 

MANUALE  MISSAE  ET  OFFIOIOEUM  ESTEATTO  DAL  LIBEE 
USUALIS  E  DALLE  VAEIE  PEEOES  di  Solesmes.  Eubriche  e 
spiegazioni  in  Latino.  (Notazione  gregoriana.)  Toumai:  Desclee. 
Lefebvre  et  Oie. 

THE  S-AME  (in  modem  notation). 

SHOET  INSTEUOTIONS  IN  THE  AET  OF  SINGING  PLAIN  OHANT. 
With  an  appendix  containing  the  Vespers,  Psalms,  etc.,  designed  for 
the  Use  of  Oatholic  Ohoirs  and  Schools.  By  Professor  J.  Singenberger, 
K.  St.  G.  Fourth,  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  New  York  and  Cin- 
cinnati :  Fr.  Pustet  &  Go. 

SHOET  GEAMMAE  OF  PLAIN  OHANT  for  the  use  of  Ohoirs,  Schools, 
Seminaries  and  Eeligious  Communities.  Eevised  edition.  Boston: 
Thomas  J.  Flynn  &  Co.    1901.    Pp.  72. 

DEE  LITUEGISCHE  CHOEAL.  Von  Dr.  Benedictns  Sauter,  O.S.B.,  Abt 
V.  Emaus  in  Prag.  Freiburg  im  Breisg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder. 
1903.    Pp.86. 

GESOHIOHTE  UND  WEET  DEE  OFFIZIELLEN  OHOEALBUOHEE. 
Eine  Studie  von  Franz  Xav.  Haberl.  Eegensburg,  Eom,  Neu  Tork 
und  Cincinnati :  Frid.  Pustet  &  Co.    1903.   Pp.  63. 

The  above  mentioned  six  works  represent  three  departments  of 
information,  supplementing  one  another,  and  all  illustrating  the  pre- 
scribed method  of  reform  in  Church  music.  The  Organum  Comitans 
and  the  Manuale  Missae  are  the  texts  in  modem  notation  of  the  two 
forms  of  Gregorian  Music,  called  the  Roman  and  the  Benedictine 
(Solesmes)   schools. 

The  Organum  Comitans  is  an  accompaniment,  in  modern  notation, 
of  the  liturgical  music  of  the   Mass   for  the  entire  year.     But  the 
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musical  text  of  the  edition  is  not  the  most  perfect,  although  it  had  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  in  1880 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  general  reform  in  Church  music.  If 
nevertheless  we  give  it  here  a  prominent  place,  it  is  simply  because, 
despite  the  defect  noted,  it  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  manuals  direct- 
ing the  choirmaster  and  organist  in  the  method  of  practically  carrying 
out  the  liturgical  service.  It  makes  the  transition  from  the  absolutely 
reckless  musical  performances  in  our  churches  toward  a  correct  style 
of  chanting  comparatively  easy ;  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  for  this 
reason  allows  this  edition  (the  Medic  can,  or  Roman,  or  Ratisbon 
edition  as  it  has  been  indiscriminately  called)  to  continue  where 
already  introduced,  until  the  newer  and  more  perfect  form  can  be 
adopted.  The  Organum  Comitans  is  the  best  illustration,  though  not 
the  most  faultless,  of  what  the  Holy  Father  desires  to  have  put  in 
place  of  the  modem  musical  ramblings  of  which  Professor  Stockley  gives 
some  examples,  from  real  life,  in  another  part  of  this  number. 

The  second  and  especially  the  third  volume  (containing  the 
modem  notation)  at  the  head  of  this  notice  represent  a  more  correct 
text  of  the  old  chants  of  the  Church.  They  do  not  make  the  execu- 
tion as  easy  as  the  above  mentioned  work  ;  but  the  use  of  both 
manuals  will  quickly  bring  the  organist  to  see  what  is  wanted.  No 
doubt  we  shall  soon  have  as  fine  and  practically  helpful  textbooks  of 
Solesmes  or  Benedictine  Chant  as  have  been  provided  by  the  Pustets 
in  the  former  "  typical  "  editions  which  are  now  to  be  replaced  by  the 
last  amended  recensions  of  the  Liber  Usualis. 

The  two  small  manuals  give  the  rudimentary  instructions  as  to 
the  manner  of  reading  the  choral  chant  in  the  Gregorian  notation. 
We  add  under  this  head  two  recent  publications  by  masters  of  musical 
reform  in  Germany,  which  give  a  history  of  the  choral  service  and 
aid  the  organist  in  the  gathering  of  a  proper  library  on  the  subject,  as 
well  as  direct  him  in  the  use  of  the  liturgical  material ;  and  they  fit 
in  here  as  illustration  of  what  is  needed. 

There  is  a  widespread  misapprehension  as  to  the  character  of  Plain 
Chant  regarded  in  the  light  of  attractive  music.  People  who  go  to 
the  opera  may  not  understand  the  words  of  the  Italian  or  German 
singers,  but  they  appreciate  the  melody  or  the  harmony  of  sounds. 
They  attend  a  worship  of  sounds  which  produce  pleasurable  emotions ; 
the  sense  of  hearing  is  engaged  in  a  luxury  into  which  all  the  feelings 
are  drawn  with  such  art  as  to  dissipate  for  the  moment  small  care  and 
the  sense  of  sober  responsibility. 
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"  In  sweet  music  is  such  art, 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 
Fall  asleep,  or  hearing  die." 

To  this  luxury  of  the  senses  we  have  become  accustomed  in  many 
of  our  churches ;  it  attracts  the  less  devout,  just  as  the  bantering  ser- 
mon or  the  illustrated  lecture,  or  the  military  Mass  is  often  made  the 
means  to  draw  the  curious  in  the  hope  of  persuading  them  to  open  their 
hearts  that  the  virtue  of  generosity  toward  the  cleric  who  passes  the 
hat  for  some  needy  monument  may  be  developed  in  their  half-unwill- 
ing souls.  But  the  Church  is  really  not  for  that ;  and  the  music  is 
meant  not  for  the  hearing  of  melodious  sounds,  but  for  the  understand- 
ing.    Those  who,  as  Pope  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism  says : 

"      ...     to  Church  repair 
Not  for  the  doctrine  but  the  music  there," 

ought  to  find  no  encouragement  on  the  part  of  those  who  organize  the 
service. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  music  in  the  Church  is  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  liturgical  doctrine.  That  doctrine  must  before  all  be 
made  clear,  and  emphasized  in  all  its  details.  The  people  as  well  as 
the  priest  must  understand  it,  and  feel  its  convincing  power  ;  and  the 
medium  of  interpretation  is  the  chant.  Hence  it  is  of  first  importance 
that  the  singers  know  and  understand  each  detail  of  the  public  service ; 
the  sense  of  the  Latin  words,  of  the  liturgy  which  they  sing;  the 
meaning  of  the  ceremonies  which  their  chant  accompanies,  and  the 
significance  of  the  rubrics  which  regulate  the  chant  itself.  This 
knowledge  furnishes  the  motive,  the  animus,  or  what  has  been  called 
the  " soul"  of  the  chant,  and  is  quite  essential  to  the  good  rendering 
of  the  Church's  music.  The  singers  who  wish  to  make  the  Gregorian 
chant  expressive  and  agreeable  must  mean  what  they  sing,  must  feel 
it,  so  to  say,  in  their  hearts  in  such  a  way  that  the  swell  of  their  voices 
becomes  an  appeal  to  the  faithful  who  hear  it. 

This  makes  all  melody,  all  unison  or  harmony,  a  subordinate  ele- 
ment to  the  words  of  the  liturgy.  The  notes  merely  carry  the  great 
lesson,  the  grand  appeal  contained  in  the  liturgy,  that  is,  in  words 
which  the  priest  and  levites  and  people  pour  forth  to  God.  The  music 
of  the  Church  is  the  conductor  of  a  clearly -expressed  thought  of  praise 
or  petition,  such  as  we  find  represented  in  the  Psalms.  The  Psalms 
were  words  of  joy,  exultation,  praise,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving,  but 
they  were  always  uttered  in  musical  form  with  the  accompaniment  of 
instruments  to  guide  the  simple  melodies. 
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It  stands  to  reason  that  whilst  the  liturgical  prayers  are  utterances 
of  the  heart,  they  must,  nevertheless,  since  they  are  to  be  expressed 
in  unison,  have  fixed  melodies.  These  melodies  must  be  simple  for 
the  most  part,  most  be  of  a  nature  that  allows  them  to  be  readily 
appropriated  by  the  faithful,  independently  of  the  special  gifts  of  a 
musical  ear  or  voice.  Such  are  the  melodies  of  plain  chant.  They 
are  simple,  for  the  most  part ;  their  beauty  lies  not  in  clever  com- 
bination of  sweet  tones  succeeding  each  other;  but  it  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  sentiment  or  words  of  the  liturgy  uttered  in  sim- 
plicity yet  with  a  feeling  and  reality  that  give  a  uniform  and  exquisite 
charm  to  them.  Hence  the  enthusiasm'  with  which  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  and  the  great  masters  of  music  speak  of  this  royal  chant  of 
the  Church. 

But  since  conformity  of  utterance  and  harmony  of  sentiment  con- 
stitute the  secret  charm  of  the  Gregorian  music,  it  must  be 
very  clear  that  the  singers  cannot  produce  it  properly  unless  they  follow 
a  common  guide  and  interpreter  of  the  musical  marks  by  which  the 
liturgical  chant  is  known  and  understood.  And  this  is  done  by  such 
simple  instructors  as  the  two  small  manuals  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
notice.  Professor  Singenberger  has  for  many  years  devoted  himself  to 
this  field  of  instruction,  and  his  little  book  contains  all  the  most  essen- 
tial elements  to  be  taught  for  the  correct  chanting  of  the  Vesper 
Psalms,  the  "Magnificat,"  the  Responses,  Antiphons,  and  various 
hymns  for  Benediction.  The  Short  Grammar  of  Plain  Chant  gives  all 
the  rudiments  for  reading  the  liturgical  books. 

Let  it  always  be  understood,  however,  that  the  Gregorian  Chant  is 
sure  to  be  a  failure  and  a  distraction,  unless  the  singers  are  taught  to 
feel  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The  Church  supposes  that  the  chanters 
are  taught  this ;  that  with  it  they  are  taught  reverence,  love  for  the  ser- 
vice, so  that  their  voices  may  simply  express  the  sentiment  of  the  heart 
guided  by  the  uniform  rise  and  fall  of  the  square  notes  on  the  four 
lines. 

Practice  alone  will  keep  the  voices  together,  since  the  notes  and 
marks  of  the  Gregorian  Chant  have  not  the  same  meaning  as  in  mod- 
ern musical  notation,  and  there  is  no  time  indication  properly  speak- 
ing in  Gregorian  music.  The  musical  service,  solemn  and  popular 
(that  is,  reaching  the  entire  congregation),  is  not  left  to  an  exclusive 
set  of  performers  in  the  organ  gallery  \  it  is  part  of  our  common  prayer, 
as  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 

The  importance  of  these  requisites  is  fully  demonstrated  in  the  two 
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works  of  Professor  Haberl  of  Ratisbon  and  of  the  Abbot  Sauter. 
Although  there  are  two  forms  of  the  Plain  Chant  which  had  been 
authorized  in  the  Church,  alike  by  an  ancient  sacred  tradition  and  by 
the  express  sanction  of  Leo  XIII,  as  representing  the  Roman  and  the 
Benedictine  schools,  yet  the  latter  is  the  more  correct  and  perfect,  and 
has  the  superior  sanction  of  Pius  X.  Hence,  whilst  both  are  similar 
in  character,  and  equally  suit  the  solemnity  of  the  divine  service, 
the  Liber  Usualis  of  the  Benedictines  is  destined  to  become  the 
authoritative  text  as  soon  as  is  possible. 

OATHOLIO  DIEEOTOET,  ALMAHTAO,  AND  OLEEGT  LIST  for  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1904,  Containing  complete  Eeports  of  all  Dioceses  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  Great  Britain,  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  Hierarchies  and  Statistics  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  "West  Indies,  Goeanica,  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, 
German  Empire,  Holland  and  Switzerland.  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1.  Mil- 
waukee ;  The  M.  H.  Wiltzius  Co, 

The  Catholic  Directory  (Wiltzius  Co.,  Milwaukee)  is  as  complete 
as  the  care  of  a  publisher  can  make  it  under  present  circumstances. 
It  registers  a  Catholic  population  close  to  twelve  millions  (11,887,- 
317),  with  fifteen  archbishops,  eighty -two  bishops,  13,267  priests,  of 
whom  about  one-third  belong  to  Religious  Orders.  The  number 
of  churches  attended  is  11,186.  Children  attending  the  parish 
schools  number  986,088,  who,  together  with  those  educated  in 
different  charitable  institutions  under  Catholic  patronage  reach  an 
average  attendance  of  1,736,890. 

A  new  feature  of  the  Directory  is  the  addition  of  the  new  dioceses 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Accurate  statistics  are  hardly  possible,  if 
it  were  only  for  the  fact  that  the  withdrawal  of  numerous  priests  be- 
longing to  the  Religious  Orders  is  still  in  progress.  The  Archdiocese 
of  Manila,  established  in  1581,  over  which  Archbishop  Harty  pre- 
sides, has  a  Catholic  population  of  1,800,000  with  219  priests,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  Regulars.  The  Diocese  of  Cebu,  under  Bishop 
Thomas  Hendricks,  has  166  priests  for  a  population  of  1,700,000. 
Bishop  Dougherty  has  only  7  secular  priests  out  of  no  who  administer 
to  990,000  Catholics.  Dr.  Rooker,  whose  diocese  is  comparatively 
new,  he  being  the  fourth  bishop,  appears  the  best  equipped  of  all. 
The  great  majority  of  his  priests  are  seculars,  whilst  the  Lazarist 
Fathers  have  a  flourishing  College  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  are  in 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  girls.  The  population  of  this  diocese 
is  about  1,300,000. 
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OHAKAOTEEISTIOS  PEOM  THE  WEITIN&S  OF  PATHER  FABEE. 
Arranged  by  the  Eev.  John  Fitzpatrick,  O.M.I.,  Author  of  "  Euchar- 
istic  Elevations,"  "  Virgo  Praedicanda,"  etc.    London :  E.  &  T.  Wash- 
bourne  ;  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago ;  Benziger  Bros.    1903. 
Pp.  626. 
The  attempt  to  popularize  such  standard  works  of  Catholic  devo- 
tional literature  as  those  of  Father  Faber  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
They  have  merits  which  should  make  them  the  inseparable  companions 
of  the   devout   reader — solidity,    beauty,    and    high   literary   value. 
Although  in  general  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  really  serviceable 
book  can  be  made  by  grouping  together  passages  which  have  been 
taken  from  their  context  and  divorced  from  the  thoughts  which  led 
up  to  them  and  which  follow,  the  present  instance  is  an  exception. 
Father  Fitzpatrick  has  given  us  a  volume  which  has  a  certain  unity. 
The  unity  is  one  of  suggestiveness,  but   it  is  real.     The  volume  is 
divided  into  four  books,  in  the  first  of  which,  ''From  Bethlehem  to 
Calvary,"  the  reader  is  invited  to  contemplate  the  life  of  Christ ;  the 
second,  "The  Gospel  of  the  Eucharist,"  leads  him  to  meditate  upon 
the  continuation  of  that  life  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist ;  the  third  teaches 
him  to  model  his  own  life  upon  that  of  Jesus,  and  finally,   "The 
Thought  of  the  Eternal  Years, ' '  the  last  book,  directs  his  meditations 
to  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

VIA  SALUTIS,  or  Various  Methods  of  the  Exercise  of  the  Way  of  the  Gross. 
By  Joseph  Mueller,  O.S.B.  New  York:  Christian  Press  Association 
Publishing  Company.    1903. 

This  little  book,  printed  in  large  clear  type,  gives  a  choice  of 
methods  of  making  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  and  is  sure  to  satisfy  the 
different  tastes  of  devout  persons  who  are  punctilious  in  using  one  or 
other  set  form  of  prayers. 

Here  we  have  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  made  up  from  The  Imita- 
tion of  Christ — from  the  Hours  of  the  Passion,  by  St.  Alphonsus — 
from  the  liturgical  prayers  of  the  Passion  Offices — from  the  traditional 
method  used  by  the  Franciscans — from  the  Psalms — from  the  Scrip- 
tural Prophecies — Eucharistic  Stations,  etc. 

Indeed  many  persons  will  find  it  helpful  to  vary  the  form  of  making 
the  Way  of  the  Cross  from  time  to  time ;  and  when  the  devotion  is 
made  in  public  this  is  to  be  recommended  not  only  with  the  changes 
of  the  ecclesiastical  seasons,  but  because  it  revives  the  attention  of  the 
faithful  which  is  apt  to  flag  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  words,  as  is 
the  case  with  sermons  often  repeated. 
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THE  OATHOLIO  OHUROH  IN  NEW  JERSEY.  By  the  Eev.  Joseph  M. 
Plynn,  M.R.,  V.F.,  Eector  of  the  Ohurch  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
B,  V.  M.,  Morristown,  N.  J.    Morristown,  N.  J.    1904.    Pp.  695. 

On  every  side  there  is  a  steady  growth  of  the  providence  that  aims 
to  make  the  task  of  the  future  historian  easy.  Although  Church  his- 
tory is  not  quite  identical  with  ecclesiastical  chronicles,  still  the  latter 
furnishes  both  very  essential  material  for  Church  history,  and  further- 
more determines  the  viewpoint  from  which  many  facts  which  admit 
of  diverse  interpretation  are  to  be  approached,  when  their  influence 
upon  the  religious,  national,  or  local  culture  is  to  be  estimated. 

The  stately  volume  before  us  comprises  the  presently  obtainable 
data  which  illustrate  the  material  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  present.  It  deals  mainly,  of  course,  with  the  territory 
comprised  in  the  present  dioceses  of  Newark  and  Trenton,  but  the 
beginnings  from  the  Colonial  period  down  take  in  a  very  much  wider 
range.  This,  even  if  it  had  not  been  necessary  because  the  early 
missionary  activity  commanded  as  single  parishes  the  territories  now 
ruled  over  by  at  least  four  bishops,  would  have  been  desirable  so  that 
the  reader  should  obtain  a  just  perspective  of  the  whole. 

The  first  vestiges  of  Catholicism  in  the  region  of  New  Jersey 
take  us  back  to  the  year  1622,  and  twenty  years  later  we  find  the 
saintly  Franciscan  Father  Jogues,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  East 
from  the  Iroquois,  hearing  confession  in  that  neighborhood.  In  1683 
Colonel  Dongan,  afterwards  Earl  of  Limerick,  and  a  Catholic,  became 
Governor  of  New  York.  His  rule  had  considerable  influence  upon  the 
Catholic  development  in  the  neighboring  district,  and  it  is  not  often 
enough  remembered  that  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  summon  a  provincial 
assembly  in  which  the  people  of  the  colony  were  given  a  voice  in 
framing  the  laws  and  administration  of  the  government.  It  was  a  first 
"  charter  of  libertys,"  and  gave  a  freedom  of  religious  worship  to  the 
colonists,  which  had  up  to  then  been  denied  by  the  bigotry  of  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  Puritans  in  other  parts.  The  former  had  in 
1664  established  a  national  church  in  the  sense  that  everybody, 
whether  he  belonged  to  it  or  not,  was  obliged  to  contribute  to  its  main- 
tenance. The  new  charter,  issued  under  a  Catholic  proprietor  and 
promulgated  by  a  Catholic  governor,  changed  all  this.  It  reads : 
"That  no  person  or  persons  which  professe  ffaith  in  God  by  Jesus 
Christ,  shall,  at  any  time,  be  anywayes  molested,  punished,  dis- 
quieted, or  called  in  question  for  any  diff"erence  of  opinion,  or  matter  of 
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religious  concernment,  who  do  nott  actually  disturbe  the  civil  peace 
of  the  province,  but  that  all  and  every  such  person  or  p'sons  may, 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times,  freely  have  and  fully  enjoy,  his  or 
their  judgements  or  consciences  in  matters  of  religions  throughout  all 
the  province,  they  behaving  themselves  peacefully  and  quietly,  and  nott 
using  this  liberty  to  licentiousness,  nor  to  the  civil  injury  or  outward 
disturbance  of  others."  These  things  happened  properly  speaking  in 
the  province  of  New  York,  but  the  ' '  Papists  ' '  who  '  *  began  to  settle  in 
the  colony  under  the  smiles  of  the  Governor  ' '  had  found  their  way  into 
Elizabcthtown,  the  capital  of  East  Jersey,  where,  as  well  as  in  Wood- 
bridge,  they  were  visited  regularly  by  Father  Thomas  Harvey,  who  had 
come  over  from  England  with  Governor  Dongan,  and  by  the  Jesuit 
Father  Gage  who  with  another  priest.  Father  Henry  Harrison  and  two 
lay  brothers,  had  settled  near  Fort  James.  Thence  dates  the  growth 
and  with  it  the  hardships  of  the  Catholic  fold.  The  story,  especially 
of  these  earlier  days,  is  wrought  with  so  much  that  is  interesting,  even 
from  the  purely  secular  standpoint,  that  one  finds  some  difficulty  in 
passing  over  from  these  chapters  to  the  events  "on  parade"  which 
necessarily  follow  as  evidences  of  success  and  victory  after  the  period 
of  struggle  had  passed.  But  we  must  let  the  reader  pursue  his  own 
path  through  this  volume  of  records. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  betokens  both  literary  and  critical 
judgment,  whilst  now  and  then  there  is  a  glow  of  exceptional  beauty 
of  style.  Father  Flynn  has  wisely  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  able 
collaborators,  such  as  Dr.  Charles  J.  Kelly,  of  the  Providence  Dio- 
cese, the  Revv.  George  W.  Corrigan,  Joseph  I.  Dunn,  Dr.  Hayes, 
and  Dean  Mulligan.  The  illustrations,  which  are  throughout  good 
and  abundant,  a  feature  that  lends  always  greater  value  to  a  history  of 
this  kind,  have  been  furnished  bv  Mr.  Stephen  H.  Horgan. 

THE  OATHOLIO  LAYMAN'S  LECTION AEY.  Compiled  by  W.  Thorn- 
ton Parker,  M.D.,  Obi.  Sec.  O.S.B.  Boston,  Mass. :  Thomas  J.  Flynn. 
Pp.  25.    Price,  15  cents. 

This  little  brochure  is  of  practical  use  to  those  who  follow  the 
Scripture  readings  of  the  Roman  Breviary.  This  prayer-book  of  the 
priest  provides  for  the  daily  reading  and  interpretation  of  some  part 
of  Scripture  in  such  a  way  that,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
entire  Bible  has  practically  been  read  by  all  those  in  Sacred  Orders, 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  recite  the  Canonical  Hours.  Since  Leo  XIII 
has  recommended  to  the  laity  the  practice  of  reading  daily  a  portion 
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of  the  Bible,  granting  a  special  indulgence  to  those  who  do  so,  the 
obvious  method  suggests  itself  of  following  the  course  outlined  by  the 
Church  for  the  liturgical  service.  The  late  Marquis  of  Bute  had  pre- 
pared some  manuals  with  this  aim  in  view,  but  Dr.  Parker  is  the  first 
among  American  laymen  who  has  shown  active  interest  in  propagating 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  liturgy  in  this  field.  There  are, 
doubtless,  many  educated  laymen  who  will  show  their  appreciation  of 
these  efforts  by  adopting  the  practice  suggested. 

DAS  NEUE  TESTAMENT  unseres  Herm  Jesus  Ohristus.  Uebersetzt  tind 
erklaert  von  Augustin  Amdt,  S.J.  Mit  Approbation  des  hi.  Apostl. 
Stnhles ;  des  Bischoefl.  Ordinariats  und  der  Ordensobem.  Kegens- 
burg,  Eome,  New  York  and  Cincinnati ;  Prid.  Pustet  &  Oo.  1903. 
Pp.  760. 

The  Jesuit  Father  Arndt,  well  known  in  ascetical  literature,  some 
years  ago  undertook  a  revision  of  the  German  version  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  published  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Allioli.  Like 
Challoner's  revision  of  the  Douay  Bible,  P.  Arndt's  work  is  to  all  in- 
tents a  wholly  new  translation,  although  it  is  evident  that  he  had 
AUioli's  text  before  him.  The  notes  also  are  more  copious,  entirely 
independent  and  in  many  instances  much  more  to  the  point,  if  we 
may  say  so  without  discrediting  the  very  well  received  commentary  of 
the  Augsburg  theologian  who  possessed  all  the  qualifications  of  an  able 
exegete  and  Orientalist.  The  edition  is  much  more  handy  than  the 
large  octavo  volumes  of  the  Allioli  Bible,  and  we  hail  it  here  not  only 
as  a  useful  adjunct  to  a  German  theological  library,  but  as  suggesting 
again  the  need  of  a  similar  version  in  English  which  would  for  once 
and  uniformly  settle  the  vexed  question  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Catholic  version  over  the  various  Protestant  editions  in  public  use. 

THE  STUDY  OF  EOOLESIASTIOAL  HISTOEY.  By  Wimam  Edward 
Collins,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  King's  College, 
London,  Chairman  of  the  Church  Historical  Society.  London,  Ne\r 
York  and  Bombay :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    1903.    Pp.  vii— 166. 

We  have  no  work  such  as  The  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History  from 
a  Catholic  source.  Yet  the  need  of  a  manual  like  the  present  must  be 
keenly  felt  in  our  teaching  bodies.  Its  value  lies  in  the  practical 
guidance  which  it  gives,  inasmuch  as  it  directs  its  consultors  along  the 
shortest  and  easiest  path  consonant  with  the  obtaining  of  good  results. 
Being  written  by  a  man  of  experience,  one  who  has  had  the  discipline  of 
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the  instructor  and  appreciates  the  difficulties  of  the  beginner,  we  find 
in  it  that  lucid  arrangement,  that  brevity  and  conciseness  which  mark 
the  work  of  the  true  teacher.  Considering  the  fact  that  Mr.  Collins  is 
not  a  Catholic,  which  in  the  matter  of  Church  history  must  seem  of 
grave  importance,  we  are  glad  to  record  the  author's  impartiality 
together  with  such  evidence  of  critical  acumen  as  would  prove  that 
this  quality  is  not  the  mere  fruit  of  a  tolerant  disposition. 

The  chapters  are  not  all  of  equal  merit,  however.  Those  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  historical  method  are  especially  good,  and  we 
regret  that  the  design  of  the  book  cramped  them  into  such  small  com- 
pass. 

In  defining  his  subject  and  outlining  its  scope  the  author  states  that 
it  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  ecclesiastical  history  relates 
only  to  one  class  of  facts,  those,  namely,  which  pertain  to  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  On  the  contrary,  its  subject-matter  is  history  as  a 
whole  without  other  limits  than  those  involved  in  the  viewpoint  from 
which  it  is  regarded.  It  is  impossible  to  isolate  one  class  of  facts 
and  study  them  alone.  The  facts  of  history  are  intimately  co-related 
and  can  have  no  existence  apart  from  one  another ;  they  cannot  be 
treated  independently,  as  though  each  category  were  complete  in  it- 
self, without  mutilating  them  and  removing  them  from  the  sphere  of 
historical  study.  Ecclesiastical  history,  then,  as  defined  by  the  author, 
is  the  history,  not  of  one  section  or  element  of  human  life,  but  of  all 
human  life  as  seen  from  one  particular  point  of  view — it  is  history 
regarded  as  centered  in  the  faith  of  Christ  and  summed  up  in  the  life 
of  His  Church. 

Mr.  Collins  places  himself  frankly  and  uncompromisingly  on  the 
side  of  the  scientific  historians  as  opposed  to  the  literary  school.  His- 
tory is  in  n©  sense,  he  says,  a  branch  of  literature  ;  it  is  a  true  science, 
differing  from  other  sciences,  indeed,  in  method  and  scope  and  hav- 
ing its  own  methods  of  investigation  and  verification,  yet  it  is  as  truly 
scientific  as  any  study  can  possibly  be.  The  most  that  he  will  grant 
is  to  allow  literature  to  become  the  handmaiden  of  history.  His  argu- 
ment to  prove  his  position  is  carefully  constructed,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  establish  all  that  is  attempted.  While  the  literary  historian 
has  undoubtedly  done  some  harm  by  creating  false  impressions,  never- 
theless the  so-called  "brilliant"  writer  who  is  so  unsparingly  con- 
demned by  the  advocates  of  the  scientific  school  has  very  real  merits  : 
he  is  able  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  a  period  and  to  catch  its  atmos- 
phere and  communicate  it  to  his  readers  in  a  manner  which  no  history 
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built  upon  rigidly  scientific  lines,  from  which  the  regenerating  literary 
touch  is  banished,  can  ever  hope  to  do. 

Much  of  the  advice  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  books  and  the 
way  to  set  about  one's  study  seems  obvious  in  the  reading,  yet  it  is 
not  so  in  reality,  for  only  by  insistence  upon  small  points  will  good 
results  be  obtained. 

The  bibliography,  which  is  as  complete  as  circumstances  will 
allow,  proclaims  the  broad-mindedness  of  the  author  and  evidences 
how  well  he  has  himself  profited  by  the  good  advice  which  he  offers 
to  others. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Special  Aspects  of  Study  in  Ecclesiastical 
History  ' '  Mr.  Collins  says  :  '  *  The  idea  of  development  of  doctrine 
has  been  in  bad  repute  ever  since  John  Henry  Newman  en- 
deavored to  trace  it  by  purely  a  priori  methods  to  an  end  which  he 
had  already  taken  for  granted. ' '  This  is  a  statement  the  contradic- 
tion of  which  can  be  supported  by  much  proof. 

MANUAL  or  OONFIEMATION,  containing  Instructions  and  Devotions 
for  Oonfirmation  Glasses.  In  two  Parts.  By  the  Eev.  P.  J.  Schmitt, 
Eector.  New,  enlarged  edition.  New  York  ;  Joseph  Schsefer.  1904. 
Pp.  206. 

This  manual  was  first  published  about  fifteen  years  ago,  but  we 
believe  that,  if  properly  known,  it  will  be  much  more  in  demand  now 
than  it  was  at  that  time.  It  not  only  gives  a  thorough  and  clear 
exposition  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Confirmation,  its  institution, 
nature,  effects,  ceremonies,  and  obligations,  but  also  a  practical- 
method  of  making  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  communicated  in  this 
Sacrament  thoroughly  appreciated.  For  a  course  of  instructions  both 
to  children  and  to  grown  people  on  the  subject,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
guides  we  have  in  the  English  language.  Besides  this,  the  devotional 
part  is  replete  with  material  suggestive  for  exhortations,  sermons,  and 
spiritual  exercises,  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

CATHOLIC  LONDON  MISSIONS.  From  the  Eeformation  to  the  Year 
1850.  By  Johanna  H.  Harting.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder;  London; 
Sands  &  Co.    Pp.  v-270. 

A  quaint  historical  interest  clings  about  the  old  chapels  of  the 
London  Catholic  missions.  About  them  are  grouped  many  of  the 
stirring  events  which  occurred  in  the  days  of  the  penal  laws.  Their 
very  situation  and  architecture  are  eloquent  of  the  times  in  which  they 
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were  built.  They  were  placed  in  some  side-street  where  they  would 
be  least  likely  to  catch  the  eye  of  a  passer-by  and  were  constructed  as 
closely  as  possible  according  to  the  manner  of  the  surrounding  build- 
ings, resembling  exteriorly  a  warehouse  or  even  sometimes  a  barn. 
Here  the  faithful  few  who  had  clung  to  the  old  religion  and  the  Catho- 
lic foreigners  who  were  living  in  London  worshipped  in  fear  of  their 
lives,  knowing  that  if  they  were  detected  they  would  be  treated  as 
felons. 

Having  such  material  to  work  upon  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  author  of  Catholic  London  Missions  has  made  an  interesting  book. 
Taking  up  each  chapel  in  turn  she  has  outlined  its  history  down  to  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  interspersing  the  narrative  with  many  pen- 
pictures  of  the  priests  who  ministered  to  the  fugitive  flocks  who  made 
up  the  London  missions,  and  including  some  entertaining  anecdotes. 
Besides  the  narrative  of  the  mission  chapels,  an  account  of  the  Chapels 
Royal  and  Embassy  Chapels  is  also  given,  because  "  when  the  missions 
were  few  and  far  apart  these  supplied  their  place  and  kept  the  faith 
alive,  where  else  it  had  been  extinguished  through  lack  of  priestly 
ministrations." 

Some  might  be  inclined  to  object  to  the  fragmentary  manner  in 
which  the  book  is  written — the  great  number  of  quotations  which  are 
given  being  bound  together  in  many  places  by  a  mere  thread  of  text. 
Where  so  much  of  real  benefit  is  accomplished,  however,  the  fact  of 
finding  only  a  chronicle  where  fuller  historical  treatment  might  have 
been  expected,  is  easily  excused.  Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  the  subject 
should  be  considered,  as  the  sources  of  information  are  scanty  and 
gathered  only  at  the  cost  of  great  industry. 

One  of  the  facts  with  which  the  reader  will  be  most  strongly  im- 
pressed after  a  perusal  of  this  book  is  the  wonderful  change  that  has 
come  over  England  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  religion  within  com- 
paratively a  itrff  years. 

Father  George  Tyrrell,  S.J.,  has  contributed  the  preface. 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


The  Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in 
Biig'en.  Anonymous.  Mac- 
millan.      ^1.50. 

Elizabeth  of  the  "  German 
Garden,"  accompanied  by  her  si- 
lent maid,  Gertrude,  drives  around 
the  island  of  Riigen  by  way  of 
summer  amusement,  discovering 
many  lovely  views  and  some 
amazing  kitchens  and  bedrooms 
in  the  inns,  and  many  amusing 
human  creatures,  among  them  the 
pompous  wife  of  an  English  bishop 
and  her  son,  and  Elizabeth's  cou- 
sin Charlotte,  a  strenuous  woman, 
and  her  absent-minded,  scholarly 
husband,  from  whom  she  has  sep- 
arated herself.  The  affairs  of  this 
pair  dispute  possession  of  Eliza- 
beth's mind  with  the  scenery 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  book, 
and  they  are  discussed  with  blend- 
ed common  sense  and  humor. 
The  book  is  agreeable,  and  as 
new  in  its  manner  as  in  its  sub- 
ject, not  being  a  mere  continua- 
tion of  a  former  book. 


American  Prisoner:  Eden  Phil- 
potts  .  Macmillan.  $1.50. 
The  American  is  a  sailor  cap- 
tured during  the  War  of  181 2, 
and  sent  to  the  prison  in  Dart- 
moor ;  he  falls  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman-farmer, 
who  intends  that  she  shall  marry 
a  smiling  villain  with  money.  A 
multitude  of  details  complicate 
the  story,  of  which  the  best  parts 
are  those  describing  the  life  of 
the  prisoners  and  their  attempts 
to  escape.  All  the  English  char- 
acters are  more  or  less  eccentric, 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  incident, 
but  the  air  of  reality  is  lacking 
whenever  the  author  departs  from 
historical  truth. 

Close  of  the  Day :  Frank  H.  Spear- 
man .  Apple  ton .     $1.50- 

An  artistic  story,  very  sad  in 
spite  of  the  gayety  and  humor  of 
many  scenes,  showing  the  pitiful 
decline  of  a  worldling  guilty  of 
nothing  worse  than  prodigality  in 
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entertaining,  but  living  with  no 
high  motives.  When  the  induce- 
ment to  energy  comes  into  his  life, 
it  is  too  late,  and  he  has  strength 
for  nothing  but  to  die  in  such  a  way 
as  to  pain  his  friends  as  little  as 
possible. 

Deliverance :    Ellen  Glasgow. 

Doubleday .     $1.50. 

This  novel  is  written  to  show 
the  slavery  in  which  hatred,  even 
when  well  founded,  holds  the 
human  soul.  Its  characters  have 
much  individuality,  and  are  ef- 
fectively grouped,  and  the  thread 
of  events  is  well  spun.  The  scene 
is  in  Virginia  twenty  years  after 
the  war,  and  Virginian  social 
usages  constitute  the  main  interest 
of  the  story. 

Elizabeth's  Children:  Anonymous. 

Lane.     ^1.50. 

The  three  children  of  a 
French  father  and  an  English 
mother  are  sent  to  spend  some 
months  with  an  English  bachelor, 
whose  household  peace  they  de- 
stroy and  whose  courtship  they 
bring  to  a  happy  ending.  Their 
behavior  varies  but  little  from  the 
model  of  Helen' s  Babies,  and  the 
author  resorts  to  repetition  in  order 
to  fill  space ;  but  the  book  is  inno- 
cent, although  the  children  belong 
to  Elizabeth  of  the  "  Letters." 

Geographic  Injfluences  in  Ameri- 
can History:  Albert  P.  Brig- 
ham.      Ginn. 

A  brief  description  of  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  physical  for- 
mation of  the  United  States  upon 
the  various  colonists  holding  it 
from  time  to  time,  and  upon  their 
relations  to  one  another,  supple- 


mented by  an  account  of  the  woric 
done  in  the  cabinet  departments. 

Hemming  the  Adventurer :  Theo- 
dore Roberts.  Page.  $\.^o. 
An  English  officer  is  forced 
to  leave  his  regiment  by  sudden 
loss  of  means  brought  about  by 
backing  a  dishonest  brother-officer 
who  shows  his  gratitude  by  black- 
ening the  hero's  character.  He  be- 
comes a  newspaper  correspondent, 
and  after  winning  some  reputation 
is  restored  to  competence.  The 
book  has  pleasant  passages,  but 
lacks  form. 

Henderson:    Rose  E.  Young. 

Houghton .     J^  1 . 5  o . 

A  young  surgeon,  entering  a 
town  in  which  he  hopes  to  find 
practice,  meets  an  attractive  young 
woman  and  does  not  know  that 
she  is  married  until  he  loves  her. 
His  performance  of  surgical  oper- 
ations upon  her  husband,  and  his 
attendance  upon  her  in  typhoid 
fever,  are  minutely  described. 
The  husband's  arm  has  to  be  am- 
putated, and  he  rejoices  when  an 
opportunity  to  save  the  life  of  his 
wife  and  his  friend  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  gives  him  a  chance 
of  escape  from  the  world.  Two 
years  later  the  survivors  are 
married.  The  spirit  of  the  book 
is  entirely  materialistic,  but  in  con- 
duct the  wife  and  the  surgeon  are 
blameless,  and  the  author  gives 
a  perfect  sketch  of  the  modern 
quack  with  a  medicine  factory 
and  using  all  the  new  discoveries 
as  material  for  advertising. 

Her     Infinite     Variety:     Brand 

Whitlock.      Bobbs.      $1.50. 
A    charming   sketch   of  the 
troubles  of  a  young  Illinois  sena- 
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tor,  whom  a  female  lawyer  play- 
ing lobbyist  for  a  female  suffrage 
resolution,  persuades  to  make  a 
speech  on  her  side.  A  friend  of 
his  mother  brings  seven  other  wo- 
men, one  of  them  his  betrothed, 
to  the  capital  to  oppose  the  meas- 
ure, and  succeeds  in  bringing 
about  his  absence  when  it  comes 
up  for  reconsideration.  The  title 
refers  to  the  moods  of  his  betrothed. 
The  book  has  twelve  amusing  pic- 
tures by  Mr.  H.  C.  Christy,  and 
is  an  exceedingly  agreeable  trifle. 

Japanese  Physical  Training :  H. 

Irving     Hancock.        Putnam. 

Hi. so- 
Japanese  wrestling  is  here, 
for  the  first  time,  thoroughly  ex- 
plained, and  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs, and  to  the  chapters 
describing  it  others  are  added 
showing  the  methods  by  which 
the  Japanese  cultivate  their  mus- 
cles, both  in  joint  or  in  solitary 
practice,  without  the  use  of  ap- 
paratus. 

Joan  of  the  Alley :  Frederick  O. 
Burtlett.  Houghton.  $1.50. 
The  heroine,  an  ignorant 
factory  girl,  having  heard  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  conceives  a  wish  to  be 
like  her,  having  no  conception  of 
her  except  as  a  picturesque  leader 
of  men.  She  endeavors  to  lead  a 
strike  and  follows  her  own  femi- 
nine sweet  will  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  embroils  the  employers 
and  employed  even  more  furiously, 
brings  assault  upon  her  lover, 
death  to  her  best  friend,  crime  to 
her  brother,  discomfiture  to  the 
labor  leader  and  unhappiness  to  a 
rather  good  man.  Then  she  mar- 
ries her  lover  and  lives  in   com- 


fortable forgetfulness.  Most  of 
the  characters  are  Catholic  in 
their  ejaculations,  but  otherwise 
quite  heathenish,  and  the  heroine 
has  as  much  humanity  as  a  tigress ; 
although  the  author  seems  quite 
complacent  in  regard  to  her. 

Little  Garrison :  Lieutenant  Bilse. 
Stokes.     $1.50. 

The  high  treason  of  which 
the  author  of  this  novel  was  ad- 
judged guilty  might  very  well  have 
been  his  bad  taste  in  choosing  to 
describe  a  regiment  in  which  all  the 
officers  but  one  have  ridiculously 
ugly  or  vicious  wives,  and  all  the 
officers  but  one  are  more  or  less  de- 
formed besides  being  either  scoun- 
drels, gamblers  or  thieves.  The 
weakness  of  the  German  military 
system,  the  purely  idiotic  code  of 
honor  now  in  operation,  has  been 
better  treated  by  Dorothea  Ger- 
ard, and  the  incidents  in  this  story 
are  deprived  of  effectiveness  by  the 
author's  patent  spitefulness. 

Lux  Crucis:  Samuel  M.  Gar- 
denhire .  Harpers.  $1.50. 
Nero,  lions,  tigers,  and  panth- 
ers of  a  size  suitable  to  be  cloven 
in  two  at  one  stroke,  gladiators  of 
sorts,  noble  Romans  converted  as 
by  magic,  Berenice  and  Herod, 
with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  intro- 
duced by  way  of  attraction  for 
the  innocent  pious,  combine  with 
descriptions  of  indecency  and 
some  amazing  anachronisms  to 
make  a  story  of  which  the  title  is 
unaccountable.  A  fragrant  cup 
of  tea  adorns  one  chapter. 

My    Friend    Prospero :      Henry 
Harland.     McClure.     1^1.50. 
The     author's    well-known 
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amiable  gentleman  and  charming 
lady,  attended  by  the  inevitable 
ancient  dame  of  more  than  youth- 
ful fascinations,  meet  in  the  cus- 
tomary Italian  garden,  love  and 
woo  and  are  wooed  without  know- 
ing one  another's  names,  and  are 
amazed  by  the  discovery  that  they 
are  as  well  adapted  socially  and 
financially  as  by  preference.  An 
impossibly  sweet  and  quaint  Ital- 
ian child  plays  the  part  of  gen- 
eral manager  of  affairs,  and  the 
story  is  agreeable  if  not  precisely 
novel. 

Oligarchy  of  Venice :    George  B. 

McClellan.     Houghton.    $1.25 

net. 

This  account  is  not  much 
more  than  an  outline,  but  it  is  so 
judiciously  arranged  and  so  clearly 
written  that  it  will  be  found  very 
useful.  The  author  makes  but 
few  comments,  but  closes  with  a 
summary  that  seems  to  hold  a 
moral  for  any  small  body  of  men 
in  domination  over  a  city. 

Fetronilla  Heroven :  Una  L.  Sil- 
berrad .  Doubleday.  j^  i .  5  o . 
The  heroine  loves  a  mis- 
shapen woodman  whom  she  meets 
by  chance,  and,  when  she  comes 
into  a  considerable  fortune,  seeks 
to  marry  him,  but  is  long  thwarted 
by  his  cousin  of  whose  guilt  as  a 
murderer  she  holds  proof.  The 
cousin  is  at  last  killed  while  try- 
ing to  assassinate  her,  and  the 
description  of  his  death  and  cer- 
tain passages  of  rustic  conversa- 
tion are  the  best  things  in  the 
book. 

Russian  Advance  :  Albert  J.  Bev- 
eridge.      Harper.     $1.50. 
The   author    minimizes    the 
element  of  acquisitive  attention  in 


the  Russian  advance,  and  praises 
the  Muscovite  at  the  expense  of 
the  Asiatic.  The  book  is  a  fair 
antidote  for  certain  Russomaniac 
productions,  but  it  is  hardly  more 
just  in  its  inferences  and  conclu- 
sions. Its  author  travelled  with 
letters  from  the  Russian  authori- 
ties and  saw  many  things  not 
noted  by  the  average  tourist. 

Said  the  Fisherman :  Marmaduke 
Pickthall.  McClure.  $1.50. 
Said  is  an  entirely  conscience- 
less brute  who  makes  his  way  up- 
ward by  lying  and  thieving,  and 
is  robbed  and  ruined  by  the  mis- 
sionary's daughter  whom  he  has 
compelled  to  become  his  wife, 
neglecting  his  first  Mohammedan 
spouse  for  her  sake.  The  author 
is  entirely  impartial  in  his  views 
of  Turk  and  Christian,  and  the 
book  IS  far  from  being  pious,  but 
it  gives  a  fair  view  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  life  in  a  Mohammedan 
land,  in  which  Christians  are 
"tolerated." 

Sevastopol :  Leo  Tolstoy.  Trans- 
lated by   Louise   and   Ayliner 
Maude.     Funk.     $1.50. 
This  first  volume  of  a  new 
edition  of   Count   Tolstoy  has  a 
preface  in  which    the   author   is 
offered  as  a  species  of  substitute 
for    the   religion,    which   it   says 
that  science  has  displaced.     The 
translation  is  much    better    than 
the  average,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
preface  is  mischievous  in  the  ex- 
treme,  although    the    translators 
appear  to  be  perfectly  sincere. 

Steps  in  the  Expansion  of  Our 
Territory:  Oscar  P.  Austin. 
Appleton.     1^1.50. 

A  very  good  account  of  the 
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acquisitions,  first  of  England  for 
the  colonies,  and  then  of  the 
States  for  themselves  of  the  terri- 
tory now  called  the  United  States. 
The  author  is  master  of  the  art  of 
brevity,  and  the  book  is  valuable 
for  reference. 

Sylvia's  Husband :  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison.  Appleton.  $1.50. 
A  woman  makes  a  mercenary 
marriage  just  before  the  man 
whom  she  really  loves  steps  into  a 
fortune  and  a  baronetcy,  and  she 
persists  in  behaving  as  if  she  still 
held  a  species  of  claim  on  his 
allegiance,  making  much  mis- 
chief between  him  and  Sylvia, 
whom  he  marries.  The  narrative 
lacks  ease  and  reads  as  if  tran- 
scribed from  a  play. 

Tangledom:  Charles  RoUin  |Bal- 
lard.  De  Wolfe.  $0.75. 
A  collection  of  original  char- 
ades and  enigmas  displaying  no 
slight  ingenuity,  and  sufficiently 
difficult  to  amuse  adults. 

Violett:   Baroness    von    Hutten. 
Houghton .     $1.50. 

The  keeper  of  an  island  light 
murders  his  little  niece  that  his 
son  may  have  her  fortune,  and  the 
boy  grows  up,  cut  off  from  his 
kind  by  his  father's  sin  and  utterly 
lonely.  He  is  of  an  intensely 
musical  temperament  and,  obtain- 
ing a  little  instruction,  finds  some 
happiness  in  his  art,  but  neither 
love  nor  friendship  abides  with 
him  long,  and  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  possibility  of  a 
happy  solitary  life  lies  before  him, 
he  saves  the  lives  of  the  woman 
and  man  who  have  deceived  him, 
and  dies  in  their  stead.  The  style 


is  graceful,  and  the  description  of 
the  boy's  lonely  pastimes  is  very 
touching. 

Web:    Frederick  Trevor.       Mc- 
Clure.     ^1.50. 

An  honest  young  lawyer  is 
opposed  to  three  who  are  utterly 
unscrupulous,  their  contention 
being  over  a  company  which  a 
client  of  the  three  wishes  to  ruin 
and  then  to  appropriate.  The 
devices  to  delay  the  course  of  liti- 
gation are  many  and  unscrupulous, 
and  unsuccessful  only  because  the 
plots  of  the  partners  become  en- 
tangled. The  love  story  is  very 
well  blended  with  the  tale  of  the 
law's  delays,  and  the  book  is 
highly  entertaining.  All  the  char- 
acters are  Protestant,  and  one 
divorces  her  husband  when  he 
makes  himself  imbecile  with  mor- 
phine and  marries  again,  and 
although  she  suffers  severely  in 
consequence,  the  author  has  no 
intention  of  making  her  suffering 
punitive. 

Whip   Hand :     Samuel    Merwin. 
McClure.     $1.50. 

A  combination  of  lumber 
dealers  attempts  to  force  an  hon- 
est dealer  into  bankruptcy  by  lur- 
ing away  his  steamboat  hands, 
then  by  underselling  him,  and 
then  by  setting  fire  to  his  yards. 
His  foreman  retaliates  by  engag- 
ing their  men  to  fill  the  vacancies, 
and  by  buying  their  lumber  at 
prices  ruinous  to  them,  and  he 
thwarts  their  last  measure  by  form- 
ing the  men  of  the  lumber  yard 
into  a  fire  brigade,  and  gives  his 
employer  the  "whip  hand  "  in  the 
lumber  trade. 


Literary  Cbat* 


Among  the  publications  issued  by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  England,  there 
is  a  Church  Music  Series.  It  comprises  Manuals  and  Masses  written  in  modern  nota- 
tion, and  following  in  parts  the  Ratisbon  and  the  Benedictine  text-notation.  Among 
the  Manuals  which  may  be  specially  mentioned,  in  addition  to  those  noticed  among 
our  regular  Book  Reviews,  we  wish  to  direct  attention  to  a  Hand-book  of  Rules  for 
Singing  and  Phrasing  Plain  Sung,  by  the  Benedictines  of  Stanbrook  (London  :  Art 
and  Book  Company).  A  list  of  Masses  is  mentioned  in  the  article  on  *'  Pius  X  and 
the  Reform  in  Church  Music,"  which  will  be  completed  in  the  next  number  of  The 
Dolphin. 


At  last  somebody  has  discovered  a  medical  cure  for  "  the  blues,"  which  is  likely 
to  affect  the  trade  in  liver  pills.  Professor  Albert  Abrams,  A.  M. ,  M.  D. ,  F.  R.  M.  S. ,  has 
just  published  a  volume  (E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.)  under  the  title,  The  Blues  {Splanchnic 
Neurasthenia^  ;  Causes  and  Cure.  The  eminent  California  specialist  maintains  that 
the  common  cases  of  mental  depression  which  physicians  and  laymen  have  hitherto 
recognized  as  in  some  way  obscurely  connected  with  digestion  and  metabolism,  are  in 
reality  due  to  "  a  lack  of  development  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  particularly  in  sed- 
entary persons."  Lack  of  exercise  of  these  muscles,  or  the  fact  that  the  abdomens  are 
kept  in  splints,  leads  to  congestion  of  the  blood  in  the  abdominal  veins,  with  a  con- 
sequent deficiency  of  blood  in  other  centres,  such  as  the  brain,  where  it  is  most  needed. 
The  book  is  illustrated,  250  pages,  and  will  be  good  to  read  after  Lent,  when  the 
' '  blues ' '  are  no  longer  ia  fashion. 


The  question  as  to  the  relative  merit  of  the  musical  texts  found  respectively  in  the 
Ratisbon  and  the  Solesmes  liturgical  books,  may  derive  additional  light  through  the 
scientific  discussion  by  the  various  representatives  ot  ecclesiastical  studies  who  will 
assemble  in  Rome  during  the  present  and  following  months  for  the  celebration  of 
the  thirteenth  centenary  of  St.  Gregory.  Pius  X  evidently  insists  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  Liber  Usualis,  used  for  centuries  in  the  old  Benedictine  mon- 
asteries, and  restored  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Solesmes  Benedictines.  The 
Ratisbon  edition  of  the  Gregorian  Chant,  although  now  without  any  sanction,  is 
the  one  that  has  been  the  general  norm,  especially  in  German  circles,  for  pro- 
moting the  reform  of  Church  music  during  the  last  quarter  century.  Of  it  we  possess, 
to  say  the  least,  a  large  and  comprehensive  literature,  ready  for  practical  use,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  the  Solesmes  editions,  although  these  are  being  constantly  improved 
and  popularized.  At  all  events,  the  two  schools  differ  simply  in  accuracy  of  the  mu- 
sical text,  and  are  equally  calculated  to  banish  what  is  trivial,  unbecoming,  and 
worldly  from  the  Catholic  liturgical  service.  The  history  of  Catholic  controversy 
warns  us,  however,  that  the  zealots,  forgetting  this  main  purpose  of  the  reform,  will 
now  rise  to  decry  the  Ratisbon  school.  This  would  be  unfortunate,  so  long  as  it  has 
still  the  right  of  existence  until  the  more  perfect  mode  of  the  ancient  and  corrected 
text  can  be  introduced. 


Dr.  Hudson-Makuen,  Professor  of  Defects  of  Speech  at  the  Philadelphia  Poly- 
clinic   Hospital,  writes  in  The  International  Medical  Magazine  for  December  on 
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"What  shall  we  do  with  the  Stammerer?  "  He  argues  that  stammering  is  not  to  be 
cured  by  oral  exercise  generally  adopted  by  advertising  institutions,  but  that  it  is  a 
functional  disease  of  the  nervous  system  which  requires  medical  treatment  such  as  is 
usually  applied  to  various  forms  of  neurosis.  He  promises  to  tell  in  a  second  article 
what  the  general  practitioner  may  do  for  the  stammerer.  The  subject  is  of  interest 
to  speakers  and  teachers. 

The  exiled  French  Benedictines,  who  have  taken  refuge  in  England,  are  pre- 
paring a  series  of  new  editions  of  the  Gregorian  Chant  texts,  to  be  published  by 
Descl6e,  Lefebvre  &  Co.,  in  Tournai,  Rome  and  Paris.  The  ancient  music  as 
restored  by  Solesmes  monks  is  carried  out  in  the  monasteries  of  Farnborough,  Hants, 
and  at  Appuldurcombe,  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  French  emigrants  have  now 
settled. 


In  connection  with  the  discussion  on  Gregorian  Music  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Professor  Haberl,  the  veteran  leader  of  musical  reform  in  the  Church,  pledges 
his  thorough  coSperation  with  the  efforts  of  the  Pope,  and  the  adherence  of  the 
Cecilian  Society  which  has  innumerable  affiliations  throughout  the  world,  to  the 
principles  and  instructions  laid  down  in  the  Motu  propria,  of  November  22,  1903. 
He  quietly  awaits  the  directions  of  the  Bishops  of  the  dioceses  in  which  there  are 
members  of  the  Society,  in  regard  to  the  official  Gregorian  books  and  the  singing  of 
people  at  liturgical  offices.  "  We  have  from  the  beginning  inscribed  on  our  banner 
obedience  to  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church — in  whatever  way  the  new  regulations 
of  the  Pope  may  be  carried  out  and  communicated  to  us,  the  members  of  the  Society 
will — please  God  and  St.  Cecilia — be  obedient  and  remain  obedient."  That  is 
noble  language  from  the  Ratisbon  chief  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  cause  of  true 
reform,  against  much  and  prolonged  opposition,  by  procuring  the  uniform  editions  of 
the  Pustets  which  he  may  now  see  supplanted  by  the  Solesmes  text  as  the  more 
ancient  and  perfect  of  the  two. 


Canon  O'Hanlon's  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  will,  we  trust,  be  completed  by 
the  same  industrious  and  intelligent  hand  that  began  the  work  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  ' '  October  ' '  is  nearly  completed,  and  some  twenty  fasciculi  are  yet  required 
to  bring  out  the  remaining  material  to  the  end  of  December. 


Students  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  will  find  fresh  historical  material  in  the  new 
work  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  entitled  the  Inquisition  in  the  Canary  Islands  {^\zf^- 
wood).  The  old  Marquis  was  an  industrious  critic,  and  had  gathered  valuable  MSS. 
from  all  sources  which  might  throw  light  upon  Church  administration  in  earlier  times. 
The  Canary  Islands  have  been  under  Spanish  dominion  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  native  Guanches  made  a  long  and  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
civilization  and  faith  of  their  conquerors,  and  it  is  with  this  element  that  the  Inquisi- 
tion had  in  large  measure  to  deal.  Few  countries  show  more  plainly  the  beneficent 
influence  of  Spanish  rule  than  do  these  islands  in  point  of  industry,  morals,  and  the 
education  of  the  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  three  main  isles  of  Gran  Cana- 
ria,  Fuerteventura,  and  Lanzarote,  aggregates  less  than  one  hundred  thousand.  The 
missionary  report  of  1890  stated  that  these  were  nearly  all  Catholics,  there  being 
only  some  sixty  Protestants  and  seven  Jews  in  the  country  at  that  time.     We  notice, 
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however,  from  the  recent  report  of  Beach's  Missions  that  there  are  now  two  British 
societies  established  for  Protestant  sailors. 


By  the  Good  Sainte  Anne  is  the  title  of  a  novel,  announced  for  next  month, 
from  the  pen  of  Anna  Chapin  Ray,  which  promises  to  be  of  interest  to  Catholics 
familiar  with  the  shrine  of  Beau  Pre  at  Quebec. 


Stephenson  Browne,  the  Boston  literary  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
gives  us  the  following  bit  of  news  in  the  New  York  Times  (Saturday  Review  of 
Books),  concerning  Mr.  Montgomery  Carmichael's  work  in  the  field  of  his  favorite 
Franciscalia  :  "The  growing  interest  in  Franciscan  literature  will  undoubtedly  be 
stimulated  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Montgomery  Carmichael's  English  translation  of 
the  first  critical  edition  of  The  Writings  of  St.  Francis.  This  important  work  is  issued 
by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  Quarachi,  who  published  the  Analecta  Franciscana  in 
three  volumes,  and  also  the  eleven-volume  edition  of  Saint  Buonavenlura.  The 
Fathers  have  their  own  printing-press,  and  carry  on  their  work  in  the  antique  fashion, 
which  is  the  only  one  known  to  them.  The  '  critical  edition '  has  all  the  learned  appa- 
ratus so  delightful  to  ecclesiastics,  and  this  will  be  preserved  in  the  English  version. 
Mr.  Carmichael  is  writing  a  volume  of  Franciscan  studies,  entirely  serious  affairs,  con- 
cealing no  gentle  jest  like  the  pretended  biography  with  which  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  English  letters." 


Messrs.  Cadieux  et  Derome  have  reestablished  their  firm  in  Montreal,  and  with 
it  that  excellent  monthly  organ  for  propagating  healthy  reading  ia  the  French  lan- 
guage which  went  by  the  name  of  Le  Piopagateur  des  bons  livres.  The  magazine 
deserves  the  support  of  American  Catholics  who  stand  in  need  of  French  literature 
(and  these  must  be  quite  numerous  in  the  States).  They  will  run  no  risk  in  their 
transactions  with  a  firm  that  makes  fidelity  to  God  and  the  ancient  Church  the  main 
criterion  of  its  undertakings  in  the  publishing  field.  Le  Propagateur  does  not  simply 
advertise  good  books  ;  it  also  inculcates  and  seeks  to  disseminate  right  views  on  sub- 
jects of  religion,  virtue,  and  Christian  culture  in  general. 


The  January  number  of  the  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  contains  a 
letter  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Sands  upon  the  condition  of  missionary  affairs  in  Korea.  Mr. 
Sands,  who  is  an  American,  but  now  a  resident  of  Korea,  gives  the  causes  for  the 
religious  disturbances  which  occur  so  frequently  in  that  country.  The  letter  has  a 
certain  timeliness,  inasmuch  as  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  just  at  present  turned  to  the 
Far  East. 


A  certain  class  of  critics  of  language  is  accustomed  to  befog  the  question  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  current  usage  by  showing  that  many  words,  now  fully  accepted,  were  at  first 
rejected  with  scorn,  inferring  thence  that  it  is  an  error  to  object  to  any  new  word,  no 
matter  how  vicious.  A  serious  historian  writes  of  the  "jingo  party  "in  the  Venetian 
republic;  a  critic  of  literature  substitutes  "  disgruntled  "  for  "offended;"  a  writer 
on  the  Greek  drama  uses  "finds"  as  a  noun,  "spells  "  for  "  moments,"  a  "bit" 
for  a  "little,"  or  for  "somewhat"  ;  speaks  of  a  vessel  as  "  keeling  over,"  writes 
"multiple"  for  "  multiplex,"  and  "tongue-lashing"  for  "  scolding. "  Again,  "a 
boon  and  a  blessing  "  and  "  do  the  rest  "  are  used  as  unblushingly  as  if  they  were 
fragments  of  Shakspere  instead   of  being  the    threadbare   tags  of  advertisements. 
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There  is  a  large  group  of  authors  to  whom  the  use  of  "  don't"  and  "  can't"  in  a 
piece  of  serious  writing  presents  itself  as  brilliant  vivacity,  and  there  is  a  still  larger 
group,  led  by  Mr.  Howells,  that  writes  "how"  for  **  that."  "He  said  how  he 
was  going  to  die,"  coming  from  the  pens  of  these  writers,  does  not  mean  that  the 
speaker  verbally  chose  between  typhoid  and  all  other  possible  fatal  diseases,  but  that 
he  prophesied  his  death.  **  How  "  for  "  what  "  is  as  displeasing  now  as  it  was  when 
Dr.  Holmes  denounced  it,  but  "  how  "  for  "  that,"  written  by  an  educated  man,  in- 
dicates a  lack  of  critical  sensitiveness  far  more  lamentable  than  the  rustic  error. 
"  How  "  has  a  plain,  definite  meaning  of  its  own,  and  to  substitute  it  for  "  that  "  in- 
variably changes  the  meaning  of  a  sentence.     Is  it  an  error  to  object  to  its  misuse? 


A  significant  change  is  perceptible  in  the  branch  of  fiction  concerning  itself  with 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  also  in  that  which  treats  of  the  conflict  between 
the  syndicate, or  the  trust  and  the  small  capitalist.  In  almost  every  novel,  written 
upon  these  themes,  the  honest  hero  is  faced  by  open  attempts  to  bribe  him  to  dis- 
honesty ;  in  Henderson,  the  hero,  a  doctor,  is  exhorted  to  sell  his  professional  honor, 
and  to  become  a  quack,  and  in  The  Web  lawyers  aid  the  legitimate  tactics  of  their 
profession  by  bringing  suspicion  of  murder  upon  the  opposing  counsel,  and  offer  to 
withdraw  a  private,  unrighteous  action  against  a  friend  of  his,  if  he  will  retire  from 
the  case.  \uJoan  of  the  Alley,  the  apparently  spontaneous  strike  begins  in  a  labor 
leader's  greed,  and  is  ended  by  a  ward  boss's  devices.  If  the  American  novelists 
know  their  country,  personal  honesty  is,  at  this  moment,  the  rarest  of  all  private  vir- 
tues, and  the  most  difficult  to  practise. 
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THEOLOGY  AND  ASCETICA. 

Das  Neue  Testament  unseres  Herrn  Jesus  Christus.  Ubersetzt  und  erklSrt 
von  Augustin  Amdt,  S.J.  Mit  Approbation  des  Heiligen  Apostolischen  Stuhles, 
des  Bischofl.  Ordinariats  und  der  Ordensobern.  1903.  Regensburg,  Rom,  New 
York,  und  Cincinnati:  Friedrich  Pustet.     Pp.  760.     Price,  ;^o.8o  net. 

Jesus  Christ  the  Word  Incarnate.  Considerations  gathered  from  the  Works 
of  the  Angelic  Doctor  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  By  Roger  Freddi,  S.J.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  F.  J.  Sullivan,  S.J.  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder.  1904.  Pp. 
xi — 406.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

Prayers  and  Meditations  on  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  Hae- 
merken  a  Kempis,  Canon  Regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine.  Translated  from 
the  text  of  the  edition  of  Michael  Joseph  Pohl,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gym- 
nasium at  Kempen,  by  W.  Duthoit,  D.  C.  L.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  ;  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  late  of  H.  M.'s  Bengal  Civil  Service.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  :  B. 
Herder;  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trvibner  and  Co.,  Ltd.  1904.  Pp.  xii — 
330.     Price,  ;!5i.35  net. 

The  Real  St.  Francis  Assisi.  By  Fr.  Paschal  Robinson,  O.F.M.  Re- 
printed from  The  Catholic  Mind.     1904. 

L'ExfeGfesE  de  M.  Loisy.  Les  Doctrines.  Les  Proc6d6s.  Par  Pierre  Bouvier, 
prfitre.  Une  brochure  in — 18  j6sus.  Nouvelle  Edition,  consid^rablement  augment^e. 
Paris  :  Victor  Retaux,  82,  rue  Bonaparte.      1904.     Prix,  o  fr.  75. 

Morning  and  Evening  Prayers.  Compiled  by  William  Thornton  Parker, 
M.D.,  Oblate  O.S.B.     Northampton,  Mass.     1903.     Pp.  19. 
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Pastoral  Theology.  By  Rer.  William  Stang,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers.      1903.     Pp.336. 

Le  Propagateur.  Bulletin  Mensuel  du  Clerge  et  des  families.  Paraissant  le 
15  de  chaque  mois.  Directeur :  L.  J.  A.  Derome.  Abonnement  50  centins. 
Administration  :  La  Cie  Cadieux  et  Derome,  1666  Rue  Notre  Dame,  Montreal,  Can. 

Catholic  Directory,  Almanac,  and  Clergy  List  for  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
1904.  Containing  Complete  Reports  of  all  Dioceses  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Hierarchies  and  Statistics  of 
the  United  States  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  West  Indies,  Oceanica,  Austro- Hun- 
garian Monarchy,  German  Empire,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.     Vol.  XVIII.     No, 

I.  Milwaukee,  Wis. :  The  M.  H.  Wiltzius  Company.     1904. 

The  Divine  Armory  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  Rev.  Kenelm  Vaughan. 
Second  Revised  American  Edition.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  :  B.  Herder.  1904.  Pp.  928. 
Price,  $2.00. 

Manual  of  Confirmation.  Containining  Instructions  and  Devotions  for 
Confirmation  Classes.  In  two  parts.  By  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Schmitt.  New  enlarged 
edition.     New  York:  Joseph  Schaefer.     1904.     Pp.  xii — 206. 

LITURGICAL. 

A  Short  Grammar  of  Plain  Chant,  for  the  use  of  Choirs,  Schools,  Semi- 
naries, and  Religious  ^Communities.  Revised  edition.  Boston :  Thomas  J.  Flynn 
&  Co.     1901.     Pp.  72.     Price,  $0.25  net. 

Manual  of  Pontifical  Ceremonies.  By  P.  Francis  Mershman,  O.S.B.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder.     Pp.  275.     Price  $0.90  net. 

Short  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Singing  Plain  Chant.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  all  Vesper  Psalms  and  the  "  Magnificat,"  the  Responses  for 
Vespers,  the  Antiphons  of  the  B.V.M.,  and  various  Hymns  for  Benediction.  De- 
signed for  the  use  of  Catholic  Choirs  and  Schools.  By  J.  Singenberger,  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Prof,  of  Music,  President  of  the  American  St. 
Caecilia  Society,  Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  "Caecilia."  Fourth  revised  and  en- 
larged edition.  New  York  and  Cincinnati :  Fr.  Pustet  and  Co.  Pp.  97.  Price, 
;^0.25  net. 

Musical  Guide  for  Requiem  Masses.  For  the  use  of  priest,  organist,  and 
choir.  By  W.  P.  Schilling,  Organist  and  Choirmaster,  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.     Scranton,  Pa.  :  W.  P.  Schilling. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Bosquejo  de  UN  DicciONARio  TfeCNico  de  Filosofia  y  Teologia  Musulmanas. 
Por  Miguel  Asin  Palacios.  Catedratico  ide  Lengua  Arabe  en  la  Universidad  Cen- 
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HOLY  WEEK  AND  EASTERTIDE  IN  DAYS  OF  OLD. 

Bytuene  Mershe  ant  Averil.   ( Old  song. ) 

OLY  WEEK  is  a  term  affixed  to  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding Easter.  The  celebration  of  Holy  Week  and  Easter 
dates  back  to  apostolic  times.  St.  Polycarp  states  that  he  cele- 
brated the  Pasch  with  his  venerable  master,  the  Apostle  St.  John. 
At  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  Nice,  A,  D.  325,  the  Fathers  there 
assembled  decreed  that  Easter  be  celebrated  uniformly  through- 
out Christendom  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  occurring 
after  the  vernal  equinox,  March  21st.  Should  this  date,  however, 
coincide  with  the  Jewish  Passover,  Easter  was  to  be  transferred 
to  the  following  Sunday.  The  celebration  of  Easter  consequently 
falls  within  a  range  of  thirty-five  days,  extending  from  March 
22d  to  April  25th.  With  the  shifting  of  the  Easter  date,  the 
whole  Easter  cycle,  beginning  with  Septuagesima  Sunday  and 
closing  with  Whitsunday,  moves  to  and  fro ;  hence  the  term 
movable  feasts,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Christmas  cycle  which 
is  immovable,  Christmas  always  occurring  on  a  fixed  date,  De- 
cember 25th.  The  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Church  as 
observed  in  Lent,  the  season  preparatory  to  Easter,  culminates  in 
the  ceremonies  and  observances  of  Holy  Week.  The  principal 
days  of  Holy  Week  are  Palm  Sunday,  Maundy  Thursday,  Good 
Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday. 

Palm  Sunday. 

The  derivation  of  the  name,  Palm  Sunday,  has  been  well  de- 
scribed by  an  old  English  writer.  He  says :  "  Wherefor  holi 
Chirche  this  daye  makith  solepmne  processyon,  in  mynde  of  the 
processyon  that  Cryst  made  this  dey :  but  for  encheson  (occasion) 
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that  wee  hav  noone  Olyve  that  bearith  greene  leves,  therefore  we 
taken  Palme,  and  geven  instede  of  Olyve,  and  beare  it  about  in 
processione.  So  is  thys  daye  called  Palme  Sunday."  Real  palm 
was,  however,  as  little  to  be  had  in  England  as  olive,  wherefore 
yew,  box,  sallow,  willow  with  the  willow  flowers  or  buds,  were 
used.  These  and  similar  greens  constituted  the  palm  among  us 
up  to  within  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  palm  now  in  use  was  in- 
troduced from  Florida.  Anent  this  matter,  it  may  be  deserving 
of  mention  that  Florida  was  so  named  by  the  Spaniards  under  the 
leadership  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  discovered  the  peninsula  on 
Easter-day,  A.  D.  15 13,  and  named  it  Florida  from  the  Spanish 
name  of  Easter,  Pascua  Florida,  Pasch  of  Flowers.  This  fact  may 
well  deserve  to  be  associated  with  our  palms  ! 

To  go  a-palming  meant  to  gather  palms  beforehand ;  to  go 
a-palmsoning  or  a-palmsning  meant  to  get  palms  on  Palm  Sunday, 
hence  palm-sunning.  A  few  days  before  Palm  Sunday  the  poorer 
folk  earned  a  few  pence  by  selling  palms.  Not  many  years  ago 
it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  people  with  a  large  supply  of  native 
palm  before  our  churches  anxiously  awaiting  purchasers.  The 
new  palm  has  supplanted  this.  Thus  hath  another  ancient  custom 
perished.  Our  separated  brethren  of  the  department  stores  vie 
with  one  another  in  distributing  palms  to  their  friends  at  this 
season,  and  thus  Christian  and  unbeliever  may  be  seen  going 
a-palming  nowadays. 

An  old  rubricist  thus  writes  of  the  "  hallowing  of  palms  "  : 

"  When  the  Gospel  is  ended,  let  there  follow  the  halowyng  of 
flouers  and  braunches  by  the  priest,  being  arraied  with  a  redde  cope, 
upon  the  thyrde  step  of  the  Altere,  turning  him  toward  the  South  : 
the  Palmes  wyth  the  flouers  being  fyrst  laied  aside  upon  the  Altere 
for  the  Clarkes,  and  for  the  other  upon  the  steppe  of  the  Altere 
on  the  South  syde." 

Of  course,  the  Gospel  referred  to  is  the  Gospel  read  during 
the  ceremonies  preceding  Mass.  The  cope  prescribed  of  old  for 
this  day  and  Good  Friday  was  red,  in  memory  of  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord.  Churches  in  old  times  commonly  faced  the  west  so 
that  the  priest  at  the  altar  looked  toward  the  east.  Hence  the 
Epistle  side  of  the  altar  was  the  south  side,  and  is  commonly  so 
called  in  old  books.     The  north  transept  was  the  transept  on  the 
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Gospel  side.  When  the  prescribed  prayers  for  the  hallowing  of  the 
palms  have  been  said,  the  rubricist  directs  thus :  "So  whan 
these  thinges  are  fynyshed,  let  the  Palmes  immediately  be  dis- 
tributed." So  it  is  done.  Now  follows  the  "  processyon."  The 
author  of  the  Festyval  says :  "  And  thus  we  take  Palme  and 
Floures  in  the  processyon  as  they  (the  Jews)  dyde,  and  go  in  pro- 
cessyon knelynge  to  the  Crosse  in  the  worshyp  and  mynde  of 
hym  that  was  done  on  the  Crosse,  worshyppynge  and  welcomynge 
him  with  songe  into  the  Chyrche  as  the  people  dyde  our  Lord 
into  the  Cyte  of  Jherusalem.  It  is  called  Palme  Sondaye  for  be- 
cause the  Palme  betokeneth  vyctory,  wherefore  all  Crysten  people 
sholde  here  Palme  in  processyon,  in  tokennynge  that  he  hath 
foughten  w'"  the  fende  our  enemye,  and  hath  the  vyctory  of  hym," 
The  procession  was  led  by  the  bearer  of  the  Uptide  Cross. 
This  was  probably  the  cross  tied  up  with  purple  cloth  since  Carl- 
ing  Sunday.  Spenser  uses  the  word  "  uptyde  "  in  the  sense  of 
tied  up.  The  tendency,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of 
being  realistic  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church,  is  manifest  in  the 
procession  of  Palm  Sunday  in  the  olden  time.  When,  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  dramatization  of  the  subject  of  the  day's  festi- 
val began  to  prevail,  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  celebration  of  Palm 
Sunday  were  clothed  in  this  spirit  of  realism.  The  Rhemist  trans- 
lators of  the  New  Testament  touch  upon  it  thus :  *'  The  blessed 
Sacrament  reverently  carried,  as  it  were  Christ,  upon  the  Ass,  with 
strawing  of  bushes  and  flowers,  bearing  of  Palms,  setting  out 
boughs,  spreading  and  hanging  up  the  richest  clothes,  etc.,  all 
done  in  a  very  goodly  ceremony  to  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  the 
memory  of  his  triumph  upon  this  day."  The  figure  of  an  ass, 
carved  of  wood  and  painted,  mounted  by  a  figure  of  Christ,  the 
entire  structure  set  on  rollers,  formed  a  part  of  the  procession. 
Twelve  clerics  preceded,  followed  by  a  number  of  attendants,  strew- 
ing palm  branches  and  singing  aloud :  Hosanna  Filio  David! 
From  the  churches  the  ceremony  was  taken  and  used  in  the  Mys- 
tery Plays.  The  great  Oberammergau  Passion  Play  opens  with 
this  scene  as  originally  embodied  in  the  ceremonial.  When,  on 
Palm  Sunday,  the  service  at  church  was  ended,  the  figure  was  led 
in  procession  about  the  town,  all  the  people  accompanying  it,  great 
and  small,  prince  and  peasant,  as  a  demonstration  of  welcome  to 
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our  Lord  entering  the  town  in  triumph.  On  such  an  occasion  as 
this,  the  King  of  France,  Louis  the  Pious,  while  at  Angers,  took 
part  in  the  popular  demonstration.  His  cousin  Theodulf,  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  suspected  of  treason,  together  with  others,  sat  im- 
prisoned in  the  Angers  tower.  As  the  procession  came  by,  the 
Bishop  sang  from  the  prison-wandow,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  the 
antiphons  composed  by  himself  for  the  occasion  and  since  then 
adopted  by  the  liturgy,  Gloria,  laus  et  honor,  etc.  So  pleased  was 
the  King  with  this  magnificent  religious  composition,  that  he  im- 
mediately set  the  Bishop  at  liberty. 

The  procession  was  followed  by  Holy  Mass,  Before  the  Gos- 
pel the  Passion  was  sung.  This  dates  from  the  eleventh  century 
and  is  another  outcome  of  the  spirit  of  dramatization.  A  dis- 
gruntled heretic  of  old  times  unintentionally  hands  down  in  detail 
a  full  description  of  this  ceremony.  We  thank  him  for  the 
information  and  wish  him  godspeed  for  his  spleen.  His  quaint 
description  runs  thus  :  "  One  comes  furth  in  his  albe  and  his  long 
stole.  Thys  must  be  leashewise,  as  hunters  wears  their  homes. 
This  solempne  Syre  played  Christes  part,  a  God's  name.  Then 
another  companye  of  singers,  chyldren  and  al,  song  in  pricksong 
the  Jewes'  part,  and  the  Deacon  read  the  middel  text.  The 
Prest  at  the  Alter  al  this  while,  because  it  was  tediouse  to  be 
unoccupyed,  made  Crosses  of  Palme  to  set  upon  your  doors, 
and  to  beare  in  your  purses,  to  chase  away  the  Divel."  Evidently 
this  benighted  writer  hated  the  palms  as  much  as  the  "  Divel  " 
did. 

Here  we  have  an  exact  account  of  the  Passion-chant  as  it  was 
of  old.  To  this  day,  in  many  churches  the  choir,  children  and 
all,  can  be  heard  singing  their  apportioned  parts  of  the  Passion. 
As  to  the  crosses  of  palm,  the  celebrant  must  have  been  some- 
what delinquent.  But  the  writer  quoted  is,  like  all  his  ilk  when 
writing  of  Catholic  ceremonies,  very  much  confused.  The  cleric 
wearing  the  stole  "  leashewise  "  did  not  sing  the  part  of  Christ, 
unless  there  were  three  clerics  appointed  to  sing  the  Passion, 
which  however  was  not  the  case  here.  The  celebrant  sang 
Christ's  part,  the  deacon  sang  the  narrative,  the  subdeacon  sang 
the  parts  assigned  to  various  individuals,  while  the  choir,  children 
and  all,  sang  in  "  pricksong  "  the  words  and  outcries  of  the  Jews. 
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Had  there  been  three  clerics  chanting  besides  the  celebrant,  the 
latter  would  have  followed  the  chant  while  standing  at  the  altar. 
Moreover,  how  could  the  above-quoted  writer,  while  in  the  body 
of  the  church  and  probably  in  the  rear,  see  how  the  priest  at  the 
altar  was  occupied  ?  Or  is  this  merely  a  heretical  thrust  ?  Never- 
theless, little  crosses  of  the  hallowed  palm  were  commonly  made 
by  the  people.  Catholics  still  wear  such  crosses  in  their  purses 
and  place  them  over  their  doors,  for  the  blessed  palm  is  a  sacra- 
mental. 

The  custom  of  wearing  little  palm  crosses  on  the  coat  lapel 
or  on  the  breast  is  as  ancient  as  it  is  edifying.  In  truly  Catholic 
households  the  palm  is  not  hidden  away  in  some  nook,  but  prom- 
inently and  conspicuously  honored.  It  is  commonly  placed 
crosswise  over  some  holy  picture  or  large  crucifix  hanging  on  the 
wall.  Both  the  wearing  of  the  palm  and  the  preserving  of  it  in 
our  homes  is  encouraged  by  the  Church,  as  is  evident  from  the 
prayers  of  the  Missal  as  prescribed  for  the  hallowing  of  the  palm. 
In  the  first  of  these  prayers  the  priest  asks  of  God  that  whoever 
receives  of  the  blessed  palm  may  have  thereby  protection  of  body 
and  soul.  In  the  second  prayer  a  benediction  is  pronounced  upon 
all  those  who  preserve  it  in  their  homes  in  a  proper  place. 
As  to  the  old  and  still  existing  custom  of  burning  bits  of  hallowed 
palm  as  a  protection  against  storms,  lightning  and  the  threatening 
elements,  the  people  follow  the  example  of  the  Church,  which 
ordains  that  the  blessed  palm  of  the  preceding  Palm  Sunday  be, 
on  the  following  Ash-Wednesday,  reduced  to  ashes,  hallowed,  and 
distributed  among  the  people.  In  this  ceremony  the  Church 
presents  to  us  a  striking  illustration  of  the  words.  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi, — thus  perishes  the  glory  of  the  world. 

The  popular  observances  peculiar  to  Palm  Sunday  in  the  days 
of  Catholic  England  are  full  of  interest  and  significance.  First  of 
all,  attention  is  drawn  to  a  series  of  folk-rhymes  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  ages  past,  some  of  them  preserved  among  the 
common  folk  of  England  without  knowing  their  meaning.  One 
of  these  folk-rhymes  still  awaits  some  patient  interpreter  who  will 
unriddle  its  meaning.     It  runs  thus  : 

Tid,  Mid,  Misera, 

Carling,  Palm  and  Paste  Egg-day. 
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Or,  according  to  another  version  : 

Tid  :  Mid  :  Mis  :  Ra  : 
Carling,  Palm  and  Easter-day. 

Evidently  the  lines  are  a  summing  up  of  the  popular  names 
for  the  Sundays  in  Lent.  Carling  Sunday  is  Passion  Sunday.  As 
beans  were  very  generally  eaten  on  that  day,  they  came  to  be 
called  carlings.  Carlingtide  is  Passiontide.  The  word  Carling 
is  derived  from  the  word  care,  sorrow,  cognate  with  the  German 
term  for  Holy  Week,  Char-  Woche.  Paste  Egg-day  is  a  word 
corrupted  from  Pasch-egg-day,  from  the  Latin-Hebrew  word 
Pascha,  Easter-day.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  Tid,  Mid,  Mis, 
Ra  ?  If,  as  G.  F.  Northall,  in  English  Folk-rhyme,  interprets  it,  it 
stands  for  Tid  Mid  Miserere,  that  is,  Mid- Lent  Sunday,  also  known 
as  Mothering  Sunday  or  Laetare  Sunday,  is  not  perhaps  a  line  or 
two  missing  which  enumerates  the  popular  names  of  the  preceding 
Sundays  of  Lent  ?     Another  popular  rhyme  ran  as  follows : 

Care  Sunday,  care  away, 
Palm  Sunday  and  Easterday. 

This  was  the  cry  for  Carling  Sunday ;  on  Palm  Sunday  it  was 
changed  to : 

Palm  Sunday,  Palm  away, 
Next  Sunday  is  Easterday. 

Those  who  had  taken  part  in  singing  the  Passion  were,  after 
service,  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  Thus  an  item 
has  it :  "  For  Ale  upan  Palm  Sunday  on  syngyng  of  the  Passion 
I  d."  In  those  days  a  gallon  of  ale  could  be  purchased  for  i  d. 
Cakes  also  were  provided  for  them.  "  Paid  for  Palme,  Box- 
floures  and  Cakes  1 1 1 1  d."  Certainly  they  were  frugal  enough. 
Another  item  says :  "  Paid  for  Kaks  (cakes)  Flowers  and  Yow 
(yew),  1 1  d." 

Spy  Wednesday, 

The  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week  is  popularly  known  as  Spy 
Wednesday.  On  this  day  Judas  played  the  spy  and  signed  the 
traitor's  contract  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Whether  the  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  Holy  Week  had  a  special  name  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain.     In  all  probability  they  had,  since  names  for  these  days 
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are  found  in  other  languages.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
same  popular  observances  prevailed  throughout  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Christendom  in  days  of  old.  They  differed  but  little. 
Communication  was  more  common  in  those  times  than  is  ordi- 
narily supposed.  People  travelled  a  great  deal.  They  did  not 
cover  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  day,  seeing  little  or  nothing  of  a 
country's  character,  but  they  wandered  slowly  along  and  inter- 
mingled, and  thus  was  established  a  thorough  communication 
between  people  and  people.  Both  the  palmer  bearing  a  palm  home 
from  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  pilgrim  from  near  and  distant  shrines 
— and  they  were  thousands — traversed  Europe  to  and  fro.  Monk 
and  friar  travelled  far  from  their  homes  in  monastery  and  convent 
to  their  brethren  in  some  distant  land  in  quest  of  rare  book  and 
parchment.  Merchant  and  minstrel  went  up  and  down  the  whole 
of  Europe ;  the  one  to  increase  the  people's  comforts  and  his  own 
purse,  the  other  for  his  own  and  the  people's  amusement  and 
instruction.  To  this  must  be  added  the  centuries  of  travel  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  *Crusaders  to  and  from  the  Orient. 
Thus  it  happens  that  in  studying  the  popular  customs  of  old,  one 
is  amazed  at  the  fact  that  they  were  not  at  all  peculiar  to  any  one 
country,  but  common  to  all.  No  sooner  did  some  new  idea  arise 
among  a  people,  than  it  was  caught  up  by  palmer  and  pilgrim, 
monk  and  friar,  merchant  and  minstrel,  who  scattered  abroad 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  and  thus  new  ideas  and  new 
methods  were  adopted  in  every  and  each  branch  of  life,  popular 
observance  included. 

On  the  evenings  of  Spy  Wednesday,  Maundy  Thursday  and 
Good  Friday  the  service  of  the  Tenebrae  is  held.  The  word 
tenebrae  means  darkness.  This  service  dates  back  thirteen  cen- 
turies and  still  holds  its  original  form ;  hence  its  difference  from 
other  matins  and  lauds.  It  was  originally  said  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  About  five  centuries  ago  the  custom  of  antici- 
pating it  as  now  done  was  established.  The  tenebrae-hearse,  i.  e., 
the  triangular  candlestick  with  fifteen  candles,  is  a  relic  of  the 
times  when  the  office  was  recited  at  night,  and  points  to  the  fact 
that  this  office  was  said  in  the  spirit  of  the  Office  of  the  Dead. 
The  hearse  was  originally  a  canopy  of  lattice-work  over  the  bier 
for  the  support  of  the  prescribed  candles.     The  lattice- work  of  the 
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hearse  was  in  the  shape  of  a  triangular  harrow.  Gathered  about 
this  hearse,  the  clerics  recited  on  the  eves  of  the  three  last 
days  of  Holy  Week,  the  divine  office  in  mourning  over  our 
Lord's  death.  The  extinguishing  of  one  candle  after  each  of  the 
nine  psalms  of  matins  and  five  of  lauds  was  intended  to  be  a 
sign  of  mourning  in  darkness,  hence  the  term  Matutinum  Tenebra- 
rum.  The  topmost  candle  is  symbolic  of  Christ,  and  its  removal 
typifies  His  death  amid  the  turmoil  of  nature, — the  rending  of 
rocks,  earthquake  and  thunder,  imitated  by  the  noise  of  clappers, 
etc.,  at  the  end  of  the  office,  fragor  et  strepitus. 

Maundy  Thursday. 

It  is  not  uncommon  nowadays  to  hear  this  day  referred  to  as 
Holy  Thursday.  This  is  a  mistake.  Holy  Thursday  is  a  name 
belonging  absolutely  from  time  immemorial  to  the  Feast  of  the 
Ascension.  Maundy  is  a  significant  name  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  jealously  guarded.  Enough  of  that  element  of  religion  which 
serves  to  make  it  popular  has  been  lost  in  the  course  of  the  past 
centuries,  and  what  is  left  ought  to  be  protected  from  further  de- 
struction. These  little  things  help  to  increase  a  familiarity  with 
topics  in  regard  to  which  there  should  be  no  ignorance.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  in  order  to  popularize  religion  it  must  be 
stripped  of  all  leaves  and  flowers.  Rob  essentials  of  accidentals 
and  a  vacuum  is  the  result.  This  is  pandering  to  Puritanism,  and 
such  a  course  demands  reform. 

The  word  Maundy  is  derived,  through  the  French  maundier, 
from  the  Latin  tnandatum  ;  "  mandatum  novum  do  vobis,  a  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you  "  (John  1 3  :  34).  The  Mandatum 
or  Maundy  was  the  ceremony  of  the  washing  of  the  feet  and 
almsgiving  observed  on  this  day.  Blessed  Thomas  More,  in 
answer  to  Tyndal,  uses  the  word  in  this  manner :  "  He  treateth, 
in  his  secunde  parte,  the  Maundye  of  Chryste  wyth  hys  Apostles 
upon  Shere  Thursday."  Both  the  washing  of  the  feet  and  alms- 
giving were  performed  on  this  day  as  a  token  of  that  brotherly 
love  which  Christ  so  earnestly  inculcated  at  the  Last  Supper. 

The  ceremony  of  the  washing  of  the  feet  was  and  is  part  of 
the  liturgy.  It  was  performed  by  Pope,  Bishop  and  priest,  and 
kings,  nobles  and  yeomen  imitated  their  example.     Twelve  poor 
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men  were  selected  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  dignitaries'  favor. 
In  Catholic  England  the  kings  and  nobles  invited  as  many  as  they 
were  years  of  age.  In  Langley's  version  of  Polydore  Vergill  we 
read : 

"  The  kynges  and  quenes  of  England  on  that  day  washe  the 
feet  of  as  many  poore  menne  and  women  as  they  be  yeres  olde, 
and  geve  to  every  of  them  so  many  pence,  with  a  gowne  and 
another  ordinary  almes  of  meate  (food)  and  kysse  their  feete ; 
and  afterward  geve  their  gownes  of  their  backes  to  them  that  they 
se  most  needy  of  al  the  nomber." 

With  the  national  apostasy  this  custom  fell  into  abeyance. 
King  James  II  revived  it,  but  with  his  flight  it  ceased  altogether- 
The  monarchs  who  occupied  the  throne  of  England  from  the 
Religious  Revolution  to  the  Emancipation  were  not  inclined  to 
kiss  poor  men's  feet ;  and  as  to  almsgiving,  they  were  constantly 
in  need  of  alms  themselves.  Hence  the  double  taxation  of  Catho- 
lics, The  noble  example  of  humility  and  charity  manifested  by 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  dignitai;ies  in  the  ceremony  of  the  washing  of 
the  feet  was  imitated  by  people  of  high  and  low  degree.  This  is 
witnessed  to  by  a  fault-finding  critic  of  the  times,  from  whom  the 
following  line  is  taken  :  "  Each  one  the  other's  feete  doth  wash  and 
wipe  them  clean  and  dry."  The  Maundy  is  kept  up  in  this  coun- 
try in  many  religious  communities  on  the  day  prescribed  by  the 
liturgy. 

Maundy  Thursday  was  also  called  Poor  People's  Thursday,  on 
account  of  the  almsgiving  prevalent  on  that  day.  This  was  a  sub- 
stantial way  of  showing  the  love  taught  by  the  New  Command- 
ment. The  poor  men  who  were  privileged  to  share  in  the  bounty 
of  the  prelates,  kings  and  nobles,  fared  royally  indeed.  The  lists 
of  donations  given  on  this  day,  record  gifts  of  no  end  of  clothes 
and  money.  "  To  as  many  poure  men  as  his  Lordshipe  is  yers  of 
aige,  and  one  the  yere  of  my  Lord's  aige  to  come,"  so  many  were 
the  pieces  of  clothes  and  purses  of  money  distributed  in  each  case. 
Not  satisfied  with  that,  "  my  Lorde  useth  and  accustomyth  yerly, 
upon  the  said  Mawndy  Thursday,  to  come  to  be  delyverit  to  one 
of  my  Lordis  chaplayns,  for  every  of  my  yonge  maisters,  my 
Lordis  yonger  sonnes,  to  gyf  for  every  of  them  as  many  penns 
to  as  manny  poore  men  as  every  of  my  said  maisters  is  yeres  of 
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aige,  and  for  the  yere  to  come."  The  foregoing  is  an  entry  in  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland's  Household  Book.  A  penny  in  those 
days  went  a  long  way. 

Visiting  the  repositories  is  a  custom  as  popular  of  old  as  it 
is  to-day.  May  the  custom  prosper  and  increase.  It  is  indeed 
edifying  to  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  alike  to  witness  this 
spontaneous  demonstration  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
Deeper  than  we  are  aware  of  is  the  impression  produced  on  the 
multitudes  of  unbelievers  round  about  us  by  this  and  similar 
manifestations  of  faith.  The  poor,  who  have  a  retentive  memory, 
may  be  most  frequently  met  with  on  those  streets  which  lead  from 
one  church  to  another,  and  whether  deserving  or  no,  a  penny,  or 
as  many  pence  as  the  devout  visitor  be  years  old  and  one  for  the 
year  to  come,  will  not  go  unrewarded  by  Him  who  taught  the 
New  Commandment  of  true  Christian  charity. 

Maundy  Thursday  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  Shere 
Thursday,  from  the  word,  shear,  cut.  This  name  was  supplanted 
by  Maundy  after  the  Norman  influence  had  become  paramount  in 
England.  The  reason  for  the  use  of  this  term  is  given  by  William 
Caxton  in  his  own  quaint  way  in  the  Liber  Festivalis.  "  It  is," 
says  he,  "also  in  Englysshe  called  Sherthoursday  for  in  olde 
faders  dayes  the  people  wolde  that  day  shere  their  hedes  (heads) 
and  clyppe  theys  berdes  (beards)  and  poUe  (cut  the  hair  close) 
their  hedes  and  so  make  theym  honest  ayenst  (against)  Ester 
day."  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  "  olde  faders  dayes  "  men 
wore  the  hair  long  and  the  beards  full,  trimming  them  only  before 
the  great  festivals  which  were  numerous.  The  yeomanry,  that  is, 
the  common  people,  wore  the  hair  close-clipped,  "  polled."  With 
the  uprising  of  the  yeomanry  against  royal  supremacy  and 
oppression  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  republicanism,  close-cut  hair  became  a  sign  of 
democratic  and  republican  partisanship.  Hence  arose  the  term  of 
round  heads  as  opposed  to  the  cavaliers  of  the  long  hair.  Barbers 
were  not  in  much  demand  ages  ago.  In  fact,  the  tonsorial  art  is 
merely  an  outcome  of  surgery, — chirurgie,  as  it  was  called.  The 
barber  post  originally  served  the  purpose  of  steadying  the  "  chie- 
rurgeon's  "  victim  during  the  operation.  It.  became  bespattered 
with  blood.     This  was  washed  off  and  white  bandages  wound 
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around  the  post  spirally,  then  it  was  set  out  against  the  front  as 
a  sign.  Ardent  patriots  hereabouts  add  blue  stripes  and  stars, 
which,  though  not  so  intended,  are  no  doubt  a  symbol  of  what 
were  seen  by  the  victims  of  old  as  they  faced  the  pole.  In  spite 
of  the  apparent  hardships  these  people  were  not  heir  to  one-tenth 
of  the  physical  ailments  now  prevalent  and  to  which  modem 
material  science  has  given  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name."  Na- 
ture puts  a  heavy  tax  on  over-refinement. 

Good  Friday. 

Good  Friday,  commemorative  of  our  Lord's  death,  is  and 
always  was  a  day  of  deep  mourning  throughout  Christendom. 
Among  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  is  that  one  practised  both  by 
clergy  and  laity  and  known  of  old  as  creeping  to  the  Cross. 
Near  by  the  recumbent  crucifix  is  placed  the  alms-box  ready  to 
receive  the  contributions  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sacred 
places  in  the  Holy  Land.  In  old  times  various  offerings  besides 
coin  were  made  for  the  purpose.  The  custom  dates  from  the  time 
of  the  Crusades. 

The  sepulchre,  likewise,  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  cere- 
monies peculiar  to  this  day.  This  is  the  outcome,  also,  of  that 
realistic  tendency  which  constantly  sought  new  means  to  make 
vivid  to  mind  and  heart  the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  the 
economy  of  Redemption,  as  recalled  by  the  recurring  fasts  and 
feasts  throughout  the  year.  A  constant  stream  of  palmers  passed 
to  and  fro  through  Europe,  eager  to  visit  the  Holy  Land  and  its 
sacred  places,  or  recount  at  home  by  the  fireside  what  they  had 
seen  and  felt.  The  Crusaders  made  every  home  familiar  with  the 
East.  It  was  no  more  than  natural  that  under  such  circumstances 
it  should  become  a  general  custom  to  represent  the  stable  of  Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth,  and  Galilee,  the  Calvary  and  the  Sepulchre.  By 
the  Holy  Rood  was  meant  a  large  crucifix  together  with  the  image 
of  Our  Lady,  St.  John,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  graced 
every  Calvary.  Very  few  churches  were  without  a  rood-screen,  a 
screen  of  filigree  work  or  carved  lattice  work,  separating  the 
sanctuary  from  the  body  of  the  church,  and  surmounted  by  the 
Holy  Rood.  The  sepulchre  was  reserved  for  Good  Friday.  Some- 
times of  the  most  primitive  design,  sometimes  an  elaborate  piece 
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of  art,  the  sepulchre  never  failed  to  inspire  the  faithful  with  a  lively 
sentiment  of  compassion  for  the  suflFerings  and  death  of  our  Sav- 
iour. In  one  old  account  mention  is  made  of  a  "toumbe  of 
brycke." 

The  palmers,  home  from  the  Holy  Land,  did  not  fail  to  give  a 
vivid  description  of  those  huge  and  priceless  lamps  suspended 
before  the  tomb  of  our  Lord.  This  idea  of  lighting  the  sepul- 
chre was  carried  out  in  diverse  ways.  The  reader  may  have  seen 
sepulchres  in  some  churches  ornamented  with  glass  globes  filled 
with  variously  colored  liquids  and  lighted,  resembling  somewhat 
the  colored  vases  in  apothecary  windows,  which  are  seen  gleam- 
ing at  night.  Recently,  electricity  has  been  introduced.  This  is 
the  old  idea  of  lights  still  carried  out,  but  the  sense  of  the  antique 
is  lost.  Thus  will  old  traditions  live  on,  and  make  the  latest  in- 
ventions submit  to  their  sway.  It  requires  force,  and  sometimes 
a  great  deal  of  it,  to  crush  a  tradition.  That  which  childhood's 
memories  and  youth's  associations  are  accustomed  to,  will  make 
old  age,  when  deprived  of  it,  rebel  and  stoutly  resist  the  vandal 
hand.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  was  reserved  in  the  sepulchre  in 
England  in  former  days.  One  or  more  were  put  on  guard  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Roman  guards  at  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  An  old 
account  says  :  "  Paide  to  Roger  Brock  for  watching  of  the  Sepul- 
chre, 8  dy  Again :  "  To  the  Clerk  and  Sexton  for  watching  the 
Sepulchre  from  Good  Friday  to  Easter  Eve,  and  for  their  meate 
and  drinke,  14^."  In  the  course  of  time  as  the  Mystery  Plays 
developed,  an  image  of  the  buried  Christ  was  laid  in  the  sepul- 
chre. In  this  form  the  sepulchre  has  come  down  to  us,  and  may 
it  continue  to  flourish  so  as  to  impress  our  people  with  a  deep 
devotion  to  our  dear  Lord !  Neither  words  nor  books  can  con- 
vey to  the  mind  of  man  what  realistic  scenes  of  this  nature  never 
fail  to  impress  deeply.  Especially  in  these  materialistic  times  is 
the  need  of  such  means  of  fostering  faith  and  piety  most  deeply 
felt.  Nowadays,  more  than  ever  before,  the  eye  is  attracted  by  a 
thousand  and  one  snares,  and  this  evil  influence  cannot  be  better 
offset  than  by  portraying  to  the  eye  such  incidents  as  will  awaken 
a  horror  for  sin  and  the  occasion  of  sin.  The  ceremonial  may 
not  prescribe  this  or  that,  nevertheless,  many  a  ceremonial  is  the 
outcome  of  just  such  customs.     Saintly,  wise,  and  powerful  minds, 
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ripened  in  silence  and  solitude  unto  full  maturity,  were  the  orgin- 
ators  of  many  a  ceremonial  and  many  a  popular  custom.  Gen- 
eral movements  bore  along  what  individual  action  set  in  motion. 
The  Church  stood  by  and  observed  in  silence.  When  the  time 
came,  when  the  tree  of  the  movement  had  reached  full  develop- 
ment, when  scores  of  great  minds  had  enhanced  the  original  idea, 
then  the  Church  stepped  in,  lopped  off  superfluous  or  crooked 
branches,  and  then  let  the  well-proportioned  tree  stand,  an  im- 
perishable, eloquent,  deeply-symbolical  ceremony,  a  glory  to  the 
Church,  and  the  age  that  gave  it  birth.  Thus  ceremonial  and 
popular  custom  are  closely  intertwined,  and  were  intensely  so  in  the 
ages  when  the  daily  life  of  the  people  was  most  intimately  united 
with  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  Church. 

Another  valuable  manifestation  of  faith  is  hymnology.  Anent 
Good  Friday,  several  hymns  on  the  Passion  of  Christ  have  thus 
far  been  published,  which  bear  witness  to  the  deep  sorrow  mani- 
fested on  this  day  in  past  ages  for  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  One 
of  these  is  the  following  :  , 

Mary  moder,  cum  and  se, 
Tbi  son  is  nayled  on  a  tree, 
Hand  and  foot,  he  may  not  go, 
His  body  is  woundyn  al  in  woo. 

Thi  sweete  son  that  thou  hast  bom, 
To  save  mankynde,  that  was  forlorn, 
His  hed  is  wrethin  in  a  thorn. 
His  blysful  body  is  al  to-torn. 

Quan  (when)  he  this  tale  began  to  telle, 
Mary  would  not  longer  dwelle  (stay). 
But  hyid  here  (hied  her)  faste  to  that  hylle 
Ther  Jhesu  his  blod  began  to  spylle. 

This  is  evidently  a  fragment,  beautiful  nevertheless.  Fragments 
of  this  kind  are  most  welcome.  Another  song,  entitled  Carol  of 
the  Seven  Virgins,  is  as  touching  as  it  is  masterly.     Here  it  is : 

All  under  the  leaves  and  the  leaves  of  life 

I  met  with  virgins  seven. 
And  one  of  them  was  Mary  mild. 

Our  Lord's  mother  of  Heaven. 

'  Oh  !  what  are  you  seeking,  you  seven  fair  maids. 
All  under  the  leaves  of  life  ? 
Come  tell,  come  tell,  what  seek  you 
All  under  the  leaves  of  life  ? ' 
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'We're  seeking  for  no  leaves,  Thomas, 

But  for  a  friend  of  thine  : 
We're  seeking  for  sweet  Jesus  Christ, 
To  be  our  guide  and  thine.' 

'  Go  down,  go  down  to  yonder  town 
And  sit  in  the  gallery, 
And  there  you'll  see  sweet  Jesus  Christ 
Nail'd  to  a  big  yew  tree. ' 

So  down  they  went  to  yonder  town 

As  fast  as  foot  could  fall, 
And  many  a  grievous  bitter  tear 

From  the  virgins'  eyes  did  fall. 

♦  Oh  peace,  Mother,  oh  peace.  Mother, 

Your  weeping  doth  me  grieve  ; 
I  must  suffer  this, '  He  said, 
'  For  Adam  and  for  Eve. ' 

'  O  Mother,  take  you  John  Evangelist 
All  for  to  be  your  son. 
And  he  will  comfort  you  sometimes, 
Mother,  as  I  have  done.' 

'  Oh  come  thou  John  Evangelist, 
Thou'rt  welcome  unto  me  ; 
But  more  welcome  my  own  dear  son. 
Whom  I  nursed  on  my  knee.' 

Then  he  laid  his  head  on  his  right  shoulder. 
Seeing  death  it  struck  him  nigh, — 

•  The  Holy  Ghost  be  with  your  soul, 

I  die,  Mother  dear,  I  die. ' 

Oh  the  rose,  the  gentle  rose, 

And  the  fennel  that  grows  so  green  ! 
God  give  us  grace  in  every  place 

To  pray  for  our  king  and  queen. 

Further  more  for  our  enemies  all 

Our  prayers  they  should  be  strong  : 
Amen,  good  Lord  ;  your  charity 

Is  the  ending  of  my  song. 

It  is  long  since  England's  bards  produced  songs  of  such  poetic 
swerve  and  swing.  It  is  long,  long  ago  since  the  folk  by  the  fire- 
side, or  the  minstrel  on  the  village  green,  lifted  up  their  hearts 
in  similar  strains.  The  Mystery  Plays  contain  many  a  pathetic 
verse  anent  the  Passion,  naive  and  simple,  devout  and  fervent. 
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A  popular  custom  peculiar  to  Good  Friday  was  that  of  eating 
the  hot  cross  bun.  Religion  pervaded  everything,  even  the  fare  of 
the  feast.  Youngsters  may  still  be  heard  in  the  streets  of  London 
in  the  early  morning  of  Good  Friday  disposing  of  the  freshly 
baked  buns  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices : 

One  a  penny,  two  a  penny, 

Hot  Cross  Buns ; 

Sugar  'em  and  butter  'em 

An  stick  'em  in  your  muns  (mouths). 

The  more   naughty  youngsters  prefix  this  catch   with   the 

words  : 

When  Good  Friday  comes 
The  auld  'ooman  runs. 
One  a  penny,  etc. 

In  several  parts  of  this  country  these  Good  Friday  hot  cross  buns 
are  well  known.  People  of  old  were  wont  to  cut  with  a  knife 
several  little  crosses  into  the  cakes  before  putting  them  into  the 
oven.  They  would  also  mark  the  loaf  with  a  cross,  knife  in  hand, 
before  slicing  it.  This  custom  continued  for  ages  after  the  Catholic 
times.  Without  knowing  what  it  signified,  the  father  of  the  family, 
standing,  would  take  hold  of  the  generous  loaf  of  bread,  and  with 
the  large  knife  would  make  several  vicious  jabs  at  the  underside 
of  it  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  little  hungry  mouths  circling 
round  about  the  table.  Thus  will  customs  from  "  olde  faders 
dayes"  continue  and  outlive  all  the  bickering  of  man  with  man. 

Holy  Saturday. 

On  Holy  Saturday,  early  in  the  morning,  all  the  hearth  fires 
in  town  were  banked  and  the  people  went  to  church.  There  the 
ceremonies  began  with  the  hallowing  of  the  fire.  When  this 
service  was  ended,  a  representative  of  each  family,  having  pre- 
viously provided  himself  with  a  brand,  held  it  in  the  hallowed 
fire  to  light  it,  and  then,  with  all  possible  speed,  set  out  for  home 
to  communicate  the  blessing  to  his  own  hall  or  hovel,  whichever 
he  called  home.  After  the  hallowing  of  the  fire,  the  paschal 
candle  was  blessed.  This  candle,  still  of  an  immense  size,  was, 
in  old  England,  especially  in  the  cathedrals  and  minsters,  of  great 
weight.     There  is  mention  made  of  a  paschal  candle  weighing 
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300  pounds  in  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster  during  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  An  old  item  reads  :  "  Paid  for 
makynge  of  the  Pascall  and  Funte  Taper,  5  s.  8  d."  This  fount 
taper  was  probably  the  triple  candle.  Contributions  for  the  wax 
used  in  preparing  the  paschal  candle  are  recorded  in  the  following 
item:  "It.  rec.  at  Estur  for  the  Pascall  XXXVII  s."  From 
another  account  we  gather  that  a  pound  of  wax  sold  at  5^. :  "  1 508. 
It.  payed  to  Wa(l)ter  Barton  for  xx  1.  wex  for  a  pascall  pic.  le.  li. 
V  d.  S'ma  VIII  s.  IIII  d."  Hence  the  candle  before  mentioned 
used  at  "Estur"  weighed  88|^  pounds,  quite  a  respectable  size. 
That  natural  flowers  were  used  in  ornamenting  the  paschal  candle 
is  evident  from  the  following  entry:  "  It.  payed  for  one  li.  of  grene 
flowr  to  the  foreseid  pascall  VI  d."  The  five  incense  grains  fas- 
tened in  the  cross  on  the  paschal  candle  are  hinted  at  in  another 
item :  "  It.  payed  for  a  li.  of  encens,  XII  d."  The  Exultet,  which 
is  the  prayer  for  the  hallowing  of  the  paschal  candle,  is  sung  by 
the  deacon  in  the  sanctuary  from  a  book  supported  by  a  music- 
stand.  Over  this  stand  hangs  a  velum.  This  custom  began  with 
the  ancient  "  rotuli,"  rolls  of  parchment,  of  about  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  velum  on  which  in  former  ages  the  Exultet,  words 
and  notes,  was  written,  together  with  illustrations.  The  illustra- 
tions, however,  were  inverted,  so  that  as  the  deacon,  standing  in 
the  pulpit  and  facing  the  congregation,  let  the  upper  end  of  the 
roll  hang  down,  the  people  could  see  the  illustration  as  the  parch- 
ment unrolled  in  the  progress  of  the  chant.  These  illustrations 
treated  of  the  matter  spoken  of  in  the  Exultet.  The  departure 
from  Egypt,  Moses  leading  Israel  through  the  desert,  the  Land  of 
Promise,  were  the  topics  illustrated.  The  custom  proceeded  from 
Monte  Casino. 

During  the  chanting  of  the  litany  the  Lenten  veil  was  removed. 
It  hung  across  the  sanctuary,  covering  all  statues  and  pictures  in 
one  wide  sweep.  At  the  intoning  of  the  Gloria  the  bells  pealed 
forth  a  jubilant  Alleluia.  On  Maundy  Thursday  they  pealed  a 
last,  long  song  of  joy,  to  ring  no  more  in  sorrow  over  our  Lord's 
death.  This  caused  no  end  of  perplexity  to  the  children.  What 
became  of  the  bells  ?  When  the  bells  ring,  the  little  children  listen, 
and  in  fancy  they  hear  them  say  many  things.  A  fast,  firm  friendship 
exists  between  children  and  their  church  bells.    They  know  them 
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by  name.  They  are  apt  stealthily  to  climb  up  the  dusty  stairs  in  the 
belfry  to  have  a  good  look  at  those  wonderful  clangers  with  the  iron 
tongue,  and  they  lay  their  little  hands  tenderly  upon  them  and  talk 
to  them.  Now,  what  became  of  the  bells  ?  Where  did  they  go 
to?  Did  anybody  steal  them  ?  Children  will  insist  on  an  answer. 
At  last  some  wise  head  hit  upon  the  fancy  that  the  bells  on 
Maundy  Thursday  all  flew  away  to  Rome,  that  the  Holy  Father 
might  bless  them  all  with  the  new  Easter  water,  so  that  on  Holy 
Saturday,  as  the  priest  called  them  at  the  altar,  singing  Gloria  in 
excelsis  Deo,  they  had  already  flown  back  home,  at  least  the 
larger  ones,  each  to  its  own  steeple,  chockful  of  Easter  eggs. 
These  the  bells,  upon  their  arrival,  scattered  lavishly,  and  thus  the 
eggs  lay  hidden  under  bush  and  briar,  in  the  grass,  among  the 
weeds.  Hence  the  tireless  search  of  little  children  on  Easter 
morn  for  the  colored  eggs.  Parents,  and  people  fond  of  children, 
contrive  that  the  eggs  be  found.  When  little  children  on  Holy 
Saturday  look  up  to  the  sky,  they  are  watching  some  speck  far, 
far  away ;  that  is'  their  bell.  Now,  say  what  you  will  and  argue 
as  you  may,  the  fact  is  settled  once  for  all,  that  is  their  bell.  On 
the  morrow  they  will  scour  brake  and  bower  and  fetch  home  an 
armful  of  any  variety  of  colored  eggs.  In  some  places  the  little 
ones  got  it  into  their  heads  that  Bunny,  a  special  friend  of  children, 
brought  the  Easter  eggs  and  hid  them  away.  Should  little  chil- 
dren, shortly  before  Easter,  come  and  ask  for  a  bunch  of  hay  or 
straw,  let  them  have  it.  There  is  a  nook  somewhere  in  the  yard 
and  they  and  the  Easter  Bunny  know  the  place,  and  the  rest  will 
take  care  of  itself.  These  and  the  like  customs  were  what  scan- 
dalized the  Puritans.  These  "  popish  superstitions  and  Romish 
idolatries,"  etc.,  etc.,  were  thundered  against  from  pulpit  and  press. 
It  was  a  hard  time  in  those  days  to  be  a  child.  And,  after  all,  the 
people  were  not  to  blame  for  that  wild  fanaticism  crystallized  in  the 
word  Puritanism.  The  people  at  large  were  not  at  fault.  Their 
priests  had  been  martyred,  imprisoned,  or  exiled.  Demagogues 
were  abroad  in  the  land,  quarrelHng  one  against  another  for  the 
leadership,  establishing  sect  against  sect.  The  people  were 
merely  tools,  reeds  cast  to  and  fro  by  the  storm.  Nations  form 
but  the  background  of  history ;  it  is  the  leaders  who  play  on  the 
stage  of  the  world.   There  were  those  who  knew  how  to  profit  by 
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turmoil  and  disaster,  by  upsetting  the  old  and  inaugurating  a  new 
order  of  affairs.  They  were  the  ghouls  that  follow  the  army,  and 
the  greater  the  slaughter  the  greater  their  delight  for  the  increased 
booty.  Hard  times,  'constant  wars,  heavy  taxation,  tyrannical 
oppression,  epidemics  and  famine,  all  this  had  raised  the  nations  to 
a  fever  heat  of  discontent  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, at  this  moment  there  were  those  who  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity and  threw  the  firebrands  into  the  straw.  Collapse  and 
conflagration  followed  and  the  wreck  and  ruin  is  round  about  us 
to-day.  There  was  not  a  more  Catholic  nation  in  Christendom 
than  Catholic  England.  It  played  its  part  nobly  throughout  the 
Ages  of  Faith,  and  dearly  it  sold  that  faith.  Stubbornly  did 
England  maintain  the  traditions  of  "  olde  faders  dayes."  May  the 
angels  and  saints  of  one-time  Cathohc  England  implore  of  God 
the  restoration  of  their  people  to  the  one  Fold ! 

Easter. 

Venerable  Bede  says  that  the  Esturmonath,  now  Passion- 
month,  derives  its  name  from  a  goddess  of  the  Angles  named 
Eostre,  in  whose  honor  feasts  were  kept  in  that  month.  He  does 
not,  however,  say  that  the  name  of  Easter  was  derived  therefrom. 
Such  action  has  never  been  warranted  by  the  Church,  which  even 
changed  the  names  of  week-days  and  gave  them  numbers,  thus 
feria  secunda,  etc.  An  old  English  root  is  the  parent  of  such 
words  as  East,  Eostre,  Easter,  and  signifies  rising ;  hence  the 
word  East,  where  the  sun  rises ;  hence  the  word  Eostre,  the  god- 
dess of  Spring,  when  Nature  rises  in  all  grandeur ;  hence  the  word 
Easter,  M.  E.  ester,  O.  E.  Eastor,  pi.  eastro,  i.  e.,  Easter  holidays. 
Easter,  therefore,  means  the  Rise,  or  in  Latin,  Resurrectio. 

With  Easter,  Lent  comes  to  an  end.  At  midnight  the  faithful 
attended  Matins.  The  sepulchre  formed  the  centre  of  interest. 
After  Matins  there  took  place  in  the  sepulchre  the  scene  of  the 
Resurrection,  a  monument  of  which  is  retained  by  the  Church, 
as  a  well  proportioned  tree  grown  out  of  a  spontaneous  custom, 
namely,  the  sequence  of  the  Mass,  Viciimae  paschali  laudes. 
Here  in  the  sepulchre  is  the  fountain-head  and  the  wellspring  of 
drama.  The  cross  which  lay  in  the  tomb  was  wound  about  with 
linen  cloth  and  exalted  over  the  altar,  symbol  of  the  glorious  Res- 
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urrection.  The  white  cross  was  ornamented  with  flowers  and  this 
was  the  Easter  cross.  Hence  such  a  record  as  this :  "  Three  great 
garlands  for  the  crosses  of  roses  and  lavender.  Three  dozen 
other  garlands  for  the  quire  (choir),  3  s."  Evidently  several 
Easter  crosses  were  erected.  Easter  is  preeminently  the  feast  of 
flowers,  as  Christmas  is  the  feast  of  evergreens.  Pascua  Florida, 
Pasch  of  Flowers,  the  Spaniard  calls  Easter.  In  England  it  was 
customary  to  strew  the  church  aisles  and  walks  about  the  church 
with  ivy  leaves.  The  Easter  flower  par  excellence  was  lavender, 
lavendula  spica,  the  symbol  of  immortality.  Nowadays  it  is  the 
Easter  hly.  The  bulbs  of  this  lily  are  imported  from  the  Bermu- 
das by  the  shiploads,  so  great  is  the  demand.  The  flowers  of  the 
lavender  have  a  highly  aromatic  odor  and  a  hot  bitterish  taste, 
whence,  no  doubt,  the  plant  was  associated  with  Easter  on  account 
of  the  aromatic  spices  which  the  three  Marys  brought  on  Easter 
morn  to  the  sepulchre.  The  plant  was  extensively  cultivated  in 
Old  England.  The  custom  of  erecting  an  Easter  cross,  white, 
and  trimmed  with  garlands  of  roses  and  lavender,  has  continued 
down  to  our  times  in  some  non-Catholic  churches.  It  was  a 
harmless  relic.  The  small  white  crosses  covered  with  wax 
flowers  and  preserved  under  a  glass  are  of  the  same  origin. 
When,  in  recent  years,  some  Catholic  churches  reintroduced  the 
custom  and  reclaimed  the  Easter  cross,  there  was  some  ignorant 
criticism  about  imitating  others.  Thus  did  the  patriarch  Isaac 
mistake  his  own  son  Jacob.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle 
that  barren  heresy,  the  acid  of  Christianity,  the  destructive  ele- 
ment of  religion,  as  so  clearly  seen  in  our  own  country,  has  pro- 
duced absolutely  nothing  new,  since  it  is  a  negative  element. 
Whatever  it  contains  worthy  of  serious  attention  is  under  one 
form  or  another,  borrowed  from  the  "  Dark  Ages."  It  remains 
yet  to  be  explored  in  how  far  old  English  hymnology  has  been 
ransacked  and  appropriated  by  sectarian  hymn-writers.  Anent 
this  matter,  so  much  is  sure,  that  the  Middle  English  folk-song 
has  been  transplanted  to  the  South  by  the  more  genial  Anglican. 
Northern  Puritans  eschewed  song.  In  the  South  the  old  folk-song 
was  picked  up  by  the  slaves,  received  a  fresh  impulse,  and  deluged 
the  nation  with  what  is  popularly  known  as  negro  minstrelsy. 
A  peculiar  fancy  prevalent  in  olden  times  was  the  popular  be- 
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Hef  that  the  sun  danced  thrice  on  Easter  morn.  Gladness  pre- 
vailed among  the  people  and  they  saw  all  nature  round  about 
them  glad  and  bubbling  over  with  joy,  laughing  and  dancing  and 
making  merry.  Even  the  old,  sturdy,  solemn  sun  had  to  fall  in 
line  and  dance,  at  least  give  three  high  jumps.  At  sunrise  the 
people  would  watch  the  reflection  of  the  sun  in  the  flowing  waters 
of  a  stream.  Where  there  was  no  stream  they  looked  into  a  well, 
and  where  there  was  no  well,  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  if  the 
sun  would  not  start  to  dance  some  one  would  give  the  basin  a 
push  and — lo  !  and  behold,  sure  enough,  the  sun  danced  thrice  and 
the  children  were  happy  as  happy  could  be.  This  sun-dance  was 
called  lamb-playing.  Tremendously  erudite  lucubrations  did  the 
heretic  leaders  write  to  prove  scientifically  that  the  sun  could  not 
dance,  but  must  perforce  adhere  to  its  orbital  circumvolution,  etc. 
But  the  people  would  watch  the  lamb-playing  and  be  jolly  on 
Easter-day.     Lent  had  been  solemn  and  sober  enough. 

The  custom  of  hallowing  food  on  Easter  mom  originated,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  in  the  British  Isles,  and  was  adopted  by 
the  ritual.  An  old  account  mentions  "  the  Pascal  Lambe,  Egges 
and  Herbes."  Among  the  last  mentioned  was  the  tansy,  tanacetum 
vulgare.  The  word  tansy  was  derived  from  the  French  tanasie, 
and  that  in  turn  from  the  Greek  athanasia,  i.  e.,  immortality.  Im- 
mortality was  the  keynote  of  the  Easter  feeling.  The  tansy  was 
used  for  its  medicinal  qualities  ,in  relieving  the  system  of  any 
injurious  matter  brought  on  by  Lenten  diet.  At  breakfast  on 
Easter  mom  tansy-pudding  and  bacon  formed  the  fare.  The  latter 
was  intended  to  offset  the  Jewish  Pasch.  The  large  hall  was 
appropriately  decorated.  "  The  blacke  wynter  brondes  "  were  re- 
moved and  the  hearth  was  "  gayly  arayed  with  fayre  floures,  and 
strewed  with  grene  Rysshes  all  aboute."  Not  a  holiday  came  but  the 
floor  was  strewn  with  green  rushes  of  broom.  A  large  oval  table 
was  set  in  the  hall,  or  else  in  the  best  room  in  the  house.  The  old 
oval  table  of  Leonard  Calvert,  Governor  of  Maryland  in  1634,  and 
brother  to  Caecilius  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore  II,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  entrance  hall  of  Georgetown  University.  The  large  table 
was  set  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  covered  with  the  best 
linen,  bestrewn  with  flowers,  the  dishes  of  meat  placed  round 
about,  and  the  great  charger  of  hallowed  Easter  eggs  in  the  midst. 
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Round  about  the  chamber  were  set  the  smaller  tables  and  upon 
them  all  the  plate  they  had  in  the  house,  "  and  whatever  else  they 
have,"  says  the  writer  of  old,  "  that  is  rich  and  curious,  in  honor  to 
their  Easter  Eggs,  which  of  themselves  yield  a  very  fair  show,  for 
the  shells  of  them  are  all  painted  with  divers  colors  and  gilt. 
Sometimes  they  are  no  less  than  twenty  dozen  in  the  same  charger, 
neatly  laid  together  in  form  of  a  pyramid.  The  table  continues  in 
the  same  posture,  covered  all  the  Easter  week,  and  all  those  who 
come  to  visit  them  in  that  time  are  invited  to  eat  an  Eastern  {sic) 
Egg  with  them,  which  they  must  not  refuse."  Eggs  laid  on  Lady 
Day  (March  25th)  were  preferred.  Hence,  as  an  old  calendar  has 
it,  the  term  "  ova  annunciatae,  ut  aiunt,  reponuntur."  In  the  house- 
hold Book  of  Edward  I  mention  is  made,  anno  1300,  of  450  eggs 
at  iZd.  The  old  record  reads  thus :  "  Pro  IIIIc  di.  ov.  XVIII  d." 
Many  a  game  was  played  with  Easter  eggs,  among  them,  picking 
and  rolling.  Rulers  and  princes  mingled  with  the  people  on  these 
days,  even  as  to-day  our  Presidents  roll  the  Easter  eggs  down  the 
terrace  near  the  White  House  to  the  great  glee  of  the  little  ones 
assembled. 

As  to  the  origin  of  Easter  eggs,  various  suggestions  have  been 
offered  by  those  intent  on  reading  a  nation's  character  in  its 
customs.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  Persians,  Chinese,  and  other 
nations,  including  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  the  custom  of  using 
and  presenting  colored  eggs  at  this  season.  The  origin  therefore 
of  such  a  universal  practice  must  be  sought  in  primeval  times, 
before  the  dispersion  of  nations.  It  is  the  custom  reigning  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  the  nesting  birds,  large  and  small,  begin  to 
breed.  Moreover,  it  was  the  ancient  New  Year's  tide,  the  vernal 
equinox,  and  continued  so  in  Europe  up  to  within  a  few  centuries 
'ago.  New  Year's  tide  is  naturally  the  time  for  strengthening  old 
friendships  and  aboHshing  old  feuds.  Nothing  secures  the  end  of 
both  more  effectively  than  presents,  be  they  ever  so  small.  Hence 
the  primitive  presents  of  large  birds'  eggs,  oftentimes  most  pret- 
tily colored,  and  as  substantial  a  gift  as  primeval  times  afforded. 
In  default  of  these  specimens  hen's  eggs  are  dyed  and  supply 
the  purpose.  After  all  the  writer  has  read  and  pondered  over  the 
subject,  this  explanation  as  to  the  origin  of  Easter  eggs  seems 
most  natural  and  self-suggesting.     Within  recent  years  the  manu- 
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facturing  of  Easter  eggs  in  the  form  of  bonbons  has  become  quite 
an  industry.  The  fashion  was  started  in  Paris,  Thence  it  spread  to 
other  countries.  In  Russia,  where  Easter  is  religiously  kept,  a 
new  fashion  took  its  rise,  namely,  Easter  eggs  made  of  glass. 
So  great  is  the  demand  for  these  in  Europe  that  all  the  glass 
industries  of  Russia  begin  after  New  Year  to  devote  all  their  at- 
tention to  this  branch  of  manufacture.  Most  costly  specimens  of 
cut  glass  are  prepared  for  the  Czar  and  his  family  and  friends. 
Sometimes  the  glass  &g^  is  hollowed  and  contains  treasures  in- 
tended for  some  imperial  favorite.  However,  be  the  Easter  eggs 
ever  so  costly,  they  will  never  supplant  the  plain  dyed  eggs  en- 
deared by  the  memories  of  childhood.  It  is  true,  in  olden  times 
eggs  were  not  permitted  as  Lenten  food,  and  therefore  formed  a 
special  Easter  dish ;  nevertheless,  although  indults  now  permit 
the  use  of  eggs  during  Lent,  they  are  none  the  less  welcome  under 
the  form  of  Easter  eggs. 

The  paschal  lamb  was  a  lamb  prepared  for  the  day  and 
blessed  by  the  priest  in  the  church  according  to  the  prayers  con- 
tained in  the  ritual.  In  religious  communities  all  these  customs 
are  still  treasured.  The  paschal  lamb  may  be  seen  on  a  large 
platter,  A  little  banner — a  red  cross  on  a  white  field — is  stuck 
upon  it.  Whatever  portion  of  the  hallowed  food  remains,  bones 
and  shells  and  offal,  is,  out  of  reverence  for  the  blessing,  cast 
into  the  fire  and  consumed.  In  some  churches  the  people  are 
still  encouraged  to  bring  foodstuffs  for  hallowing  on  Easter  morn, 
of  which  privilege  they  eagerly  avail  themselves. 

A  curious  custom  that  existed  in  England  of  old  was  the  pass- 
ing around  a  hand-ball  in  church.  In  order  to  understand  this 
custom  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  penitential  season  of  Lent 
was  strictly  kept  in  all  its  fervor  in  those  times.  There  was  no 
such  indulgence  as  balls,  theatres,  banquets,  during  Lent.  Even 
innocent  games  and  sports  were  discarded.  People  preferred  to 
carry  off,  at  least  some  of  the  debt  due  to  sin,  in  this  world ;  and 
therefore  Lent  was  truly  and  really  a  penitential  season.  The  fast 
and  abstinence  were  rigorously  kept,  Easter  dawned,  therefore, 
with  a  thrice-royal  welcome.  With  Easter  began  the  season  of 
outdoor  sport  as  Christmas  was  the  climax  of  indoor  sport.  The 
hand-ball  opened  the  long  season  of  varied  games.     Indeed,  all 
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things,  even  games,  in  times  of  yore  partook  of  a  religious 
character.  No  irreverence  was  intended  when  the  hand-ball  was 
passed  around  in  church  on  Easter-day ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
a  manner  popularly  adopted  of  consecrating  the  season  of  games 
now  begun  with  the  game  of  hand-ball.  In  honor  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  the  game  was  played  in  a  form  demanding  twelve  par- 
ticipants. How  few  of  us  can  enter  into  that  spirit  which  both 
permitted  and  practised  this  and  similar  institutions !  We  have 
the  old  stories  about  the  "  Dark  Ages  "  so  constantly  dinned  into 
our  ears  that,  even  while  resenting  the  imputation,  we  are  un- 
consciously inoculated  with  the  virus  which  affects  our  vision  and 
judgment  concerning  the  slandered,  but  truly  great  and  glorious 
Middle  Ages — great  and  glorious  with  all  their  faults. 

The  hymnology  of  Eastertide,  as  then  in  practice  in  the  ver- 
nacular, has  not,  at  least  so  far  as  English  is  concerned,  been 
hitherto  sufficiently  explored.  In  old  parchments  and  rare  MSS. 
there  are  no  doubt  many  gems  of  Easter  carols  buried.  May  they 
be  soon  brought  to  light  for  our  edification  and  imitation ! 

Low  Sunday. 
With  Low  Sunday  Eastertide  proper  closes.  What  may  be 
the  reason  for  this  popular  name  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  Ex- 
planations are  suggested,  but  no  satisfactory  solution  has  yet  been 
given.  Some  maintain  that  it  is  called  Low  Sunday  to  offset  the 
grandeur  of  Easter.  This  explanation  is  not  at  all  in  accord  with 
the  principle  underlying  popular  names  and  customs.  Others  de- 
clare that  the  word  low  is  a  corruption  of  lock  and,  as  Lock  Sun- 
day, it  forms  the  end  of  the  closed  season.  An  interesting  folk- 
rhyme  mentions  Low  Sunday  as  the  end  of  one  of  the  closed 
seasons.     It  is  worded  thus  : 

When  Advent  comes  do  thou  refraine 
Till  Hillary  set  thee  free  again  ; 
Next  Septuagesima  saith  the  nay  ; 
But  when  Low  Sunday  come  thou  may, 
Yet  at  Rogation  thou  must  tarrie 
Till  Trinitie  shall  bid  the  mary. 

However,  that  Low  Sunday  should  stand  for  Lock  Sunday  is 
untenable  on  the  lines  of  etymology  and  philology.  In  no  way 
can  it  be  demonstrated  that  lock  is  derived  from  low,  or  vice  versa. 
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The  eve  of  Low  Sunday  was  popularly  known  as  Lawson  eve. 
This  would  hint  at  a  probable  fact,  namely,  that  Low  Sunday 
stands  for  Law  Sunday.  Now  the  question  is,  whence  and  where- 
fore the  term  Law  Sunday  ?  Was  it  because  with  this  Sunday, 
or  rather  the  day  following,  the  courts  of  law,  which  were  closed 
during  Holy  Week  and  Eastertide,  opened  again  ? 

The  consideration  of  facts  such  as  these  offered  in  this  article 
are  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  not  only  as  throwing  light  on 
times  past,  but  also  on  times  present.  There  is  unrest  round  about 
us.  General  movements  have  general  causes.  Oppression  is 
rampant.  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  "  is 
really  a  curse  in  our  age.  It  is  all  work  and  no  play.  Hence  the 
unrest  of  the  multitudes.  People  will  have  play.  Mother  Church 
gave  them  play.  She  stood  by  like  a  mother  and  glad  indeed 
was  she  to  see  her  children  happy.  One  does  not  have  to  look 
far  to  find  what  element  has  crushed  it.  The  sooner  the  people 
at  large  are  made  to  understand  where  their  true  mother  is,  the 
sooner  will  they  flock  back  and  with  scorn  cast  off  the  trammels 
which  have  been  put  upon  them  by  force,  trammels  which,  with 
ignorance,  bigotry,  slander  and  contempt,  close  the  peoples'  eyes 
against  facts  that  need  but  to  be  seen  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of 
all  the  Church  in  her  splendor,  glory  and  greatness.  God  speed 
the  day  when  truth  shall  triumph  over  falsehood,  when  facts, 
like  another  Solomon,  will  decide  where  is  the  people's  true 
mother. 

[Much  of  the  matter  embodied  in  the  above  article  may  be  found  in  Brand's 
Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities.  This  has  been  illustrated  by  Catholic  practice 
and  amplified  from  yarious  sources.] 

Henry  Borgmann,  C.SS.R. 
AnnapoliSy  Md. 


BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 
Chapter   VII.  —  Aunt    Dumoulin's   Thursdays. 

FROM  time  immemorial  my  aunt  had  given  a  dinner  on 
Thursdays  to  which  she  invited  a  few  old  friends  living  in 
the  neighborhood.  They  sat  down  to  dinner  at  six  o'clock  in 
summer,  at  five  in  winter,  and  after  the  repast,  which  lasted  until 
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half-past  six  or  half-past  seven,  according  to  the  season,  they 
played  whist,  "  boston,"  or  ecarte,  or — and  this  I  liked  the  best — 
they  would  gather  around  the  pastor  of  Saint- Laurent,  to  listen 
to  the  tales,  a  store  of  which  he  had  collected  in  the  course  of  his 
long  and  varied  experience.  At  half-past  nine,  with  the  gravity 
of  a  university  rector,  followed  by  the  four  faculties,  old  Rose 
majestically  entered  the  drawing-room  and  proceeded  to  serve  the 
tea,  whilst  Gillette  and  Lexis,  stumbling  behind  her,  moved  hither 
and  thither,  the  boy  bearing  a  bottle  of  old  rum  and  his  sister  car- 
rying a  pyramid  of  cakes.  Soon  after  tea,  the  company  dispersed 
until  the  following  Thursday,  when  they  would  assemble  again 
without  further  invitation.  The  last  invitation  must  have  been  at 
least  ten  years  old,  as  the  foundation  was  one  of  remote  antiquity. 
My  aunt,  with  this  exception,  received  no  company,  nor  did  she 
ever  make  visits ;  but  not  for  the  world  would  she  have  departed 
from  this  ancient  and  honorable  custom. 

Permit  me  to  present  to  you  the  guests — always  the  same — 
who,  week  after  week,  were  to  be  seen  at  the  table  of  Mademoi- 
selle Dumoulin.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  I  will  begin 
with  our  excellent  pastor,  the  Abbe  Aubry,  who  had  never  missed 
a  single  Thursday  since  1807,  which  was  the  authentic  date  of 
the  founding  of  this  time-honored  institution.  This  was  the  year 
he  became  pastor  of  the  parish.  One  of  his  assistants,  sometimes 
Abbe  Berteaux,  sometimes  Abbe  Denis,  accompanied  him  as  a 
rule.  It  was  very  seldom  that  all  three  came.  Abbe  Aubry, 
very  wisely,  wanted  to  be  certain  that  his  parishioners  could 
always  find  a  priest  at  the  rectory  in  case  of  necessity. 

About  half  an  hour  before  dinner  time,  the  antique  vehicle  of 
the  presbytery,  drawn  by  old  Coco,  stopped  quietly  before  the 
door,  and  while  Lexis  disposed  of  the  horse  and  carriage,  the  two 
gentlemen  stepped  into  the  hall,  where,  without  ceremony,  they 
finished  saying  their  breviaries,  my  aunt  and  Rose  being  mean- 
time busy  with  the  final  preparations. 

Ten  minutes  later  (each  guest  arrived  at  a  certain  hour  with 
mathematical  precision).  Doctor  Durand,  mounted  upon  his  gray 
mare,  cantered  gently  up  the  avenue  of  chestnut  trees.  After 
taking  his  mount  to  the  stable  and  personally  providing  for  her 
necessities,  he  betook  himself  to  the  garden,  where  he  walked  up 
and  down,  perfectly  at  home,  smoking  his  pipe. 
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And  now  appears  an  old  family  barouche,  hitched  to  two 
plough-horses  and  driven  by  a  farmhand  transformed  for  the 
occasion  into  a  coachman.  This  is  the  equipage  of  Maitre  Hardy, 
the  notary,  whom  I  now  have  the  honor  to  present  together  with 
his  wife  and  his  daughter,  Mademoiselle  Adele,  the  fashionables 
of  Saint- Laurent.  Our  company  is  now  almost  complete.  We 
await  only  the  brothers  Ducoudray,  two  "  old  young  men,"  who 
danced  most  elegantly,  it  seems,  some  sixty  years  ago.  They 
arrived  at  Mesnil  with  Mademoiselle  Agathe,  their  housekeeper,  in 
a  fine  chariot  drawn  by  a  superb  mule,  and  driven  by  "  Zidore  " 
(Isidore),  their  little  house-boy,  a  child  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years,  whom  his  masters,  priding  themselves  on  their  elegance, 
had  arrayed  in  yellow  livery  with  irresistible  effect. 

Lexis  detested  Zidore,  first  of  all,  because  he  came  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  also  because  this  elegant  young  man 
assumed  an  air  of  superiority  toward  him;  but,  above  all,  because 
Zidore  had  had  the  audacity  to  propose  that  he  serve  at  dinner  in 
the  place  of  Lexis.  Undoubtedly  he  would  have  acquitted  him- 
self more  creditably  than  the  dull  and  clumsy  scion  of  the  house 
of  Chopin,  but  imagine  the  discredit  which  would  have  been  cast 
upon  the  whole  country-side  if  one  of  those  "  good-for-nothing 
Nantes  people  "  had  dictated  to  us !  And  so  the  offer  of  the  poor 
boy  had  been  rejected  with  disdain,  and,  as  was  only  just,  he  was 
relegated  to  the  lower  end  of  the  kitchen  table  when  the  servants 
came  to  have  their  dinner. 

The  unfortunate  child  must  have  passed  a  stupid  evening  on 
that  occasion,  for  no  one  would  talk  with  him  or  even  answer  his 
questions.  Never  was  "  Coventry"  more  strict.  But,  then,  why 
did  he  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  ?  Why  did  he  wear 
a  yellow  coat,  and,  above  all,  why  did  he  put  on  the  airs  of  a 
duke  ?  Cillette,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  bit  smitten  by  the 
elegance  and  fine  appearance  of  Monsieur  Zidore,  but  her  brother 
gave  her  distinctly  to  understand  that  "  patriotism "  demanded 
that  she  conceal  her  admiration. 

But  here  we  are  enlarging  upon  Isidore  and  forgetting  his 
masters. 

When  the  chariot  came  to  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  house,  the  boy  drew  up  the  mule  at  a  turn  in  the  avenue, 
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and  the  two  gentlemen,  who  were  extremely  ceremonious,  pre- 
pared, with  the  assistance  of  Mademoiselle  Agathe,  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  their  toilets. 

Hidden  behind  a  great  chestnut  tree,  I  was  one  day  the  indis- 
creet witness  of  this  curious  performance,  which  made  me  laugh 
till  I  cried,  and  which  I  straightway  described  to  Marguerite. 

The  two  old  gentlemen  —  the  elder  was  eighty-seven,  his 
brother  eighty-three — took  off  their  coats  and  arrayed  themselves 
in  regulation  swallow-tails.  Then,  removing  their  slippers,  they 
put  on,  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  brilliant  patent-leathers, 
and  drew  over  their  wrinkled  hands  corn-colored  gloves  of  the 
most  approved  shade.  But  I  was  about  to  forget  the  most  inter- 
esting detail.  When  their  toilet  was  completed,  Mademoiselle 
Agathe  handed  to  each  gentleman  a  beautiful  little  morocco  case, 
which  enclosed  a  set  of  false  teeth  of  the  very  latest  make. 
Ducoudray  aine  and  Ducoudray  cadet  delicately  adjusted  the 
machinery  to  their  ancient  jaws,  and,  somewhat  rejuvenated  by 
this  bath  of  youth,  they  again  took  their  places  in  the  carriage, 
prepared  to  make  a  solemn  entrance  into  the  drawing-room  at 
Mesnil.  Zidore  leapt  to  his  seat,  and  the  mule,  roused  by  a  good 
crack  of  the  whip,  dashed  up  the  few  remaining  yards  of  the 
avenue  in  fine  style. 

The  elder  brother  stepped  first  from  the  carriage  (exactly  the 
same  ceremony  was  observed  every  Thursday)  and  presented  to 
my  aunt  a  bouquet  of  roses,  violets,  heather,  or  forget-me-nots, 
according  to  the  season ;  while  the  younger,  who  was  a  poet, 
offered  with  a  significant  smile  some  verses — always  a  sonnet — 
sometimes  to  my  aunt,  who  invariably  put  them  in  her  pocket  and 
never  referred  to  them  again,  and  sometimes  to  Marguerite,  who 
was  very  much  embarrassed  by  the  attention,  as  she  could  not 
equivocate,  and  yet  would  have  liked  to  give  the  old  man  pleasure. 
Then,  again,  the  old  gentleman  would  present  his  poem  to  the 
notary's  lady,  the  colossal  Madame  Hardy,  who  used  it  for  a  fan 
during  dinner.  Even  Mademoiselle  Adele  was  sometimes  the 
recipient  of  the  favor,  in  which  case  she  blushed  with  pleasure, 
and  carefully  preserved  the  sonnet  in  her  scrap-book,  after  paying 
the  highest  compliments  to  the  author. 

But  all  the  guests  have  arrived,  and  it  is  now  time  for  dinner. 
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Old  Rose,  jealous  of  her  reputation  as  a  cook,  surpassed  herself 
on  Thursdays.  The  menu  was  carefully  prepared,  but  there  was 
little  variety.  We  generally  had  vermicelli  soup,  partridges  with 
cabbage,  roast  hare,  game  pie,  vegetables  from  the  garden,  fruit 
and  cakes,  the  whole  washed  down  with  the  delicious  wine  of 
Anjou.  On  special  days  there  would  be  solemnly  placed  upon 
the  table  a  bottle  of  the  famous  wine  of  Charles  X  (1825),  in 
which  all  drank  the  king's  health  except  the  doctor,  who  was  a 
rabid  Republican,  and  always  protested — although  his  convictions 
did  not  carry  him  so  far  as  to  make  him  refuse  the  reactionary 
liquor.  Outside  of  the  hunting  season,  partridge  gave  place  to 
chicken,  and  hare  to  beef  or  mutton. 

After  dinner  the  lords  of  creation  and  my  aunt  drank  a  glass 
of  cognac,  while  the  weaker  sex  and  myself  moistened  our  lips 
with  a  drop  of  inoffensive  anisette. 

As  I  had  no  companion  of  my  own  age,  I  must  have  found 
the  dinner  and  the  evening  which  followed  stupid  indeed,  were  it 
not  that  kind  Providence  had  made  me  very  observant.  Besides, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  guests  were  most  interesting 
subjects  for  study.  Unconsciously  they  posed  before  me,  week 
after  week,  for  years,  and  I  ended  by  knowing  them  through  and 
through.^ 

What  a  curious  type  Maitre  Hardy  was,  the  notary  of  Saint- 
Laurent  !  Stiff,  cold,  and  formal,  above  the  excitement  of  revo- 
lutions (valuable  quality  in  these  our  days !),  I  imagine  that 
Maitre  Hardy  never  either  laughed  or  wept.  One  might  well 
speculate  as  to  whether  the  notary  of  Saint- Laurent  had  ever  been 
young,  or  whether  he  had  not  rather  come  into  the  world  at  the 
prosaic  age  of  five-and-forty.  He  spoke  of  the  uprisings  of  June 
and  of  the  bloodshed  in  the  streets  of  Paris  as  imperturbably  as 
he  would  draw  up  a  marriage  contract,  or  execute  a  will. 

With  unalterable  patience,  and  without  the  least  sign  of  annoy- 
ance, he  bore  with  the  variable  moods  of  Madame  Hardy,  who 
was  as  lively  and  impetuous  as  he  himself  was  calm  and  frigid. 

In  other  respects,  the  pair  were  united  and  in  perfect  accord, 

^  Is  it  necessary  to  repeat  that  all  the  proper  names  occurring  in  this  book  are 
absolutely  fictitious,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  a  few  historic  characters  of 
the  wars  of  Vendue  ? 
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but,  in  order  to  bear  with  one  another,  both  must  have  had  that 
amount  of  patience  which,  to  use  the  phrase  of  BufTon,  "  borders 
upon  genius." 

Maitre  Hardy  related  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  his  im- 
penetrable manner,  an  adventure  of  his  youth,  which  will,  I  think, 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  man.  You  know  those  old  family 
stories,  which  do  service  so  often,  and  which  every  one  knows  by 
heart.  The  narrator  alone,  in  most  cases,  forgets  that  he  has  told 
his  tale  over  and  over  again,  and  fails  to  perceive  the  look  of  rec- 
ognition which  creeps  over  the  countenance  of  his  hearers,  as 
they  see  their  old  acquaintance  looming  up  over  the  horizon. 

But,  to  resume,  Maitre  Hardy  was  completing  his  law  course 
at  Poitiers  (he  must  have  been  twenty-two  or  three  at  the  time), 
when,  one  day,  he  made  a  bet  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs  with 
one  of  his  friends,  that  he  would  take  to  Paris  by  the  high  road 
eighteen  hares,  letting  them  run  free,  and  without  tying  them  up, 
night  or  day. 

The  bet  was  accepted,  and  young  Hardy  set  to  work  to  carry 
out  his  plan.  First  of  all,  he  trained  carefully  six  dogs,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  keep  the  hares  together  and  head  them  in  the  right  direc- 
tion when  they  broke  away.  Then  he  spent  six  months  training 
his  eighteen  little  animals,  in  the  fields  and  on  the  roads,  first 
keeping  them  in  leash  and  then  gradually  setting  them  free.  One 
may  imagine  the  endless  pains  it  took  to  accustom  those  timid 
creatures  to  move  together,  not  to  be  frightened  by  the  carts  and 
wagons  which  they  encountered,  and  to  pass  to  the  right  or  left, 
to  stop  and  start  again  at  the  word  of  command.  At  last,  after 
six  months  of  rehearsing,  he  set  out  on  the  highway  from  Bor- 
deaux to  Paris.  Two  dogs,  side  by  side,  followed  the  lop-eared 
battalion,  two  others  served  as  flank  escorts,  and,  finally,  two  mas- 
tiffs of  very  respectable  size  and  strength  formed  the  advance 
guard,  and  undertook  to  ward  off  those  of  their  kind  whose  pres- 
ence was  likely  to  throw  the  caravan  into  confusion.  Placide 
himself  brought  up  the  rear,  watching  the  whole,  anticipating 
every  possible  mishap,  and  directing  his  dogs  by  whistling. 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  he  was  a  hundred  times  on 
the  point  of  losing  his  bet.  Now  it  would  be  a  blockade  of 
carts,  impossible  to  foresee  in  time,  which  would  throw  the  wild 
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troop  into  alarm  and  confusion;  then  they  would  meet  unex- 
pectedly with  a  herd  of  cattle  or  sheep,  or  mischievous  school- 
boys, standing  at  a  safe  distance,  would  throw  stones  into  the 
midst  of  the  ranks,  or  in  a  hundred  other  ways  an  unexpected 
panic  was  produced  which  scattered  the  hares  to  the  four  winds. 
Often  it  took  hours,  sometimes  days,  to  gather  them  together 
again  and  resume  the  march.  Any  one  but  Placide  would  have 
abandoned  the  attempt,  even  at  the  cost  of  twenty-five  thousand 
francs.  But,  as  we  have  remarked,  Providence  had  endowed 
him  with  incomparable  patience,  which  obstacles  served  but  to 
strengthen.  He  at  last  had  the  satisfaction,  on  August  the  first, 
1824,  of  entering  Paris  with  his  eighteen  hares,  surrounded  by 
the  faithful  dogs  that  had  escorted  them  on  the  journey,  amidst 
the  indescribable  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators. 

The  loser,  who  had  noted  carefully  the  tactics  and  procedure 
of  young  Hardy  during  the  trip,  now  gave  free  expression  to  his 
admiration,  and  invited  his  fortunate  challenger,  together  with 
their  common  friends,  to  a  grand  dinner  at  the  best  restaurant  in 
Paris.  The  poor  hares  formed  the  contents  of  an  enormous  pasty, 
which,  after  being  tasted,  was  generously  given  over  to  the  intelli- 
gent dogs,  who  had  been  such  faithful  guides.  It  was  only  just, 
for  to  them  belonged  a  good  portion  of  the  glory. 

At  the  end  of  the  banquet,  the  young  man  who  had  lost  his 
bet  handed  over  to  his  opponent  then  and  there  the  twenty-five 
notes  of  a  thousand  francs  each,  which  were  to  be  the  foundation 
of  his  fortune.  On  that  day  Placide  Hardy  espoused  fame,  and 
on  the  rebound.  Mademoiselle  Sidonie.  All  the  newspapers, 
liberal  and  conservative,  resounded  with  his  praises,  and  for  a 
whole  week  through  this  widespread  publicity  he  attracted  much 
attention.     Fond   of  adventure,  and  a   lover  of  the  marvellous. 

Mademoiselle   Sidonie    N became  possessed  with  the   idea 

that  here  was  the  husband  of  her  dreams.  Friends  brought  about 
a  meeting,  and  relations  were  established  between  the  two  families. 
The  young  people  were  congenial,  and  Mademoiselle  Sidonie, 
blinded  by  her  lively  imagination,  did  not  perceive  that  her 
admirer,  while  possessed  of  very  estimable  qualities,  was  abso- 
lutely deficient  in  those  with  which  she  gratuitously  endowed  him. 
She  hurried  matters  to  such  good  purpose,  that,  a  fortnight  after 
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their  first  meeting,  the  marriage  of  the  pair  was  celebrated.  The 
bride  added  two  hundred  thousand  francs  to  the  modest  nest-egg 
provided  by  the  rabbits  for  their  ungrateful  master,  so  that  young 
Hardy  was  at  once  in  a  position  to  buy  the  legal  practice  of  Saint- 
Laurent,  which  was  at  that  time  for  sale.  For  thirty  years  he 
had  managed  it  with  the  same  calm,  undisturbed  perseverance 
with  which  he  had  trained  his  hares,  and,  as  patience  is  the  first 
virtue  necessary  to  the  lawyer,  his  business  was  extremely  suc- 
cessful. 

As  for  poor  Sidonie,  time  had  stripped  her  of  her  illusions, 
and,  although  she  sincerely  loved  her  husband,  she  was  forever 
proclaiming  that  she  was  a  martyr,  and  that,  for  a  woman  with 
ideals,  it  was  indescribable  suffering  to  be  tied  for  life  to  a  man 
who  was  indifferent  to  all  but  the  practical,  as  was  her  husband. 
She  retailed  her  woes  at  the  dinner-table  every  Thursday,  and 
wound  up  by  imploring  her  daughter  to  think  well  before  casting 
in  her  lot  for  life  with  that  of  any  man. 

Mademoiselle  Adele,  who  was  dying  to  get  married,  would 
answer  in  a  lively  manner  that  she  had  plenty  of  time  to  think 
about  the  matter,  that  she  was  in  no  such  hurry  as  were  some 
people  whom  she  might  mention,  and  that,  moreover,  it  was  pos- 
sible that  she  might  never  be  willing  to  change  her  state  of  life, 
etc.  This  did  not  prevent  her  being  horribly  jealous  of  Marguerite, 
who  had  had  ten  or  twelve  offers  in  the  past  year,  to  all  of  which 
she  had  replied  that  she  was  not  thinking  of  marrying  for  the 
present.  Adele,  let  it  be  said,  had  yet  to  note  the  first  advances 
of  a  suitor. 

Whenever  she  came  to  Mesnil,  she  plied  my  sister  with  ques- 
tions :  "  Monsieur  So-and-so  was  here  the  other  day,  I  know.  I 
suppose  it  was  to  ask  your  aunt's  permission  to  propose  ?  The 
Comtesse  de  Saint-Julien  stayed  a  whole  hour  at  the  rectory  yes- 
terday. I  am  quite  sure  she  was  asking  the  Abbe  Aubry  to  per- 
suade you  to  marry  her  son.  Why  don't  you  accept  him  ?  Are 
you  so  happy  here  at  Mesnil  ?  If  I  were  you,  I  would  be  bored 
to  death." 

Marguerite  had  to  summon  all  her  patience  and  charity  in 
order  to  bear  with  the  persistence  of  the  young  girl.  "  Why," 
she    would  ask    gently,  "  do  you    come    to  me  with    all  these 
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questions  ?  My  aunt  is  the  one  to  go  to  for  that  sort  of  infor- 
mation." 

Then  Adele  would  get  angry  and  accuse  my  sister  of  being 
proud,  of  being  vain  of  her  knowledge  and  of  her  accomplish- 
ments, of  despising  her  equals,  of  wishing  to  pass  for  a  saint 
so  she  might  marry  a  duke  or  a  marquis — and  so  on  ad  infini- 
tum. 

This  unfortunate  young  woman  seemed  to  have  a  gift  for 
making  herself  disagreeable  to  everybody.  She  was  the  very  type 
and  pattern  of  the  domestic  tyrant,  so  harsh  and  exacting  on 
every  little  point  that  her  father  and  mother  could  never  keep 
their  servants  for  any  length  of  time.  The  year  before  her 
daughter's  marriage,  Madame  Hardy  changed  her  maid  six 
times.  It  was  not  altogether  Adele's  fault  either.  She  had 
been  very  badly  brought  up. 

I  fairly  detested  her  because  she  was  so  cruel  to  animals. 
Marguerite,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  checked  that  fault  in 
me,  and  ever  afterwards  I  refused  to  tolerate  it  in  others. 

One  fine  day  in  summer,  a  note  was  brought  over  to  Mesnil 
from  Adele,  asking  Marguerite  if  she  might  borrow  the  horse 
and  phaeton  for  an  expedition  which  she  proposed  to  make  to 
a  neighboring  point.  My  sister  was  much  annoyed  by  the 
request,  but  not  knowing  how  to  refuse  she  made  the  best  of 
it,  and  gave  Lexis  instructions  to  harness  Fanfan  and  take  him 
over  to  the  lawyer's  house.  Lexis  had  no  sooner  driven  off 
than  she  said,  "  I  wish  I  had  refused.  Adele  is  a  good  girl, 
but  she  has  not  a  particle  of  common  sense." 

That  evening  at  nine  o'clock  Fanfan  was  sent  back  in  a  most 
deplorable  state.  He  could  scarcely  stand,  and  we  were  afraid 
we  would  lose  him.  With  care,  however,  we  brought  him  round, 
and  before  long  he  was  once  more  in  good  condition.  Later  we 
learned  from  the  maid  who  had  gone  with  her  that  the  hare- 
brained Adele  had  driven  the  poor  beast  sixty  miles  with  scarcely 
any  rest  at  all.  Marguerite  resolved  to  lend  Fanfan  no  more,  no 
matter  how  urgent  the  request,  and  she  even  warned  Lexis  never 
under  any  pretext  to  lend  him  to  Mademoiselle  Hardy  during  her 
absence. 

Let  me  add,  in  order  to  dispose  once  for  all  of  Adele,  that  she 
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finally  succeeded  in  marrying  a  marquis,  though  his  title  was  of 
doubtful  validity.  His  name  was  Arthur  de  Mendoza  y  Fuegos. 
(She  had  always  aspired  to  the  nobility !)  This  personage  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  adventurer,  and  when  he  had  run 
through  his  wife's  fortune  he  departed  for  America  in  the  company 
of  another  woman,  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  Poor  Adele 
returned  to  her  parents  more  embittered,  jealous,  and  discontented 
than  ever.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  some  consolation  for  her  in 
the  fact  that  for  the  remainder  of  her  days  she  rejoiced  in  the 
sonorous  title  of  Marquise  de  Mendoza  y  Fuegos,  but  this  advan- 
tage did  not,  I  am  certain,  console  the  notary,  her  father,  for  the 
loss  of  his  good  hard  cash. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  guests. 

The  "little  Ducoudrays,"  as  they  were  generally  called,  were 
unusual  types.  The  elder,  Antoine,  whom  his  brother  always 
addressed  respectfully  as  "  Ducoudray,"  enjoyed,  in  spite  of  his 
extreme  age,  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties.  His 
health  was  comparatively  good,  but  he  stooped  very  much  when 
he  walked,  his  head  dropping  nearly  to  the  level  of  his  wai.st. 
He  spoke  very  deliberately,  in  a  quavering  voice,  chopping  off 
each  syllable.  Monsieur  Auguste,  the  younger,  was  a  little  old 
man  of  eighty-three,  wizened  but  straight  as  a  broomstick.  He 
had  a  sort  of  nervous  affection  which  caused  his  head  and  hmbs 
to  shake,  and  made  his  speech  one  continuous  tremolo. 

The  elder  Ducoudray  nearly  always  remained  seated,  his 
head  and  neck  swathed  in  flannels  and  mufflers,  while  his  brother 
circled  convulsively  about  his  chair,  his  little  quivering  head  caus- 
ing the  immense  stovepipe  which  served  him  as  headgear  to 
vibrate  in  a  truly  alarming  manner. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unique  than  the  conversation  of  these 
two  old  men,  who  were  so  devoted  to  one  another  that  they  could 
not  be  happy  apart. 

One  day,  being  in  the  adjoining  room,  I  overheard  what  they 
were  saying,  and  made  good  use  of  it  afterwards,  enfant  terrible 
that  I  was.  The  older  Ducoudray  was  asking  his  brother 
Auguste  about  the  visit  to  Angers  which  he  had  made  that 
morning. 

"  Where  did  you  go,  Auguste  ?"  queried  the  old  man,  in  his 
drawling  voice,  interrupted  by  little  coughs. 
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"  To  Angers,"  exclaimed  the  explosive  falsetto  of  Monsieur 
Auguste.  "  I  walked  through  the  Place  du  Pelican  and  passed 
the  house  of  Mesdemoiselles  Minet." 

This  name,  it  seems,  awoke  tender  memories  in  the  breast  of 
the  older  man. 

"  Ah !"  he  replied  in  mournful  tones,  "  Mesdemoiselles  Minet ! 
They  were  charming  creatures,  charming  !  They  wore  fresh 
flowers  in  their  hair  and  on  their  gowns.  They  were  charming  ! 
It  was  in  1802."  Then,  after  a  tender  pause,  "  Do  you  remember, 
Auguste  ?" 

"  Heavens,  Ducoudray !  Do  I  remember !"  trumpeted  forth 
the  younger  man. 

Then  his  brother  repeated  several  times,  "  They  were  charm- 
ing.    Charming.     That  was  in  1802." 

The  Ducoudrays,  the  elder  especially,  prided  themselves  on 
being  literary  connoisseurs,  and  in  spite  of  the  revolutions,  they 
continued  to  be  faithful  admirers  of  the  great  age.  La  Bruyere 
was  the  favorite  author  of  Monsieur  Antoine,  his  pet  volume  of 
which  he  kept  always  within  reach.  One  day  Mademoiselle 
Agathe,  their  housekeeper,  was  putting  her  master's  room  in  order 
when  she  came  across  a  copy  of  the  Caracteres,  and  read  several 
passages  which,  it  appears,  scandalized  her  exceedingly.  She 
threw  the  book  in  the  fire  immediately,  and  when  the  old  gentle- 
man, after  his  little  walk  in  the  garden,  searched  in  vain  for  his 
beloved  book,  and  asked  the  housekeeper  where  she  had  put  it, 
Mademoiselle  Agathe's  manner  was  so  innocent  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  suspect  her. 

The  same  afternoon  Marguerite  went  to  see  our  venerable 
friends,  and  the  housekeeper  found  an  opportunity  of  confiding 
in  her. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  Mamzelle,"  she  said  in  indignation,  "  I 
found  an  abominable  book  on  Monsieur  Ducoudray 's  table  this 
morning.  Caracteres,  by  a  certain  Labourdiniere.  Perfectly 
horrid !  I  threw  it  in  the  fire,  and  he  has  been  looking  for  it  ever 
since." 

Marguerite  assured  the  respectable  woman  that  she  was  alarmed 
without  reason.  She  did  not  betray  the  confidence,  but  not  long 
afterwards  she  sent  as  a  present  to  Monsieur  Ducoudray  an  edi- 
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tion  of  La  Bruyere  in  large  print,  a  delicate  attention  which  touched 
our  old  friend  very  much. 

And  now  we  must  pass  on  to  Dr.  Durand.  He  was  a  plant 
of  the  soil.  His  father  and  mother  lived  at  Saint-Florent-le-Vieil 
before  the  great  Revolution,  and  knew  well  my  aunt's  parents, 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Dumoulin,  of  whom  I  spoke  at  the  outset 
of  these  memoirs.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Durand  were  ardent 
Royalists,  like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
in  bitter  sorrow  that  they  saw  their  son  Francois  embrace  enthu- 
siastically the  cause  of  the  Revolutionists.  In  1793,  when  neigh- 
bors, friends  and  kinsmen  were  all  joining  the  ranks  of  the  Catholic 
and  royal  army,  Francois  went  off  to  Angers,  where  he  tendered 
his  services  to  the  Republic.  At  the  same  time  he  had  no  desire 
to  shed  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  in  Vendee,  so  he  succeeded 
in  being  sent  to  the  frontiers,  where  he  fought  the  foreign  foe.  He 
took  part  in  the  principal  campaigns  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
Empire.  In  18 12  his  wounds  and  ill-health  contracted  in  the 
service  forced  him  to  resign.  He  had  just  reached  the  grade  of 
Commandant.  As  his  fortune  was  modest  in  the  extreme,  and  he 
had  a  wife  and  children  to  support,  he  managed,  by  a  great  effort, 
to  finish  the  course  in  medicine  which  he  had  begun  as  a  young 
man,  and  established  himself  at  Saint- Laurent,  where,  in  spite  of 
his  reputation  as  a  Revolutionist,  he  built  up  a  practice  sufificient 
for  the  needs  of  his  family.  Before  very  long  he  lost  his  wife  and 
his  four  children.  But,  as  he  loved  his  profession,  he  continued  to 
practise,  although  his  pension  would  have  sufficed  for  his  support. 

My  aunt,  while  she  hated  the  doctor's  principles,  retained  her 
affection  for  the  old  friend  of  her  childhood,  and  it  was  most 
amusing  to  see  these  two  survivors  of  by-gone  days  engage  in 
violent  discussions  in  the  course  of  which  each  anathematized  the 
principles  defended  by  the  other.  My  aunt  would  hurl  at  Fran- 
cois Durand  the  tender  epithets  of  "  old  rascal "  and  "  Republi- 
can dog,"  while  the  doctor,  fed  in  his  youth  upon  the  writings  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  saluted  his  dear  friend  by  the  gallant 
titles  of  "  bigot,"  "  visionary,"  "  fanatic,"  and  similar  terms. 
Each  week  they  parted  vowing  never  to  meet  again,  but  the 
ensuing  Thursday  found  them  peaceably  seated  in  the  dining- 
room  at  Mesnil. 
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Doctor  Durand  was  devoted  to  Marguerite,  whom  he  called,  in 
fun,  his  assistant.  The  truth  is  that  she  was  a  dangerous  rival,  but 
he  was  not  jealous,  for  all  that,  for  he  loved  her  as  his  own 
daughter.  My  sister  tried  more  than  once  to  induce  him  to  return 
to  the  practice  of  his  religion,  but  he  would  shake  his  head  and 
say,  "  Tut,  tut,  my  little  Guiguitte.  A  good  deal  of  water  will 
flow  under  the  bridge  of  the  Gem  me  before  you  get  me  into  a 
confessional." 

He  was  not  impious.  He  believed  in  God  and  spoke  His 
Name  with  reverence,  but  his  ignorance  was  something  incredi- 
ble. One  day  he  undertook  to  prove  to  Marguerite  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  merely  reproduced  the  teachings  of 
Mahomet.  Of  course  she  had  no  trouble  in  cornering  him,  which 
caused  him  no  little  chagrin. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  present  the  pastor  of  Saint- Laurent,  since 
we  have  already  made  his  acquaintance.  Ordained  priest  at 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  in  1793,  he  was  at  once  appointed 
assistant  in  the  little  parish  of  Saint-Jean-les-Douves,  in  the  district 
of  Cholet.  He  followed  the  Catholic  and  royal  army  throughout 
the  campaign  in  Vendee  and  beyond  the  Loire,  hearing  confes- 
sions, preaching,  marrying,  celebrating  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest  and  in  caves,  absolving  the  wounded  in  the 
midst  of  shot  and  shell,  everywhere  administering,  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  the  consolations  of  religion.  After  the  pacification  of  the 
provinces  of  the  West,  he  returned  to  his  diocese  and  was  made 
pastor  of  Saint-Laurent.  For  fifty  years  he  had  served  that 
obscure  parish,  without  any  desire  of  leaving  it,  although  the 
Bishops  who  had  succeeded  one  another  in  the  see  of  Angers  had 
pressed  him  to  assume  a  charge  more  in  accordance  with  his 
abilities.  He  was  adored  by  his  parishioners,  to  whom  he  was 
really  a  father.  He  had  known  them  from  their  earliest  child- 
hood, had  baptized  them,  prepared  them  for  the  Sacraments, 
blessed  their  marriages  and  now  watched  over  the  spiritual 
interests  of  their  children.  We  often  got  him  to  talk  on  Thurs- 
day evenings  after  dinner  about  the  great  and  terrible  events 
which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  early  days  of  his  priesthood.  He 
spoke  of  them  freely,  always,  however,  keeping  in  the  background 
the  part,  often  a  heroic  one,  which  he  himself  played  in  the  his- 
tor)'  of  those  gloomy  times. 
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I  will  let  him  relate  in  his  own  words  some  of  the  tales  which 
used  to  make  the  long  winter  evenings  pass  so  quickly  for  us. 

Jean  Charruau,  SJ. 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  REFORM  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

IN  endeavoring  to  show  what  impression  our  modern  worship 
with  its  travesty  of  Church  music  makes  upon  the  serious- 
minded  outsider,  I  quoted  in  my  last  article  a  passage  from  Mr. 
Blackburn  in  The  Chord.  Here  is  another  passage  from  the  same 
writer : 

"You  [Catholics]  can  have  a  reasonably  dignified  church  service 
without  spending  one  stiver  more  upon  the  church  choirs  than  you  are 
now  spending  in  order  to  obtain  a  result  that  is  tawdry,  frowsy,  and 
ragged.  .  .  .  You  have  Miss  A.  singing  duets  with  Miss  B.  to 
the  words,  *  Domine  Fili  Jesu  Christe, '  as  if  they  were  singing  '  Oh, 
that  we  two  were  Maying,'  or  '  There's  life  in  the  old  horse  yet,'  and 
to  music  which  would  disgrace  a  tenth-rate  writer  of  music-hall  songs. ^ 
Or,  if  it  be  a  male  choir,  you  hear  thunderous  basses  without  a  note 
in  tune,  and  emasculated  tenors,  .  .  .  engaged  over  worrying 
the  most  solemn  words  of  the  Creed,  as  though  they  were  prize  dogs, 
and  the  Creed  were  a  pack  of  rats. ' ' 

A  Catholic,  writing  in  the  Jesuit  Stonyhurst  Magazine,  con- 
fesses : 

*  *  I  have  reluctantly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  of  the  immense 
number  of  religious  sects  at  present  existing  in  England,  there  is  prob- 
ably not  one  whose  church  music  is  not  greatly  superior,  from  the 
points  of  view  of  solemnity  and  devotion,  to  our  own.  This  is  a 
humiliating  conclusion  to  come  to ;  but  for  anyone  who  looks  for  cor- 
respondence between  the  music  and  the  solemn  act  of  worship  which 
it  is  intended  to  pay  to  God  Almighty  in  the  church,  it  seems  to  be 

^  I  have  heard,  and  recently,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  in  a  large  Dublin  church, 
for  all  the  Diocesan  Commission,  the  most  disheartening  twaddle  piped  in  female 
duets  all  through  low  Mass.  And  what  it  consisted  of  was  bits  of  the  "  Gloria,"  bits 
of  the  "Credo."  Such  words!  And  such  music!  And  such  wilful  rebels,  or  at 
least  ignorant  innocents  !  But,  anyway,  ignorance,  which  in  moral  matters  extenu- 
ates the  crime,  is  itself  in  intellectual  matters  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude. 
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the  only  possible  conclusion.  Putting  aside  all  other  sects,  let  us 
take  as  an  example  the  Anglican  Church.  The  music  sung  in  the 
now  Protestant  cathedrals  absolutely  puts  us,  or  ought  to  put  us,  to 
shame. ^  Where  have  we  [now]  anything  like  it?  In  what  Catholic 
church  can  we  hear  music  so  completely  in  harmony  with  the  prayer 
that  is  being  offered  up,  as  that  rendered  by  those  cathedral  choristers  ? 
And  yet  their  act  of  worship  is,  so  to  speak,  fictitious ;  whereas  we 
have  the  great  unbloody  Sacrifice  offered  up  on  our  altars.  Their 
empty  celebrations  are  accompanied  by  chants  which  are  soul-stirring 
and  elevating,  and  assist  the  congregation  to  take  active  participa- 
tion in  the  service.  During  our  High  Masses,  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  performing  pieces  of  an  operatic  character,  very  often  scandal- 
ously light  in  style,  orchestral  symphonies  which  would  have  more 
fitting  places  in  the  concert  hall,  fugues,  etc. ,  which  not  only  have  no 
sort  of  correspondence  with  the  words  of  the  liturgy,  but  which,  more- 
over, are  eminently  distracting  to  priest  and  people.      ...     I  do 

*  He  might  add  that  their  exquisite  chanting  of  Litany,  Versicles  and  Responses 
is  the  echo  of  their  once  Catholic  offices  ;  and  that  their  noble  tradition,  from  Tallis, 
Bjrrde,  and  other  composers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  Catholic.  The  Latin  origin- 
als of  Tallis'  motets,  and  the  music  of  Masses  by  Byrde,  last  Catholic  organist  of  St. 
Paul's,  are  now  published.  "The  composers  of  the  English  school,  founded  by 
Tallis,  and  lasting  to  our  own  day,  are  sometimes  said  to  be  losing  their  popularity. 
This  would  be  a  pity.  The  Established  Church  has  been  right  well  served  by  her 
musicians.  The  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  English  music  are  those  of  the  or- 
ganists and  choirmasters  who  have  devoted  their  talents  to  the  composition  of 
anthems.  Why  should  not  some  of  these  works  be  set  to  Latin  words  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Catholic  Church  ?  .  .  .  Dignified,  church-like,  written  in  excellent 
form,  of  moderate  difficulty  and  convenient  length,  these  pieces  should  be  welcomed 
by  our  precentors  and  choirmasters.  ...  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  [at  least]  one  or  two  of  the  founders  of  the  school  of  Anglican  Church  music 
were  Catholics  !  "  So  writes  a  reviewer  in  The  Month,  apropos  of  "  Cantica  Sion  ; 
or,  English  Anthems  set  to  Latin  Words. ' '  And  it  was  when  the  Anglicans  were 
false  to  their  Catholic  tradition  that  decent  Mr.  Evelyn  wrote,  like  a  pious  gentle- 
man— after  Charles  II' s  importation  of  an  orchestra  into  the  Chapel  Royal  to  accom- 
pany the  new  solo  anthems:  "  Instead  of  the  ancient  grave  and  solemn  wind  music 
accompanying  the  organ,  was  introduced  a  concert  of  twenty-four  violins  between 
every  pause,  after  the  French  fantastical  light  way,  better  suiting  a  tavern  or  play- 
house than  a  church." 

Were  he  writing  his  diary  to-day,  where  would  he  take  refuge  ?  In  St.  Paul's 
certainly,  rather  than  in  Brompton  Oratory ;  in  Westminster  Abbey  rather  than  in 
Farm  Street.  But  let  us  hope  he  would  not  miss  the  full-blown  Romanism — gravity 
in  art,  without  heterodoxy  in  doctrine — of  Westminster  Cathedral.  May  it  convert 
all  the  Catholics  in  music,  as  all  the  heretics  in  religion. 
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not  wish  here  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  exclusive  use  of  Plain 
Chant.  .  .  .  Let  us,  by  all  means,  '  rejoice  in  the  Lord  '  in  our 
Church  music.  But  I  conceive  that  we  can  do  so  without  resorting  to 
profane  style,  or  making  a  hideous  noise." 

Some  examples  of  what  is  done,  of  what  is  being  done  to  us 
in  this  year  of  Pope  Pius'  succession,  have  been  given.  What  of 
the  following  ?  The  disgusting  things  could  be  multiplied  with- 
out number,  from  our  so  far  non-Papal  churches — non-Roman  in 
one  sense ;  yet  the  actual  organists  and  choirs  of  Rome  have  fallen 
under  a  special  Papal  lash ;  and  are  already  in  full  retreat.  It 
would  be  a  useless  impertinence  to  ask  what  Pope  and  Church 
would  think  of  these  announcements  below.  But  we  should  like  to 
have  an  opinion  from  the  denunciatory  Pope  of  the  Church  Music 
Letter,  if,  next  year,  his  children  behave  in  the  same  way  still. 

"At  the  Church  of ,  West Street,  New  York,  on 

Sunday,  April  21  [1903],  vespers  will  be  celebrated  at  8  o'clock,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  Archconfraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories  will  be  held. 
The  musical  programme  will  be  as  follows :  Prelude,  organ  and  orches- 
tra, 'Pilgrim's  March,'  d' Archambaud ;  ^ Dixit  Dotninus,'  quartette, 
Barnby  ;  *  Laudate  Pueri, '  Gregorian  ;  *  Magnificat, '  quartette, 
D,   Giorza ;    '  Meditation, '   violin  and  organ,   Hauser ;    *  Unfold  ye 

Portals'  (chorus  by  the  St.  Academy),  Gounod;   *  Tantum 

Ergo, '    chorus,   Rossi ;    Postlude,    *  Festival  March, '    Mendelssohn. 

The  soloists  are  :  soprano,   Mrs.  K ;  tenor,  Signor  O.  M ; 

alto,  Miss  M ;  basso,  M.  J.  Jean .     The  orchestra  from  the 

St.  Academy,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  ,  will  supple- 
ment the  organ,  at  which  Mme.  will  preside.     The  Rev. 

will  preach.  A  procession  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  will  be 
held." 

"The  feast  of  St.  Veronica,   February  4  [1903],  was  celebrated 

with  all  due  honors  at  the  Chapel  of .     At  the  Solemn  High 

Mass,   the  musical   programme  included  a  prelude  for  the  violin  and 

organ   (Handel)  by  Messrs.  .     The  Mass  was  Haydn's  Third 

sung  by  the  Misses ,  sopranos  ;  the  Misses ,  and  Mrs 

and  Mrs.  ,  contraltos ;  Messrs.  ,  tenors ;  and  Messrs 


basses  ;  with  a  full  chorus  by  the  pupils  of  the Training  School 

In  the  afternoon  Giorza's  Vespers  were  sung,  with  Gounod's  'OSalu 
taris,'   and  Silas'    *  Tantum  Ergo.'    For  recessional,  ^Jerusalem  the 
Golden '  was  rendered." 
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And  in  Canada : 

"Sunday,  i8th  inst.,  he  administered  the  Sacrament  of  Confirma- 
tion. .  .  .  The  choir  did  splendid  service  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Miss ,  the  efficient  organist,  assisted  by  Miss , 

Miss  ,  and    Mr.   ,  violinists,  Mr.   ,   base    (j/V) 

violinist,  and  Mr.  ,  cometist.     Miss distinguished  her- 
self as  usual,  singing  the  Agnus  Dei  in  superb  voice.     Miss  


would  be  an  attraction  in  any  choir  or  Concert  Co.  in  the  land. ' '  * 
If  we  do  not  want  to  prove  anything  else  about  the  suffering 

Church,  we  certainly  seem  to  want  to  prove  that  some  of  her 

children  excel  in  vulgarity. 

We  wonder  whether  even  the  far-seeing  Pope,  and  listening  to 

all  the  world,  contemplated  worshippers,  at  a  church  served  by 

Religious,  being  handed  the  following  : — 

Musical  Programme  for  Sunday  Evening. 

Organ — "Toccata" Boely 

Beads  and  Sermon. 
"The  Passion" Haydn 

Introduction. 

No.  I — Choral — "Father,  forgive  them"*  .    .   Haydn 
Chorus  and  quartet — "Lamb  of  God".    .    .    .    Haydn 

Soloists :  Mrs. ,  Miss ,  MM.  and . 

No.  2— Choral— "  Verily  I  Say  Unto  Thee  " .    .  Haydn 
Chorus  and  Quartet — "  Lord  Have  Mercy  "    .    Haydn 

Soloists  :  Mrs. ,  Miss ,  MM. and . 

Benediction. 

Chorus — "  Sanctus  " Neukom 

Bass  Solo  with  Chorus — "  Sub  tuum  "  .    .    .    .  d'Anjou 
Soloist :   Mr.  


Tenor  Solo  with  Chorus— "  Tantum  Ergo  "  ,  W.  Reed 

Soloist :   Mr.  

Finale  Organ — "Fanfare" Barnes 

'  Perhaps  that  should  read,  rather  :   "  other  Concert  Co." 

*  As  an  introduction,  these  words  might  perhaps  seem  to  be  less  unsuitable  than 
other  items  in  the  programme. 
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N.B. — Mass  for  "All  Saints,"  Nov.  ist,  Farmer's 
B|j,  Mass;  for  the  Feast  of  the  "Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  B.  V.  M.,"  Gounod's  "St.  Cecilia."  In 
preparation  for  Xmas,  Marzo's  3d  Solemn  Mass,  with 
full  string  orchestra. 

If  that  sort  of  ecclesiastical  naturalism  is  not,  Pope  Pius  may 
well  say,  a  calling  upon  me  to  purge  the  temple,  I  am  no  true 
Father  of  the  misled  faithful. 

"  We  read,"  says  that  Pope's  man,  the  editor  of  Catholic  Book 
Notes,  "  in  the  Franciscan  Annals,  that  at  the  Mass  of  Deposi- 
tion   '  at   the  recent  Forty  Hours,  at  ,   Mr.  ,  the 

famous  tenor,  sang  beautifully  an  O  Salutaris  after  the  elevation.' 
The  same  number  contains  an  article  on  '  Loyalty  to  the  Church,' 
in  which  obedience  to  the  Hierarchy  is  duly  insisted  on,  and 
loyalty  is  claimed  as  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Franciscan 
character.  This  being  so,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  good 
Fathers  to  a  passage  in  the  Thirteenth  Decree  of  the  Fourth  Pro- 
vincial Synod  of  Westminster  (1873),  which  runs:  'Rectors  of 
churches  should  not  themselves  publish  in  the  papers,  nor  allow 
any  one  else  to  do  so,  accounts  savoring  of  the  theatre,  and  criti- 
cisms as  to  the  ability  and  style  of  the  singers,  just  as  is  the 
practice  in  connection  with  the  stage.'  " 

That  is  worth  requoting,  in  the  present  state  of  our  church 
manners ;  for  did  anyone  ever  doubt,  if  he  knew  anything,  what 
Rome  would  have  to  say  to  that  church-theatre  chat,  or  to  our 
puffs  before  a  great  Feast  of  the  Christian  year,  in  a  Christian 
city  like  Montreal,  for  instance,  about  a  "  choir  of  mixed  voices, 
according  to  composer's  desire,  150  voices;  one  of  the  finest 
Masses  ever  produced  "  ?     And  about  another  "  splendid  choir, 

of church,"  which  "  will  render  the  Mass  they  so  acceptably 

gave  at  Christmas,  with  the  same  soloists,  as  follow  .  .  .  "  ? 
"  At  7.30  P.M.,  a  grand  musical  Benediction  has  been  prepared, 

Mr. will  conduct,  Mr. will  preside  at  the  organ, 

.     .     .     Professor will  play  the  March  from  Tannhauser." 

These  are  official  notices,  mind  you,  "  Clearly,  we  are  not,  in  Eng- 
land, as  bad  as  might  be."  For  never,  there,  did  the  most  im- 
pious Catholic,  or  Protestant,  I  believe,  go  on  quite  like  that,  and 
go  on  again  the  next  time,  and  the  next.     It  is  not  ludicrous. 
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because  it  is  pitiful.  But  were  the  Church  what  those  people 
would  make  her  out  to  be,  she  might  vanish  from  this  world,  and 
no  serious  soul  would  be  any  the  worse.  We  wonder — in  our 
rather  silly  way — that  sons  of  toil,  "  lapsed  masses,"  as  we  call 
them,  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  pay  to  go  to  hear  "  the  Prima 
Donnas  of  the  Easter  Morning  Music,"  eleven  decolletees  ladies 
whose  pictures  appeared  last  year  (in  Holy  Week)  in  a  Boston 
"  Catholic  "  paper.  Perhaps  it  might  be  respect  for  Christ  that 
would  suggest  to  a  Socialist  to  keep  away  from  such  perform- 
ances. They  would  certainly  confirm  me,  were  I  an  outsider,  in 
the  belief  that  whatever  Christianity  was,  its  day  is  done  ;  that  its 
idea  of  God  and  things  created,  and  of  man  and  his  destiny, 
must  be  cheap  trifling,  fit  for  the  idle,  the  frivolous,  the  selfish, 
but  with  no  message  for  men  who  hope  and  work  to  help  fellow- 
men,  in  this  world,  if  not  in  the  next. 

I  happend  to  see  a  letter  from  a  disheartened  layman,  a  man 
who  studies  Church  music — but  at  his  home.  When  on  an  engineer- 
ing journey  he  went  to  a  High  Mass  in  a  Canadian  cathedral. 
"  Instead  of  their  singing  the  Gradual^  the  organist  played  in  slow 
time  a  waltz  strain  from  one  of  our  latest  comic  operas.  At  the 
end  of  a  furious  Credo  they  sang  'Amen,  Amen,  A-men-men-men, 
A-men-men,  A-men.' "  How  it  recalls  many  a  Sunday  penance, 
of  sickly  sound  and  brutal.  "  But  I  rarely  attend  High  Mass," 
says  even  a  less  musical,  devout  man,  "  because  of  the  irreligious 
music.  While  I  am  not  competent  to  criticise,  I  feel  that  it  is 
undevotional  and  distracting."  And  a  correspondent  in  The 
Tablet  (London)  protests :  "  Since  I  have  been  a  Catholic  I  have 
never  heard  a  Gregorian  service  to  come  up  to  .  .  .  We  seem 
to  prefer  to  outrage  Mozart  and  Haydn  with  a  '  Cock  and  Hen  ' 
choir  in  an  organ  loft." 

How  edifying,  finally,  that  "  congregation  and  priests  left  the 
building  to  the  moving  strain  of  Mendelssohn's  *  War  March  of 
the  Priests  ? '  "  Newman  says  of  *'  the  muscular  Christian  "  that 
it  would  make  no  difference  to  him  if  he  woke  up  some  morning 
and  found  he  was  a  Mohammedan.  If  organists  wished  to  make 
us  go  to  sleep  feeling  that  it  would  make  no  matter  if  we  were 
pagans,  they  could  not,  to  close  our  Sunday,  play  what  is  more 
suited  to  drive  all  Christianity  out  of  us,  than  this  roaring  of  absurd 
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insults  at  the  Crib  and  the  Altar,  for  which  the  sacred  rite  and 
priestly  words  had  urged  us  to  keep  a  place  in  our  hearts,  weak 
yet  longing  for  help,     "  Enfin,"  wrote  Montalembert, 

"avant  de  sortir  des  6glises,  il  faut  bien  consacrer  quelques  mots  a 
une  classe  speciale  de  vandales  qui  y  ont  61u  domicile,  c'est-a-dire  des 
organistes.  Si  c'estun  crime  d'oifenser  las  yeux  par  des  constructions 
baroques  et  ridicules,  e'en  est  un,  assur^ment,  que  d'outrager  des 
oreilles  raisonnables  par  une  pr^tendue  musique  religieuse  qui  excite 
dans  Tame  tout  ce  qu'on  veut,  except^  des  sentiments  religieux,  et 
d'employer  a  cette  profanation  le  roi  des  instruments.  Sp6cialement 
a  .  .  .  les  organistes  se  rendent  coupable  de  ce  crime.  R6gle 
generale,  toutes  les  fois  qu'on  invoquera  le  secours  si  puissant  et  si 
ndcessaire  de  I'orgue  pour  completer  les  ceremonies  du  culte,  toutes 
les  fois  qu'on  verra  affiche  sur  le  programme  de  quelque  fSte  que 
I'orgue  sera  touchy  par  M.  .  .  .  ,  on  pent  6tre  d'avance  sftr  d' en- 
tendre quelques  airs  du  nouvel  op6ra,  des  valses,  des  contredanses,  des 
tours  de  force,  si  Ton  veut,  mais  jamais  un  motet  vraiment  empreint 
de  sentiment  religieux,  jamais  une  de  ces  grandes  compositions  des 
anciens  maitres  d'Allemagne  ou  d' Italic;  jamais  surtout  une  de  ces 
vieilles  melodies  catholiques,  faites  pour  I'orgue,  et  pour  lesquelles 
seules  I'orgue  lui-m6me  est  fait.  Je  ne  consols  rien  de  plus  grotesque 
et  de  plus  profane  a  la  fois  que  le  systeme  suivi  par  les  organistes  de 
.  Leur  but  semble  6tre  de  montrer  que  I'orgue,  sous  des  mains 
habiles  comme  les  leurs,  pent  rivaliser  avec  le  piano  de  la  demoiselle 
du  coin,  ou  avec  la  musique  du  regiment  qu'on  entend  passer  dans  la 
rue.  Quelquefois  ils  descendent  plus  bas,  et  un  jour  de  Paques,  18 — , 
on  a  entendu  au  salut  un  air  fort  connu  des  buveurs,  dont  les  pre- 
mieres paroles  sont : 

Mes  amis,  quand  je  bois, 

Je  suis  plus  heureux  qu'un  roi. 

On  voit  que  ce  n'est  gudre  la  peine  pour  Mgr.  I'ArchevSque  d'inter- 
dire  la  musique  de  theatre  dans  les  eglises,  puisque  les  organistes 
introduisent  de  la  musique  de  cabaret. 

"  II  y  a  longtemps  cependant  que  ces  abus,  si  patiemment  tol6r6s 
aujourd'hui,*  sont  proscrits  par  I'autorit^  comp^tente. " 

He  quoted,  too,  from  the  seventeenth  century,  a  French  arch- 
bishop :  "  Enfin,  nous  defendons  d'envoyer  ou  d'afficher  des  pro- 

'  Montalembert  lived  before  Pius  X. 
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grammes  pour  inviter  les  fideles  a  des  musiques  dans  les  eglises, 
comme  a  des  pieces  de  theatre  ou  a  des  spectacles."  And  half 
way  between  that  day  and  ours  an  English  priest  thought  "  the 
taste  of  our  Catholics  in  general  for  Church  music  is  too  vitiated, 
or  perhaps  rather  totally  corrupted  by  opera  music  and  fiddling 
jigs,  ever  to  relish  serious  tones."  We  to-day,  therefore,  are  not 
alone  unhappy.  The  stream  has  long  been  choked.  But  that  is 
no  reason,  says  Pope  Pius,  for  standing  on  the  bank,  looking  on ; 
I  shall  dredge  it  out !  be  sure  of  that !  The  Pope  needs,  however, 
what  St.  Basil  says  the  world  does  not  well  understand,  "  the 
courage  of  a  Catholic  Bishop  ;  "  he  has  to  clear  out  what  is  nat- 
ural, base,  and  deep-rooted. 

But  with  him  he  has,  of  course,  the  CathoHc  Episcopate. 
Bishops  may  not  have  seen  their  way  to  enforce  their  decrees. 
But  we  know  what  German  dioceses  have  done;  where  Church 
music,  in  its  revival,  seems  to  echo  the  new  Catholic  life  and 
strength.  Belgium,  too,  had  its  great  reunion  last  year  of  men 
of  all  countries,  who  were  both  Catholics  and  musicians,  under 
her  Bishops.  The  English  Bishops  have  published  decrees.  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris  has  enforced  reform.  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  has  a  diocesan  commission.  Maynooth,  in  Ireland,  and 
Oscott,  in  England,  train  hundreds  of  priests  in  good  music.  Amer- 
ican Bishops  in  Council  have  reminded  their  priests  of  the  claims 
of  the  Church's  chant.  And  individual  Bishops  here  have  not 
been  silent.  Bishop  Michaud,  of  Burlington,  in  a  circular  letter 
to  the  clergy,  now  writes  the  following,  for  instance  :  "  The  ques- 
tion of  singing  in  the  vernacular  at  funerals  has  often  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  clergy.  As  far  as  we  know,  our  clergy 
desire  the  Church  regulations  concerning  this  matter  to  be  ob- 
served strictly  and  to  the  letter.  But  among  the  laity  there  are 
many  filled  with  vain  notions  not  calculated  to  improve  on  Church 
Ritual,  desiring  only  to  have  a  concert  or  musicale  of  their  own 
over  the  dead.  Frequently,  too,  it  is  the  work  of  an  over-zealous 
singer  who  wishes,  for  his  or  her  own  glory,  to  acquire  a  little 
notoriety  in  entertaining  a  church  audience  by  throwing  in  here 
and  there  a  piece  of  music  more  suitable  for  a  concert  hall.  From 
continuous  pressure  brought  on  the  priest,  he  tires  in  his  oppo- 
sition, and  allows  the  singing  of  hymns  or  songs  in  the  vemacu- 
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lar.*  With  all  the  authority  vested  in  us,  we  forbid  such  abuses, 
and  direct  our  clergy  not  to  allow  any  such  in  the  church  or  in 
the  cemetery.  The  Roman  Ritual  and  Gradual  are  complete, 
and  need  no  addenda  for  funerals,  either  from  us  or  from  the 
people." 

A  priest  had  written  in  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  imploring 
help  or  guidance  against  the  custom,  bom  of  non-Catholic  thoughts 
of  death,  of  singing  foolish  songs  at  funerals. 

Still,  in  justice  to  the  erring  laity,  another  priest  remarks  :  "  Is 
not  this  rather  a  strange  thing  to  read  of — at  the  funeral  of  a  priest  ? 
Recently  this  well  known  priest  died ;  and  at  the  Requiem  Mass 
(where  at  least  two  bishops  were  in  the  sanctuary  and  two  hundred 
priests)  we  read  that  a  certain  often  heard  song  was  sung :  '  After 

the  Libera,  Mr.  sang    Calvary^     This  is  a  piece  of  music 

that  might  do  for  Salvation  Army  marching.  We  bear  with  it  in 
well-disposed  parlors.  But  really  it  is  a  joke  to  force  simultane- 
ously on  the  mind  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  with  the  Libera  me,  Domine  ; 
and  then,  this  song.  It  is  just  as  irreverent  as  what  we  imagine  is 
revival '  ranting — well  enough  in  its  place.  Its  place  is  not  near 
a  Catholic  Altar  of  God,  Then,  after  the  funeral,  there  was 
another  wretched  incongruous  mixture.  The  sentimental  *  Free- 
masonry ' — we  use  the  term  advisedly — of  popular  American 
Universalism  found  its  expression  in  what  we  read  of  as  follows : 
'  The  quartette  sang  Rest,  Spirit,  Rest!  We  all  know  the  sort 
of  thing — sweetly  pretty,  and  profane.  Life  is  not  a  hymn ;  it  is 
a  struggle.  Death  is  not  a  passing,  with  pride  and  vanity,  into  an 
elysium  to  which  we  do  credit,  as  it  were,  by  our  visiting.  It  is 
far  otherwise ;  as  common  sense  says,  and  as  is  taught  by  the 
Catholic  religion.  However,  this  quartette — with  a  sort  of  parting 
respectful  bow  to  Catholicism  and  the  fear  of  God — added  the 
De  Profundis  after  its  *  Freemason '  (shall  we  not  say,  essentially 
Pagan  ?)  nonsense.  This  is  the  way  to  undermine  the  real  religion 
of  Calvary." 

Against  the  Unitarian  hymn.  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,  one 
Catholic  paper  of  New  York  said  it  had  given  up  the  fight  as 

*  And  such  hymns !  For  instance,  that  concertina  street  tune,  to  the  sickly 
<•  Take  me  "  ;  last,  in  the  Catholic  Youth's  Hymn-book.  And  people  that  write  such 
things  are  said  to  believe  in  Purgatory  !     God  help  them ! 
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useless.  If  not  because  it  is  Unitarian,  yet  because  it  is  too  expres- 
sive of  useless  pietism,  it  is  out  of  place  in  Catholic  worship ; 
bearing,  indeed,  toward  strong  Gregorian  indifference  to  sentiment, 
the  relation  our  be-stuccoed  rococo  churches  bear  to  the  massive 
arches  and  roofs  of  Norman  and  Gothic  stone.  Our  degeneracy 
is  all  of  one  piece. 

Would  any  one  take  this  for  healthy  old  Catholicism  ? — with 
all  due  respect  to  the  venerated  author : — "  As  I  entered,  there 
was  a  whispering  in  the  gallery  overhead ;  and  the  little  village 
choir,  seeing  a  priest,  thought  they  should  manifest  some  piety  and 
good  works.  They  sang  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee.  I  listened ; 
and  it  sounded  very  sweetly  and  very  appropriate  there  in  that 
calm  summer  twilight." 

The  fact  of  it  is,  as  said  Cardinal  Wiseman,  on  Prayers  and 
Prayer  Books  (p.  1 5),  that — 

**  The  ancient  prayers  [and  chant]  partake  of  all  the  solemnity 
and  all  the  stateliness  of  the  places  in  which  they  were  first  recited. 
They  retain  the  echoes  of  the  gloomy  catacomb  ;  they  still  resound  with 
the  jubilee  of  gilded  basilicas  ;  they  keep  the  harmonious  reverberations 
of  lofty  groined  arches.  The  Church's  sorrows  and  her  joys,  martyr's 
oblation,  and  confessor's  thanksgiving,  anchorite's  sigh,  and  virgin's 
breathing  of  love — all  are  registered  there.  He  that  would  muse  over 
a  skull  has  his  Dies  irae  ;  she  that  would  stand  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rood,  her  Stabat  Mater ;  and  they  that  would  adore  in  concert  before 
the  altar,  their  Lauda  Sion.  Nor  has  the  Church  at  any  time  lost  her 
power  of  prayer,  her  mastery  over  the  harp  of  David ;  but  silent  and 
unstrung  as  it  may  for  a  long  space  appear,  she  has  only  to  attune  it 
when  she  lists,  and  strike  it,  and  it  brings  forth  the  same  sweet,  sooth- 
ing notes  as  at  the  beginning. ' ' 

In  these  days  when  even  non-Catholics  are  going  back  to  the 
old  Catholic  prayers  and  hymns  and  ceremonies,  as  if  ravished  by 
their  very  beauty,''  shall  we  be  content  to  be  deprived  of  this  part 

'  The  Pilot  (London),  in  an  article  as  to  abuses  in  Anglican  Church  services, 
says  :  "We  should  be  shocked  if  modem  arts  of  stage  management  were  applied  to 
the  ceremonies  of  worship  ;  and  so  we  ought  to  be  shocked  when  we  hear  Credos  and 
Kyries  sung  to  strains  of  the  bastard  French  opera  school.  The  thing,  if  it  were 
nothing  worse,  is  an  anachronism.     But  as  we  follow  the  line  of  musical  develop- 
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of  our  inheritance,  or  allow  it  to  lapse  into  oblivion  ?  Or  shall 
we  not  rather  say  with  the  Psalmist,  applying  his  words  to  the  City 
of  God  on  earth,  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand 
be  forgotten ;  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  my  jaws,  if  I  make  not  Jeru- 
salem {i.e.,  the  Church  and  the  Church's  ways]  the  beginning  of 
my  joy  "  ?  As  the  founder  of  a  true  choir  in  Dublin  pro-Cathedral 
confesses,  he  learnt  all  his  thought  of  the  beauty  of  Catholic  art  and 
music,  not  from  Catholicism,  as  he  saw  it,  but  from  his  sojourn  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  that  great  foundation  of  the  last  days  of 
Catholic  England.  How  much  better  to  spend  money,  as  Pope 
Pius  directs,  on  those  Scholae  Cantorum — and  think  of  the  heav- 
enly sounds  coming  from  such  old  Catholic  foundations,  as  they 
live  on  in  Protestant  English  cathedrals  and  colleges  to-day — than 
on  the  patronizing  of  operatic  singers  to  break  Church  laws,  on 
hideous  church  decoration  by  contract,  on  passable  stained  glass, 
which  if  not  best  is  bad,  on  statues  which  are  simply  monstrous, 
on  huge  pews  which  make  a  church  look  like  an  upholsterer's 
wareroom,  and  which  architecturally  are  a  grossly  offensive  sub- 
stitute for  light  benches  or  chairs,  and  finally,  on  gigantic  organs, 
the  means  of  ruining  the  singing. 

If  we  began  at  the  beginning,  in  school,  in  convent,  in  semi- 
nary, and  had  more  of  the  simple  and  true  spirit  of  art  whose  foe 
is  luxury,  we  should  be,  what  it  is  our  right  and  our  duty  to  be, 
the  guardians  and  patrons  of  what  is  at  once  beautiful  and  true.  All 
of  which  is  intimately  connected  with  our  own  confessed  parlous 
state  in  Church  music.  The  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  him- 
self, who — as  also  the  Assistant  Bishop — has  been  a  faithful  pre- 
cursor of  the  Pope  in  striving  to  silence  bad  music,  preached  at 
an  organ  dedication  that 

**  Everything  about  a  church  ought  to  be  of  the  best;  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  sense  of  its  being  the  most  costly,  but  in  the  sense  of  its 

ment  backwards,  we  find  two  points  at  which  it  comes  to  a  kind  of  focus  in  forms  of 
dignity  and  austere  beauty,  which  are  most  suitable  for  association  with  religious 
ceremonies.  Plain  song  (Gregorian)  is,  after  all,  the  obvious  and  perfect  satisfactory 
musical  vehicle  for  our  forms  of  worship.  It  is  at  once  so  bare  and  so  beautiful,  so 
restrained  and  so  austere,  that  it  obtrudes  nothing,  but  is  capable  of  receiving  every- 
thing. Only  one  other  kind  of  music,  far  different  in  scope,  but  springing  directly 
from  plain  song,  is  also  perfectly  adapted  for  the  more  magnificent  commemorative 
acts  of  worship — the  German  Chorale.''^ 
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being  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  of  a  kind  that  is  good.  .  .  .  This 
holds  for  the  pictures,  statuary,  stained-glass  windows,  the  carving  of 
the  woodwork,  the  mosaic  work,  or  the  tiling  of  the  floor.  //  would  be 
better,  surely,  to  have  none  of  these  things  in  a  church  than  to  have  them 
not  good  of  their  kind.  .  .  .  Nothing  but  good  can  come  of  the  sound 
principle  that  whatever  we  are  to  have  of  art-work  in  our  churches 
should  be  really  artistic,  and  that  between  what  is  merely  mechanical 
and  what  is  artistic — even  though  the  art  be  of  the  simplest  and  most 
elementary  form — there  is  a  difference  that  in  a  sense  is  infinite.  .  .  . 
This  is  preeminently  true  of  the  organ.  .  .  .  Though  it  has  a 
solemn  religious  purpose  to  fulfil,  it  ought  to  be  an  instrument  worthy 
of  that  purpose.  .  .  .  And  we  cannot  shut  our  ears  to  the  profane 
or  worldly  music  that  comes  from  the  organ  ;  when,  too  often,  in  the 
hands  of  a  performer  wholly  unconscious  of  the  essential  difference 
that  there  is  in  character  between  the  music  of  the  concert  hall  or 
theatre  and  the  music  of  the  church. ' '  ' 

And  now  in  order  to  judge  better  about  these  things,  in  order 
to  have  renewed  within  us  a  clear  spirit  in  art,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  right  judgment,  we  shall  be  entering  into  our- 
selves, and,  if  we  are  wise,  shall  be  pondering  well  what  the  Pope 
has  said,  and  shall  run  before  him  to  obey.  I  venture  to  recom- 
mend a  little  Catholic  Truth  Society  penny  pamphlet^  by  the 
priest  who,  until  his  resignation  in  January  from  ill-health,  had 
been  directing  the  services  at  Westminster  Cathedral — T/ie  Revival 
of  Liturgical  Services,  by  Prebendary  Kirwan.  He  quotes  a 
writer's  astonishment  that  Catholics  should  be  found  to  set  their 
fancy  devotions  against  the  Divine  Office,  "  We  are  told  that 
Vespers  are  not  popular,  that  the  people  do  not  understand  Latin, 
and  do  not  like  Gregorian,  and  so  on  ad  nauseamy  And  the  writer 
answers  :  "  Is  the  Church  wrong,"  she  who  has  ordered  what  you 
"  do  not  like  "  ?  Yet  surely  he  should  also  answer — even  for  those 
who  are   not    misrepresented   as  grumblers — why  is  Gregorian 

8  Bull  of  Urban  VIII,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Breviary :  "  Divinam  Psalmo- 
diam  sponsae  consolantis  in  hoc  exilio  absentiam  suam  a  sponso  coelesti,  decet  esse 
non  habentem  rugam,  neque  maculara ;  quippe  cum  sit  ejus  hymnodiae  filia,  quae 
canitur  assidue  ante  Sedem  Dei  et  Agni,  ut  illi  similior  prodeat,  nihil,  quantum 
fieri  potest,  praeferre  debet,  quod  psallentium  animos,  Deo  ac  divinis  rebus,  ut  con- 
venit,  attentos,  avocare  alio  et  distrahere  possit." 

•  69  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 
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chant  often  so  horribly  sung,  higgledy-piggledy,  with  no  rhythm, 
even  free,  and  with  such  braying  noise,  and  such  barbarous 
accompaniments  ?  And  why  are  the  people  not  instructed  in  the 
use  of  office  and  chant  ?  Why  are  not  efforts  made  everywhere 
to  give  them  the  books  they  are  willing  enough  to  buy  ^^ — Missal, 
„       Vesper  book,  Holy  Week  book,  or  the  American  Bishops'  Manual 

■  of  Prayers  ?  There  are  surely  not  many  priests  who  would  say :  Do 
K     not  give  the  laity  books ;  they  would  be  only  too  particular,  and 

■  would  notice  mistakes.     One  would  like  to  see  that  priest  face 
Leo  XIII  or  Pius  X.     Lastly,  why  are  not  our  children  also  taught 

tmore  of  chant  and  office?  The  New  York  Freeman's  Journal 
declares  :  "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  our  religious  schools,  col- 
leges, and  kindred  places  of  education,  the  treasures  of  the  liturgy 
are  almost  unknown."  Truly  remarkable.  Not  much  wonder, 
therefore,  when  another  American  writer  laments  that  "  the  sorrow 
and  mortification  is  that  so  few  Catholics  take  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand this  liturgy  or  to  enter  into  its  spirit."  But,  indeed,  all  must 
bear  the  blame  together ;  for  "  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  churches  in  London  and  elsewhere  in  England  where  not  one 
word  of  the  Church's  service  is  heard  from  the  First  Sunday  in 
Advent  till  the  last  after  Pentecost,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
Mass."  ^^  How  often  are  Vespers  heard  in  Ireland  ?  How  often 
in  parts  of  America  ? 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Markoe,  himself  an  organist  and  choirmaster  in 
the  archdiocese  of  St.  Paul,  declares :  "  Then,  too,  it  is  delightful 
to  hear  our  Holy  Father  pleading  for  the  revival  of  that  well-nigh 
lost  [in  the  United  States]  liturgical  service  of  the  Church  called 
Vespers.  It  is  the  flippant  and  trifling  musical  substitute  for 
Vespers  and  for  the  forgotten  art  of  chanting  the  Psalms  according 
to  the  seasons  and  festivals  of  the  year,  that  have  caused  that 
beautiful  service  to  sink  into  oblivion.  That  the  people  generally 
would  welcome  the  revival  of  this  time-honored  service  I  can 
affirm  from  recent  personal  experience.  In  one  of  our  large  city 
churches,  where  it  was  announced  that  liturgical  Vespers  for  the 

^°  Complete  Holy  Week  books  can  be  had  of  Burns  and  Oates,  London,  for  nine 
cents.  Almost  complete  Missals  and  Vesper  books  for  the  same  price.  Even  those 
better  printed  and  complete  are  not  expensive  in  either  America  or  England. 

^'  Revival  of  Liturgical  Sei-vices,  p.  3 
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Dead  would  be  celebrated  on  the  evening  of  All  Souls'  Day,  the 
church  was  packed  as  never  before  on  a  weekday  not  of  obliga- 
tion." 

"  It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  many  of  our  Anglican  High  Church 
brethren  are  familiar  with  the  psalms  and  the  old  Latin  hymns,  and 
the  marvellous  melodies  the  Church  has  set  to  them ;  and  that  to 
many  of  us  they  are  entirely  strange,"  is  another  very  pertinent 
remark  of  the  Westminister  priest.  But  have  we  not  —  while 
Anglican  youths  study  some  liturgical  history,  and  con  their 
prayer-books,  more  or  less — heard  our  Catholic  youths  brought 
out  day  after  day  to  recite  the  Rosary,  during  one  day's  Mass  after 
another  ?  the  effect  of  which,  whatever  it  be,  is  certainly  not  to 
encourage  a  knowledge  ot  the  liturgy.  And  as  one  priest  says, 
who  does  not  like  having  hymn-twaddle  sung  at  him  during  Low 
Mass,  with  no  relation  to  the  day  or  feast,  "  It  is,  in  other  places, 
thought  rude  to  interrupt." 

How  may  matters  be  partially  mended  ? 

"First," — such  is  Prebendary  Kirwan's  counsel — "begin  with 
the  children  in  our  schools.  It  is  ordered  by  a  decree  of  the  Provin- 
cial Synods  of  Westminster,  that  the  children  in  our  schools  should  be 
taught  the  Church  music  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  sing  at 
our  services  .  .  .  and  in  order  that  gradually  the  whole  congre- 
gation might  be  got  to  join  in  the  singing.  Where  is  this  carried  out 
in  anything  like  an  effectual  and  systematic  fashion  ?  And  why  should 
it  not  be  ? 

'  *  Second,  I  should  suggest  that  the  children  should  be  taught  in 
the  schools  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo, 
Sanctus  and  Agnus  Dei ;  and  that  these,  and  not  hymns  in  English, 
which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  liturgy,  should  be  sung  by 
them  at  the  Children's  Mass — especially  that  they  should  be  taught  to 
sing  the  Credo  in  plain  chant.  I  never  could  see  why  in  this  way  the 
whole  congregation  should  not  be  got  to  join  in  singing  the  Mass  ser- 
vice, in  the  same  way  in  which  they  commonly  sing  the  Benediction 
service."^'' 

"  Third — Proprium  Missae — let  it  be  explained. 

"  Fourth — spread  Missal  and  Vesper  books  among  the  laity. 

^'  In  England,  that  is  ;  where,  for  Benediction,  even  a  small  congregation  will 
dispense  with  a  choir.     But  it  is  not  so  with  us. 
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'*  Fifth — get  volunteers  to  sing,  and  to  hold  practices. 

' '  Sixth — use  liturgical  hymns  ;  perfectly  translated,  as  by  Neale. 

"  Seventh — strive  for  united  action  of  choirs  ;  at  whose  festivals 
real  Church  music  would  be  well  sung  and  made  known  to  the 
people.  In  this  way  Catholics  in  this  country  would  have  a  chance  of 
getting  their  musical  taste  educated  and  formed,  by  hearing  sometimes 
the  kind  of  music  which  the  Church  has  pointed  out  as  the  style  she 
wishes  to  be  cultivated  for  use  in  her  services.      (P.  12.)" 

' '  Next  [he  goes  on] ,  as  regards  the  popularity  of  vernacular  ser- 
vices. I  hold  this  in  most  cases  to  be  a  fond  delusion.  Anything 
more  feeble  and  dismal  than  the  singing  of  English  hymns,  such  as  we 
are  at  present  afflicted  with,  I  cannot  imagine  ;  speaking  at  least  from 
my  own  experience.  Certainly,  no  intelligent  Protestant  could  be 
drawn  to  our  churches  by  our  popular  hymnology.  .  .  .  With  a 
few  notable  exceptions,  the  English  hymns  now  in  common  use  in  our 
churches  appear  to  me  to  be  either  forced  and  strained  in  sentiment, 
or  else  somewhat  mawkish  and  sentimental  in  tone. ' ' 

And,  among  ourselves,  can  anything  be  more  unsatisfactory 
to  every  instinct — artistic,  liturgical,  historical,  soundly  religious — 
appealed  to  by  the  Pope,  than  a  collection  like  that  Catholic 
Youth's  Hymn  Book  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  so  widely  used  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  and  so  discreditable  to  scholar- 
ship in  letters  and  in  music  ?  Its  popularity  is  a  sign  that  our 
well-meaning  young  men  and  women,  whose  home  music  is  trash, 
feel  quite  prepared  for  a  Church  choir,  where  they  find  nothing  to 
learn,  nothing  on  a  higher  level  than  their  own  understanding. 
If  they  have  a  contempt  for  the  Church's  worship  such  as  they 
know  it — and  they  know  what  treatment  it  gets  at  their  hands — 
what  wonder  ?  For  who  would  not  despise  a  teacher  who  was 
satisfied  with  our  most  careless  and  most  slovenly  ways  ?  The 
people,  when  uncorrupted,  have  more  of  a  Catholic  instinct,  more 
of  the  true  taste,  perhaps,  than  think  the  half-educated.  I  know 
that  in  Ireland  simple-minded  people  will  not  believe  you,  that 
Irish  melodies  are  played,  nay,  sung  in  church.  Yet  a  Catholic 
paper  on  our  side  of  the  ocean  could  write   that  "  the  exquisite 

^*  A  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Catholic  Association  to  all  the  choirmasters 
in  London,  inviting  the  cooperation  of  themselves  and  their  choirs  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Catholic  Choirs'  Festival,  held  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  on  Monday,  March  7, 
1904,  when  Gounod's  Gallia  was  heard,  as  well  as  motets  by  Palestrina. 
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music  of  the  Harp  of  Tara  seems  to  express  admirably  the 
devotional  sentiments  of  the  Ave  Maris  Stella."  Which  had 
the  instinct  and  mind  of  the  Church  ?  What  that  paper  also  ab- 
surdly called  "  Mozart's  beautiful  and  really  pious  Twelfth  Mass  " 
— no  more  Mozart's  than  it  is  Handel's — and  what  it  describes  as 
"  Lambillotte's  grand  Proses  " — for  which,  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
riot  in  music,  may  the  good  Jesuit  be  forgiven — were  part  of  the 
music  introduced  once  among  a  Plain  Chant  congregation,  and,  by 
the/^<?r,  grumbled  against,  as  changing  their  cathedral  into  a  theatre. 
These  poor  were  the  true  children  of  the  Church,  which  is  mis- 
represented in  higher  places,  but  not  in  the  Chair  of  Peter.  Even 
the  poor  in  Ireland — indeed  those  above  mentioned  were  Irish 
emigrants — in  that  country  where  liturgical  tradition  was  cut  into 
so  deeply ;  even  there,  the  late  Father  Cooke,  O.M.I.,  told  that 
when  he  heard  a  French  Father  come  and  sing  Vespers,  and 
chant  properly  the  Benedicamus  Domino,  he  made  the  remark,  to 
himself,  "  he's  a  fool."  Yet  not  one  of  the  people  laughed :  which 
was  what  the  Irish  Father  expected,  he  said  ;  and  so  he  added, 
"  perhaps  he's  not  such  a  fool  as  I  thought."  The  poor  people 
had  a  Catholic  feeling  for  the  noble  chant  which  they  then  first 
heard,  and  which  our  vain-minded  choirs  will  sometimes  not  have 
the  common  decency  to  answer,  when  a  priest  chants  it  from  the 
altar. 

As  we  come  back  to  say,  and  cannot  but  repeat,  some  of  us 
English-speaking  Catholics  have  much  to  learn.  For  them,  the 
Church's  ceremonies  and  liturgy,  if  they  in  their  narrow  experi- 
ence and  miscultivated  minds  know  nothing  thereof,  are  matters 
of  such  small  importance  that  they  will  neglect  what  they  may 
see  Catholics  of  other  speech  perform.  But  it  is  they  themselves 
whose  spirit  is  despicable.  And  since  we  are  discussing  these 
things  in  English,  it  is  our  own  shortcomings  on  which  it  behoves 
us  to  look.  Let  us  measure  ourselves  by  the  Pope's  explicit 
directions,  and  not  only  so,  but  by  the  spirit  of  all  that  he  implies, 
to  the  which  it  should  be  a  happiness  and  an  honor  to  conform. 
Then  the  Church  would  be  really  the  Church.  What  a  change 
there  would  be  ;  what  a  blessed  change  !  What  a  help  to  souls ; 
what  a  guide  to  those  within,  to  those  without.  All  that,  the 
Church,  in  her  worship,  would  wish  to  be  allowed  to  be.     What 
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pride  we  might  have  in  her  courts  ;  were  she  but  free  to  move  in 
them  as  she  would.  And  to  sum  up  on  this  matter  (concerning 
which  our  Holy  Father  feels  so  deeply,  and  has  thought  so  long), 
these  also  were  among  his  words  when  still  Patriarch  of  Venice — 
if  we  are  guilty,  they  are  words  of  warning,  not  to  say  of  fear — 
"  Religious  music  must,  through  melody,  incite  the  faithful  to  de- 
votion ;  and  it  must  possess  these  three  qualities — holiness,  artistic 
worth,  and  universality.  For  this  reason,  any  light,  trivial,  or 
theatrical  music  .  .  .  must  be  forbidden  in  the  churches." 
Such  music,  he  said,  is  "  artifical  in  the  solo  numbers  and  sen- 
sational in  the  choruses."  "  It  deserves,"  he  continued,  "  the 
reproach  Christ  made  to  the  money-changers  in  the  temple  : 
*  My  house  is  the  house  of  prayer,  and  you  have  made  it  a  den, 
of  thieves.' " 

Some  simple  and  useful  publications  may  be  named  :  From  Bums 
and  Gates,  London :  A  Discourse  on  Church  Music :  by  Archbishop 
UUathome.  History  and  Growth  of  Church  Music :  by  Father 
Taunton. 

The  London  Catholic  Truth  Society,  whose  publications  can  be 
had  from  the  International  C.  T.  S.,  373  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere  in  America,  also  offer,  at  a  penny: — Church 
Music,  A  Pastoral  Letter,  by  Bishop  Hedley,  O.S.B.,  of  Newport, 
who,  in  his  new  book,  A  Bishop  and  his  Flock,  has  written  on  the 
responsibility  of  his  office  in  this  matter;  Our  Church  Music :  What 
it  is  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  by  W.  Jacobskotter  ;  Church  Music  :  The 
thirteenth  decree  of  the  fourth  Provincial  Council  of  Westminster ;  and 
at  sixpence: — Ecclesiastical  precepts  in  reference  to  Catholic  Church 
Music  for  the  guidance  of  choirmasters  and  organists,  by  Provost  Mit- 
terer,  a  German  priest;  with  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool's  approbation. 
The  Society  now  publishes  a  Church  Music  Series  of  Gregorian  Masses 
at  a  penny  each. 

Nearer  home  we  have  : — 

A  Guide  in  Catholic  Church  Music  (Fischer,  Pustet,  Herder, 
Benziger,  ;^i.oo),  by  order  of  the  First  Provincial  Council  of  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul,  with  preface  by  Bishop  Marty,  declaring  the 
will  of  the  Council  of  Baltimore,  enjoining  the  singing  of  the  Proper 
of  the  Mass  and  the  Proper  of  Vespers  ;  and  urgently  wishing  that  the 
rectors,  teachers,  organists,  and  directors  of  choirs  select  the  sacred 
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music  for  the  use  of  churches  and  schools  from  the  catalogue  thus 
approved.  "In  looking  over  this  Guide,  not  a  few  may  wonder," 
Bishop  Marty  wrote,  "why  the  compositions  of  the  great  masters, 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Rossini,  etc.,  are  omitted.  First,  because, 
like  so  many  others  of  minor  note,  they  disregard  the  rules  of  the 
Church  prohibiting  the  repetition  of  the  priest^  s  intonation  at  the 
^ Gloria^  and  ^ Credo,'  and  other  unseemly  repetitions  or  curtail- 
ments of  the  sacred  text ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  composers 
primarily,  and  sometimes  exclusively,  intended  the  display  of  their 
talent  und  the  musical  enjoyment  of  the  audience.  .  .  .  Sublime  and 
touching  as  many  of  these  compositions  are,  they  would  fulfil  their 
real  purpose  if  heard  in  the  concert  hall,  or  even  in  the  church,  out- 
side the  time  of  the  liturgical  functions.  It  would  be  a  praiseworthy 
undertaking,  if  the  choirs  of  our  cathedrals  and  other  city  churches 
would  revive  the  custom  of  holding  from  time  to  time  oratorios  or 
sacred  concerts,  where  the  lovers  of  music  .  .  ,  might  enjoy  with 
undivided  attention  and  unalloyed  pleasure  the  grandeurs  and  beauties 
of  the  art,  which  in  Church  music  must  act  as  handmaid,  whilst  in 
[other]  sacred  music  it  is  admired  as  a  heaven -bom  queen."  But 
this  Guide  gives  a  large  field  to  work  in  ;  seeing  that  some  750  Masses 
are  named,  and  not  less  than  4,500  other  pieces  of  Church  music, 
which  also  are  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  laws,  on  fitness,  perfect 
words,  and  length.  The  pieces  are  marked  easy,  medium,  or  difficult. 
The  music  approved  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Diocesan  Commission  is 
also  thus  marked. 

The  Cincinnati  Commission  has  issued  official  Catalogues  of  Church 
Music  (Cincinnati:  Keating  &  Co.  $0.25).  They  contain  hun- 
dreds of  compositions  accepted  and  approved.  The  reasons  for  reject- 
ing others  are  given,  according  to  Rome's  direction. 

The  Dublin  Diocesan  Commission  published  a  list  of  music  (Dub- 
lin :  Gill  &  Co. ,  sixpence).  The  pieces  in  this  list  also  are  marked 
as  to  easy  or  difficult.  "The  abuse  of  omitting  the  Proper  of  the 
Mass  and  of  Vespers"  is  to  be  abolished.  Of  course  the  Church's 
Roman  rules  are  noted ;  described  as  "Synodal  (1879)  Regulations 
for  the  guidance  of  this  Commission,"  without  whose  approval  no 
music  is  to  be  sung  in  churches  or  in  chapels.  As  to  the  organ  : 
"military  marches,  operatic  overtures,  and  sentimental  airs"  are 
never  to  be  played. 

Lastly,  one  would  not  omit,  though  somewhat  dearer,  Dickinson's 
admirable  and  sympathetic  History  of  Western  Church  Music.     The 
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work  of  a  professor  at  Oberlin  College,  it  would  be  crowned  by  Pope 
Pius  X.     Romanior  Romanis — alas  ! 

W.  F.  P.  Stockley. 
Halifax,  N.  S. 


TRUE  INWARDNESS  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  CRISIS  IN  PRANCE. 

IT  is  the  fashion  of  many  Catholic  writers,  particularly  those 
whose  personal  or  social  relations  have  largely  been  confined 
to  favorite  French  chapels,  convents  and  confraternities,  to  de- 
scribe the  bulk  of  the  population  of  France  as  made  up  of  God- 
fearing people,  of  confiding  trustfulness,  betrayed  in  their  dearest 
rights  and  most  cherished  liberties  by  an  unworthy  clique  of  Jews, 
Protestants,  and  Freemasons  who  have  obtained  control  of  all 
branches  of  the  government  and  of  every  detail  of  State  adminis- 
tration. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  this  erro- 
neous impression,  however  sincerely  it  may  be  entertained.  The 
Government  of  France  is  precisely  what  a  majority  of  the  voting 
males  of  the  nation  have  made  it,  either  through  the  political 
divisions  of  the  respectable  opposition,  indifference,  or  inactivity 
of  those  who  share  their  views,  or  the  actual  religious  apostasy, 
formal  or  moral,  of  a  majority  of  the  electors.  All  these  factors, 
really,  have  combined  to  bring  about  the  religious  crisis  through 
which  France  is  now  passing. 

Certain  moral  causes  of  this  crisis,  not  flattering  to  national 
pride  and  rarely  touched  upon  by  Frenchmen,  as  contributing  to 
the  order  of  events,  are,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  existing  situation.  A  decay  of  faith  has  alone 
made  these  events  possible.  Take  any  given  year  of  recent  times 
and  study  the  plots  of  every  play  and  opera  brought  out,  during 
the  year,  upon  the  Parisian  stage ;  often  produced,  later,  in  the 
provinces  and,  perhaps,  adapted  to  the  American  stage,  after  such 
modifications  as  are  required  by  different  standards  of  public 
decency.  How  many  of  them,  in  plot  and  action,  hinge  upon 
one  immoral  theme,  ever  recurring ;  and  upon  what  theme  ?  It 
is  unnecessary  to  give  the  answer  to  anyone  who  has  lived  even 
six  months  in  France,  or  to  mention  it  to  those  who  have  read 
American  reviews  of  transplanted  comedies. 
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Study  the  art  world  of  Paris,  its  studios  and  schools,  and  the 
degradation  of  womanhood  (or  girlhood)  that  is  notoriously  a 
concomitant  of  art  life  in  Paris.  View  the  product  turned  out 
from  Parisian  studios  by  men  of  many  nations,  moulded,  however, 
by  the  French  school  of  modern  art,  particularly  in  sculpture,  as 
you  see  it  in  the  Luxembourg  and  in  the  annual  salons.  Compare 
such  work  with  the  chaste  nudities  of  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican 
and  of  the  Italian  government.  Which  school  of  art  shows  more 
marked  evidences  of  national  decadence,  that  of  pagan  Greece 
and  Rome,  or  that  of  the  France  of  to-day?  It  will  be  objected 
that  Paris  is  not  the  whole  of  France.  Quite  true,  but  Paris  sets 
the  standard  of  public  taste  for  all  France,  and  the  artists  of  Paris 
are  drawn  from  various  provinces  of  the  country.  A  perusal  of 
seventy  per  cent,  of  French  fiction  of  the  last  twenty  years  will 
demonstrate  that  it  is  more  or  less  saturated  with  immorality,  in 
ever  increasing  proportion,  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  normal 
immorality,  but  that  of  ancient  Greece  and  of  Lesbos. 

Finally,  to  know  the  France  of  to-day  it  is  necessary  to  peruse 
the  works  of  French  medical  writers,  like  Doctors  Garnier  and 
Martineau  and  others  quoted  by  them.  The  conjugal  relations, 
as  there  revealed,  imply  a  state  of  affairs  that  probably  has  no 
parallel  elsewhere  in  Christendom.  All  ranks  of  social  life  are 
drawn  upon  to  form  these  studies  of  a  dying  nation.  Free-thinkers 
desire  to  tear  out,  root  and  branch,  a  Christianity  they  have  been 
taxed  to  support  and  which  a  majority  (of  the  men,  at  least),  have 
ceased  to  practise,  as  medical  researches  indirectly  but  effectively 
demonstrate. 

Free-thinking  Radicals  and  SociaHsts  of  France  differ,  how- 
ever, from  unbelievers  or  agnostics  of  every  other  race  and 
nation.  Not  only  will  the  French  sceptic  have  naught  of  Almighty 
God  himself,  but  no  one  else  in  France  is  to  be  allowed  to  have 
any  part  or  lot  with  Him,  if  Radicals  and  Socialists  can  prevent 
or  hamper  it.  For  that  reason  alone  do  I  presume  to  attack  them, 
by  a  plain  statement  of  the  events  that  have  followed  the  adoption 
of  the  Law  on  Associations,  given,  wherever  possible,  in  chrono- 
logical order. 

Every  sign  and  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith  is  an  affront  to 
those  who  deny  God  and  His  Church  to  themselves  and,  as  far 
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as  possible,  to  their  neighbors  also.  Even  the  Cross  of  Christ 
is  considered  repugnant  to  "  Republican  "  ideas,  in  that  monstrous 
perversion  of  terms  that  have  in  the  United  States  a  noble  mean- 
ing and  significance.  Thus,  in  Aries,  on  August  24,  1901,  the 
Municipal  Council,  preside^  over  by  the  Mayor,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution to  have  all  crosses  upon  the  public  highways,  streets, 
squares,  and  promenades  lowered  without  delay.  The  decent 
portion  of  the  population  hoped  that  the  resolution  might  remain 
a  dead  letter.  In  this  they  were  disappointed.  Crosses  previously 
standing  upon  the  Place  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Place  La- 
martine  were  taken  down.  This  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
women,  a  delegation  of  whom  called  upon  the  Mayor  of  Aries. 
That  functionary  displayed  what  some  thought  a  certain  sense  of 
decency,  and  what  others  regarded  as  showing  the  white  feather. 
The  Mayor  promised  the  women  that  he  would  resubmit  the 
question  to  the  Municipal  Council  and  that,  meanwhile,  the  other 
crosses  would  be  allowed  to  remain  standing.  This  action  of  the 
Mayor  was  evidently  considered  by  voters  almost  as  a  betrayal 
of  trust.  Apostate  Catholics  had  elected  an  anti-religious 
Municipal  Council,  and  they  desired  that  the  wishes  of  this  dis- 
reputable majority  should  be  respected,  Christmas  week  was 
selected  by  "  free-thinkers  "  of  Aries  as  an  appropriate  time  for 
taking  the  law  in  their  own  hands.  On  the  night  of  Saturday 
before  Christmas  of  1901,  the  weather  being  stormy  and  the 
night  dark,  these  "  free-thinkers,"  either  with  their  own  hands,  or 
by  assistance  of  municipal  workmen,  tore  down  the  crucifixes  and 
crosses  in  every  street  and  public  square  of  Aries.  Crosses  which 
even  revolutionists  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  respected,  were 
torn  down  by  these  enlightened  thinkers  of  this  day  and  gene- 
ration. Persons  going  to  early  Mass  saw,  with  amazement,  this 
result  of  "  free  thought."  A  search  was  instituted  for  the  rem- 
nants of  all  these  symbols  of  our  salvation.  Fragments  of  them 
were  picked  up  from  the  sewers  and  from  the  waters  of  the  Rhone. 
One  twisted  image  of  Christ  our  Lord,  that  had  been  wrenched 
from  the  cross,  was  fished  out  of  the  mire  by  the  Pont-des- 
Flaneurs.  Several  thousand  persons,  not  yet  liberated  from 
worn-out  "superstitions"  that  the  majority  have  abandoned,  gath- 
ered to  remove  this  image  of  the  Saviour  whom  French  Radicals 
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and  Socialists  repudiate.  These  benighted  Catholics  carried  the 
distorted  image,  in  impromptu  procession,  past  the  house  of  the 
Mayor.  There  they  paused  long  enough  to  make  a  demon- 
stration of  their  indignation.  So  boisterous  did  they  become,  in 
their  wild,  unreasoning  protest  against  the  reign  of  "  free  thought," 
that  gendarmes  and  police  felt  compelled  to  restrain  them,  par- 
ticularly when  some  of  the  crowd  tried  to  force  an  entrance  into 
the  Mayor's  house.  Several  "  free-thinkers,"  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  outrage  of  the  night  before,  were  rather  roughly  handled. 
The  Mayor  decided  to  wash  his  hands  of  it,  after  the  fashion  of 
Pilate,  and  he  had  a  poster  placed  in  conspicuous  localities,  ex- 
pressing his  disapprobation  of  the  act  of  the  iconoclasts. 

When  the  Jesuits  decided,  in  view  of  the  Law  on  Associations, 
to  disperse.  Fathers  du  Lac,  de  Keraoul,  Caruel  and  Gondeau 
preferred  secularization  to  exile,  and  found  private  lodgings  in 
different  quarters  of  Paris,  accepting  invitations  to  preach,  during 
the  following  Advent,  in  five  churches  of  the  metropolis.  M. 
Andre,  the  most  pliant  judicial  tool  of  the  last  and  present 
Premiers,  initiated  prosecutions  against  the  Fathers  giving  these 
Advent  sermons  in  Paris,  and  similar  prosecutions  were  instituted 
in  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles,  against  Jesuits  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  same  offence.  The  Society  of  Jesus  had  not  applied 
for  authorization  (knowing  it  would  only  be  refused,  if  asked  for), 
and  preaching  the  word  of  God  to  sinners  constituted  for  them  a 
violation  of  law  which  must  be  punished.  Four  of  the  Fathers 
had  committed  this  heinous  offence  in  Paris,  and  three  others  had 
served  as  professors  in  the  Catholic  Institute  of  the  same  city. 
Fathers  de  La  Barre,  Bainvel  and  Auriault  had  applied  to  Rome 
to  be  detached  from  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Cardinal  Gotti,  at  that 
time  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  re- 
sponded to  each,  that :  "  Considering  present  circumstances,  the 
Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars  relieves  the  petitioner  of 
the  bond  referred  to  in  his  request,  and  accords  to  him  the  faculty 
to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop  who  shall  receive  him."  The  three  priests  last  named 
had  become  professors  of  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris,  and, 
although  canonically  secularized,  they  nevertheless  were  held  to 
have  violated  article  14  of  the  Law  on  Associations,  which  inter- 
dicts teaching  to  members  of  unauthorized  Congregations. 
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A  ministerial  circular  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  of  very  recent 
date,  had  expressly  declared :  "  The  fact  of  having  belonged  to  a 
Congregation  does  not  create  a  sort  oi  diminutio  capitis  in  regard  to 
the  former  congregationist  and  does  not  cut  him  off,  without  doubt, 
forever  and  ever,  from  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  parish."  Little 
did  that  signify,  however ;  Jesuits  still  existed  in  Austria,  Spain, 
England,  and  the  United  States.  Therefore  the  Society  of  Jesus 
still  exists,  in  spite  of  the  Law  on  Associations,  and  any  French- 
man who  is,  or  who  ever  has  been,  a  Jesuit,  is  forever  stamped 
with  disqualification  legally  to  teach,  to  preach  in  any  French 
church  or  chapel,  or  publicly  to  exercise  his  ministry  for  the 
sanctification  and  salvation  of  souls.  Such  is  the  ruling  by  which 
Premier  Combes  and  his  pliant  judicial  tools  have  prostituted 
their  high  office  to  satisfy  the  anti-religious  passions  that  prevail, 
to  the  disgrace  and  dishonor  of  the  French  name  and  nation. 

Governmental  ideas  of  the  supervision  of  education  were  illus- 
trated by  a  circular  sent  out  during  the  Ministry  of  Waldeck- 
Rousseau.  Professors  of  the  University  had  previously  been 
forbidden  to  lend  their  services  to  free  (that  is.  Catholic)  institu- 
tions of  education,  and  this  order  had  aroused  comparatively  little 
protest.  This  perhaps  encouraged  the  Government  to  develop 
still  more  boldly  the  "  Republican  "  idea.  The  next  ministerial 
circular  prohibited  professors  of  State  lyceums  and  colleges  from 
giving  even  private  and  individual  lessons  to  students  not  belong- 
ing to  State  institutions.  The  administration,  notwithstanding, 
reserved  the  right  to  authorize  lessons  of  this  kind,  but  only  in 
cases  where  parents  would  formally  declare  their  intention,  later 
on,  to  confide  their  children  to  the  State  University. 

Under  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  Combes,  departmental  prefects 
have  realized,  as  never  before,  that  constant  watchfulness  is  the 
price  of  liberty.  Thus  only  was  the  Republic  "  saved "  from 
encroachments  of  "  clericalism  "  in  the  department  of  the  Loire- 
Inferieure,  as  the  following  decree  will  show : 

"  In  view  of  the  law  of  April  5,  1884  ;  in  view  of  the  circular 
dated  May  21,  1901,  to  the  Mayors  of  the  Department  of  the  Loire- 
Inferieure,  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  of  Administrative  Acts ;  and 
whereas  the  report  of  the  Sub-prefect  of  Chateaubriant,  dated  De- 
cember 12,  1901,  making  known  that,  December  8,  1901,  M.  Garde, 
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Mayor  of  Treffieux,  surrounded  by  his  Municipal  Council,  has,  in  the 
Church,  after  Vespers,  before  the  assembled  faithful,  consecrated  his 
commune  to  the  Sacred  Heart ;  considering  that,  in  giving  himself  to 
a  manifestation  of  this  nature,  the  Mayor  of  Treffieux  has  misconstrued 
the  liberty  of  conscience  of  those  under  his  charge  and  exceeded  the 
powers  which  are  derived  from  his  office  ;  it  is  decreed  that  M.  Garde, 
Mayor  of  Treffieux,  is  suspended  for  one  month  from  his  functions  as 
Mayor. 

(Signed)         Eugene  Ripault,  Prefect.'^ 

The  same  governmental  espionage  prevails  everywhere  in  this 
so-called  Republic.  Thus,  a  charity  sermon,  announced  in  Douai, 
for  January,  1902,  by  the  former  Jesuit,  Father  Caruel,  was  pro- 
hibited by  an  official  of  the  Government,  At  Orleans  a  sale  had 
been  organized  by  some  good  ladies  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catho- 
lic schools  which  existed  there  in  January,  1902.  In  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  these  faithful  women,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  announced 
that  an  administrative  intervention  had  forbidden  the  holding  of 
this  sale  where  it  ordinarily  took  place. 

During  the  ministry  of  so-called  "  Republican  Defence,"  of 
Waldeck-Rousseau  and,  still  more  markedly,  in  the  Cabinet  of 
M.  Combes,  provincial  agents  of  the  Government  have  found  their 
inspiration  and  impetus  to  an  anti-religious  policy  in  the  public 
acts  of  Ministers  of  the  Council.  Thus  M.  de  Lanessan,  Minister 
of  the  Navy  in  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Cabinet,  suppressed  the 
naval  commemoration  of  Good  Friday,  then  abrogated  the  obli- 
gation, previously  existing,  of  attending  Mass  and  public  prayers 
on  French  naval  vessels,  and  directed  the  tri-color  to  remain  at 
the  masthead  during  the  hours  of  service  on  shipboard,  no  longer 
allowing  it  to  be  replaced  by  the  Mass-flag,  as  had  hitherto  been 
the  custom.  In  defending  his  action  in  the  French  Senate,  M, 
de  Lanessan  said  that,  in  issuing  this  order,  he  had  obeyed  three 
principles :  first,  to  assure  on  board  French  naval  vessels,  and  in 
naval  schools  and  establishments,  the  most  complete  liberty  of 
conscience ;  second,  to  respect  the  practice  of  worship  on  ship- 
board ;  third,  that  no  man  could  be  obliged  to  perform  any  act 
whatsoever  contrary  to  his  faith.  Then  he  added :  "  To  oblige 
Protestants,  Israelites  and  Freethinkers  to  take  part  in  prayer,  is 
to  constrain  them  to  an  act  of  which  their  conscience  disapproves. 
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I  have  sought  to  leave  to  each  the  right  to  say  his  prayers  in 
suppressing  physical  and  moral  constraint."  There  are  so  few 
Protestant  and  Jewish  believers  among  either  officers  or  men  in 
the  French  navy,  that  it  is  evident  that  this  tender  solicitude  for 
sensitive  free-thinkers  who  might  otherwise  be  constrained  to  an 
act  of  which  their  conscience  disapproves  was  a  cheap  exhibition  of 
political  clap-trap,  or  a  pitiable  exhibition  of  anti-religious  ani- 
mosity. More  likely  the  latter,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  same 
Minister's  subsequent  acts. 

The  active  part  that  the  Masonic  fraternity  has  taken  in  this 
anti-religious  campaign  has  repeatedly  been  shown  by  the  public 
acts  of  Masonic  lodges,  as  well  as  by  the  behavior  of  individual 
Masons,  who  have  marked  the  contrast  between  the  body 
of  Masons  in  the  United  States,  comprising  many  men,  both 
clerical  and  lay,  of  the  broadest  tolerance,  and  the  infidels  and 
scoffers  of  the  fraternity  in  France.  Once  the  French  lodges 
were  homes  of  freedom  (political,  at  least)  and  liberty.  What 
they  are  to-day.  Masons  themselves  shall  reveal.  They  selected 
the  night  of  Good  Friday  in  March,  1902,  for  a  grand  banquet 
of  three  hundred  covers.  The  banquet  was  styled  "  Dinner  of 
Reason,"  and  it  was  announced  and  held  "  in  commemoration  of 
all  the  Crucified  of  Free  Thought."  The  dinner  took  place  in 
the  Masonic  Temple  of  the  Grand  Orient  on  the  Rue  Cadet,  Paris. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  this  event  is  the  list  of  the  "  crucified 
of  free  thought!'  They  were:  "Socrates,  Jesus,  Anus,  Hypatia, 
the  Vaudois,  Victims  of  the  Inquisition,  Etienne  Dolet,  Victims  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  Giordano  Bruno  Vanini,  Campanella,  Galileo, 
Pascal,  Victims  of  the  Dragonnades,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Calas,  the 
Chevalier  de  La  Barre,  Hugo,  the  Dead  of  the  Commune, 
Tolstoi. 

Ostentatious  disregard  of  a  day  still  held  sacred  by  millions 
of  French  people  was  not  confined  to  Masons.  Under  the  head- 
ing :  "  Liberty  of  Conscience  in  the  Lyceums,"  the  following  item 
appeared  in  a  reliable  French  paper  : 

* '  We  read  in  the  Voix  Nationale :  '  We  are  in  a  position  to  affirm 
that,  in  one  at  least  of  the  great  Lyceums  of  Paris,  there  have  been 
circulated  among  the  pupils  lists  of  adhesion  and  of  subscription  to  a 
grand  banquet  (literally  banquet gras)  of  Good  Friday.'  " 
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M.  de  Lanessan,  whose  tender  solicitude  for  the  consciences  of 
free-thinkers  of  the  Navy  I  have  just  noticed,  availed  himself  of 
Good  Friday  of  the  same  year  to  emphasize  his  antagonism  to 
Catholic  faith  and  practice.  Not  only  did  he  refuse  (according  to 
good  authority),  leave  of  absence  on  Good  Friday  to  employes  of 
the  Navy  Department,  but  he  made  his  refusal  more  offensive  by 
offering  them  a  holiday  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  Easter  week, 
Easter  Monday  being  (if  I  remember  rightly)  a  general  holiday 
throughout  France. 

Although  M.  de  Lanessan  had  cancelled  the  obligation  of  the 
ships-company  on  war  vessels  to  hear  Mass  on  Sundays,  rather 
than  have  even  one  stray  free-thinking  sailor  "  constrained  "  to  "  an 
act  which  his  conscience  disapproves','  he  refused  the  request  of 
eight  thousand  persons  who  signed  a  petition  in  favor  of  a  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  ancient  custom  of  naval  observance  of  Good 
Friday  in  the  ports  of  France.  Of  such  men  was  the  Cabinet  of 
Wal deck- Rousseau  composed,  the  Ministry  of  so-called  "  Repub- 
lican Defence." 

Provincial  officials  of  the  Ministry  were  worthy  of  their  chiefs. 
About  the  middle  of  Lent  of  1902,  the  Prefect  of  the  Department 
of  the  Haute- Vienne  had  the  Crucifix  removed  from  all  communal 
schools  of  Vigen.  The  Mayor  protested  by  letter  against  this 
measure  and  disassociated  himself  from  it  by  a  poster,  placarded 
upon  all  the  walls  of  the  commune,  recalling  the  fact  that,  in  the 
thirty  years  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  affairs,  no  such  monstrous 
attack  upon  the  principles  of  tolerance  and  liberty  had  ever  been 
committed.  Parents  of  children  attending  the  schools  were  still 
less  imbued  with  the  sort  of  "  Republican  principles  "  now  actuat- 
ing a  majority  in  France,  for  they  sent  their  little  ones  to  school 
with  crucifixes  hung  around  their  necks. 

M.  Leygues,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  Ministry,  was  not  behind  his  ministerial  associates  in 
anti-religious  zeal.  The  apostate  majority  sustaining  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  in  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  desiring  to 
cripple  and,  if  possible,  destroy  the  standing  and  usefulness  of  the 
Catholic  College  Stanislaus,  of  Paris,  cut  down  the  appropriation 
with  a  view  to  having  that  College  withdrawn  from  participation 
in  the  competitive  examination  annually  held  for  University 
degrees. 
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The  Stanislaus  College  had  often  been  classed  as  the  first  and 
always  among  the  best  of  French  University  establishments,  and 
interfered  with  the  great  work  of  de-Christianizing  France.  It 
was  therefore  advisable  to  cripple  it ;  but  even  the  supporters  of  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  hesitated  about  doing  so  in  a  summary  man- 
ner, and  undertook  the  work  in  the  guise  of  a  reduction  in  appro- 
priations. Accordingly  it  was  decided  in  Parliament  that  the 
status  of  students  of  Stanislaus  College  would  not  be  altered 
before  1904.  In  fact,  M.  Leygues  himself  had  pointed  out  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  the  impossibility  of  immediately  placing,  in 
other  institutions,  professors  aggregated  to  Stanislaus  College. 

In  the  face  of  this  fact,  however,  M.  Leygues  issued  a  decree, 
in  May,  1902,  when  students  of  this  college  were  nearing  the  end 
of  their  scholastic  year,  refusing  to  all  of  them  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  University  Examination.  This  gross  injustice  to 
students  who,  being  near  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year,  were  un- 
able to  enter  any  other  institution,  had  but  one  apparent  motive 
in  M.  Leygues, — enmity  to  religious  education.  That  was  seem- 
ingly enough  for  M.  Leygues,  who  finds  his  literary  and  ethical 
inspiration  in  the  literature  and  life  of  pagan  Greece  and  Rome, 
in  French  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  French  philos- 
ophy of  the  eighteenth.  In  fact  he  tells  us  that  this  last  named 
literature  and  philosophy  have  "  emancipated  the  human  spirit." 
Of  course  he  finds  his  political  inspiration  in  the  Revolution  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  glory  and  pride  of  men  of  his  type. 

In  a  public  letter  to  his  constituents,  published  in  May,  1902, 
M.  Brisson,  one  of  the  most  venomous  enemies  of  the  Religious 
Orders  in  France,  declared :  "  Democracy  has  triumphed  over 
the  politics  of  the  Sacred  Heart ! "  He  spoke  not  untruly, 
although,  to  be  exact,  his  allusion  was  political  rather  than  reli- 
gious. One  of  the  triumphs  of  "  Democracy  over  the  politics  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,"  in  the  social  order,  has  been  the  law  of  1884, 
which  reestablished  divorce.  On  behalf  of  this  law,  it  was  argued 
that  there  were  many  ill-assorted  unions  of  wretchedly  unhappy 
people,  living  in  sin,  who  would,  if  divorced,  form  happier  unions 
and  live  henceforward  in  peace  and  purity.  M.  Louis  Legrand, 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  is  my 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  sum  of  adulteries  has  notably 
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increased  since  the  adoption  of  divorce.  Divorce  is  so  swiftly 
decreed  in  France  that  in  one  session  only  of  the  civil  tribunal  of 
the  Seine  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  divorces  were  granted. 
There  is,  at  least,  one  private  detective  agency  in  Paris  (and  I 
believe  there  are  others),  which  not  only  furnishes  agents  to 
shadow  husbands  and  wives  suspected  of  misconduct,  but  which 
also  supplies  both  male  and  female  agents  for  patrons  who  desire, 
with  their  aid,  to  establish  cases  of  unfaithfulness  on  their  own 
part,  more  or  less  technical,  as  patrons  may  decide. 

The  awful  disaster  of  Saint  Pierre  was  an  event  which  might 
naturally  have  been  supposed  calculated  to  weld  all  human  hearts 
together  and  to  cause  men,  for  a  time,  to  forget  their  political  and 
religious  differences.  Not  so  in  France,  however.  Some  well- 
meaning  persons  organized  a  solemn  Requiem  Mass,  to  be  held 
in  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  and  designed  to  assume  the  character  of 
a  national  funeral,  or  memorial  service,  commemorative  of  those 
who  had  perished.  Only  in  this  sense  did  members  of  the  French 
Ministerial  Cabinet  attend,  but  their  attendance,  from  any  motive, 
might  have  been  expected  to  escape  censure.  It  certainly  did  not. 
The  mere  announcement  of  the  Mass  was  the  occasion  for  fierce 
denunciation  on  the  part  of  the  paper  La  Lanterne,  which  styled 
the  Requiem  Mass  "  an  insult  to  all  the  Republican  party."  This 
journalistic  supporter  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry  declared 
it  to  be  a  crime  thus  "  to  prostitute  the  Republic  at  the  foot  of 
Catholic  altars."  Republicans  attending  were  warned  that  they 
would  "  sully  great  principles  in  the  contact  with  Holy  Water." 

The  most  galling  feature  of  this  base  treachery  to  the  Republic 
was  the  fact  that  cards  of  admission  to  this  memorial  service  were 
issued,  or  at  least  distributed,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies. 
The  indignation  of  La  Lanterne  knew  no  bounds.  The  Govern- 
ment was  accused  of  having  "  compounded  with  the  enemy," 
and  of  having  "  humbled  reason  before  dogma." 

After  the  passage  of  the  Law  on  Associations  parliamentary 
elections  were  held  and,  with  this  infamous  measure  of  proscrip- 
tion and  persecution  staring  them  in  the  face,  the  voters  of  France 
elected  to  Parliament  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  which 
the  anti-religious  policy  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry 
obtained  an  increased  majority.     It  is  significant  of  the  character 
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of  that  majority,  now  in  power,  that  out  of  more  than  five  hundred 
deputies  in  the  Chamber  over  four  hundred  of  them  are  Free- 
masons. Some  French  people  deplore  what  they  characterize 
the  "mad  impatience  of  our  reformers  who,  in  1848,  caused 
France  to  pass  from  a  suffrage  of  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
thousand  electors  to  nearly  ten  million  voters,  plunged  in  igno- 
rance." Certainly  the  results  of  thirty-five  years  of  a  parliamentary 
regime,  based  upon  this  increased  and  enlarged  electorate,  are  not 
calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  universal  suffrage  throughout 
the  world,  and  they  have  perhaps  justified  the  belief  of  some  that 
the  French,  as  a  people,  are  by  nature  and  temperament  wholly 
incapable  of  self-government. 

M.  Emile  Combes  succeeded  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  after  the 
latter's  resignation,  as  President  of  the  Ministerial  Council,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Worship.  Originally  trained  for 
the  priesthood,  M.  Combes  had  abandoned  that  career  after 
receiving  minor  orders  and  the  sub-diaconate.  Later,  he  was  a 
country  doctor  and  had  served  some  years  in  the  Senate.  Hav- 
ing cut  loose  from  all  dogmatic  faith,  his  chief  delight  is  to  tyran- 
nize over  all  those  who  still  retain  any  definite  belief,  an  occu- 
pation which  his  position  as  Minister  of  Public  Worship  and 
Premier  has  enabled  him  to  exercise  constantly. 

One  of  his  first  official  acts  was  to  place  the  whole  machinery 
of  governmental  administration  throughout  France  upon  an  anti- 
religious  basis,  adherence  to  his  anti-Christian  policy  to  be  main- 
tained by  a  system  of  partisanship  and  political  favoritism.  To 
attain  this  end  he  sent  out  the  following  circular  letter  to  depart- 
mental prefects,  who  everywhere  represent  the  national  govern- 
ment, in  its  tremendous  pressure,  constantly  exercised,  not  only 
by  a  system  of  espionage,  but  frequently  by  removal  from  office 
of  such  local  authorities  as  will  not  lend  themselves  to  the  des- 
potic will  of  the  Premier.     The  circular  read : 

"Universal  suffrage  has  declared  itself  once  more,  and  in  a  par- 
ticularly striking  way,  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Republican  institutions,  and  the  Cabinet  over  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  preside  has  the  duty  and  firm  will  not  to  lag  behind 
its  indications. 

"  To  lead  to  good  the  democratic  work,  so  happily  inaugurated  by 
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the  preceding  Ministry,  I  have  need  of  your  most  loyal  and  most 
resolute  cooperation,  and  of  that  of  all  functionaries  who  hold  any  part 
whatsoever  of  the  public  power. 

"You  are,  in  your  department,  Monsieur  the  Prefect,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  central  power  and  the  delegate  of  all  the  Ministers. 
In  this  title,  it  belongs  to  you  to  exercise  under  your  responsibility  a 
political  action  upon  all  the  public  services  :  their  heads,  if  they  enjoy 
a  certain  autonomy,  in  that  which  concerns  the  transaction  of  admin- 
istrative business,  and  depending,  from  this  point  of  view,  upon  their 
hierarchical  superiors,  should  never  forget  that  they  have  a  strict 
obligation  to  conform  themselves  to  your  political  direction. 

"Your  authority  over  them  will  be  asmuch  more  efficacio  us  as, 
conforming  yourself  to  the  principles  from  which  the  Government  draws 
its  inspiration,  your  attitude  will  be  clearly  and  resolutely  Republican, 
so  that  all  your  acts  shall  tend  to  recognize  the  confidence  it  has 
placed  in  you. 

* '  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  add  that,  if  in  your  administration  you 
owe  justice  to  all,  without  distinction  of  opinion  or  of  party,  your  duty 
commands  you  to  reserve  the  favors  of  which  you  dispose  only  for  those 
of  your  administrators  who  have  given  unequivocal  proof s  of  fidelity  to 
Republican  institutions. 

* '  I  have  placed  myself  in  agreement  with  my  colleagues  of  the 
Cabinet  so  that  no  nomination,  no  advancement  of  a  functionary  be- 
longing to  your  department  can  be  made  without  your  having  been  pre- 
viously consulted. 

"  I  have  confidence,  Monsieur  the  Prefect,  that  you  will  not  lose 
sight  of  these  recommendations.  However,  the  Government  can  tol- 
erate neither  the  least  hesitation  nor  the  least  faltering  on  the  part  of 
functionaries  to  whom  it  delegates  its  authority  and  whose  first  duty 
is  absolute  attachment  to  the  Republic. ' ' 

The  real  meaning  of  this  official  pronunciamento  is  veiled  in 
high-sounding  phrases  and  lofty  terms,  characteristic  of  French 
indirectness.  The  "  democratic  work  "  inaugurated  by  the  pre- 
ceding Ministry  was  the  destruction  of  religious  orders  of  men  and 
women  and  the  crushing  out  of  religious  education  in  France. 
The  "  principles  from  which  the  Government  draws  its  inspiration  " 
are  anti-Christian  principles,  and,  though  styled  Republican  by  an 
apostate  majority,  they  are  a  blasphemy  against  the  memory  of 
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Washington,  of  La  Fayette,  and  of  all  founders  and  patriots  of  a 
genuine  (not  a  spurious)  Republic. 

No  civil  servant  dares  to  send  his  children  to  a  religious  school, 
unless  he  is  prepared  for  an  early  dismissal.  Any  flinching  on 
the  part  of  Prefects  in  driving  from  their  homes  old  and  infirm 
priests,  monks,  nuns,  brothers,  and  sisterhoods,  heretofore  engaged 
in  religious  education,  is  a  direct  evidence  of  the  "  hesitation  "  and 
"faltering"  which  the  Government  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate. 

A  week  after  the  issuance  of  this  circular.  Prefects  were  com- 
pelled to  give  substantial  proof  of  their  "  absolute  attachment  to 
the  Republic,"  by  closing  (under  orders  from  the  Government) 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Catholic  schools,  conducted  in  forty- 
five  departments  of  France  by  religious  Congregations  authorized 
by  the  Government  under  former  administrations.  In  view  of  this 
general  authorization  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  apply  for 
specific  authorization  for  each  separate  school,  subsequently  opened 
by  members  of  these  authorized  Congregations.  Nor  was  such 
authorization  legally  required.  When  the  Law  on  Associations 
was  under  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  was  asked  by  M.  Denys  Cochin  whether  or  not  the  new 
law  would  abrogate  former  laws  which  assured  liberty  of  secondary 
instruction,  Waldeck- Rousseau's  reply  was :  "  Not  the  least  in 
the  world  !  Liberty  of  instruction  remains  intact,  and  members  of 
authorized  Congregations  will  continue  to  enjoy  that  liberty  for  the 
same  reason  as  other  citizens.  The  new  law  is  outside  the  ques- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  instruction ;  it  does  not  even  touch  that." 

It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  Waldeck-Rousseau  deliber- 
ately was  false  in  his  formal  and  public  assurances  regarding  the 
application  of  the  Law  on  Associations,  by  which  assurances 
he  was  able  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  majority  for  his  law  of 
proscription.  Every  one  of  his  public  declarations  has  been  re- 
pudiated by  his  successor,  although  that  successor  is  reasonably 
believed  to  have  been  selected  by  himself  to  carry  out  a  despicable 
work  which  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  was  too  cowardly  or  too  poUtic 
to  undertake  in  person.  He  has  since  thought  it  necessary  to  his 
own  reputation  as  a  publicist,  if  not  as  a  man,  to  disavow  and  dis- 
associate himself  from  some  of  Combes'  misinterpretations  and 
subversions  of  law. 
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According  to  the  ideas  of  the  Combes  Ministry,  every  house 
or  school  where  there  is  a  member  of  a  religious  institute  is  an 
establishment  of  the  institute.  If  a  lay  person  opened  or  directed 
a  school  in  an  establishment  owned  by  himself,  the  mere  employ- 
ment there  of  one  member  of  a  religious  Congregation  would 
suffice  for  the  school  to  be  considered  a  Congregational  school, 
and  proceeded  against  accordingly. 

F.  W.  Parsons. 

Paris,  France. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  BIBLE  CLASS. 


THERE  were  two  new  applicants  for  membership  in  our  Bible 
Class, — both  ladies.  The  elder  of  the  two  had  been  a  student 
of  Chicago  University,  attended  lectures  by  Professor  Harper,  and 
made  a  tour  of  the  East — Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria.  Cousin  Harry 
said  she  was  remarkably  clever  and  that  no  doubt  she  knew  more 
about  the  Bible  than  all  of  us  together.  She  boarded  at  a  Ladies* 
Club  in  the  neighborhood,  and,  having  heard  of  our  meetings  for 
Scriptural  studies,  had  expressed  a  desire  to  join  us.  Hertha  was 
opposed,  on  principle,  to  new-comers,  after  she  had  heard  the  eulo- 
gies of  the  lady's  intellectual  accomplishments  related  by  Harry,  and 
endorsed  by  Uncle  Ike  who  had  met  the  lady  at  the  Conservatory, 
where  they  had  discussed  our  Bible  Class.  None  of  us  had  yet  seen 
her. 

' '  How  does  she  look  ? ' ' 

"  Charming  !"  ejaculated  imclc. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  charming?"  said  Hertha,  a  little  nettled. 
"  You  men  call  everything  charming,  if  you  imagine  there  are  brains 
at  the  end  of  it.  After  all,  it's  the  heart  that  does  the  best  thinking, 
as  the  professor  said. ' ' 

"Why,  I  mean  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  a  man  or  woman  of 
aesthetic  tastes  to  keep  this  lady  out  of  sight. ' ' 

**  Pshaw  !  do  you  mean  she  is  good-looking?  " 

"Aye!" 

* '  Does  she  dress  well  ?  ' ' 

"Tailor-made  gown,  of  Parisian  pattern;  you   couldn't  mistake 
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it.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  discuss  a  stranger  and  prospective  guest  in 
this  fashion.     You  will  see  her  of  course  at  the  next  class." 

When  at  the  opening  of  the  lecture  the  following  Thursday  Hertha 
entered  the  room,  she  found  the  lady  engaged  in  conversation  with 
the  professor,  who  had  come  somewhat  earlier  than  usual  by  way  of 
compensating  us  for  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  he  shortened  his 
previous  lecture. 

"Miss  Andrew,  allow  me  to  present  my  cousin  Hertha." 

The  plump  little  lady,  dressed  in  dark  grey,  bowed  and  put  out 
her  hand,  with  a  rather  cordial  smile  that  appeared  to  borrow  a  touch 
of  refined  penetration  from  a  pair  of  bluish-grey  eyes,  though  the  face 
might  otherwise  have  belonged  to  any  English  country  lass  out  of  her 
teens. 

Hertha  was  reconciled.  She  said  that  they  expected  another  lady 
who  was  to  join  them  that  morning  for  the  first  time.  Just  then  the 
new  arrival  was  ushered  in  and  introduced.  She  was  quite  young, 
and,  feeling  at  home  in  our  circle,  she  walked  over  at  once  to  the 
large  map  of  the  Nile  region  and  Arabia  on  which  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea  had  been  traced  by  the  intelligent  pencil  of 
Harry. 

We  all  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  chart,  and  the  professor  in  a 
few  words  explained  to  the  new  members  of  our  class  the  scope  of  the 
previous  lectures,  so  as  to  put  them  au  courant  with  the  topic  on 
which  he  would  continue  to  speak  to-day. 

"But  there  is  no  water  where  the  Israelites  passed,"  said  the 
young  lady  ;   "  did  they  come  through  the  Isthmus  ?" 

"Yes,  but  the  Isthmus  was  at  the  time  of  Moses  covered  with 
water,  forming  a  shallow  basin  between  several  deeper  seas  or  lakes, 
which  connected  the  main  body  of  the  Red  Sea  with  the  marshes 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast.  This  basin  had  been  dried  up  by  the 
action  of  a  hot  wind  passing  over  it  during  the  night,  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  Moses  ;  it  filled  again  at  the  rise  of  the  tide  from  both 
sides,  after  the  Egyptians,  in  pursuit  of  the  Jews,  had  entered  the 
seemingly  dry  lagoon." 

Here  Harry  produced  another  chart,  showing  the  depressions  of 
the  soil  along  the  present  route  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Lakes.  ^ 

"I  have  just  read  a  quite  recently  published  novel,"  said  the 

'  See  The  Dolphin  for  December,  1903,  page  672. 
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young  lady,  "in  which  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  is  described  in  a 
manner  that  would  indicate  that  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  actually 
receded,  or  rather  separated,  under  the  mighty  sweep  of  a  terrific 
storm,  and  were  thus  held  apart  by  the  force  of  the  winds  until  the 
Jewish  host  had  passed  the  shallow  ford ;  after  which  there  was  a  sud- 
den collapse,  the  waters  joining  from  both  sides  and  enveloping  the 
Egyptians  who  had  rushed  in  pursuit.  Is  this  not  more  in  conformity 
with  the  Biblical  account  ?  ' ' 

**  Perhaps  more  conformable  with  the  cherished  tradition  which 
thus  pictured  the  event  in  the  literal  terms  of  the  Sacred  Text.  But 
the  study  of  the  locality  and  of  the  modes  of  Oriental  expression,  the 
meaning  of  which  we  glean  from  newly-discovered  accounts  of  these 
same  events  in  contemporary  and  even  earlier  forms  than  the  Books  of 
Moses,  have  led  modem  scholars  and  historians  to  interpret  the  im- 
agery of  the  Bible  in  a  manner  more  agreeable  to  the  evidences  of 
sense,  which,  without  detracting  from  the  miraculous  nature  of  the 
occurrence,  strips  it  of  the  grotesque  or  needlessly  extravagant  ele- 
ment. I  have  read  The  Yoke,  by  Miss  Miller,  to  which  no  doubt  you 
refer,  and  think  it  a  beautifully  written  story.  The  author  shows  her 
love  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  one  cannot  but  admire  the  reverent  in- 
genuity with  which  she  pictures  the  scene  of  the  journey  through  the 
Red  Sea,  according  to  the  traditional  view  ;  yet  this  view  of  the  oc- 
currence is  not  at  all  essential  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  veracity  of 
the  inspired  witnesses,  who  claim  a  supernatural  or  miraculous  char- 
acter for  the  events  related  in  Exodus. ' ' 

*  *  But  if  the  Israelites  passed  through  a  lake  which  had  become  a 
dry  bed  at  the  time  by  the  natural  action  of  a  torrid  wind,  how  can 
you  maintain  that  it  was  a  miracle  ?  A  miracle  is  something,  I  imagine, 
that  cannot  be  effected  by  natural  agencies." 

* '  The  miracle  might  be  sought,  not  in  the  means  employed,  but 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  ordinary  means  operated.  The  shallow- 
ness of  the  lagoon  ;  the  action  of  the  burning  sirocco  coming  from  the 
Arabian  desert  and  turning  the  waters  of  the  ford  into  clouds  which  at 
once  served  to  shelter  the  Hebrews  and  to  confuse  the  outlook  of  the 
Egyptians  in  pursuit;  the  sudden  rising  of  the  tide  in  the  adjacent 
lakes ;  and  the  awful  thunder-storm  which  lashed  the  waves  from  both 
sides  into  the  lagoon,  when  the  Israelites  had  safely  reached  the  Arabian 
shore — these  things  are  not  accidents,  but  rather  a  conspiring  of 
nature's  elements,  directed  by  God  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Moses 
and  in  harmony  with  God's  own  providential  design  of  safeguarding 
His  people." 
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'*  I  understand.  You  call  this  wind  the  sirocco.  Is  it  the  kind  of 
sirocco  that  makes  travellers  uncomfortable  with  malaria  during  the 
winter  season  in  Italy  ?  ' ' 

"  Not  quite  the  same.  In  fact,  the  Italians  apply  the  name  to  two 
kinds  of  wind — one  a  moist  December  draft  from  the  seas,  the  other 
the  dry  African  currents  that  blow  across  in  spring.  The  Arabian  east 
wind  that  swept  over  Egypt,  and  which  I  called  sirocco,  is  a  much 
more  burning  and  destructive  element.  It  is  called  Chadim  in  Hebrew, 
or  Sarkija  by  the  modern  Arab,  who  sees  in  its  approach  the  awful 
hand  of  God,  parching  almost  instantaneously  all  vegetation  and  lifting 
away  the  water  that  irrigates  the  land.  In  the  Lebanon  country  it  is 
identified  with  the  poisonous  Simoon,  and  in  general  stands  in  the 
language  of  the  East  for  an  image  of  the  destructive  power  of  God. 
Of  course,  in  the  case  of  Exodus  it  operated  in  behalf  of  the  Israelites, 
destroying  only  the  Egyptians. ' ' 

Our  new  young  student  might  have  asked  a  dozen  more  questions, 
but  the  professor  had  been  looking  at  his  watch,  and  we  knew  that  it 
was  time  for  the  lecture. 

Preparing  for  the  Spiritual  "  Retreat." 

The  Israelites  had  arrived  at  a  point  of  their  journey  where 
they  were  to  learn  other  lessons  than  those  of  experience.  For 
three  months  they  had  wandered,  seeking  a  safe  road  toward  the 
land  of  liberty  promised  to  their  fathers,  and  into  the  actual  pos- 
session of  which  Moses  was  to  bring  them.  They  had  covered  but 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  probable  distance  to  the  fatherland 
of  Canaan,  and,  during  the  tedious  stretch  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  along  the  defiles  of  the  coast  mountains,  had  seen  many  evi- 
dences of  God's  special  providence  in  their  behalf 

But  the  child  of  a  continuous  providence  must  become  a  spoiled 
child,  if  it  receive  naught  but  benefits ;  and  a  spoiled  child  is  sure 
to  turn  against  its  parent  benefactor.  What  then  would  guard 
the  chosen  people  from  the  presumption  and  the  revels  to  which 
its  preferred  position  among  the  nations  would  surely  incline  it? 
To  such  presumption  their  past  murmurings  against  Yahwe  had 
witnessed.  Thrice  had  they  vented  their  sullen  ingratitude  in  the 
brief  season  of  their  acquired  freedom. 

Would  chastisement  cure  the  tendency  to  rebellion  ?     No. 
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Punishment  might  bend  a  stiff  neck  ;  it  might  silence  the  mutinous 
voice ;  it  might  forewarn  the  revolting  sense  that  resistance  would 
be  useless  and  hurtful ;  but  it  would  not  draw  hearts  to  God  in 
voluntary  service  and  continuous  homage.  And  this  alone  was 
the  ultimate  object  for  which  Israel  was  to  regain  its  freedom. 
She  was  to  learn  the  lesson  that  would  undo  sin  with  its  awful 
effects  upon  the  world.  The  rebellion  of  Lucifer's  "  I  will  not 
serve,"  and  its  contagious  effect,  through  the  Serpent  in  Paradise, 
upon  Adam  and  Eve,  was  to  be  counteracted  by  the  spontaneous 
subjection  of  man's  will  to  his  Creator,  prompted  by  the  love  which  , 

belonged  to  his  original  nature  as  the  image  of  the  God  who  is  1 

Eternal  Love.     How,  then,  could  man,  how  could  Israel,  find  J 

this  motive  of  love,  if  the  very  munificence  of  Yahwe's  provident  • 

care  did  but  elicit  fresh  expectations  of  favors,  and  brought  forth 
murmurings  when  these  favors  were  withheld  ? 

There  was  but  one  way  to  the  acquiring  of  this  motive  of  love  ; 
and  that  one  way  was  alone  worthy  of  man's  high  prerogative  as 
a  rational  creature.  If  his  heart  inclined  him  only  to  what  his 
senses  approved,  he  was  no  better  than  the  animal  that  served  | 

him.     But  to  love  the  invisible,  the  supersensible,  he  needed  to  be  \ 

helped  and  tutored  by  reflection,  by  meditation.  Through  the 
mind,  through  the  reason,  slowly  and  persistently  cultivated  and 
appealed  to,  man  could  be  made  to  see  the  motive  that  should 
prompt  him  not  merely  to  love  the  Creator's  gifts  and  to  revel  in 
their  enjoyment,  but  to  love  also  and  foremost  the  God  who  is  the 
Author  of  these  gifts  and  in  whom  alone  the  soul  finds  perfect 
satisfaction,  because  He  contains  in  His  nature  all  that  man  can 
worthily  enjoy. 

It  was  the  one  great  object,  therefore,  which  Moses  had  in 
mind.  He  would  teach  his  people  to  reflect,  or,  to  use  a  modern 
phrase  with  which  Catholics  are  familiar,  he  would  inaugurate  a  • ' 

grand  retreat.  He  would  place  before  them  in  a  series  of  spir- 
itual exercises,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  meditations, — their 
origin,  their  destiny,  their  duties,  and  their  valid  hopes  for  a  per- 
fect and  happy  possession  of  whatever  the  heart  might  crave,  for 
all  eternity.  It  was  to  be  a  longer  and  a  harder  task  than  might 
have  been  anticipated,  even  under  most  adverse  circumstances.  j[,'' 

But  the  inspiration  came  to  the  aged  chief  of  Israel  from  God  ; 
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Yahwe  would  guide  His  servant  as  He  had  done  thus  far,  and 
with  this  Moses  breathed  his  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus,  as  he  entered 
the  sheltered  plain  of  Sinai,  where  he  was  to  assemble  his  people 
for  a  great  popular  mission  under  the  open  sky.  And  this  relig- 
ious revival,  this  grand  retreat  in  which  all  the  tribes  were  to  take 
part,  required  surroundings  that  would  of  themselves  tend  to 
awaken  solemn  thought  in  the  heart  of  the  individual.  Such 
surroundings  they  had  now  found. 

Into  Yahwe's  Temple. 

Solitude  is  almost  essential  to  the  soul  that  would,  by 
reflection,  sound  the  worth  of  its  actions  viewed  in  the  light  of  its 
eternal  destiny.  To  the  prophets,  the  saints  of  old,  the  soHtaries 
and  ascetics,  the  desert  mountains  offered  ever  the  most  congenial 
abode,  where  they  might  be  aloof  from  the  distractions  of  the  world 
and  the  easy  allurements  of  the  flesh.  Abraham,  EHas,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Anthony,  Bruno  shared  that  singular 
attraction  for  seclusion  amid  the  rude  high  places  of  nature,  which 
is  so  often  recorded  of  our  Lord  in  the  words  "  and  He  went  into 
the  mountain  to  pray — Himself  alone."  For  so  great  a  multitude 
as  that  of  the  Israelites,  solitude,  even  in  a  desert  that  cut  them 
off  entirely  from  the  civilized  highways  of  Egypt,  would  be  indeed 
difficult,  at  least  in  this  sense  that  it  excluded  distractions  which 
might  prevent  their  entering  at  once  into  conditions  of  attentive 
reflection.  But  there  were  two  compensating  elements  to  insure 
their  making  an  effective  use  of  the  spiritual  exercises  which 
Moses,  divinely  inspired,  had  planned  for  them.  One  of  these 
was  the  character  of  the  locality  in  which  they  were ;  the  other 
was  the  length  of  time  during  which  this  great  religious  revival 
was  to  last.  They  would  be  in  this  retreat — though  they  could 
hardly  have  foreseen  the  actual  length  of  their  stay — eleven 
months.  During  all  this  time  they  were  sure  to  be  provided  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  by  the  natural  conditions  of  the  region,  and 
that  in  a  way  which  favorably  contrasted  with  the  precarious 
existence  afforded  them  during  the  few  months  preceding.  This 
would  forestal  discouragement  and  murmurings.  They  were  safe, 
too,  from  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  Amalekites,  their  special  ene- 
mies, so  long  as  they  kept  within  the  present  shelter  of  the  Sinaitic 
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oasis,  which  was  practically  inaccessible,  except  from  the  narrow 
pass  by  which  they  had  entered,  and  which  they  could  easily 
guard.  When  Moses  had  finally  succeeded  in  impressing  their 
minds  with  those  great  truths,  set  forth  in  his  Pentateuch,  there 
would  ensue  a  long  period  of  probation,  unsuspected,  of  thirty- 
eight  years  in  that  Arabian  wilderness,  during  which  their  hearts 
might  grow  ripe  and  mellow  for  the  appreciation  of  the  prosperity 
that  was  to  come  to  them  in  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  Even  then  there  would  hardly  be  left  any  of  the  old 
generation  that  had  left  Egypt  under  Moses.  The  fruition  would 
come  only  to  their  children  who  might  serve  the  Lord  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  what  He  had  done  for  their  Fathers,  and  would 
build  up  a  new  sanctuary  and  a  throne  for  David,  and  for  the 
Son,  "  Emmanuel,"  who  was  also  his  Lord,^  and  in  whom  the 
promised  restoration  would  reach  its  perfect  earthly  fulfilment  by 
opening  to  man  anew  the  inheritance  of  God,  forfeited  in  the 
Garden  of  Paradise. 

The  approach  to  Sinai  from  the  caravan  road  southward  along 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  which  the  Israelites  had  come,  has 
already  been  indicated  in  a  former  lecture.  Entering  at  Rephi- 
dim,  a  broad  gorge,  the  Wady  Feiran,  the  path  leads  between  high 
mountains  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  until  it  reaches  a  pass  desig- 
nated at  present  as  Nagb  Hawa.  It  is  a  very  narrow  way,  so  that 
large  caravans  cannot  enter  here ;  but  a  little  farther  south  there 
opens  another  pass  leading  westward  almost  abruptly  into  the 
very  heart  of  a  complex  of  mountains,  between  which  there  lies 
an  expanse  of  oasis,  wide  and  rich  beyond  the  expectation  of  the 
most  sanguine  traveller  in  these  parts.  Three  elevations,  belong- 
ing properly  to  this  tract,  engage  the  attention  of  the  modern 
visitor  interested  in  Bible  Study.  They  are  included  in  the  gen- 
eral designation  of  Mount  Sinai,  or  Horeb.'  Jebel  Musa,  the 
highest  and  most  southerly  crest,  is  assumed  to  be  the  mountain 
where  the  Lord  met  Moses,*  and  from  whence  the  Torah  or  Law 

2  Ps.  109.  "Dixit  Dominus  Domino  meo  " — here  David  speaks:  ♦' the  Lord 
said  unto  my  Lord,"  that  is,  to  Christ  who  was  to  be  the  Son  of  David. 

'  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Mount  Hor,  north  of  the  Desert  of  Pharan,  which 
the  Israelites  did  not  reach  for  many  years,  and  where  Aaron  died. 

*  Exod.  19  :  20. 
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was  solemnly  proclaimed.  It  ends  in  a  huge  granite  monolith, 
divided  from  the  central  range  by  a  deep  cleft,  from  which  a  ra- 
vine leads  to  the  plain,  right  under  the  hill  of  the  Golden  Calf, 
opposite  the  Jebel  el  Deir,  beside  which  lies  the  present  convent 
of  St.  Katharine. 


Rephidim  to  Mount  Sinai. 


Here  we  find  a  most  extraordinary  combination  of  nature's 
contrasts.  Before  the  traveller's  view  rise  up  immense  walls  of 
granite  and  porphyry  rock,  rearing  their  broken  pinnacles  against 
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the  clear  eastern  sky.  Here  and  there  the  dense,  black  and  gray- 
ish masses  are  relieved  by  vast  openings,  forming  deep  precipices, 
the  result  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  earlier  ages.  On  the  edge 
of  these  may  be  seen  great  boulders  of  rock,  which  hold  the 
senses  in  suspense  by  the  dread  of  their  threatening  power.  The 
scene  that  presents  itself  to  the  traveller,  when  viewed  from  the  ele- 
vation of  the  central  mountain,  produces  a  feeling  of  horror  not  to 
be  forgotten,  and  makes  a  fitting  picture  of  the  dark  and  awful 
desolation  of  the  lower  regions,  such  as  has  been  described  by 
Dante  in  his  Inferno. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  influence  which  the  desert  exercises  upon 
the  character  of  the  Arab,  the  concentration  and  silence  produced 
in  the  habits  of  his  mind  by  the  indications  of  vastness — the 
Creator's  grand  workmanship  in  sky,  mountain,  and  plain,  the 
wondrous  and  awe-inspiring  powers  of  other  natural  phenomena. 
The  gigantic  proportions  of  this  mountain  group  strike  terror  into 
the  soul,  make  the  beholder  shudder  with  shadowy  apprehensions 
of  the  things  concealed  within  the  awful  recesses  of  the  vast  chamber 
closed  in  on  every  side,  so  that  the  habitual  contemplation  of  such 
surroundings  might  dethrone  the  reason  with  the  overpowering 
reflection,  if  unrelieved  by  other  influences  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence. 

It  was  a  fit  temple  for  Yahwe,  the  God  of  Might,  from  which 
to  speak  His  word  to  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  it  cast  into  the 
shade  all  the  magnificent  conceptions  of  the  columned  temples  of 
Egypt,  with  their  vast  dimensions  and  mysterious  depths.  Israel 
felt  that  it  was  indeed  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  fear 
stole  upon  all  the  people — the  fear  that  was  to  be  the  beginning 
of  wisdom.  And  when  the  lightning  would  play  from  between 
the  clouds  that  rose  and  hovered  about  those  mountain  peaks, 
spitting  fiery  wrath  into  the  plain  and  making  mighty  torches  of 
the  dark  and  craggy  pinnacles,  whilst  the  voice  of  the  Lord  spoke 
in  tones  of  dread,  roUing  thunders — then  would  Israel  understand, 
or,  rather,  feel  its  dependence  on  the  Lord  God,  and  be  in  proper 
mood  to  reflect  upon  the  debt  it  owed  its  Creator  and  its  Redeemer 
from  bondage. 


I 
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The  Rock — Nature's  Sanctuary. 

But  the  God  who  threatens,  that  He  might  prove  His  power, 
is  the  God  who  loves  and  cares  for  and  shelters  His  creatures. 
Within  those  awful  temple  walls  of  mighty  living  rock  there 
spread  a  carpet,  rich  and  green  with  blooming  vegetation.  Groves 
of  palm  and  tamarisk  and  date  and  acacia  trees  lined  the  wadies  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  abundant  springs  poured  forth  on 
every  side,  filling  the  natural  channels  with  sweet  limpid  water. 
The  great  central  plain  in  front  of  the  Sacred  Mount  is  broad  and 
deep  enough  to  accommodate  the  assemblage  of  a  million  or 
more  people  with  their  tents  and  belongings ;  and  the  adjoining 
valleys  furnish  ample  room  and  shelter,  as  well  as  provender,  for 
the  immense  herds  that  accompanied  the  multitude  of  the  Israel- 
ites. The  main  plateau  approaches  the  middle  rock  to  the  west  by 
a  terrace,  which  forms  a  sort  of  footstool  to  the  two  unequal  sec- 
tions of  rock  rising  above  it  in  the  likeness  of  a  gigantic  seat  or  chair. 
From  this  terrace  the  voice  can  be  heard  far  and  wide  carrying 
the  echoes  into  the  avenues  which  lead  out  of  the  place  where 
the  Israelites  had  pitched  their  camp.  It  is  not  difficult  for  the 
imagination  to  picture  the  position  of  this  lofty  natural  throne, 
touching  the  very  heavens,  as  the  scene  where  Yahwe  might 
descend  for  judgment.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  image  of  the 
rock  as  the  expression  of  God's  majesty  and  strength  remained 
deeply  engraven  upon  the  mind  and  speech  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
The  rock  of  Sinai,  the  seat  of  Yahwe's  power,  would  henceforth 
be  associated  in  the  sacred  relations  of  His  chosen  children  with 
the  idea  of  divine  authority,  and  in  course  of  time  that  thought 
would  take  on  a  prophetic  character  pointing  out  the  everlasting 
foundation  of  right  to  the  end  of  ages.  "  Behold,  I  will  stand 
there,  before  thee,  upon  the  rock  Horeb,"  the  Lord  Yahwe  had 
said  to  Moses,  as  He  taught  him  the  Law  which  he  was  to 
communicate  to  Israel.  And  again  when  the  Lord  would 
assure  His  servant  Moses  of  the  guardianship  He  would  exercise 
over  him,  He  said  :  "  Thou  shalt  stand  upon  the  rock ;  and  when 
My  glory  shall  come  to  pass  I  will  set  thee  in  the  hollow  of  that 
rock  and  protect  thee  with  My  right  hand."  *    So  the  Lord  spoke 

*  Exod.  17:  6  ;  23:  21. 
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to  Israel  from  this  rock,  through  a  cloud,  and  Moses  was  to 
interpret  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  voice  to  his  people.  Years 
after  this,  when  the  Hebrews  had  gone  far  into  the  northern  desert 
of  Pharan,  at  the  place  where  Miriam  died  and  was  buried,  they 
forgot  once  more  the  covenant  of  Yahwe  and  His  power,  and 
rebelled  against  Moses.  Then  the  heart-broken  chief  brought 
them  to  the  great  rock  at  Cadesh,  as  if  to  recall  to  their  minds 
the  scene  of  the  camp  at  Sinai  and  the  sacred  throne ;  for  he  hesi- 
tated to  call  upon  the  Lord  for  relief,  even  he  being  forgetful  of 
His  everlasting  mercies.®  And  so  in  future  ages  the  rock  remained 
ever  the  image  of  the  might  of  Israel's  God ;  and  every  Hebrew 
in  the  midst  of  distress  repeated  to  himself  the  words  embodied 
in  the  inspired  canticle  of  David :  "  The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my 
strength,  and  my  Saviour."  Yes,  the  prophetic  vision  of  the  royal 
seer  made  him  recognize  in  that  rock  the  future  Messiah,  as 
St.  Paul  assures  us,'  and  thence  through  the  lips  of  Christ  speak- 
ing to  Cephas,  it  became  the  sacred  inheritance  of  the  New  Law. 
Thus  the  mighty  rock  of  Horeb,  the  seat  of  Yahwe  on  Mount 
Sinai,  symbolical  of  the  divine  authority,  has  become  the  rock  of 
Peter  upon  which  Christ  built  His  Church,  and  the  devout  student 
of  the  Bible  recognizes  the  unity  of  the  divine  plan,  the  consistent 
and  harmonious  development  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  taught 
in  word  and  in  figure  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  our  own. 

The  rock  formation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai  is 
principally  a  gray  granite ;  but  there  are  also  large  beds  of  red 
porphyry  growing  in  extent  toward  the  northern  district ;  there 
is,  moreover,  a  great  quantity  of  sandstone,  yellow  and  variegated, 
and  limestone,  both  hard  and  soft,  carboniferous  earth,  and 
loam  and  gravel.  It  was,  therefore,  no  difficult  task  for  the 
Hebrews  to  make  here  provision  for  a  lengthy  stay,  and  to  exer- 
cise the  various  crafts  of  the  potter's  and  toolmaker's  art,  as  well 
as  of  agriculture.  They  had  been  employed  in  Egypt  to  make 
bricks,  and  also  tablets  for  the  scholar's  use  in  the  large  libraries 
and  schools  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  and  Heliopolis,  and  for  the 
King's  messages  to  foreign  lands,  as  we  know  from  the  numerous 
letters  written  on   brick    tablets   found  and    deciphered    during 
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recent  years.  The  Hebrews  had,  however,  also  been  employed  in 
the  finer  arts,  where  their  native  ingenuity  served  them  to  fashion 
beautiful  things  of  gold  and  silver  and  copper — all  but  the  making 
of  idols,  which  their  religion  forbade  them,  and  which,  indeed,  re- 
quired no  special  skill ;  for  the  Egyptian  ritual  prohibited  under 
pain  of  death  the  making  of  any  image  of  the  gods  which  bore  the 
real  semblance  of  man.  Hence  we  have  the  most  grotesque  forms 
becoming  the  object  of  worship  in  Egypt,  a  fact  that  otherwise 
seems  incompatible  with  the  high  culture  to  which  in  general  the 
Egyptians  of  the  time  of  Moses  had  attained.  Here,  within  the 
seclusion  of  the  mountains,  they  found  material  and  leisure  to 
employ  their  talent  and  their  time  in  useful  ways,  a  circumstance 
which  produced,  under  the  supervision  of  intelligent  leaders,  most 
beneficial  results.  Labora  et  ora — they  had  yet  to  learn  how  to 
pray ;  in  the  meantime,  it  was  well  that  they  should  labor,  and  this 
they  knew  how  to  do  from  their  long  apprenticeship  in  Egypt. 


Programme  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises. 

The  Sacred  Text  ^  briefly  states  that  after  the  Israelites  had 
pitched  their  tents  over  against  the  mountain,  "  Moses  went  up  to 
God."  The  phrase  immediately  following,  "  and  the  Lord  called 
unto  him  from  the  mountain,"  fitly  indicates  that  Moses  answered 
an  inward  inspiration  to  seek  retirement  amid  the  solitude  of  the 
mountain,  where  he  might  learn  the  designs  of  God  which  he 
was  to  communicate  to  the  people.  How  very  close  it  brings  the 
magnificent  figure  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  to  the  Saint  of  Loyola 
as  he  seeks  the  shelter  of  a  rude  mountain  cave  at  Manresa  so 
near  to  the  rich  beauty  of  Barcelona's  gardens.  Can  we  doubt  that 
Moses  first  made  himself  the  spiritual  exercises  which  he  was 
later  on  to  outline  in  writing,  under  the  Divine  tutorship,  for 
Israel  and  for  all  generations  to  come  ?  In  any  case,  we  know 
that  the  conviction  of  Louis  da  Ponte,  that  the  exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius  represent  an  immediate  divine  revelation  made  to  him  in 
his  solitude,  must  without  question  be  applied  to  the  inspirations 
of  Moses,  and  to  the  record  which  we  have  of  them.  And  we 
may  assume  that  both  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  the  Jesuit  founder 
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as  well  as  the  work  of  the  learned  Benedictine  Garcias  de  Cis- 
neros,  who  is  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  first  model  for  these 
retreats  in  his  Exercitatoriiim  Spirituale,  simply  follow  a  plan  that 
is  fundamental  and  reveals  itself  to  those  who  seek  the  common 
aim  of  reforming  human  nature  by  going  back  to  first  principles, 
as  was  done  by  Moses.  And  it  is  to  this  fact  probably  that  we 
must  trace  tne  secret  power  which  arises  from  a  sincere  and  intel- 
ligent study  of  the  inspired  writings  to  reform  life  and  to  convert 
souls  to  right  desires  after  deeper  truth.  In  the  Pentateuch  we 
find  in  an  orderly  though  less  pronounced  form  than  in  the  Exer- 
cises of  St.  Ignatius,  the  successive  steps  of  the  purgative,  illu- 
minative, and  unitive  way,  by  which  man  is  rendered  capable  and 
inclined  to  root  out  his  disorderly  appetites,  to  understand  the  will 
of  God,  and  gradually  to  bring  his  entire  life  into  conformity  with 
the  divine  law. 

The  first  and  fundamental  step  in  this  process  is  the  medi- 
tation upon  the  origin  and  end  of  man  and  of  all  creatures  around 
him.  The  object  of  this  reflection  is  to  make  man  realize  his 
dependence  on  God,  and  to  produce  in  the  soul  that  indifference 
to  created  objects  which  establishes  the  dignity  of  his  relations  to 
his  Creator  upon  a  solid  and  permanent  basis. 

Next  follows  the  consideration  of  the  falling  away  from  this 
dependence,  and  the  results  of  the  fall  which  disobedience  to  the 
divine  law  implies,  the  penalty  of  sin  on  earth,  and  eternal  loss. 

It  is  this  theme  which  St.  Ignatius  proposes  during  the  first 
week  of  his  Exercises,  with  the  additions  that  help  the  mind  to 
their  full  realization.  It  is  precisely  this  same  theme  which 
Moses  proposes  as  the  first  part  of  the  exercises  and  instructions 
to  which  he  is  about  to  introduce  the  Israelites ;  and  viewed  in 
this  light  the  story  of  the  Creation,  with  its  additions  illustrative  of 
a  special  providence  over  the  chosen  people  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, can  present  nothing  strange  to  the  reader  who  therefrom 
learns  to  understand  the  divine  economy  of  a  thorough  reform. 
We  shall  see  why  such  a  reform,  radical  and  positive,  was  especially 
needed  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites  who  had  been  inured  to  the 
strange  worship  of  Egyptian  idols  for  generations.  We  shall 
also  see  how,  in  the  disposition  of  his  instructions  and  laws,  Moses 
carefully  and  indulgently  adapts  himself  to  the  weaknesses  and 
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prejudices  of  his  people,  so  far  as  this  was  compatible  with  the 
high  principle  of  the  revelation  vouchsafed  to  him.  He  kept 
what  remained  good  of  the  inherited  natural  law  and  of  the 
patriarchal  traditions ;  he  adapted  old  customs  to  new  practices 
by  substituting  nobler  aims ;  he  preserved  the  language  of  Egypt, 
symbolical  or  literal,  wherever  it  would  not  mislead  the  mind 
into  channels  of  idolatry  or  the  ^service  of  self-love.  Thus  he  led 
Israel,  step  by  step,  until  he  had  built  up  for  them  a  new  centre 
of  worship  distinctly  divine  and  utterly  separate  from  that  of  the 
Gentile  world  around  them.  This  was  his  first  step — and  the 
outline  of  the  scheme,  the  front  page  of  the  Mosaic  exercises  was 
the  first  Book  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  series  of  meditations  which 
we  know  as 

The  Story  of  Genesis. 

The  points   in   that  meditation   were,  roughly  sketched,  as 
follow : 

I.    The  Creation  (of  matter  and  life,  organic  and  animal) — 

1 .  Primal  period  of  matter  formation. 

2.  Light  diffused. 

3.  Heavenly  bodies  the  conductors  of  local  light. 

4.  Vegetation  in  sea  and  on  land. 

5.  Development  of  fixed   sidereal    motion — the   planetary 

system,  sun,  moon,  stars. 

6.  Living  creatures  in  sea  and  land. 

7.  Animal  development — man  and  his  sustenance. 

8.  Rest — the  Sabbath. 
n.  Man. 

1.  His  endowments. 

2.  His  condition  in  Eden. 

3.  The  sphere  of  woman. 

III.  Man's  Fall. 

1.  The  abuse  of  freedom. 

2 .  The  result  of  the  transgression,  knowledge  of  sin  and  the 

loss  of  peace. 

IV,  Heredity  of  Evil — its  growth  and  result. 

1.  Man  learns— benefits  and  bitterness  of  experience. 

2.  The  penalty  of  continued  sin — destruction  of  the  race 

(the  Deluge). 
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3.  Saving  methods — (Noah). 

4.  New  Life. 

5.  Relapse  into  sin. 

6.  Second    penalty  —  not   destruction,    but    confusion   of 

language. 

7.  Dawn  of  a  Messiah  in  the  promises  made  to  Abraham — 

Isaac — Jacob — Joseph,  whose  body  the  Israelites  had 
now  in  their  midst,  brought  with  them  from  Egypt  and 
honored  as  a  relic  which  was  to  witness  their  fidelity 
henceforth. 

Such  was  the  main  line  of  .thought  along  which  Moses  would 
lead  the  reflections  of  his  people  for  a  time.  They  were  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  historical  traditions  which  had  come  down  to  them 
from  Abraham.  The  elders  might  know  these  traditions,  and 
Moses  had  learnt  them,  as  we  saw,  from  the  lips  of  his  pious 
Hebrew  mother  Jochabed,  and  probably  from  Amram,  his  father, 
as  had  also  Aaron  and  Miriam.  They  had  been  written  even  and 
preserved  in  stone  tablets  and  monuments  of  the  farther  East, 
although  there  was  no  one  to  vouch  for  their  accuracy,  as  Yahwe 
would  do  now  by  inspiring  Moses,  His  prophet,  to  reproduce  them 
in  their  essential  truths. 

Thus  we  shall  know  how  to  regard  the  differences  here  and 
there  to  be  found  between  the  accounts  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Fall  and  the  Deluge  recorded  in  the  Babylonian  brick  tablets,written 
long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  the  inspired  Biblical  account. 
The  one  is  a  testimony  of  traditions  narrated  by  the  uncertain  his- 
torian, biassed  or  otherwise  ;  the  other  is  a  record  which  bears  the 
sign  manual  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  to  its  substantial  correctness, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  in  a  language  that  needs  inter- 
pretation from  an  authorized  teacher,  such  as  the  Church. 


Student^s  Library  liable* 
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The  MedisBval  Church  and  Anatomy. — In  the  introduction  to 
Social  England  Illustrated,  a  collection  of  seventeenth  century 
tracts  which  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  new  edition  of 
An  English  Garner}  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  repeats  the  old  slander 
with  regard  to  the  supposed  unfavorable  attitude  of  the  Church 
and  the  Popes  to  the  study  of  anatomy  in  the  later  Middle  Ages. 
The  expression  used  is  all  the  more  unpardonable,  as  it  was  abso- 
lutely needless,  and  has  no  foundation  in  reality.  Mr.  Lang  says 
that  Dr.  Caius,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  old  Roman  Church 
during  the  Reformation  in  England,  in  order  to  avoid  "  the  bust- 
ling of  the  university  up  and  down  in  matters  of  religion,  migrated 
to  the  schools  of  Padua.  Here  the  celebrated  Vesalius  was  Caius' 
teacher  in  anatomy,  a  study  for  which  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages  professed  no  admiration." 

Mr.  Lang,  of  course,  is  not  so  much  to  blame,  since  practically 
every  history  of  anatomy  published  in  English  repeats  the  old 
story  that  dissection  was  forbidden  by  a  Papal  bull,  which  thus 
prevented  the  development  of  the  science  of  anatomy  for  two 
hundred  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  was  shown  by  Dr.  James  J. 
Walsh  in  an  article  published  in  The  Messenger,  and  subsequently 
in  The  Medical  Library  and  Historical  Journal,  the  two  centuries 
that  are  supposed  to  be  devoid  of  anatomical  progress  are  a  period 
of  important  discoveries  in  anatomy,  and  their  medical  history  is 
replete  with  records  which  show  that  dissection  was  required  at 
all  the  mediaeval  universities  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  though  the  Papal  bull  was  supposed  to  have  been  issued 
about  13CX). 

The  supposed  bull  is  really  a  Papal  document  forbidding  the 
cutting  up  of  the  bodies  of  the  Crusaders,  and  boiling  them  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  them  home  to  be  buried  in  Europe.   This 
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custom  Boniface  VIII  declared  to  be  barbarous,  branded  it  as  un- 
christian, and  absolutely  forbade  it  on  pain  of  excommunication. 
This  was  really  a  great  sanitary  measure,  as  may  be  readily  under- 
stood. Autopsies  continued  to  be  made,  as  is  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords of  the  University  of  Bologna  and  by  all  the  important  his- 
torians of  the  science  of  anatomy.  It  is  evident  that  the  bull  was 
not  only  not  aimed  at  the  practice  of  dissection,  but  that  it  was 
not  even  misconstrued  as  a  discouragement  of  the  teaching  or 
study  of  anatomy  by  investigations  on  the  human  cadaver. 
The  most  distinguished  name  in  the  fourteenth  century  in 
the  history  of  surgery  is  Guy  de  Chauliac,  the  distinguished 
French  anatomist,  the  Father  of  Surgery,  as  he  has  been  called. 
In  a  book,  published  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
he  suggests  the  necessity  for  every  medical  student  doing  dis- 
sections, and  advises  that  municipal  authorities  should  be  asked 
to  deliver  the  bodies  of  malefactors  to  the  medical  schools  for 
this  purpose.  At  the  time  that  he  gave  this  advice,  he  was  physi- 
cian to  the  Pope,  and  a  member  of  the  Papal  household.  His 
advice  was  carried  out  at  Montpelier  at  a  time  when  the  Popes 
were  the  special  patrons  of  the  University,  and  when  one  of  them. 
Urban  IV,  who  was  an  alumnus  of  Montpelier,  had  just  given  a 
foundation,  by  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  medical  school  would 
be  saved  from  the  deterioration  which  had  come  over  it  for  lack  of 
funds. 

Another  proof  of  how  deeply  rooted  in  present  historical  tra- 
dition is  this  fable  of  the  papal  interference  with  dissection  may  be 
found  in  some  recent  expressions  of  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White,  some- 
time President  of  Cornell  University,  and  until  quite  lately  our 
ambassador  to  Germany,  who  is  at  least  supposed  to  be  a  widely 
read  historian,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  science,  and  is  often 
quoted  as  an  authority  on  such  matters.  He  says  in  his  article 
on  Fra  Palo  Sarpi  in  the  January  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly : 
"  When  the  Church  frowned  upon  anatomical  dissections  the  Ve- 
netians allowed  Vesalius  to  make  such  dissections  at  their  uni- 
versity at  Padua."  The  presumption  from  such  a  passage  must 
be  that  only  for  the  Venetian  opposition  to  the  Holy  See  this 
would  not  have  been  allowed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Vesalius 
taught  alternately  at  Padua  and  at  Bologna,  during  several  years 
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in  Italy,  although  at  the  time  Bologna  was  a  papal  city,  and  the 
university  was  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Popes.  Vesalius 
for  his  first  lesson  in  dissection  went  down  to  the  University  of 
Montpelier,  which,  at  a  time  when  the  Popes  were  at  Avignon  as 
the  result  of  the  initiative  of  Guy  de  Chauliac,  father  of  modern 
surgery,  who  was  a  member  of  the  papal  household,  established 
courses  in  public  dissection,  and  secured  material  for  them  by  ob- 
taining permission  to  use  the  bodies  of  malefactors  for  anatomical 
purposes. 

Vesalius  himself  was  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church  and  remained 
so  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Turbine  Steamships. — We  mentioned  last  month  the  expression 
of  Mr,  George  Westinghouse  that  the  turbine  engine  was  not  the 
engine  of  the  future,  but  is  actually  the  engine  of  the  present. 
Some  very  fast-running  steamers  for  private  use  have  already  been 
equipped  with  this  engine,  and  it  is  now  well  known  with  what 
ease  these  vessels  can  show  their  heels  to  even  the  fastest  of  the 
ordinary  type  of  steamships.  We  understand  that  two  large  ves- 
sels to  be  equipped  with  turf^ine  engines  are  now  in  course  of 
construction  for  ocean  traffic  between  Quebec  and  Liverpool. 
The  required  speed  is  only  to  be  seventeen  knots  an  hour  in  a 
vessel  of  12,000  tons,  so  that  it  is  economy  of  fuel  rather  than 
speed  that  is  to  be  obtained  with  the  new  boats,  though  they  will 
shorten  the  trip  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool  by  more  than  a  day. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  now  until  the  fast  passenger  service 
between  New  York  and  the  great  European  ports  will  be  carried 
in  turbine  steamships.  Already  nautical  engineers  see  the  approach 
of  a  four-day  passage  with  these  new  engines.  Mr.  Parsons,  who 
is  the  inventor  of  one  form  of  turbine  to  be  used  on  board  steam 
vessels,  not  long  since  proposed  to  the  British  government,  under 
heavy  penalties  in  case  of  failure  to  fulfil  his  contract,  to  design 
a  British  cruiser  of  5,000  tons  burden  with  8o,oOD  indicated  horse- 
power and  capable  of  running  at  the  speed  of  about  fifty  miles 
an  hour.  This  proposition  we  understand  is  still  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Admiralty  Board. 

The  principle  of  the  turbine  for  use  on  steamships  is  as  simple 
as  could  well  be  imagined.  It  consists,  in  brief,  of  an  axle  with  a 
number  of  vanes  attached  to  it  which  is  placed  in  a  cylinder  con- 
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tainiiig  a  number  of  other  alternating  vanes,  and,  as  the  steam 
forces  itself  through  the  cylinder,  the  stationary  blades  or  vanes 
within  the  cylinder  direct  the  force  of  the  steam  against  the 
movable  vanes  attached  to  the  axle.  This  forces  them  to  move 
and  causes  the  rotation  of  the  axle.  This  movement  can  be  made 
veiy  fast  if  desired.  There  is  no  backward  motion  of  the  engine, 
no  reciprocation,  in  a  word,  and  the  direct  motion  of  this  axle  is 
used  in  turning  the  propeller  of  the  vessel  which  may  be  made  to 
go  as  fast  as  desired,  up  to  very  high  speed.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  this  simple  form  of  engine  reduces  the  v/eight  of  the 
machinery  very  much  and  also  reduces  the  space  necessary  for  it, 
thus  giving  opportunities  for  greater  carrying  power  in  room  and 
actual  tonnage.  It  communicates  very  little  vibration  to  the 
vessel ;  and  besides,  a  much  smaller  staff  of  men  is  required  to  take 
care  of  the  machinery,  thus  leaving  more  room  for  the  carrying  of 
passengers  in  quarters  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  given  up 
to  engineers  and  employees. 

Geographic  Progress. — Perhaps  the  most  interestingly  practical 
feature  of  modern  scientific  advance  is  to  be  found  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  ideas  with  regard  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  earth, 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  much  of  the  Far  West  in  America  was  set  down  as  a 
desert,  which,  under  the  various  names  of  the  "  staked  plain,"  the 
"  bad  lands,"  "  alkali  deserts,"  and  so  forth,  was  supposed  to  be 
utterly  irreclaimable  for  purposes  of  agriculture.  With  the  march 
of  civilization  westward,  these  designations  have  disappeared  from 
our  geographies,  because  they  no  longer  represent  any  approach 
to  truth  in  the  matter.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  South  Africa  was 
looked  upon  as  absolutely  uninhabitable  for  the  white  man,  except 
in  certain  portions  along  the  coast,  and  at  the  Southern  extremi- 
ties. Now  it  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  country  is  perfectly 
inhabitable,  and  that  when  the  proper  regulation  of  malaria  suc- 
ceeds in  limiting  that  disease.  South  Africa  will  have  a  large  and 
active  population. 

At  the  North  geographical  surprises  are  quite  as  great  as  at 
the  South.  In  the  last  ten  years  Siberia  has  been  opened  up  by 
intending  settlers,  quite  as  our  own  great  Northwest  was,  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  now  that  it  will  become 
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within  a  very  short  time  one  of  the  richest  wheat  countries  in  the 
world.  The  supposed  frozen  plains  of  Northern  Siberia  have 
proved  to  be  very  rich,  fertile  fields,  which  even  in  the  short  space 
of  three  months  of  warm  weather  bring  forth  and  ripen  some  of 
the  best  wheat  in  the  world.  Within  the  last  five  years  the  same 
truth  has  been  brought  home  to  us  with  regard  to  Canada.  Last 
year,  at  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  at  Fort  Providence,  on  the 
Mackenzie  River,  an  excellent  wheat  crop  was  sowed  and  har- 
vested within  ninety  days.  Fort  Providence  is  nearly  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  Montreal.  Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  what 
might  be  expected  of  its  climate  can  be  obtained  from  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  is  on  the  sixty-second  parallel  of  North  Latitude,  that 
is,  in  the  same  latitude  as  Southern  Greenland. 

The  Canadian  Northwest  bids  fair  to  furnish  magnificent 
agricultural  lands  for  many  millions  of  farmers.  Their  produce 
and  the  industries  connected  with  the  farms  will  support  additional 
millions.  The  cry  that  the  world  is  becoming  too  small  for  its 
population  is  entirely  unwarranted.  Between  Siberia  and  South 
Africa  and  Central  and  Northwestern  Canada,  there  is  room  for 
all  the  possible  increase  of  population  that  may  take  place  during 
several  hundred  years  at  least  in  spite  of  the  ominous  prophecies 
of  the  Malthusians.  Those  who  would  insist  on  the  necessity  for 
the  limitation  of  population  on  the  false  principle  that  while 
increase  of  population  occurs  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  increase  of 
foodstuff  develops  only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  must  realize,  in 
the  face  of  these  facts,  that  their  hypothesis  can  have  no  applica- 
tion in  our  present-day  existence,  though  it  may  possibly  be  of 
interest  to  distantly  future  generations. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west there  has  come  the  question  of  a  new  water  route  to  Europe. 
It  is  proposed  to  send  vessels  during  the  five  months  in  which 
navigation  in  Hudson's  Bay  is  open,  from  the  shores  of  this  bay 
direct  to  Liverpool.  Our  older  geographical  knowledge  would 
not  lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  would  constitute  a  saving  in  dis- 
tance. The  distance  from  Winnipeg  to  Liverpool,  however,  by 
way  of  Hudson  Bay  is  over  six  hundred  miles  shorter  than  by  way 
of  Montreal.  Duluth  is  nearly  five  hundred  miles  nearer  Liver- 
pool by  this  route  than  by  way  of  New  York.      Even  St.  Paul  is 
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thus  nearly  two  hundred  miles  nearer  Liverpool  than  by  way  of 
New  York. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  Canadian  Government  has  re- 
cently granted  charters  to  no  less  than  eight  railroads  that  are  to 
have  their  termini  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  new  trans- 
continental line  across  Canada,  many  hundreds  of  miles  farther 
north  than  the  Canadian  Pacific,  will  be  an  established  fact  within 
a  few  years,  and  a  spur  from  this  line  to  Hudson  Bay  will  form  a 
great  feeder  for  lines  of  vessels  setting  out  thence.  As  the  terri- 
tory is  immensely  rich  in  minerals,  there  will  be  much  more  than 
agriculture  to  furnish  materials  for  transportation.  The  main 
drawback  is  the  long  months  during  which  navigation  is  com- 
pletely closed  over  half  the  year.  It  is  thought,  however,  that 
the  wheat  grown  each  summer  can  be  harvested  and  shipped  to 
Europe  each  autumn  before  the  closing  of  navigation. 

The  Sun-Spots  and  Terrestrial  Magnetism. — An  excellent  idea 
of  the  wonderful  unity  there  is  notwithstanding  the  immensity 
of  the  universe,  can  be  gathered  from  the  observations  that  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  modifications  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
during  the  course  of  the  huge  storms  in  the  sun's  atmosphere, 
which  are  revealed  to  us  as  sun-spots.  It  has  been  noted  that, 
whenever  the  sun  presents  a  single  very  large  spot  or  a  series  of 
spots — and  such  series  are  apt  to  occur  in  definite  cycles — there 
are  marked  changes  in  the  magnetic  conditions  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  and  also  very  probably  of  the  whole  terrestrial 
sphere.  This  causes  a  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  Aurora 
boreahs  and  great  disturbances  in  electrical  instruments,  so  that 
telegraphing  often  becomes  extremely  difficult,  at  times  even 
practically  impossible. 

Not  long  since  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry it  was  pointed  out  that  the  occurrence  of  sun-spots  is  not 
without  certain  dangers  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  It  is  at 
times  when  sun-spots  are  most  numerous  that  static  electricity, 
that  is,  that  form  of  electricity  which  readily  gives  sparks, 
develops. 

An  ordinary  electro-static  machine  may  fail  entirely  to  work, 
especially  during  damp  weather,  if  the  disturbances  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere,  and  consequently  the  presence  of  terrestrial  mag- 
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netism,  are  at  a  minimum.  On  the  other  hand,  during  sun  storms 
it  is  very  easy  in  dry  weather  to  walk  up  and  down  the  carpet  of 
a  room  and  develop  enough  static  electricity  in  one's  own  person 
to  be  able  to  light  an  open  jet  of  gas.  This  of  course  is  very  well 
known,  and  is  the  subject  of  frequent  observation.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  in  shaking  hands  with  a  friend  on  such  a  day  to 
have  a  little  electric  shock  passed. 

A  curious  additional  observation  is  that  it  is  on  such  days  par- 
ticularly that  other  forms  of  static  electricity,  such  as  may  be 
obtained  by  the  contact  of  sealing-wax  and  silk,  or  by  rubbing  a 
glass  rod  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  may  be  most  abundantly 
developed.  If  a  cat's  back  be  rubbed  the  wrong  way  at  the 
height  of  an  electro-magnetic  storm,  the  static  electricity  obtained 
will  make  quite  a  display  in  the  dark.  But  it  may  as  well  be  said 
at  once  that  pussy  will  not  like  it,  and  that  one  needs  to  be  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  her,  and,  besides,  must  be  ready  to  let 
her  go  after  a  moment,  for  even  a  life-long  friendship  may  be 
scratched  out  under  such  circumstances. 

These  phenomena  are  interesting  enough,  but  in  the  presence 
of  high  explosives  they  might  easily  prove  extremely  dangerous. 
For  instance,  a  man  walking  on  a  piece  of  wool,  just  before  he 
came  near  a  counter  charged  with  high  explosives,  might  possibly 
ignite  them  by  the  spark  that  would  spring  from  him.  If  cats 
were  allowed  to  roam  at  will  through  buildings  in  which  explosives 
were  stored,  and  were,  for  instance,  permitted  to  rub  their  way 
between  boxes  situated  more  or  less  closely  together,  or  to  crawl 
through  a  hole  that  produced  a  certain  amount  of  friction  on  fur, 
the  results  under  favorable  conditions  might  be  appalling.  Before 
the  Chemical  Society,  attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that 
during  periods  of  sun-spot  activity,  the  spars  of  vessels  may  often 
show  what  is  called  the  St.  Elmo's  fire,  really  a  discharge  of 
magneto-electricity  into  the  air,  showing  that  the  vessel  is  sur- 
charged with  electricity.  If,  by  any  chance,  a  spark  from  this 
charge  should  find  its  way  into  the  hold  where,  for  instance,  crude 
oil  was  stored,  above  which  an  inflammable  gas  or,  still  more 
dangerous,  gas  mixed  with  air  may  collect,  the  results  would  be 
terribly  serious.  All  this,  because  there  is  a  disturbance  in  the 
sun's  atmosphere,  over  90,000,000  miles  away,  shows  how  close 
are  the  bonds  of  the  universe. 
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The  Water-Supply  Problem.^ — During  the  last  three  or  four 
years  university  towns  in  this  country  have  been  visited  by  epi- 
demics of  typhoid  fever  with  sufficient  frequency  to  make  the 
subject  of  the  water  supply  of  colleges  and  academies  of  all  kinds 
an  extremely  important  matter.  In  the  wave  of  public  sentiment 
that  has  been  aroused  it  has  become  clear  that  the  authorities  at 
educational  institutions,  at  least  to  some  extent,  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  dangers  those  in  attendance  may  incur,  if  the 
faculty  could  have  possibly  foreseen  and  guarded  against  such 
dangers.  With  the  modem  knowledge  of  the  bacteriology  of 
water  it  is  futile  to  say  that  such  epidemics  can  occur  without  due 
warning.  Typhoid  fever  never  originates  anew,  but  is  always  con- 
nected directly  with  preceding  cases  of  the  disease,  the  excretions 
from  which  have  somehow  found  their  way  into  the  water  supply 
or  the  food  materials  of  those  who  afterwards  acquire  the  disease. 

Mr.  Dibdin's  book  is  not  intended  especially  for  popular 
information  upon  this  subject.  It  is  rather  for  speciaUsts.  By 
this  very  fact,  however,  it  gives  exact  information  and  contains 
many  valuable  suggestions.  With  regard  to  the  purification  of 
water,  filtration  is  undoubtedly  the  only  means  that  can  be  em- 
ployed with  hope  of  success.  The  use  of  small  domestic  filters, 
however,  instead  of  being  a  help,  constitutes  rather  an  added  dan- 
ger, when  water  supplies  have  become  infected.  The  active  prin- 
ciple in  the  purification  of  water  by  filtration  is  not  the  mechanical 
removal  of  offending  material,  but  is  the  destruction  of  such  living 
elements  as  occur  in  water  by  other  living  elements,  which,  remov- 
ing the  oxygen  and  other  materials  necessary  for  the  life  of 
pathogenic  bacteria,  cause  their  death.  There  are  certain  forms 
of  filters  constructed  on  the  principle  devised  by  Pasteur  which 
may  be  of  help  in  the  purification  of  water.  Even  these,  however, 
need  careful  and  frequent  cleansing.  When  there  is  danger  of 
disease-propagation  by  water,  the  only  surely  efficacious  prophy- 
lactic measure  is  the  boiling  of  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  recent  experiences  with  filtration  and  in  the 

^  The  Purification  of  Sewage  and  Water.  By  W.  J.  Dibdin,  F.C.S.,  formerly 
Chemist  and  Superintending  Gas  Examiner  to  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Third  Edition.  New  York  :  D.  van  Nostrand 
Co.      1903. 
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purification  even  of  sewage,  shows  that  it  would  be  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  supply  uncontaminated  water  to  towns  that  really  desire 
it,  without  too  great  expense.  Badly  contaminated  water  may  be 
made  absolutely  safe  for  drinking  purposes  by  properly  managed, 
slow  filtration.  This  is  a  biological,  not  a  mechanical  process. 
Bacteria  destroy  each  other  during  the  progress  of  the  water 
through  the  filter-bed,  and  the  result  is  pure  water.  This  is 
important  now  that  the  increase  of  population  in  this  countrj'^  has 
made  it  so  much  more  difficult  to  secure  a  water  supply  for  towns 
that  will  not  be  contaminated  by  some  sewage.  In  this  matter 
Mr.  Dibdin's  book  would  make  an  excellent  manual  for  members 
of  boards  of  health  and  for  such  directors  of  educational  institu- 
tions as  wish  to  take  a  practical  interest  in  the  water  supply  from 
which  they  are  perforce  compelled  to  obtain  their  drinking-water. 
In  this  matter  of  successful  filtration  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Dibdin  gives  full  credit  to  the  excellent  observations  which 
have  been  carried  out  to  a  successful  issue  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  special  word  of  praise  very  well  deserved  for  the  work  ac- 
complished at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

The  book  contains  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  influence  of 
soft  water  from  upland  districts  on  lead  pipes,  with  the  conse- 
quent production  of  lead-poisoning.  Within  these  last  twenty- 
five  years  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported,  in  which  lead- 
poisoning  occurred  as  the  result  of  soft  water  flowing  through 
lead  pipes.  Hard  water  has  not  the  same  effect,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, produces  a  protective  coating  of  insoluble  carbonates  on 
the  inside  of  the  pipes,  rendering  even  the  distribution  of  soft 
water  subsequently  harmless.  This  is  a  matter  usually  sufficiently 
guarded  against  in  public-water  supplies,  but  is  sometimes  not 
attended  to  when  there  is  question  of  a  private  water  supply  for 
country  houses,  asylums,  and  educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  various  kinds,  and  therefore  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  unless  an  expert  sanitary  engineer,  whose  business  it  is  to 
see  to  such  details,  has  been  employed.  Even  then  it  is  well  to 
demand  and  receive  assurances  as  to  the  possible  conditions  in 
this  matter. 


Studies  and  Conferences^ 


POPE  PIUS  X  AND  THE  JUBILEE  OF  THE  IMMACULATE 
OONOEPTION. 

The  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Definition 
of  the  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  received  fresh 
impetus  from  the  Encyclical  Letter  (the  full  text  of  which  we  print 
in  the  current  issue  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review),  dated 
February  2d  of  this  year. 

His  Holiness  expresses  the  hope  that  upon  this  occasion  of 
the  renewal  of  the  memory  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  an 
echo  of  the  holy  joy  which  was  felt  by  the  faithful  fifty  years  ago 
will  be  awakened  in  our  minds,  and  that  those  magnificent  scenes  of 
a  distant  day,  proving  our  love  for  the  Mother  of  God,  will  be 
repeated.  He  wishes  this  the  more  because  he  feels  that  the  great 
hopes  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  solemn  promulgation  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  near 
future.  He  mentions  the  causes  of  gratitude  which  should  impress 
us  with  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  naming  many  gifts  which 
have  been  bestowed  by  Mary.  The  first  and  chief  reason,  how- 
ever, which  should  excite  to  fervor  is  that  which  was  insisted  upon 
in  the  inaugural  Encyclical,  namely,  that  by  Our  Blessed  Lady  all 
mankind  is  united  in  Christ ;  upon  her  as  a  foundation,  the  noblest 
after  Christ,  rises  the  edifice  of  the  faith  of  centuries  ;  that  through 
her,  more  than  any  other  means,  we  have  offered  to  us  a  way  of 
attaining  to  Jesus  Christ.  Through  Mary  we  arrive  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore,  the  Holy  Father  states  that 
all  solemnities,  everywhere  being  prepared  in  honor  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  should  have  in  view  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  Christ.  The  acts  of  devotion  performed  during  the  Jubilee  are 
not  to  be  the  mere  appearances  of  piety — the  heart  and  will 
should  conspire.  Homage  to  Mary  should  bring  change  of  evil 
life  by  the  imitation  of  her  virtues,  particularly  those  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  to  God  and  our  neighbor.  In  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception will  be  found  great  assistance  for  the  preservation  and 
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right  development  of  these  virtues.     Faith  will  be  confirmed,  hope 
aroused,  and  the  precept  of  charity  fulfilled. 

The  Privileges  and  Obligations 
connected  with  the  Jubilee  Indulgence  are  as  follows : 

To  those  living  in  Rome :  A  plenary  indulgence  is  accorded  to 
all  the  faithful  who  from  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  to  the  second 
day  of  June  shall  three  times  visit  one  of  the  four  Patriarchal 
Basilicas,  and  there  pray  for  the  Church  and  the  Apostolic  See, 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresies,  the  conversion  of  all  in  error,  the 
concord  of  Christian  princes,  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  faithful, 
and  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Pope,  provided  that,  within 
the  stated  period,  they  shall  fast  once,  except  on  days  not  included 
in  the  Lenten  Indult,  and  shall  go  to  Confession  and  Communion. 

To  those  07itside  Rome :  A  plenary  indulgence  is  offered  to  all 
who  within  the  time  above  mentioned  or  during  a  space  of  three 
months,  even  though  not  continuous,  to  be  definitely  appointed 
by  the  local  Ordinaries,  but  before  the  eighth  of  December,  1904, 
shall  three  times  visit  the  cathedral  church,  or,  if  there  be  not  one, 
the  parish  church,  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  the  principal  church, 
and  devoutly  fulfil  the  works  above  mentioned.  This  indulgence, 
which  is  to  be  gained  only  once,  may  be'  applied  to  the  souls  in 
purgatory. 

To  confessors  approved  by  their  Ordinaries,  faculties  are 
granted  for  commuting  the  above  works  for  other  works  of  piety. 
To  all  the  faithful,  without  distinction,  the  privilege  is  accorded  of 
selecting  any  priest  among  those  approved,  by  whom  they  may 
be  absolved  from  all  censures  and  sins,  not  excepting  those  other- 
wise reserved.  The  said  priests  may  commute  to  other  works  of 
piety  vows  except  those  of  chastity,  of  religion,  and  of  obligations 
which  concern  the  rights  of  third  persons.  In  the  case  of  penitents 
in  sacred  orders  such  confessors  may  dispense  from  all  irregu- 
larities contracted  solely  by  violation  of  censures  affecting  the 
exercise  of  said  orders  or  their  promotion  to  higher  orders. 

This  document  does  not  dispense  from  irregularities,  or  from 
crime  involving  public  notoriety ;  nor  are  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  Sacramentum  poenitentiae  of  Benedict  XIV  hereby 
rendered  void ;  neither  does  the  letter  apply  to  those  who  have 
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been  publicly  suspended,  unless  they  satisfy  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  authority  within  the  allotted  time. 
Other  indulgences  are  not  revoked. 


HYMNS  IN  THE  VEENAOULAE  AT  THE  SOLEMN  SEEVIOES  OP 

THE  OHUEOH. 

Qu.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  forbids  the  singing  of  hymns  in  the 
vernacular  at  the  public  services  of  the  Church. 

From  time  immemorial  we  have  sung  the  favorite  hymns  to  our 
Blessed  Lady  at  Benediction  in  the  month  of  May  and  also  to  St.  Joseph 
in  March,  and  to  the  Sacred  Heart  in  June.  Without  these  our  devo- 
tion would  be  decidedly  poor,  for  we  should  have  nothing  to  take  the 
place  of  these  very  pleasing  hymns  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not  at  all 
theatrical  or  suggestive  of  worldly  songs.  Would  not  the  Holy 
Father  tolerate  these  hymns  until  we  can  do  the  more  grave  Gregorian 
music  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  attractive  and  really  devotional  ? 

Are  women  absolutely  debarred  from  singing  in  church  at  the 
service  ? 

Resp.  The  Holy  Father  has  not  forbidden  hymns  in  the  ver- 
nacular at  public  or  private  devotions.  What  he  prohibits,  and 
what  has  always  been  prohibited  (though  the  prohibition  has  not 
always  been  observed),  is  the  singing  of  vernacular  hymns  in 
solemn  liturgical  functions.  Solemn  liturgical  functions  (which 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  solemn  devotional (unc^ons)  are  those 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  are  prescribed  in  the  Missal,  the 
Breviary,  and  the  Roman  Ritual.     They  are  principally, 

(i)  The  Solemn  J^i-j,  which  is  a  continuous  liturgical  act; 
hence  its  rites  and  accompanying  Latin  chant  must  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  any  act  or  chant  other  than  found  in  the  missal. 

(2)  The  Canonical  Office  chanted  in  choir,  which  is  likewise  a 
continuous  and  harmoniously  combined  Hturgical  act  of  adoration. 

(3)  The  solemn  sacramental  acts,  such  as  the  rites  of  ordina- 
tion, burial,  etc.,  having  rubrics  and  a  form  to  be  observed  in  their 
public  administration. 

Now  in  all  these  functions,  called  liturgical,  the  Church  acts 
and  speaks ;  and  her  language  is  the  majestic  and  unchanged 
Latin  which  she  employed  from  the  earliest  times  in  her  solemn 
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worship.  This  language  may  and  should  indeed  be  interpreted 
so  as  to  be  fully  understood  by  the  faithful ;  and  such  is  the 
common  practice  in  all  lands.  But  the  prescribed  liturgy  must 
not  be  interfered  with,  altered,  replaced  by  forms  or  words  and 
sentiments  chosen  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual.  To  mutilate, 
shorten,  or  lengthen  them  beyond  the  precise  limits  prescribed  is 
to  take  liberties  with  the  sacred  function  of  the  Church. 

Hence  the  impropriety  of  chanting  in  choir  the  translated 
liturgical  forms  which  the  celebrant  intones  at  the  altar  in  the 
Latin,  which  is  the  language  of  the  Church ;  or  of  interrupting 
the  solemn  strains  of  the  ancient  voice  by  the  introduction  of 
hymns,  however  pretty  and  devotional,  as  though  the  solemn 
utterances  of  our  King  from  His  tabernacle  on  the  holy  mountain 
required  the  petty  interpretation  of  the  servants  attending  His 
veiled  Majesty. 

It  is  against  this  impropriety  that  the  Holy  Father  legislates, 
because  it  makes  little  of  the  liturgy  and  much  of  individual 
emotion.  We  may  not  forget  that  the  object  of  our  worship  is  to 
adore  His  presence  rather  than  to  be  moved.  Emotion  as  an  in- 
centive to  devotion  has  indeed  its  place  in  religion,  and  the  Church 
provides  for  its  expression  in  proper  time  and  place.  But  apart 
from  this  she  maintains  her  solemn  ritual. 

Apart  therefore  from  the  liturgical  act,  that  is  to  say,  whenever 
the  action  does  not  interfere  with,  or  obscure,  or  curtail,  or  muti- 
late the  prescribed  functions  of  the  Church  speaking  in  the  hal- 
lowed Latin  tongue,  the  singing  of  hymns  in  the  mother  tongue 
of  the  faithful  is  not  only  allowed,  but  provided  for  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  Church. 

Thus  devotional  hymns  may  be  sung : 

1.  during  Low  Mass; 

2.  before  and  after  Solemn  Mass ; 

3.  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed,  except  from  the 
Tantum  ergo  to  the  end  of  the  Blessing ; 

4.  in  all  other  sacred  services,  such  as  Triduums,  Novenas, 
Devotions  in  honor  of  some  particular  mystery  or  saint,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  Te  Deum,  when  prescribed  or  introduced 
into  the  service  proper,  it  is  to  be  chanted  in  Latin.  But  when 
sung  after  the  service,  it  may  be  in  the  vernacular.     This  is  be- 
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cause  the  Te  Deujn  is  a  liturgical  hymn,  and  whenever  used  in 
solemn  service  must  be  retained  in  its  original  form. 

But  as  regards  the  character  of  the  hymns  which  may  be  sung 
in  the  vernacular,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  canon  which  the 
Holy  Father  wishes  to  have  applied  to  the  use  of  modem  music 
in  the  Church,  holds  good  here  also,  namely :  "  modern  music  is 
admitted  in  the  Church,  since  it,  too,  furnishes  compositions  of  such 
excellence,  sobriety,  and  gravity,  that  they  are  in  no  way  unworthy 
of  the  liturgical  functions."  Only  these  hymns  must  "  contain 
nothing  profane,  be  free  from  reminiscences  of  motifs  adopted 
in  the  theatres,  and  be  not  fashioned,  even  in  their  external  forms, 
after  the  manner  of  profane  pieces."  These  are  the  words  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  applied  to  the  music.  They  indicate  the  style 
of  hymns  to  be  used  in  the  service,  but  always  in  such  restricted 
form  as  not  to  displace  or  alter  or  mutilate  tJie  prescribed  liturgical 
forms 

As  regards  the  singing  of  women,  the  Holy  Father  does  not 
forbid  women  to  sing  in  church ;  he  prohibits  their  singing  in  the 
choir,  which  is  properly  a  portion  of  the  sanctuary  and  must  be 
treated  as  such  in  connection  with  the  public  service  of  the  Church. 
Congregational  singing,  the  singing  of  hymns  by  women,  is  quite 
as  lawful  and  becoming  in  church,  as  it  is  in  convent  chapels. 
We  must  not  strain  the  law  beyond  its  purpose. 


THE  JESUITS  AND  "  THE  END  JUSTIFIES  THE  MEANS." 
The  well-worn  calumny  first  printed  and  then  bruited  by 
Pascal,  that  the  Jesuits  formally  teach  the  doctrine  which  makes 
the  commission  of  sin  lawful  when  a  greater  evil  is  thereby 
averted  or  a  positive  good  attained,  has  been  revived  of  late,  and 
the  American  secular  papers  have  given  it  free  circulation. 

This  time  the  allegation  comes  from  Count  Hoensbroech,  a 
man  who  had  at  one  time  been  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  but 
has  left  the  Society  and  the  Catholic  faith,  discontented  with  both. 
For  some  reason  or  other  he  found  it  convenient  to  show  a  marked 
spirit  of  hostility  toward  his  former  colleagues  and  their  system 
of  education,  and  in  July,  1903,  there  appeared  in  a  monthly — the 
Deutschland — an  article  from  him  under  the  caption,  "  The  End 
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Justifies  the  Means."  A  Berlin  firm  made  capital  of  the  situation 
by  republishing  the  paper,  revised  by  the  author,  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  it  was  widely  distributed. 

The  article  was  ostensibly  occasioned  by  the  statement  which 
a  young  priest  had  made  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Rixdorf,  a 
village  near  Berlin,  in  which  he  enthusiastically  offered  2,000 
gulden  to  anyone  who  might  prove  the  alleged  doctrine  to  have 
ever  been  taught  by  the  Jesuits.  Count  Hoensbroech  took  the 
curate  by  surprise  when  he  claimed  the  offered  prize,  insisting 
that  he  had  proved  the  point  required.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  have  a  board  of  arbitration  appointed,  that  the  award 
might  be  made  or  withheld  according  as  they  judged.  The  com- 
mission elected  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  competent  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  university  professors.  When  their  names  were 
presented,  Count  Hoensbroech  objected  to  one  of  their  number, 
Mgr.  Heiner,  as  judge.  None  of  the  other  professors  was  willing 
to  accept  the  task  of  judge,  and  the  dispute  seemed  likely  to 
collapse,  when  Count  Hoensbroech  brought  suit  in  the  civil  court 
of  Treves  against  the  priest  for  non-fulfilment  of  the  agreement, 
which  had  been  made  in  writing  previous  to  the  appointment  of 
the  professorial  commission.  In  case  the  court  should  see  fit  to 
appoint  a  board  of  examiners  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
merits  of  the  dispute,  the  Count  takes  exception  to  two  professors, 
one  the  aforesaid  Dr.  Heiner,  of  Freiburg ;  the  other,  Professor 
Mausbach,  in  Miinster. 

The  former  has  since  then  published  his  view  of  the  case,  which 
is,  needless  to  say,  opposed  to  Hoensbroech.  The  issue  of  the 
matter  will,  as  the  editor  of  The  Literary  Digest  suggests,  be  inter- 
esting alike  to  Catholics  and  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  view 
the  Jesuits  as  emissaries  of  all  evil. 

Now  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  we  have  a  right  to  know 
very  well  what  the  Jesuit  authors,  whose  text-books  Count  Hoens- 
broech cites  as  evidence  for  his  plea,  teach ;  for  these  books  are 
not  only  readily  accessible  to  any  student  of  Catholic  theology, 
but  they  are  also  in  the  main  the  leading  manual  authorities  used 
in  all  our  seminaries  for  secular  as  well  as  many  regular  seminarists. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Count  Hoensbroech  does  not  cite  any  authors 
other  than  Jesuits,  although  there  are  many  of  the  secular  clergy, 
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or  of  the  Franciscan  or  Dominican  Orders,  who  teach  precisely  the 
same  doctrine,  and  in  the  same  terms,  which  the  Count  singles  out 
for  his  polemic.  Professor  Heiner  shows  this  in  his  defence  of 
Fr.  Dasbach,  and  also  points  out  the  tactics  of  Hoensbroech,  so 
commonly  employed  against  Catholic  doctrine,  by  which  a  wrong 
sense  is  imparted  to  an  expression,  or  a  bias  is  created  in  the 
reader,  by  the  omission  of  the  context  necessary  to  a  full  and  cor- 
rect understanding  of  a  writer's  meaning.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that 
the  inspired  writer  says,  "  there  is  no  God ;"  and  from  these  words 
(Ps.  13  :  I ;  52  :  i)  you  might  falsely  demonstrate  that  the  Psalmist 
did  not  believe  in  God,  if  you  omit  the  preceding  phrase  which 
makes  it :  "  the  fool  says  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God." 

But  these  are  trite  tricks  employed  with  more  or  less  of  the 
serpent's  wisdom,  according  to  the  author's  estimate  of  his  reader's 
intelligence.  We  need  not  suppose  that  Count  Hoensbroech  had 
any  intention  of  using  such  methods,  since  his  judges  would  find 
it  advisable  to  convince  themselves  of  the  truth  of  his  statements 
by  having  recourse  to  the  originals  which  he  quotes.  Assuming 
that  a  Jesuit  author  says  that  it  is  lawful  to  advise  a  wrong  act  in 
order  to  prevent  a  greater  wrong,  does  this  or  can  this  even  be 
legitimately  made  to  mean  that  you  may  lawfully  do  wrong  at 
anytime,  or  that  the  good  end  justifies  the  evil  means?  The 
phrase  as  it  reads  may  not  be  the  best  possible  form  of  present- 
ing the  truth  that  you  must  not  do  wrong,  or  that  you  must  do  the 
best  you  can  to  prevent  sin ;  but  that  is  precisely  what  it  means. 

Let  us  apply  the  case  in  the  concrete  to  any  other  form  of 
moral  teaching.  Say  that  a  judge  wrote  a  tract  or  book  on  the 
subject  of  moral  responsibility.  To  illustrate  what  is  lawful  under 
certain  circumstances,  although  the  act  isolated  would  be  seemingly 
wrong,  he  gives  the  following  example :  A  police  officer  in  the 
street  sees  a  child  playing  upon  the  sill  of  a  window  some  twenty 
feet  above  him.  He  is  sure  the  child  will  fall,  if  not  promptly 
rescued.  Below  is  a  vender  of  glassware  sleeping  comfortably 
beside  his  table  of  crockery.  The  passers-by  shake  the  drowsy 
vender  to  make  him  realize  the  danger  of  his  own  child  and  to 
push  aside  the  table,  so  that  they  might  catch  the  babe  in  a  cloth 
at  hand.  The  father,  ignorant  of  the  cause,  resists.  The  officer 
hurls  table  and  glassware  across  the  footpath,  and  beats  the  man, 
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innocent  of  the  whole  proceeding,  into  submission.  The  officer 
did  right :  so  says  the  judge. 

Now  what  does  this  judge  teach  ?  That  the  end  in  this  case 
justified  the  means.  But  it  is  essentially  unjust  to  beat  an  inno- 
cent man,  and  it  is  an  injustice  deliberately  to  injure  another's 
property.  Does  the  judge  therefore  lay  down  the  principle  that 
injustice  may  be  done  to  prevent  a  greater  evil  ?  In  other  words, 
is  this  judge  a  teacher  of  false  principles  and  a  promoter  of  in- 
justice and  violence  ? 

Surely  not.  What  he  teaches  is  a  principle  by  which  wrong 
and  injury  are  prevented,  and  if  in  certain  cases  the  whole  of  the 
injury  or  sin  cannot|possibly  be  prevented,  that,  of  the  aggregate 
of  evil,  at  least  a  part  may  be  prevented.  This  is  the  gist  of  the 
whole  teaching,  without  entering  into  abstractions  and  distinctions 
in  which  theologians  sometimes  abound,  to  the  prejudice  of  clear 
perception.  Of  course  the  perfect  analogy  between  the  act  of 
preventing  the  child's  death  in  the  above-mentioned  case,  and  that 
which  a  moralist  (whether  a  Jesuit  or  other)  assumes  to  be  a  sin 
of  a  grave  nature,  might  be  questioned  in  part,  but  the  doubt 
would  throw  the  weight  of  argument  in  favor  of  the  Jesuit  teach- 
ing, which  under  no  circumstance  sanctions  the  sin,  but  counsels 
the  lessening  of  it  by  the  choice  of  an  alternative  action.  The 
conception  of  sin  which  places  the  fault  in  an  act  and  not  in  the 
intention  or  maUce,  is  a  false  one,  although  fostered  by  a  mechani- 
cal system  of  placing  definite  weights  and  measures  upon  sin.  In 
the  conception  of  the  acts  to  which  the  principle  of  means  to  an 
end  is  applied,  the  action  is  one,  the  graver  part  of  the  evil  lies  in 
that  included  under  the  term  "  end  "  which  is  partly  lessened  by 
the  choice  of  a  means — evil  if  detached,  but  good  in  its  essential 
relation  to  the  end. 


THE  LEAP  OF  LOIST  PEOM  OATHOLIO  OETHODOXT. 

In  a  well-written  paper  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  for 
April,  the  learned  Dominican,  Father  Vincent  McNabb,  of  Wood- 
chester  Priory,  England,  analyzes  the  conditions  which  have  given 
special  importance  to  the  position  of  the  Abbe  Loisy,  recently 
censured  by  the  Sacred  Congregation   of  the  Index.     France, 
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Rome,  and  the  Higher  Criticism  are  the  three  factors  that  have 
focussed  the  interest  of  every  mind  that  thinks,  and  every  soul 
that  would  beheve,  upon  the  reasons  of  the  Abbe's  condem- 
nation. To  these  factors  we  must  add  certain  lectures  pub- 
lished in  1902  and  originally  addressed  by  Harnack  to  members 
of  the  University  of  Berlin.  These  lectures  have  become  famous 
under  the  title  of  What  is  Christianity  ?  Their  peculiar  interest 
is  that  they  are  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Lutheran  Protestantism 
and  the  Lutheran  tenet  of  "  the  Bible  only "  with  the  theory  of 
development.  When  Newman  in  his  narrow  brick-floored  cell 
at  Littlemore  was  casting  accounts  between  Rome  and  Canter- 
bury, he  was  led  by  the  innate  philosophy  of  his  mind  to 
review  the  whole  character  of  revealed  religion.  Butler  had 
taught  him  to  look  upon  Revelation  as  continuous  with 
Judaism.  God's  plan  with  the  world  of  spirit  was  seen  to  be 
a  gradual  growth.  It  was  only  later  on  that  this  gradual  de- 
velopment was  formulated  by  other  minds  as  a  law  of  matter. 
When  Newman  judged  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism, 
that  is,  between  what  appealed  merely  to  the  past  and  what 
appealed  to  past  and  present  alike,  but  to  the  present  as  an 
outcome  of  the  past,  Butler's  conception  of  the  organic  unity  of 
the  revealed  Dispensation  had  given  him  a  canon  of  criticism 
which  was  fatal  to  the  Protestant  conception  of  an  absolutely 
fixed,  Hfeless,  and  immovable  Christianity  springing  ready-made 
and  perfect  from  the  mind  of  Christ. 

Harnack  undertook  a  defence  of  Protestantism  on  lines  of 
development,  long  desirable,  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  broad 
tolerant  Lutheran.  He  tried  to  prove  to  the  undergraduates  of 
Berlin  that  the  "  Gospel,"  which  he  nowhere  identifies  with  the 
New  Testament,  is  made  up  of  the  Lutheran  principle  of  "  Living 
Faith,"  and  that  this  Faith  is  to  be  exercised  in  believing  in  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  from  whom  sin  parted  us,  and  by  whom 
alone  the  word  of  forgiveness  could  be  spoken.  Any  dogmas 
other  than  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
are  considered  superfluous.  Luther  is  reprimanded  for  having 
retained  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  was  the  faith  of  the  first 
ages  that  made  a  God  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  only  visible  Church, 
to  Harnack's  mind,  is  that  union  of  visible  men  who  hold  justi- 
fication by  Faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
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Seeing  that  Harnack's  book,  although  in  reality  but  a  feeble  and 
therefore  dangerous  defence  of  historical  and  especially  dogmatic 
Christianity,  was  yet  so  influential  with  a  certain  number  of 
Catholics,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Abbe  Loisy  should  chal- 
lenge the  professor's  conclusions  and  call  on  him  to  defend  his 
defence.  With  this  intent  the  Parisian  professor  wrote  his  little 
work  called  LEvangile  et  V&glise  and  proceeded  to  cross  swords 
with  the  lecturer  of  Berlin.  Step  by  step  the  Catholic  apologist 
followed  his  opponent,  often  drawing  blood  and  always  winning 
applause  by  his  graceful  manner  of  attack.  No  sooner  had  the 
Abbe's  book  appeared  than  two  opinions  of  its  merits  made  them- 
selves felt.  His  own  little  knot  of  friends,  students  and  fellow- 
workers,  were  not  unnaturally  proud  that  a  French  ecclesiastic 
had  shown  himself  daring  enough  to  challenge,  and  strong  enough 
to  overthrow  the  Colossus  of  German  Criticism.  Others,  and  by 
no  means  the  "  baser  sort "  of  Biblical  critics,  were  sore  afraid  that 
L£.vangile  et  I'Eglise  was  no  less  dangerous  and  assuredly  more 
ambiguous  than  What  is  Christianity  ?  For  whereas  the  Luther- 
anism  of  Harnack  was  supple  enough  to  identify  itself  with  little 
less  than  Unitarianism,  the  French  priest  was  bound  in  loyalty  to 
his  Church  to  hold  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  The  duty 
of  the  Abbe's  superiors  became  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  On  the 
one  hand  it  was  evident  that  any  condemnation  of  the  book  would 
only  serve  as  matter  of  rejoicing  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
in  France,  at  a  time  when  it  was  expedient  for  Catholics  to 
present  an  unbroken  front.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  had 
been  published  by  an  Abbe  on  an  important  theological  question 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Paris,  without  the  Imprimatur  of  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop. 

On  January  17,  1903,  L&vangile  et  I'Eglise  was  condemned 
by  Cardinal  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Some  other  Bishops 
of  France  imitated  the  action  of  the  Archbishop ;  whilst  others 
kept  silence.  It  was  reported  that  the  Abbe  had  made  a  full  sub- 
mission. Some  months  later  he  published  a  defence  of  his  little 
book  in  a  new  work  entitled  Autour  dun  petit  livre.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  about  his  adherence  to  his  views.  They  were 
repeated,  and  indeed  emphasized  in  the  second  work.  The  author's 
facile  and  brilliant  pen  was  employed,  not  in  reassuring  those  of 
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his  friends  who  had  taken  fright,  but  in  somewhat  ironically  ban- 
tering the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  other  prelates  who 
had  forbidden  the  circulation  of  his  books  in  their  dioceses.  It 
was  easy  to  see  where  the  matter  would  end. 

It  is  almost  incredible  how  much  interest  was  taken  in  the 
decision.  Men  distressed  in  mind  very  naturally  strove  to  defend 
the  condemned  Abbe.  There  were  not  wanting  earnest  thought- 
ful Catholics  who  sought  to  screen  him  by  saying  that  his  little 
book,  LEvangile  et  fEglise,  which  had  occasioned  all  the  disturb- 
ance, did  not  represent  his  real  mind,  but  only  his  defence  against 
Hamack.  It  was  evidently  useless,  they  said,  to  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss the  Gospel  facts  with  a  Unitarian  Lutheran  as  with  a  loyal 
Catholic.  The  first  duty  of  a  controversialist  is  to  argue  from  or 
toward  the  standpoint  of  his  opponent.  Thus  it  was  urged  that 
Loisy  could  hardly  employ  all  the  principles  of  Catholic  faith  in 
reasoning  with  a  Lutheran  who  denied  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  set  little  store  by  a  visible  infallible  Church.  But  those  who 
urged  this  did  not  detect  the  historic  parallel  between  their  case 
and  that  of  Jansenius.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  argued 
that  the  propositions  which  the  Church  had  condemned  from  the 
Augustinus  of  Jansenius  were  very  rightly  condemned,  but  were 
not  really  in  the  Augustinus.  It  was  a  similar  plea  to  urge  that 
the  Holy  Office,  having  read  the  Abbe's  works,  had  very  wisely 
condemned  certain  ideas,  but  that  these  were  not  really  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Abbe.  This  train  of  reasoning  could  not  long  satisfy 
thinking  minds  who  reflected  that  it  was  no  very  hard  matter  for 
the  Abbe  to  condemn  these  opinions,  if  he  was  so  minded.  More- 
over, it  was  not  one  book  of  the  Abbe's  that  was  condemned,  but 
five.  The  condemnation  touched  not  merely  LEvangile  et  VEglise, 
which  was  professedly  against  Harnack,  but  four  other  works,  in 
which  the  Berlin  professor's  name  appeared  only  incidentally,  if 
at  all. 

A  somewhat  more  distressing  question  was  raised  by  those  who 
looked  upon  the  condemnation  of  the  Abbe  as  a  condemnation  of 
the  whole  school  of  Higher  Criticism.  Thus,  the  London  Times, 
of  November  loth,  wrote  that  the  condemnation  of  LEvangile  et 
I'Eglise,  when  it  took  place,  would  be  tantamount  to  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  "  the  Roman  Catholic  'position  is,  in  the  view  of  its 
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highest  representatives,  incompatible  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
results  of  historical  criticism."  In  the  London  Pilot,  of  January 
i6th,  H.  C.  Corrance,  a  convert  from  the  Anglican  Church,  wrote: 
"  Many  of  the  Abbe  Loisy's  conclusions  may  be  wrong,  and  may 
be  corrected  later  in  the  light  of  fresh  discoveries.  But  what  he 
stands  for  is  not  particular  views  but  a  principle,  that  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  scientific  method  to  Scripture  and  history.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Congregations  is  equally  consistent  and  definite,  as  it 
has  always  been.  They  will  not  recognize  the  results  of  science 
or  of  criticism  in  any  shape  or  form,  to  which  the  Comma  Joan- 
neum  of  the  three  witnesses  is  a  standing  testimony.  They  are 
not  likely  to  make  any  weak  compromise.  It  would  confuse  the 
issue,  which  is  now  as  clean-cut  and  definite  as  possible." 

As  a  result  of  the  condemnation  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
Roman  authorities  of  the  Church  were  traditionally  hostile  to  the 
Higher  Criticism,  which  occupies  itself  with  the  historical  investi- 
gation of  the  authenticity  of  the  Sacred  Books.  In  this  opinion 
have  joined,  mostly  under  cover,  some  Catholic  critics.  But  there 
have  also  been  men  who  have  equal  claims  with  the  French  Abbe 
to  be  looked  upon  as  critics,  non-Catholics  as  well  as  Catholics, 
who  have  justly  opposed  this  charge.  Thus  Professor  Sanday,  D.D., 
of  Oxford  University,  writes  regarding  M.  Loisy's  work  :  "  I  am,  of 
course,  not  concerned  with  the  process  by  which  M.  Loisy  arrives 
at  his  beliefs.  On  that  subject  I  should  have  grave  doubts,  and 
from  that  side  I  should  consider  the  tendency  of  his  books  such 
as  to  give  rise  to  not  a  little  anxiety.  But  as  a  student  and  a 
scholar,  the  objection  I  should  take  would  be,  not  that  his  methods 
of  criticism  are  likely  to  have  unfortunate  effects,  but  that  as  criti- 
cism they  are  faulty  and  wrong.  .  .  .  With  all  my  admiration  for 
M.  Loisy  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  parts  of  his  teaching 
are  really  hazardous — not  well  founded  in  criticism  and  likely  to 
have  regrettable  consequences.  ...  I  do  not  deny  for  a  moment 
that  M.  Loisy  is  a  very  accomplished  writer ;  he  is  fully  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  criticism,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  there  is 
much  in  that  history,  particularly  in  that  part  of  the  movement 
with  which  M.  Loisy  seems  to  have  most  affinity,  which  may 
appear  to  point  to  the  conclusions  he  has  reached.  I  do  not  at 
all  share  in  those  conclusions ;  and  the  school  that  M.  Loisy  most 
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favors  I  believe  to  be  radically  unsound :  .  .  .  From  the 
paternal  standpoint  of  the  Church  of  Rome  it  seems  to  me,  if  I 
may  say  so,  that  the  authorities  have  acted  wisely.  ...  I  do 
not  understand  that  any  insuperable  barrier  has  been  placed  in  the 
way  of  future  progress,  but  that  what  has  happened  may  be  taken 
to  be  just  an  intimation  of  the  need  for  caution."  Evidently  the 
professor  does  not  think  that  the  Roman  Congregations  "will 
not  recognize  the  results  of  science  or  of  criticism  in  any  shape 
or  form." 

Another  well-informed  writer  in  the  Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment, speaking  of  Pere  Lagrange,  the  editor  of  the  Revue  Biblique, 
writes :  "  Certainly  it  is  a  great  credit  to  the  Pere  Lagrange  that  he 
has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Roman  Church.  At 
the  Cengres  Internationale  des  Catholiques  at  Fribourg,  held  in 
1897,  his  speech  in  favor  of  the  Higher  Criticism  was  received  with 
great  applause ;  it  was  published  in  the  Revue  Biblique,  and  escaped 
condemnation,  although  any  continuation  was  apparently  checked. 
Since  then  he  has  published  six  lectures  delivered  at  the  Institut 
Catholique  at  Toulouse  on  La  Methode  Historique  surtout  a  propos 
de  V Ancien  Testament,  in  which  he  accepts  the  Higher  Criticism 
but  dissociates  himself  from  M.  Loisy.  Pope  Leo  XIII  made 
him  a  member  of  the  Biblical  Commission.  In  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Bulletin  de  Litterature  Ecclesiastique  he  has  published 
a  vigorous  criticism  of  M.  Loisy's  recent  works  ;  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  it  shows  that  his  methods  are  fundamentally  the  same — 
his  differences  are  really  only  as  to  results."  Evidently  neither 
Pere  Lagrange  nor  his  panegyrist  thinks  that  Rome  has  banned 
the  Higher  Critics.  A  witness  of  even  higher  authority  may  be 
found  in  an  article  contributed  to  Le  Correspondant  by  Monseig- 
neur  Mignot,  Archbishop  of  Albi,  and  quoted  in  the  Pilot,  January 
23d.  "Our  faith  would  be  in  jeopardy  if  by  the  word  faith  we 
understood  the  collection  of  so-called  traditionary  beliefs,  received 
without  any  examination ;  it  would  be  in  jeopardy,  for  instance, 
with  many  intellects  if  we  were  to  stick  to  the  old  cosmogony,  the 
common  chronology,  to  the  vulgar  notions  about  the  authenticity, 
integrity,  mode  of  composition  of  our  books,  their  dates  and 
authors,  the  confidence  they  deserve  when  touching  history  or 
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science.  .  .  .  Our  opponents  twit  us  with  an  ignorance  of  the 
progress  of  criticism  or  even  hostility  to  it ;  they  will  have  it  that 
it  is  incompatible  with  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church  repre- 
senting, above  all,  a  principle  of  undisputed  authority."  But  the 
Archbishop  rejects  the  idea  that  Rome  is  flying  in  the  face  of 
criticism.  Thus  we  are  led  to  concede  that  the  condemnation  of 
the  Abbe  Loisy  is  a  historical  phenomenon  of  no  slight  interest ; 
but  to  look  upon  it  as  Rome's  rejection  of  scientific  methods 
would  be  to  practise  that  transfiguration  of  facts  which  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  advanced  critics  to  attribute  to  Christians  of  the 
first  ages. 

Examining  the  statements  of  LEvangile  et  VEglise,  Father 
McNabb  is  convinced  that  the  Abbe  Loisy  would  have  made  a 
better  defence  or  apology  for  his  Church  had  he  kept  clearly 
before  his  mind  three  most  important  principles. 

Reason,  working  on  the  mysteries  of  faith,  can  only  prove 
that  they  are  not  impossible. 

Psychical,  and  still  more,  supernatural  forces,  enter  the  sphere 
of  experience,  i.  e.,  history,  only  by  their  effects. 

The  theory  of  a  spiritual  substance  and  spiritual  interference 
or  control  over  matter  gives  a  more  complete  and  intelligible  syn- 
thesis of  so-called  religious  phenomena. 

Loisy  concedes  too  much  to  Hamack  when  he  grants  that 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  no  clear  consciousness  of  being 
anything  more  than  the  Judaic  Messiah  destined  to  inaugurate  a 
kingdom  of  which  He  did  not  see  the  end  or  scope.  This  is  to 
grant  that  the  historical  Christ  had  no  clear  notion  of  His  God- 
head. In  plain  words  it  is  to  assert  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
know  or  announce  that  He  was  the  true  God.  And  a  God  is 
nothing  if  not  self-conscious.     For  us  it  means  He  was  not  God. 

But  the  Christianity  which  has  transformed  the  world,  be- 
lieved that  the  Legate  from  on  high  was  no  other  than  the 
Eternal  Son,  Light  of  Light,  God  of  God.  If,  at  the  end  of  time, 
we  are  to  be  told,  as  M.  Loisy  tells,  that  the  historic  Christ  was 
not  born  of  a  Virgin,  was  not  conscious  of  His  Godhead,  did  not 
die  to  be  our  holocaust,  did  not  rise  in  flesh  and  blood  from  the 
tomb,  did  not  found  the  Church  nor  institute  the  real  presence  of 
His  Flesh  and  Blood  under  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  it  will  not 
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satisfy  us  to  add  for  our  comfort  that,  though  these  things  are  not 
historically  true,  the  faith  of  the  early  Christians  believed  that 
they  were.  What  avails  their  faith,  if  it  stands  in  opposition  to 
fact  ?  Can  any  simple-minded  soul  long  hold  to  a  theology  which 
flies  in  the  face  of  history  ?  Can  faith  long  rest  on  a  denial  of 
reason?  No!  One  or  other  must  sooner  or  later  rule  the 
soul,  if  not  in  harmony  with  the  other,  then  to  its  exclusion. 
But  we  have  no  cause  to  think  that  a  harmony  is  impossible,  even 
though  M.  Loisy's  well-meant  effort  to  harmonize  them  by  affirm- 
ing the  credibility  and  denying  the  historicity  of  the  fundamental 
dogmas  of  Christianity  can  lead  to  nothing  but  insincerity  of 
thought  and  sterility  of  belief 


THE  VALIDITY  OF  MAEEIAGES  KEOOGNIZED  BY  THE  OHUEOH. 

Qu.  Would  you  kindly  give  a  clear,  brief  statement  of  what  the 
Church  regards  as  valid  marriages  outside  her  own  pale  ?  My  wife 
and  I  were  recently  invited  to  a  church  festival  at  which  a  dinner  or 
luncheon  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  connected  with  the 
parish.  I  do  not  know  who  made  up  the  list  of  guests,  for  the  invi- 
tations were  signed  by  a  committee,  and  the  idea  was  to  pass  a  sub- 
scription blank  after  the  covers  had  been  removed.  My  wife  sat  next 
to  a  lady,  married,  it  was  supposed,  to  a  prominent  politician  who 
was  also  present.  He  had  been  divorced,  and  his  friends  said  rather 
hard  things  about  the  moral  side  of  his  life.  These  two  persons  were 
not  Catholics,  and  my  wife  knew  them  by  reputation  only.  On 
returning  home,  she  objected  strenuously  to  our  attending  again  such 
gatherings,  even  though  held  in  the  name  of  charity,  since  it  obliged 
us  to  a  certain  familiarity  with  people  whom  we  would  not  admit  to  our 
house,  nor  recognize  any  more  than  we  would  other  public  moral 
lepers  dressed  in  good  clothes.  I  spoke  to  our  pastor  about  the  mat- 
ter, stating  to  him  that  I  regarded  divorced  men,  like  the  politician  in 
question,  in  the  light  of  polygamists,  and  that  I  could  not  respect  a 
woman  who  would  attach  herself  to  such  people.  I  begged  him  not 
to  invite  us  to  such  association  again,  although  I  was  quite  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  any  charity  he  saw  fit  to  inaugurate. 

The  priest  informed  me  that  Mr.  N.  was  legitimately  married ;  that 
his  first  marriage  had  been  to  a  Catholic,  but  was  null  and  void,  be- 
cause he  had  not  been  baptized;  that,   for  the  rest,   being  validly 
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married,  he  was  no  worse  than  many  Catholic  politicians  who  made 
pretension  to  religion  ;  whereas  he  was  a  good  fellow  and  openly- 
declared  his  infidelity  ;  so  did  his  present  wife.  He  also  mentioned 
Magdalen. 

I  am  not  well  booked  in  theology,  but  am  proud  of  my  faith, 
because  I  know  it  only  as  imparting  a  very  high  standard  of  mor- 
ality. I  think  others  of  your  readers  would  profit  by  a  simple  state- 
ment of  what  renders  a  marriage  of  infidels  valid  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church,  and  what  makes  such  marriages  invalid. 

Resp.     A  marriage  is  considered  valid — 

{a)  When  neither  of  the  two  contracting  parties  are  bap- 
tized ; 
{b^  when  both  of  them  are  baptized  ; 
{c)  when  the  baptism  of  one  is  doubtful,  and  that  of  the 

other  certain  ; 
id)  when  the  baptism  of  both  is  doubtful. 
In  the  matter  of  marriage,  doubtful  baptism  (whether  it  regards 
the  fact  of  having  been  administered,  or  only  the  validity  of  its 
administration)  is  equivalent  to  certain  baptism,  and,  until  disproved 
by  positive  evidence,  renders  the  contract  valid. 

The  validity  of  a  man's  marriage  does  not,  of  course,  entitle 
him  to  being  identified  with  Catholic  charity-work,  from  which 
persons  of  notoriously  bad  repute,  whether  they  call  themselves 
infidels  or  Catholics,  ought  to  be  excluded.  If  it  be  legitimate  at 
any  time  to  take  their  money  for  a  charitable  purpose,  it  does  not 
imply  that  we  may  take  their  company  or  force  it  upon  Catholics 
who  rightly  object  to  such  association  under  any  plea.  It  is  well 
to  draw  the  line.  Magdalen  is  no  argument  to  the  contrary,  for 
she  came  to  the  table  of  Simon,  not  to  feast,  but  to  weep  at  the 
feet  of  Christ. 

IS  OONriKMATION  TO  BE  EEPEATED  ? 
Qu.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  this  case.  It  is  that  of 
a  girl  whose  mother  is  a  Protestant  and  whose  father  was  a  Catholic. 
The  girl  was  baptized  in  St.  M — 's  P.  E.  church,  which  has  for  many 
years  had  ministers  of  pronounced  ritualistic  tendencies.  Some  time 
afterwards  she  was  admitted  to  a  Catholic  Industrial  Home.  It  seems 
to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that   she  was  a  Catholic.     So  she  was 
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prepared  for  confession  and  received  first  Holy  Communion  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  Bishop.  Next  she  was  placed  in  a  House  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  when  some  light  was  thrown  on  her  antecedents. 
She  was  there  baptized  conditionally.  She  is  now  and  has  been  for 
some  "time  in  service  with  a  Catholic  lady  who  desires  to  have  her 
confirmed.     What  should  be  done  ? 

Resp.  The  baptism  in  the  P.  E.  church,  especially  as  adminis- 
tered by  a  High  Church  minister  who  accepts  the  Catholic  doctrine 
regarding  the  necessity  of  regeneration  and  the  mode  of  baptizing, 
probably  was  valid,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  if  properly 
attested,  would  be  recognized  as  such.  In  that  case  the  other 
Sacraments  received  in  the  Catholic  Church  were  also  valid. 

Since,  however,  the  conditional  baptism  indicates  some  doubt 
on  the  part  of  the  priest  whose  office  it  was  to  investigate  the 
particular  case,  the  administration  of  the  other  Sacraments  becomes 
likewise  doubtful.  Hence  sacramental  absolution  after  a  general 
confession,  and  Confirmation,  would  have  to  be  administered  again 
conditionally. 

PEONUNOIATION  OP  LATIN  AS  THE  LANQUAGE  OE  THE 
OHUEOH. 

In  a  well  written  brochure  of  some  seventy  pages,  Professor 
Scheier,  of  Notre  Dame  University,  makes  a  plea  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin  used  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
which  represents  the  classical  period  of  the  language.  That  pro- 
nunciation differs  somewhat  from  the  present  not  quite  uniform  usage 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Latin,  besides  being  a  classical  and  liturgical  language  (in 
which  senses  it  may  be  classed  with  the  so-called  dead  languages), 
is  to-day  a  living,  that  is  to  say  a  spoken  language  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  in  her  international  institutions. 
Now  as  such,  that  is,  as  a  living  tongue,  its  pronunciation  is  not 
regulated  by  reference  to  any  literary  standard  of  the  past.  We 
study  Chaucer  in  the  schools,  but  we  do  not  pronounce  the 
English  words  which  we  retain  from  Chaucer  as  they  were 
pronounced  in  his  day;  nor  need  we  do  so  in  order  to  justify  the 
correctness  of  our  speech.  Usage  is  the  law  of  right  language, 
and  when  there  is  question  of  correct  pronunciation  we  usually 
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refer  to  some  recognized  centre  of  converse  where  the  best  usage 
obtains,  such  as  Paris,  or  Dublin,  or  Florence,  or  Dresden  for  the 
respective  idioms  used  in  these  cities.  The  recognized  centre  of 
the  Latin  language,  regarded  as  a  living  and  spoken  idiom,  is 
Rome.  From  Rome  and  to  Rome  lead  all  the  avenues  in  which 
the  Latin  language  is  echoed,  spoken,  or  chanted,  both  in  the  ele- 
gant phrase  of  scholarship  and  in  the  limited  forms  of  mediseval 
simplicity.  The  student  of  scholastic  philosophy  and  of  Catholic 
theology,  the  chorister  and  the  canonist,  all  recognize  in  their 
religious  allegiance  that  universal  citizenship  within  the  Church 
which  makes  them  Roman  Catholics.  That  single  term  expresses 
the  concept  of  catholicity  or  universality,  to  be  of  a  quality 
which  derives  its  language  as  well  as  its  unity  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  from  Rome. 

This  unity,  attested  by  the  one  common  tongue  used  in  the  lit- 
urgy, in  the  promulgation  of  laws  and  ordinances  of  ecclesiastical 
discipHne,  and  in  the  exchange  of  views  which  benefit  and  bind 
together  the  interests  of  people  otherwise  widely  separated  by 
nationality  and  habitation,  is  at  the  same  time  a  testimony  of  the 
antiquity ^and  unchangeableness  of  the  eternal  truths  of  which  the 
Roman  Church  is  the  grand  and  central  depositary. 

We  said  above,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  tongue  as 
a  living  medium  of  speech  has  undergone  some  changes  since  the 
Augustan  age.  But  that  does  not  imply  that  the  language  itself 
has  lost  the  original  meaning  of  its  words  or  their  force.  In  this 
respect  the  Latin,  like  most  of  the  classical  languages  of  old,  dif- 
fers from  modern  tongues.  These  change  their  meaning.  A 
"  knave  "  in  English  once  meant  a  noble  attendant  (esquire),  then 
a  boy,  or,  as  in  Shakespeare's  time,  a  friend.  But  now  it  means  a 
trickster,  a  villain.  So  it  is  with  many  other  words  in  our  tongue. 
Not  so  in  the  Latin.  Hence  we  can  not  only  trace  the  meaning 
of  ancient  doctrine  and  ancient  practice  through  that  venerable 
tongue,  but  we  retain  that  meaning  unaltered,  and  thus  by  a  divine 
providence  the  sacred  and  immutable  teaching  of  Christ  is  trans- 
mitted to  us  unchanged  in  the  words  of  Councils  and  Fathers  and 
liturgy,  as  well  as  through  the  ancient  version  of  Scripture.  And 
as  we  read  to-day  the  ancient  Credo  of  the  days  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  and  say  the  Pater  Noster  as  did  Justin  Martyr,  and  chant 
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the  Te  Dewn  as  in  the  age  of  Augustine,  so  do  we  conserve  their 
faith  and  the  practices  sanctioned  by  Apostolic  usage.  And  so  it 
will  still  be  when  Macaulay's  traveller  from  New  Zealand  comes 
to  view  the  ruined  remnants  of  Christopher  Wren's  Cathedral 
monument  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  to  the  end  of  days. 

Hence  the  care  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  guards  the 
preservation  of  that  language,  not  only  in  the  administrative 
functions  which  proceed  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  Rome, 
but  also  in  her  canons  of  faith,  and,  above  all,  in  her  sacred 
liturgy ;  for  the  liturgy,  whilst  it  is  a  public  worship,  the  same  in 
every  land,  and  from  every  lip  of  priest  and  minister  ordained  to 
the  service  of  God,  expressing  petition  and  gratitude  and  adora- 
tion, is  at  the  same  time  a  profession  of  faith.  When  we  chant 
Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto,  we  do  not  only  glorify 
God,  but  we  express  our  belief  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the 
antiquity  of  that  prayer  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  our  faith  in 
the  Triune  Godhead. 

Apart  from  this  the  Latin  tongue  has  a  wonderfully  effective 
power  to  develop  thought,  and  thus  to  influence  the  formation  of 
character.  Its  educational  effect  lies  in  this  as  well  as  in  the 
countless  treasures  of  noble  art  which  its  literature,  Pagan  as  well 
as  Christian,  open  to  us. 


A  SUGGESTION  TO  PEOMOTE  CONGREGATIONAL  SINGING  IN 
HARMONY  WITH  THE  LITURGY. 

(Communicated.) 

DxAR  Sir: — Those  who  are  really  interested  in  promoting  the 
admirable  reform  of  our  Holy  Father  in  the  matter  of  the  liturgical 
chant  meet  with  not  a  few  difficulties  arising  from  the  actual  condition 
of  things  in  our  churches.  The  New  England  Bishops  who  have 
happily  taken  up  the  matter  propose  that  the  beginning  be  made  with 
the  school  children.  These  are  to  be  taught  the  Latin  hymns  and 
antiphons  commonly  used  in  the  liturgy,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sing  them 
later  at  the  service.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  Latin  hymns  can  be 
taught  only  to  the  older  children  who  read ;  and  that  is  well.  Would 
it  not  be  a  great  advantage  if  these  Latin  hymns  with  their  liturgical 
or  traditional  chant  were  translated  into  the  same  rhythm,  so  that  the 
smaller  children  could  sing  them  to  the  actual  melody  used  for  the 
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Latin  ?  Thus  they  would  early  learn  the  meaning  as  well  as  the  air 
of  the  liturgical  prayers,  and  the  transition  to  the  use  of  Latin  would 
become  easy  and  intelligent. 

Choirmaster. 


PONTIFIOAL  ENOOUEAGEMENT  FOE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
In  addition  to  the  Letter  which  the  Holy  Father  addressed  to 
the  Cardinals  of  the  Commission  on  Scriptural  Studies  a  short 
time  ago,  defining  the  scope  of  their  activity  and  authority,  there 
appears  now  an  Instruction  from  the  same  source  touching  the 
subject  of  academic  honors  to  be  accorded  students  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  particular  branch  of  theological  science.  The 
Pontiff  has  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  ecclesiastical  students,  of 
whom  he  expects  that  they  give  special  attention  not  only  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  but  also  to  its  defence  as  the  authentic 
deposit  of  a  divine  revelation.  He  provides  for  academical  de- 
grees in  Scripture  under  the  following  conditions :  Candidates  who 
aspire  to  the  licentiate  and  doctorate  must,  besides  having  obtained 
a  regular  degree  in  course  of  theology  at  some  approved  uni- 
versity, undergo  an  oral  and  written  examination  before  a  Board 
of  the  Biblical  Commission  consisting  of  at  least  five  judges.  This 
examination  includes  a  written  thesis  approved  by  the  Commission 
which  the  candidate  shall  have  to  defend  against  critics  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  in  Rome.  The  doctorate  may  not  be  applied  for 
effectually  until  a  year  after  the  granting  of  the  licentiate. 


Criticisms  and  ]^otes» 

THE  YOKE.  A  Romance  of  the  Days  when  the  Lord  Redeemed  the  Chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  the  Bondage  of  Egypt.  By  Elizabeth  Miller. 
Indianapolis :  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.    Pp.  616. 

In  its  historical  and  fictional  elements  this  book  recalls  the  romances 
by  which  Professor  Ebers  first  sought,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  to  popu- 
larize the  study  of  Egyptian  lore,  stories  like  The  Bride  of  the  Nile  or 
The  Egvptian  Princess,  and  others.  But  the  literary  qualities  of  The 
Yoke  place  it  far  above  the  writings  of  the  German  Egyptologist,  even 
apart  from  the  fact  of  their  being  translations.  Indeed,  we  consider  Miss 
Miller's  volume  of  exceptional  merit  in  this  respect,  although  the 
literary  critics  are  likely  to  view  a  religious  romance  of  this  kind  with 
a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  when  it  shows  any  lack  of  what  is  called 
up-to-dateness  in  modem  aspects  of  Biblical  criticism.  Otherwise 
The  Yoke  recalls  rather  the  form  and  style  of  George  Eliot  as  shown 
in  her  historical  novel  Romola,  and  it  suggests  a  like  painstaking  study 
in  unfamiliar  fields  of  a  commonly  interesting  subject. 

The  story  of  Israel's  liberation  from  the  Egyptian  bondage  is  fas- 
cinating in  itself,  not  only  as  a  prelude  to  the  great  event  of  the 
Messianic  Redemption,  but  likewise  as  a  study  of  national  development 
and  ethical  culture.  In  the  present  instance  the  influences  at  play  in 
the  domestic,  political,  and  religious  life  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the 
great  pharaoh  Rameses  II,  and  of  Meneptah  and  Seti,  are  character- 
ized with  singular  charm  and  accuracy  of  detail.  The  question  of 
Egyptian  chronology  and  of  the  actual  reigns  during  the  period  in 
which  the  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews  took  place,  is  still  under  discussion, 
but  this  fact  does  not  imply  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  real  conditions 
which  make  up  the  historical  atmosphere  of  the  time.  The  author 
has  availed  herself,  as  she  states  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  of 
the  labors  in  the  field  of  Egyptian  history  and  research,  of  Wilkinson, 
Birch,  Rawlinson,  Ebers,  and  Erman.  In  the  use  of  these  authorities 
she  displays  a  fine  ingenuity  which  leads  her  to  summon  the  historical 
elements  and  make  them  tell  upon  the  development  of  her  plot  and 
certain  strong  points  in  the  character  sketches.  Throughout  there  is 
a  high  religious  motive,  which  is  illustrated  with  exquisite  grace  in  the 
picture  of  Rachel,  the  central  figure  of  the  story.     Here  and   there 
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we  find  touches  of  psychological  insight,  leaving  the  impression  that 
we  have  here  a  book  of  that  high  order  which  distinguishes  the  classical 
novel  wherein  the  reader  discovers  secret  monitions  savoring  of  true 
self-culture. 

The  heroine  in  the  plot  is  a  Hebrew  maiden  of  surpassing  beauty, 
daughter  of  a  noble  son  of  Juda  who,  through  the  avarice  of  the 
pharaoh,  had  been  stripped  of  his  wealth  and  sent  as  a  slave  to  toil  in 
the  brick-fields  near  Pa  Ramesu  where  he  died.  The  orphaned  child, 
placed  in  the  care  of  a  Jewish  matron,  Deborah,  is,  together  with  her 
tribe,  sent  to  the  quarries  of  Masaarah,  opposite  Memphis.  Here  she 
is  seen  by  Kenkenes,  a  young  Egyptian  artist,  son  of  the  royal  archi- 
tect Mentu,  who  discerns  in  her  chaste  and  graceful  form  the  ideal 
image  of  the  goddess  Athor,  a  statue  of  whom  his  genius  had  prompted 
him  to  fashion,  in  spite  of  the  ritual  law  of  Egypt  which  placed  the 
penalty  of  death  on  any  attempt  to  picture  the  god  in  the  likeness  of 
a  human  being.  Rachel  becomes  gradually  aware  of  the  attention  of 
Kenkenes,  and  although  she  fully  realizes  the  wide  barrier  between 
herself  as  a  Hebrew  slave  and  the  rank  and  religion  of  the  Gentile 
youth,  she  is  gradually  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  his  reserve  and  by 
his  genius  which  reveals  itself  in  the  beauty  of  the  statue  of  Athor, 
hidden  in  a  recess  of  the  quarry  and  a  likeness  of  herself.  But  she 
does  not  betray  her  heart. 

One  day,  on  occasion  of  a  state-visit  of  Meneptah,  the  pharaoh,  to 
his  Memphian  palace,  the  girl  is  espied  by  Har-hat,  the  royal  fan- 
bearer.  Captivated  by  her  beauty,  and  alike  unscrupulous  and  cruel, 
he  bids  his  servants  secure  her,  and  in  the  meantime  obtains  from  the 
pharaoh  a  warrant  to  own  her  as  his  slave.  Rachel  flees,  is  overtaken 
by  Egyptian  servants,  and  about  to  be  dragged  away,  when  Kenkenes 
intervenes,  and  succeeds  in  engaging  the  officers  in  a  fight  whilst  she 
escapes  and  hides  in  a  tomb  where  native  superstition,  fearing  to  enter, 
renders  her  safe  for  the  time.  Kenkenes,  having  seen  her  and  Deborah 
secure,  sets  out  to  plead  for  her  freedom  with  the  pharaoh.  On  the 
way  he  is  caught  by  the  emissaries  of  Har-hat,  and  imprisoned.  In 
the  meantime  Rachel  becomes  accidentally  the  means  of  rendering  a 
service  to  Har-hat' s  daughter,  who  is  overtaken,  while  in  her  pleasure 
boat  on  the  Nile,  by  the  sudden  darkness  which  overspread  the  land, 
a  token  of  Yahwe's  vengeance.  When  the  plague  passes,  Rachel  and 
Deborah  are  secretly  conveyed  to  the  country  house  of  Masanath,  who 
sympathizes  with  them.  After  some  months  Deborah  dies  in  her  hiding 
place,  and  Rachel  resolves  to  flee  and  join  her  people  preparing  to 
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leave  Egypt  for  the  promised  land  of  Canaan.  Kenkenes,  who  is 
supposed  by  her  to  have  died — under  the  stroke  of  the  first-bom  in 
Egypt,  released  from  prison,  goes  in  search  of  Rachel.  He  remem- 
bers the  lessons  of  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel  which  she  and  Deborah 
had  taught  him  on  a  former  occasion,  and  having  exposed  the  villainy 
of  Har-hat  to  the  pharaoh,  he  joins  the  Israelitish  hosts,  with  whom 
he  finds  Rachel,  and  having  abjured  idolatry  is  betrothed  to  her  with 
the  blessing  of  Mesu  (Moses). 

Such  is  in  brief  the  burden  of  the  story,  every  detail  of  which 
shows  a  mastery  of  style  and  perfect  adaptation  to  the  instructive 
history  of  the  Biblical  events.  The  figures  of  the  pharaoh  and  the 
princes  of  his  court,  of  Moses,  Aaron,  Miriam  and  Joshua  (this  should 
be  rather  Hosea,  since  the  name  of  Joshua  was  not  given  the  son  of 
Nun  until  after  his  victory  over  the  Amalekites  in  the  desert),  are 
drawn  with  telling  force  and  speak  the  language  of  their  time.  To 
the  Catholic  reader  unfamiliar  with  the  Egyptian  forms  of  worship  and 
speech,  expressions  such  as  "  Mother  of  God  "  applied  to  the  idols,  may 
momentarily  appear  as  indicating  a  spirit  of  irreverence.  But  there  is 
none  such.  On  the  contrary,  the  miracles  of  the  plagues  as  well  as  the 
transit  through  the  Red  Sea  are  presented  in  the  traditional  form  seem- 
ingly favored  by  the  literal  rendering  of  the  ancient  Biblical  text.  This 
was  not  necessary,  but  it  emphasizes  the  devout  attitude  of  the  author 
toward  her  subject,  and  is  critically  of  much  less  importance,  when 
we  judge  of  the  aim  and  character  of  the  Sacred  History,  than  the 
Higher  Critics  would,  as  a  rule,  permit  one  to  infer.  A  Catholic 
writer's  reverence  would  have  expressed  itself  differently  in  some  pas- 
sages, yet  this  does  not  undo  the  general  excellence  of  the  novel  as  an 
offset  to  the  aimless  love  stories  afloat  in  the  literary  market  of  the 
day.  The  book  is  a  valuable  adjunct,  and  of  no  small  worth  as  an 
English  classic,  to  the  Bible  student's  library. 

L'EXEGIISE  DE  M.  LOISY.  Les  Doctrines— Procedes.  Par  P.  Pierre 
Bouvier.    Deuxie  me  edition.    Paris :  Victor  Eetanx.    1904.    Pp.71. 

L'EVANGILE  ET  EVOLUTION.^  Simples  Kemarques  sur  le  livre  de  M. 
Loisy,  "L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise."  Par  I'Abbe  G.  Oger.  Paris: 
Ancienne  Maison  Oh.  Donniol.    1903.    Pp.  46. 

The  Abb6  Oger  gives  us  his  estimate  of  the  arguments  adduced  by 
Loisy  against  Hamack,  showing  from  several  instances  how  needless 
and  at  the  same  time  subversive  of  authorized  sacred  traditions  are 
certain  concessions  made  by  the  French  apologist  under  plea  of  de- 
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fending  Catholic  doctrine.  The  booklet  barely  skims  the  subject ; 
nevertheless  there  is  a  certain  force  in  the  exposition  of  errors  touch- 
ing fundamental  principles  in  which  the  Abbe  Loisy's  contention 
essentially  involves  the  student  of  the  Gospel  as  the  basis  of  the  Cath- 
olic teaching  regarding  the  **  Kingdom  come,"  the  "Divinity  of 
Christ,"  "  Catholic  Dogma, "  and  "Christian  Liturgy."  A  postscript 
reprints  from  the  Semaine  religieuse  the  notice  that  the  Abbe  Loisy 
had  made  a  loyal  submission  to  the  judgment  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  by  suppressing  the  second  edition  of  L^  Evangile  et  P  Eglise. 
The  apology  has  proved  nugatory,  however,  as  might  have  been  con- 
jectured from  the  form  in  which  the  Abb6  presented  it,  *  *  s'  inclinant, 
devant  le  jugement  rendu,  et  reprouvant  toutes  les  erreurs  qu'on  a  pu 
deduire  de  son  livre. ' '  Catholic  loyalty  demands  more  generous  terms 
than  these. 

Pere  Bouvier  goes  more  directly  into  the  subject  of  the  Abb6 
Loisy's  orthodoxy,  and  shows  very  plainly  how  the  new  exegesis  which 
has  been  employed  in  L' Evangile  et  F  Eglise  is  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  the  clearly  defined  dogmas  of  the  Church.  This  becomes 
especially  evident  in  the  part  of  the  Abba's  book  which  treats  of  the 
Sacraments.  Thus  he  expressly  denies  the  institution  by  Christ  of  sacra- 
mental Penance,  of  Extreme  Unction,  of  Holy  Orders,  and  the 
mystery  of  transubstantiation  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  reasoning, 
specious  enough  and  supported  here  and  there  by  the  absence  of  histor- 
ical evidence  for  the  positive  claims  of  Tradition,  is  none  the  less  con- 
trary to  the  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  which  every  Catholic 
maintains  as  divinely  authoritative.  We  need  not  reproduce  here  the 
Abba's  deductions — in  which  the  disciplina  ar<:am' p\a.ys  no  little  part — 
to  convince  our  readers  that  the  pronouncement  of  the  Church's  high 
tribunal  regarding  the  danger  and  heterodoxy  of  M.  Loisy's  writings 
is  entirely  justified,  quite  apart  from  the  purely  disciplinary  point  of 
view.  This  is  undeniable  without  making  it  necessary  for  us  to  en- 
dorse the  somewhat  unreasonable  attacks  of  Loisy's  opponents  who  see 
exaggerated  forms  of  heresy  in  every  page  of  his  books.  Elsewhere 
in  this  issue  the  reader  will  find  a  just  estimate  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy. 

UNDEE  THE  OEDAES  AND  THE  STAES.     By  the  Eev.  P.  A.  Sheehan, 
D.D.,  author  of  "  My  New  Ourate,"  etc.     New  York,  Oinoinnati,  Ohi- 
cago :  Benziger  Brothers.    1904.    Pp.  287. 
We  need  hardly  recommend  this  volume  to  our  readers,  since  they 

were  the  first  to  enjoy  Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars  in  these  pages. 
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Owing  to  the  diflficulty  which  the  Dublin  publishers  found  in  sending 
their  reprinted  edition  abroad,  we  offered  Father  Sheehan  our  plates, 
and  the  Benzigers  undertook  the  publishing  of  the  American  reprint. 
Instead  of  the  marginal  notes  by  which  Messrs.  Browne  and  Nolan 
had  their  edition  greatly  improved  for  reference  use,  we  placed  head- 
lines over  the  sections  to  indicate  the  various  distinct  topics ;  and  an 
index  at  the  end  of  the  volume  refers  to  these.  The  typography, 
form,  etc.,  is  that  of  The  Dolphin  edition  which  was  sent  as  com- 
plimentary to  all  our  subscribers  from  the  beginning  of  the  series. 

ANSWEES  TO  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE  CATHOLIC  EELIGION. 
By  Monsignor  De  Segur.  Translated  by  M.  V,  B.  Printed  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word.    Shermerville,  111.    Pp.  262. 

The  great  influence  which  Monsignor  Segur,  the  blind  prelate, 
exercised  a  generation  ago  upon  the  youth  and  chivalry  of  France, 
lay  not  only  in  his  singular  sweetness  of  disposition  under  a  deep  and 
abiding  affliction,  but  also  in  the  lucidity  of  style  and  sincerity  of 
manner  with  which  he  treated  religious  subjects.  As  a  rule  the  argu- 
ments produced  against  French  infidelity  of  the  last  century  have  not 
had  much  force ;  they  would  have  less  now.  Conversions  were  and  are 
still  wrought  rather  by  prayer  than  by  argument.  But,  allowing  for 
certain  differences  of  national  temperament,  we  think  that  Segur  was 
better  than  most  of  the  controversialists  on  the  Continent,  and  that  he 
meets  the  average  doubt  and  denial  in  matters  of  religion  more  fairly 
than  those  apologists  who  wrote  only  for  people  who  never  really 
doubted  their  faith.  Hence  we  welcome  this  little  volume  as  a  useful 
accession  to  the  available  store  of  Catholic  defence.  It  is  full  of  illus- 
tration, and  reads  easily,  although,  as  the  writer  of  the  Introduction 
says :  "I  beg  of  you  not  to  read  too  much  at  once,  but  read  medita- 
tively, and  carefully  consider  the  motives  set  before  you. ' ' 

The  translator  has  wisely  adapted  much  of  the  matter  so  as  to 
appeal  to  the  English-reading  peruser,  where  the  original  referred  to 
French  sources  of  information.  The  book  will  surely  prove  helpful 
reading  in  many  a  home-circle  where  more  erudite  information  would 
miss  its  purpose,  especially  for  the  young. 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them, since  it  should, 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


All's   Fair   in   Love :    Josephine 

Caroline  Sawyer.  Dodd.  ^1.50. 

The  love  of  Archibald  Doug- 
las and  Hotspur's  son  for  the 
widowed  heiress,  Lady  Despencer, 
is  the  subject  of  the  story,  and  the 
scene  is  the  court  of  the  regent, 
Albany.  Douglas  resigns  his  claims 
and  arranges  a  private  marriage 
between  Percy  and  the  lady,  in- 
tending, in  obedience  to  his  father 
and  Albany,  to  espouse  her  pub- 
licly himself,  and  afterwards  to  flee 
to  England  and  the  protection 
of  Henry  V,  accompanying  the 
really  wedded  pair.  This  charm- 
ingly ingenious  arrangement  is 
spoiled  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
Douglas's  brother-in-law,  but 
Henry  takes  sides  with  Percy,  and 
the  married  lovers  are  not  sepa- 
rated. 

Araby:   Baroness  von  Hutten. 
Smart  Set  Company,     ^i.oo. 

The  story  of  an  ocean  voyage, 
during  which  a  mature  flirt  fancies 
that  she  keeps  two  men  in  her 
train,  although  one  is  really  win- 


ning the  affections  of  a  girl  to 
whom  he  engages  himself  While 
mentally  hesitating  between  the 
two,  he  hears  that  the  girl  inherits 
insanity  and  breaks  his  engage- 
ment, whereupon  she  stabs  her 
rival  and  drowns  herself  The 
story  continuously  assumes  that 
mental  and  spiritual  purity  are 
not  to  be  expected  in  any  one, 
and  only  the  insane  girl  has 
either. 

Broken  Hosary :   Edward  Peple. 

Lane.     $1.50. 

A  young  courtier  of  Louis  XV 
having,  while  drunk,  killed  his 
best  friend  in  a  duel,  becomes  a 
nondescript,  wearing  the  Domini- 
can robes  and  managing  a  peculiar 
charity.  For  some  inscrutable 
reason  he  falls  in  love  with  a 
woman  of  whose  character  there 
is  no  doubt  whatsoever,  she  de- 
liberately using  her  fascinations  in 
pursuance  of  a  wager.  A  Jesuit 
and  the  omnipresent  cardinal  of 
Louis  XV  fiction  enter  the  tale, 
threatening   various    things,    and 
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the  Dominican,  a  full-fledged 
priest,  by  the  way,  is  sent  to 
America,  the  lady  meanwhile  tear- 
fully repenting  in  a  picturesque 
veil  before  an  indefinite  altar. 
The  perfect  inscrutability  of  the 
conversation  and  the  incidents 
makes  the  book  unique,  but  its 
intention  to  be  wildly  wicked  is 
evident  enough. 

Breaking  Into   Society :   George 
Ade.     Harper.     ;^i.oo. 

Short  stories  and  pictures, 
the  former  replete  with  capital 
letters,  degrading  comparisons  and 
slang,  the  latter  presenting  bad 
drawing  and  impossible  anatomy 
as  humor,  compose  the  book.  Its 
author  has  a  salutary  contempt  for 
pretence,  but  his  range  of  ex- 
pression does  not  include  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Cap'n   Eri :    Joseph   C.  Lincoln. 
Barnes.      ^1.50. 

Three  retired  sea-captains, 
becoming  weary  of  the  domestic 
misery  caused  by  their  efforts  to 
keep  house,  advertise  for  a  wife 
for  one  of  them,  agreeing  that  the 
other  two  shall  board  with  the 
wedded  pair.  The  subsequent 
events  pleasantly  reveal  the  life 
of  a  Massachusetts  fishing  village, 
life-saving  station,  and  cable  sta- 
tion, and  include  three  love  affairs. 
The  book  is  pleasant,  kindly 
comedy,  and  truthful  in  its  presen- 
tation of  manners. 

Cherry's    Child :    John    Strange 
Winter.    Lippincott.     $1.25. 

The  heroine,  adopted  by  a 
friend  of  her  dead  father,  hesitates 
between  marrying  the  son  of  her 
benefactress  and  an  Italian  prince 


who,  as  a  boy,  cherished  a  hope- 
less admiration  for  her  mother. 
She  vacillates  between  the  two 
until  the  story  is  long  enough  to 
make  a  book,  and  then  decides  to 
be  a  princess. 

Country    Interlude :    Hildegarde 
Hawthorne.  Houghton.  $\.2^. 

The  story  of  a  girl  who  spent 
a  quiet  summer  in  the  country, 
discovered  that  she  did  not  love 
the  man  to  whom  she  was  en- 
gaged, and  learned  to  love  an 
older  and  wiser  man.  The  tale  is 
told  in  letters,  in  which  the  girl  is 
revealed  as  a  devoted  lover  of  all 
beautiful  things,  and  as  the  owner 
of  high  ideals,  and  it  would  be 
very  pretty  if  religion  were  not 
quite  omitted  from  her  scheme  of 
a  happy  world. 

Dayspring :  W.  J.  Barry.     Dodd. 

A  fugitive  Irish  conspirator 
who  has  taken  refuge  in  Paris  is 
the  chief  character,  and  the  time 
is  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
the  period  of  the  war  itself,  and 
of  the  Commune.  A  spiritualist 
charlatan  plays  a  prominent  part, 
and  the  heroine  narrowly  escapes 
being  made  permanently  insane 
by  his  machinations ;  but  the 
whole  story  leads  up  to  a  fine  de- 
scription of  the  horrors  during  the  j( 
reign  of  the  Commune,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Tuileries. 

Denis   Sent:     E.    W.   Hornung. 

Stokes.     ;^i.5o. 

The  early  days  of  Australian 
gold  mining  are  very  well  de- 
scribed, and  the  hero  has  some 
amazing    adventures     before    he 
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gathers  a  fortune  and  returns 
home  to  find  that  his  rival  has 
succeeded  in  making  his  betrothed 
believe  him  unfaithful.  The  clos- 
ing chapters  lead  to  a  happy  con- 
ventional ending,  and  the  reader 
is  allowed  to  perceive  that  one  of 
the  characters  is  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury. 

Failure :    Charles   Bloomingdale. 

Lippincott.     ^^-oo- 

An  unsuccessful  boy  grows  to 
be  an  unsuccessful  man,  and  at 
last  sacrifices  his  entire  fortune, 
rather  than  break  faith  with  the 
workman  who  does  not  belong  to 
a  trade  union.  Then  he  meets  a 
girl  as  unsuccessful  as  he  and  they 
marry,  their  ill  fortune  ending. 
A  little  group  of  very  brief  and 
sad  stories  rounds  out  the  book  to 
conventional  size. 

Fat  of  the  Land  :  John  Williams 
Streeter.     Macmillan.    ^1.50. 

The  author  relates  his  ex- 
perience in  bringing  a  small  farm 
into  such  a  condition  of  produc- 
tiveness that  he  and  his  family 
could  live  in  ease  upon  its  pro- 
ducts. He  invests  the  capital 
accumulated  in  the  profession  of 
medicine  and  spends  over  %\oo,- 
000,  and  his  book,  although  in- 
teresting, is  encouraging  only  to 
those  already  possessing  a  fortune 
and  an  income. 

Fugitive :  Ezra  S.  Brudno.     Dou- 
bleday.     ^1.50. 

A  Russian  Jew  tells  the  story 
of  his  family  in  Russia,  and  of  his 
own  struggles,  both  in  his  native 
land  and  in  New  York,  to  obtain 
fair  treatment  and  to  be  allowed 
to  earn  an  honest  living.     It  is 


noteworthy  that  his  worst  enemies, 
both  at  home  and  in  this  country, 
are  bad  Jews,  and  that  he  himself 
is  burdened  with  no  religious 
scruples,  although  his  inherited 
instincts  sometimes  interfere  with 
his  pursuit  of  fortune.  His  story 
is  melancholy,  but  hardly  typical, 
and  its  occasional  thrusts  at  Chris- 
tianity make  it  unsuitable  for  the 
reading  of  persons  of  unformed 
convictions. 

Gordon  Elopement:  Carolyn 
Wells,  Harry  Parsons  Taber. 
Doubleday.     ;^  i .  2  5 . 

A  husband  and  wife  elope 
from  their  summer  home  to  escape 
a  horde  of  uninvited  guests,  and 
find  refuge  in  a  hotel  in  which 
they  are  at  first  alone,  and  later 
have  only  a  sufficient  number  of 
companions  to  play  the  parts  in  a 
small  farce.  The  fun  is  forced, 
and  the  book  seems  to  be  written 
with  an  eye  to  dramatization. 

Great  Adventurer :  Robert  Shack- 
elton.  Doubleday.  $1.50. 
The  chief  character  attempts 
to  unite  all  the  organized  capital 
of  the  world  and  succeeds  for  a 
brief  space,  but  finds  the  power 
unmanageable  and  dissolves  the 
combination.  A  stupidly  un- 
scrupulous banker,  and  an  honest 
conscientious  mill-owner  are  the 
personages  by  whom  his  life  and 
deeds  are  thrown  into  relief,  and 
his  love  for  the  wife  of  the  former 
and  the  daughter  of  the  latter  is 
ingeniously  complicated  with  his 
financial  affairs. 

Imperialist :  Mrs.  Everard  Coates. 
Appleton.     $1.50. 

A  minute  study  of  life  in  a 
growing  Canadian  town,  showing 
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the  independence  and  affection 
for  the  mother  country  blended 
in  the  minds  of  the  colonists. 
The  only  bad  and  stupid  char- 
acter in  the  story  is  an  English- 
man, and  his  performances  on  the 
stage  of  Canadian  politics  and  in 
Canadian  society  are  very  divert- 
ing. 

James  Oglethorpe:  H.  C.  Cooper. 
Apple  ton.     ^1.50. 

An  agreeable  history  of  the 
founder  of  Georgia,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  good  men. 
The  author  treats  her  subject  as  if 
he  were  a  hero  in  a  novel,  but  she 
is  writing  chiefly  for  the  young, 
and  intent  upon  arousing  State 
pride,  and  her  course  is  judicious. 

Jewel    of   Seven    Stars:     Bram 

Stoker.     Harper.     $1.50. 

An  extraordinary  mixture  of 
Egyptology,  sorcery,  modern  de- 
tectives, reincarnation,  astrology, 
and  assorted  horrors,  utterly  im- 
possible, and  yet  holding  the  at- 
tention. The  merit  of  the  book 
is,  that  after  reading  it,  the  milder 
and  more  persuasive  stories  of 
sorcery  seem  stupid,  and  more- 
over it  has  an  almost  perfect 
catastrophe,  all  the  personages 
except  the  narrator  being  simul- 
taneously killed. 

Ewaidan :    L  a  f  c  a  d  i  o   Hearn. 
Houghton .     ;?  1 . 5  o . 

Short  and  grim  Japanese 
stories  of  spirits  and  goblins,  re- 
lated with  much  spirit  and  grace, 
and  three  "  Insect  studies, "one  of 
which  shows  that  the  ants  follow 
the  Spencerian  philosophy  of  life 
in  its  minutest  details.  The  au- 
thor professes  intense  admiration 


for   the   ant.     The   reader  is   at 
liberty  to  interpret  as  he  pleases. 

Man  Roosevelt:     Francis  E. 
Leupp .     Applet  on .     $1.25. 

A  well-written  account  of  the 
President's  life,  published  by  a 
personal  friend,  entirely  on  his 
own  responsibility.  It  gives  the 
secret  history  of  one  or  two  minor 
transactions,  but  its  purpose  is 
obvious,  in  this  year  of  election. 

People  of  the  Abyss  :  Jack  Lon- 
don.    Macmillan.     ^1.50. 

A  series  of  entirely  dreary 
descriptions  of  the  life  of  the 
homeless  man  in  London,  and  of 
the  difficulty  with  which  he  ob- 
tains even  the  most  wretched 
lodging  of  the  casual  ward.  The 
author  masqueraded  as  a  poor 
man,  and  relates  only  what  he 
saw  or  what  was  told  him  by  men 
having  no  object  to  deceive,  and 
his  story  is  more  saddening  than 
that  related  of  the  United  States 
by  Mr.  Walter  Wyckoff. 

Rainbow    Chasers :    John    H. 
Whitsen.     Little.     $1.50, 

The  rainbow  chase  is  the 
pursuit  of  the  money  at  the  end 
of  a  town  and  land  speculation  in 
Kansas,  and  the  men  who  pursue 
it  are  the  hero,  convicted  of  mur- 
der in  Arkansas,  although  inno- 
cent, the  judge  who  sentenced 
him,  and  a  miscellaneous  com- 
pany of  former  cowboys  and  un- 
educated farmers.  The  picture 
of  their  manners  and  ways  is 
neither  exaggerated  nor  sentimen- 
talized, and  the  ways  of  the  spec- 
ulator in  town  lots  are  excellently 
explained. 
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Sign  of  Triumph :  Sheppard  Ste- 
vens.    Page.     $1.50. 

This  story  of  the  children's 
crusade  is  related  with  profound 
pity  for  the  little  wanderers,  and 
the  hero  and  his  love  are  skilfully 
brought  into  relation  with  it.  He 
is  of  gentle  birth,  but  has  fallen 
into  evil  ways,  and  he  encounters 
the  children's  host  not  long  after 
the  sight  of  a  fair  face  and  a 
glimpse  of  a  pure  soul  have  made 
him  resolve  to  reform,  and  so 
finds  his  opportunity  for  good 
deeds. 

Standard    of    Pronunciation    in 
English:    Thomas   R.    Louns- 

bury.     Harper.      $i-So. 

Pleasantly  written  disserta- 
tions on  the  various  pronouncing 
dictionaries  of  the  past,  arriving 
at  the  general  conclusion  that 
only  phonetic  orthography  can 
bring  about  uniformity  in  or- 
thoepy. The  book  is  written  for 
the  general  reader  rather  than  for 
the  scholar,  and  does  not  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  vicious 
elementary  teaching  which  fosters 
vicious  pronunciation. 

Stone  of  Destiny :  K.  A.  Mackay. 
Harper.      $1.50. 

The  author  is  not  quite  de- 
cided whether  to  write  a  mystical 
story,  or  a  tract  on  matrimony, 
and  the  result  is  not  easily  classi- 
fied, but  many  affectations  make 
the  book  dull,  and  its  sentimen- 
tality makes  it  slightly  mischiev- 
ous. 

Story  of  Susan:  Mrs.  Henry  E. 
Dudeney .     Dodd.     $1.50. 

Susan's  Methodist  lover,  and 
honest  jeweller,  compels  the  rich 


man  who  elopes  with  her  to  marry 
her,  and  when,  after  her  husband's 
death,  she  returns  to  him  repent- 
ant he  marries  her  himself.  Susan 
is  a  lady's  maid  and  the  story  of 
her  general  frivolity,  of  her  igno- 
rant partisan  defence  of  the  Church 
of  England  against  her  lover's 
Methodism  and  of  her  inconse- 
quence and  irresponsibility,  and 
of  the  charm  that  conceals  all  her 
faults,  is  very  well  told. 

Tillie:  Helen  R.  Martin.      Cen- 
tury.    ^1.50. 

The  heroine's  tyrannical  father 
insists  that  she  shall  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  and  after  she  has 
secretly  educated  herself,  endeav- 
ors to  take  her  earnings.  She 
escapes  from  his  control  by  mar- 
riage. Nearly  all  the  characters 
are  Mennonites,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  father  and  of  the  heroine's 
loutish  suitor  are  attributed  to 
their  creed  ;  they  speak  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch-English,  with  Men- 
nonite  variations.  As  a  study  of 
the  sect  the  book  is  interesting. 

Toilers  of  the  Home :  Lilian  Pet- 

tengill .      Doubleday.     %\.t^o. 

The  author  represents  herself 
as  going  into  domestic  service  in 
order  to  ascertain  why  women  are 
averse  to  it.  She  relates  the  story 
of  every  day  and  almost  of  every 
hour  and  the  mass  of  details  is 
accumulated  to  no  end  except  the 
irritation  of  the  reader  seeking  for 
light  upon  the  problem  involved. 

Tolstoy    the    Man:    Edward  A. 
Steiner.      Outlook.     1^1.50  net. 

Nominally  a  biography  with 
brief  summaries  of  the  author's 
works,    this    volume   is   really   a 
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eulogy,  and  accepts  all  Count 
Tolstoy's  theories  as  if  they  were 
matters  of  divine  revelation.  The 
author's  honest  affection  for  his 
subject  makes  the  book  far  more 
dangerous  than  a  coldly  written 
history,  and  persons  unacquainted 
with  Tolstoy's  work  will  obtain  an 
erroneous  impression  of  it  from 
these  pages. 

Viking's  Skull :  John  R.  Carling. 
Little.     $1.50. 

The  action  and  reaction  of  a 
recent  crime  and  certain  race 
superstitions  and  family  traditions 
are  used  to  bring  about  a  series 
of  events  sufficiently  near  to  the 
impossible  to  puzzle  the  reader 
until  their  sequence  is  explained 
to  him.  The  story  is  good  of  its 
kind,  but  is  stuffed  full  of  horrors, 
and  not  to  be  recommended  to 
the  nervous. 

With  the  Birds  in  Maine :  Olive 

Thome     Miller.     Houghton . 

^\.\o  net. 

Observations  of  fifty  birds 
and  their  nests  are  embodied  in 
fifteen  pleasantly  written  papers, 
carefully  indexed.  The  species 
noted  are  not  peculiar  to  Maine, 
but  common  to  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States,  and  the  field  of 
operation  extends  to  Nebraska 
and  Colorado. 

Tarborougk  the  Premier :  Agnes 
Russel  Weekes.  Harper. 
$1.50. 

Two-thirds  of  the  story  are 


devoted  to  the  narrative  of  the 
hero's  stealing  an  unsigned  treaty 
and  selling  it  to  the  newspapers, 
alleging  as  excuse  for  the  former 
act  that  \i  signed  the  treaty  would 
have  harmed  England ;  and  to 
the  acted  and  spoken  falsehoods 
by  which  he  secured  his  seat  in 
Parliament.  The  remainder  shows 
him  after  he  has  for  fifteen  years 
been  Prime  Minister  and  is  re- 
ceiving punishment  for  his  early 
wrong-doing  in  the  contempt  of 
his  son,  who,  having  discovered 
it,  demands  a  public  confession 
from  him,  and  in  the  ingratitude 
of  the  ignorant  voters,  who,  not 
understanding  him,  hate  him,  and 
kill  his  son. 


Woodhouse  Letters:  G.  W.  E. 
Russell  and  Edith  Sichel. 
Dodd.     ^1.50. 

A  selfish  hypochondriac  wid- 
ower ;  a  paralytic  invalid  with 
some  money  and  some  whims  ;  a 
widow  with  daughters  to  marry 
and  no  prejudices  against  beg- 
ging ;  an  idiotic  young  person, 
intent  upon  obtaining  notoriety 
by  leaving  her  family  and  writing 
a  great  novel,  and  eager  to  marry 
anybody ;  a  frank  and  clever 
young  man  and  a  sensible  woman 
write  letters  about  their  various 
common  interests.  The  clumsi- 
ness of  their  efforts  to  manage  one 
another  constitutes  the  fun  of  the 
book,  which  is  amusing. 


f 


Literary  Cbat* 


The  Benzigers  are  publishing  a  new  edition  of  Fr.  Cathrein's  Socialism.  We 
trust  it  will  be  an  actual  revision  allowing  due  weight  to  the  more  recent  aspects  of 
the  subject.  The  same  firm  is  to  bring  out  a  volume  on  Socialism  by  Bishop- elect 
Stang.  It  comprises  in  the  main  the  material  already  published  in  The  Ecclesias- 
tical Review.  The  most  satisfactory  exposition,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
which  has  thus  far  appeared  on  the  Catholic  side  is  the  series  of  articles  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Kerby  (The  Dolphin).  They  are  of  the  kind  that  may  be  placed  not  only  in 
the  hands  of  educated  Catholics  but  also  of  those  outside  the  Church  who,  appreciat- 
ing the  arguments  of  the  Socialist,  look  for  a  dignified,  temperate,  yet  clear  and  terse 
statement  alike  of  the  objections  and  the  principles  which  overturn  them.  These 
papers  were  concluded  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Dolphin  and  are  soon  to  appear 
in  book  form.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Kerby  is  preparing  an  article  on  "  Method  in 
Social  Reform,"  which  will  appear  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Review. 


It  is  proposed  by  the  Clarence  Mangan  Memorial  Committee  to  erect  a  bronze 
bust  of  the  poet  in  some  public  place  or  park.  The  project  has  the  co5peration  of  the 
Irish  Literary  Society  of  London. 


Agnes  Repplier  has  a  characteristic  essay,  entitled  "  The  Beggar's  Pouch,"  in 
the  March  Atlantic  Monthly.  In  this  graceful  and  sympathetic  defence  of  the  Italian 
beggar,  many  striking  passages  may  be  found,  in  particular  those  dealing  with  the 
relations  of  the  Church  to  abject  poverty  in  Southern  Europe.  One  which  proclaims 
the  author's  love  of  the  picturesque  in  contradistinction  to  our  American  idea  of 
utility  or  nothing,  runs  as  follows  :  "  .  .  .  these  picturesque  accessories  of  Vene- 
tian life  are,  for  the  most  part,  worn-out  gondoliers,  whose  days  of  activity  are  over, 
and  who  are  saved  from  starvation  only  by  the  semblance  of  service  they  perform. 
.  .  .  The  graybeards,  sunning  themselves  on  the  marble  steps,  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  beautiful  city  as  are  the  gondoliers  silhouetted  against  the  sky,or  the  brown 
boys  paddling  in  the  water.  Such  old  age  is  meagre,  but  not  wholly  forlorn.  A 
little  food  keeps  body  and  soul  together,  and  life  yields  sweetness  to  the  end. " 


The  publication  of  a  new  Irish  magazine,  to  be  called  "  Dana,"  is  announced. 
Its  design  is  expressed  in  the  following  words:  "Ireland  lacks,  more  than  most 
other  countries,  a  body  of  cultured,  liberal  opinion  using  the  word  '  liberal '  in  the 
widest  sense  ;  so  that,  in  this  country,  there  is  little  or  no  discussion  of  religious,  po- 
litical, social,  or  art  topics,  conducted  rationally  or  dispassionately." 


Father  Salvatore  Braadi,  whose  numerous  publications  on  questions  touching  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State  have  become  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Ciidltd  Cattolica,  probably  the  most  representative  magazine  of  Italian  learning 
and  letters,  has  republished  in  book  form  the  articles  on  the  juridical  proprietorship 
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of  the  Vatican,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Civiltd  during  the  past  months  under 
the  title  Di  chi  i  il  Vaticano  ?  The  question  became  a  living  issue  under  the 
recent  Ministry,  when  various  utterances  on  the  part  of  certain  deputies  in  the  Italian 
Chamber  betrayed  an  intention  of  a  Government  faction  to  declare  the  Vatican 
museum  and  library,  which  contain  some  of  the  rarest  treasures  of  art  and  literature, 
national  property.  This  would  of  course  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  Law  of  Guaran- 
tees which  in  1870  proclaimed  the  Vatican  as  extra-territorial  and  independent  of  the 
Piedmontese  Government.  The  Italian  Senate,  as  well  as  the  Chamber,  admitted  by 
their  votes  the  inviolability  of  the  Pontifical  reserve,  but  in  view  of  the  numerous  past 
acts  of  unjust  confiscation  of  Church  property  under  the  claim  of  the  altum  dominium 
perpetrated  by  the  executives  of  the  Italian  Government,  the  Holy  See  has  no  per- 
manent guarantee  that  its  rights  will  be  respected.  It  is  to  frustrate  any  attempt  to 
place  such  an  act  of  injustice  on  any  legal  pretence  that  Father  Brandi  writes  his 
articles.  They  are  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  historical  and  juridical  inquiry  into 
the  rights  of  possession  on  the  part  of  the  Popes  to  the  property  of  the  Vatican.  His 
method  is  one  of  appeal  to  reason,  to  their  sense  of  right  and  equity,  in  which  every 
fair-minded  reader  will  side  with  him.  Thus  at  least  public  opinion  will  by  antici- 
pation be  led  to  condemn  any  attempt  to  enter  the  household  of  the  Popes,  and  after 
robbing  them  of  the  patrimony  entrusted  to  their  keeping,  seek  to  strip  them  of  those 
sacred  heirlooms  which  the  sense  of  every  age  and  nation  has  respected  as  intangible. 


Mr.  T.  Le  Marchant  Douse  has,  according  to  the  Manchester  (Eng.)  Guardian, 
scored  a  point  against  the  theory  of  the  Baconian  authorship  of  the  plays  usually 
ascribed  to  Shakespeare  in  the  study  which  he  has  published  of  a  manuscript  belong- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.-  The  manuscript,  which  was  discovered  in  1867 
and  first  published  in  1870,  consists  of  eight  short  pamphlets.  Bacon's  for  the  most 
part,  which  were  copied  out  in  fair  hand  for  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  by  a  writing- 
master.  The  front  page  is  covered  with  writing — and  here  lies  the  interest — which, 
among  other  things,  contains  a  list  of  works  which  the  copyist  probably  intended  to 
include  in  his  volume,  but  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  his  design  through  some  cause 
or  other.  This  list  contains  two  plays  which  the  writer  ascribes  to  Shakespeare. 
The  copyist,  Mr.  Douse  maintains,  is  John  Davies,  of  Hereford,  widely  known  in 
his  time.  He  substantiates  his  statement  by  an  appeal  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
"scribble"  upon  the  cover,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  handwriting  which  he 
says  is  conclusive.  If  he  is  correct,  the  existence  of  Shakespeare  and  the  authorship 
of  these  two  plays  are  attested  by  a  contemporary. 


In  a  criticism  of  Zola's  novels,  expressed  in  conversation  with  characteristic  out- 
spokenness, William  II  of  Germany  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  great  vogue  en- 
joyed by  the  French  writer  was  not  due  to  his  powers  as  a  story-teller,  nor  to  the 
faithfulness  of  his  portrayal  of  character,  "  but  rather  to  the  immoral  and  filthy 
things  with  which  he  poisons  his  writings.  Now  it  is  just  Zola,"  continues  the  Em- 
peror, •'  that  France,  at  this  moment,  prefers  to  all  other  writers.  He  it  is  who 
arouses  such  an  enthusiastic  admiration,  and  this  gives  to  us  foreigners  the  right  of 
forming  a  very  strong  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  state  of  morals  in  France." 

Perhaps  this  is  sounder  criticism  than  that  contained  in  many  labored  studies 
written  about  the  works  of  the  French  interpreter  of  naturalism. 
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John  Oliver  Hobbes  (Mrs.  Craigie)  is  to  contribute  the  volume  upon  Froude  to 
the  "  Modem  English  Writers"  series  of  the  Messrs.  Black.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  note  how  this  great  exponent  of  the  picturesque  in  historical  writing,  who  depended 
largely  for  success  upon  qualities  of  style,  will  be  treated  by  one  who  is  herself 
essentially  a  stylist  in  the  sense  that  solid  thought  is  often  sacrificed  to  the  making  of 
a  phrase. 

The  Life  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  by  Wilfrid  Ward,  is  already  partly  in  type  and  will 
shortly  be  published. 


If  the  Roman  correspondent  of  the  London  Tablet  is  correctly  informed,  official 
translations  in  English  will  be  issued  in  the  future  simultaneously  with  the  Latin  text 
of  Encyclicals.  Hitherto  this  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  German,  French,  and 
Italian,  but  Spanish  and  English  have  been  strangely  neglected.  This  inequality  of 
conditions  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  has  resolved  to  remedy. 


Professor  Hanus,  of  Harvard,  is  about  to  publish  a  work  entitled  A  Modern 
School.  It  deals  principally  with  the  College,  the  Academy,  and  promises  to  be  a 
strong  plea  for  higher  education  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word. 


A  similarly  interesting  volume  has  just  appeared  on  the  Philosophy  of  Education. 
It  is  a  connected  series  of  discussions  on  the  foundations  of  education  in  the  related 
sciences  of  biology,  physiology,  sociology,  and  psychology,  by  the  Dartmouth  Pro- 
fessor of  Pedagogy,  Herman  Home. 


The  Encyclopcedia  that  deserves  all-sided  encouragement  just  now  is  the  New 
International  Encyclopaedia,  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  They  engaged  a  good  number 
of  Catholic  editors,  and  the  articles  show  the  effect  of  their  honest  workmanship. 


Two  important  works  of  American  History  are  announced  as  in  preparation  by 
the  Macmillans.  They  are  Yi&vixy  YXioxji!  %  History  of  the  United  States, -</i\ac\\  is  a 
compendium  for  general  students,  and  the  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  by  Professor  Osgood  of  Columbia  University.  The  latter  is  to  be  an  exten- 
sive study  of  the  internal  organization  and  relations  of  the  colonies,  without  special 
reference  to  the  foreign  policies  except  in  so  far  as  they  influenced  their  formation. 
The  first  two  volumes  now  in  press  treat  of  the  "  Beginnings  of  Self-government "  in 
the  chartered  colonies. 


The  now  complete  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Christina  Georgiana  Rossetti, 
collected  by  her  brother  William,  will  delight  many  lovers  of  the  themes  that  used 
to  rouse  noble  genius  more  than  they  do  in  our  day.  Dante  Gabriel,  the  Pre-Raph- 
aelite, best  known  of  the  three  artist  children  of  the  Italian  poet,  Gabriele  Rossetti, 
who  transferred  the  gift  of  his  muse  to  England,  died  in  1882.  He  left  a  rich  legacy 
of  paintings  and  poems,  most  of  which  are  a  reflex  of  the  genius  of  Dante  both  in 
theme  and  mode  of  presentation.  William,  though  he  made  a  partial  translation  of 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia,  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  biographer  of  Shelley  and  of 
Keats.  Christina,  less  known,  has  done  some  exquisite  work,  such  as  her  musings 
on  the  Benedicite  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  what  she  did  remained  hidden,  perhaps  because 
her  modesty  or  love  made  her  feel  that  she  could  or  should  not  outshine  her  elder 
brother. 
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When  Dr.  Andrew  Dickson  White  published  his  Warfare  oj  Science  with  The- 
oh^y,  some  years  ago,  Father  Thomas  Hughes,  S.J.,  then  engaged  in  historical  re- 
searches at  Rome,  wrote  a  telling  refutation  of  the  work  in  The  Ecclesiastical 
REAaEW,  and  showed  very  clearly  that  Dr.  White  was  alike  deficient  in  the  erudition, 
logic,  and  candor,  which  befit  the  unbiassed  historian.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
Father  Campbell,  S.J.,  in  The  Messenger,  takes  up  Dr.  White's  latest  onslaught  on 
historical  truth,  and  shows  that  the  articles  on  "  Sarpi,"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  are 
written  in  the  old  partisan  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church. 


There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  critical  merits  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  the  first  volume  of  which  we  reviewed  in  these 
pages  last  year.  The  subject  of  the  present  issue,  the  "Reformation,"  makes  it,  of 
course,  a  topic  of  religious  contention,  which  is  not  to  be  entirely  avoided  by  the  se- 
lection of  different  writers — in  this  case  twelve — to  whom  separate  portions  or  phases 
of  the  subject  have  been  allotted.  Some  of  the  writers  are  eminently  fair-minded.  Such 
is  Professor  James  Gairdner,  whose  excellent  history  of  the  English  Church  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIH  to  that  of  Mary  has  already  won  him  the  confidence  of  historical 
students  of  this  period.  The  late  Professor  Kraus,  of  Munich,  furnishes  the  intro- 
ductory history  of  Medicean  Rome,  and  whilst,  like  Lord  Acton,  the  projector  of  the 
history,  a  Catholic,  he  gives,  it  seems  to  us,  undue  prominence  to  the  shadowy  side 
of  Church  administration  in  the  days  of  Leo  X.  But  we  hope  to  do  justice  to  the 
volume  in  our  next  issue,  as  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving  here  a  sufficiently 
exhaustive  review. 


In  the  preface  to  the  first  series  of  the  Biglow  Papers  James  Russell  Lowell 
condemned  certain  phrases  beloved  of  reporters,  and  Richard  Grant  White  and  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant  very  ably  continued  his  work  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  but  any  reader  of  the  daily  papers  must  be  aware  that  within  the  last  ten 
years  both  the  local  news  and  the  telegraphic  dispatches  have  abounded  in  flagrant 
errors.  Unfortunate  men  "receive  a  fracture  of  the  skull;"  "  fatal  injuries  "  are 
inflicted  upon  victims  reported  as  "  recovering  ";  "  receptions ' '  are  "  received,"  and 
"quite  an  ovation"  is  given,  "quite"  meaning  "not  quite,"  and  "ovation" 
meaning  three  cheers  and  a  tiger.  If  "  Constant  Reader  "  and  the  rest  would  pause 
in  their  search  for  the  author  of  "  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,"  and  give 
their  minds  to  addressing  the  editors  on  the  question  of  good  English,  they  rjight 
accomplish  a  really  patriotic  work.  It  is  not  matter  for  a  jest  that  a  University  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  should  write  "  The  promunciation  of  the  illiterate  no  one 
thinks  of  referring  to,"  and  in  a  land  of  well-edited  newspapers,  this  man  could  not 
fall  into  the  state  of  mental  slovenliness  indicated  by  such  an  error.  The  public 
schools  being  in  the  hands  of  demagogues  and  politicians,  neglect  the  work  of  teach- 
ing better  English  than  is  spoken  by  their  owners,  but  the  newspapers  have  nothing 
to  lose  and  much  to  gain  by  openly  defending  the  purity  of  the  language.  They 
need  not  abandon  the  use  of  dialect  in  anecdote,  in  conversation  or  in  literal  report, 
but  they  can  insist  that  reporters  and  editors  shall  avoid  illiteracy  both  in  narrative 
and  in  argument.  The  dialect  and  slang  will  be  all  the  more  effective  when  con- 
trasted with  well  chosen  words,  and  an  editorial  article  will  not  lose  force  because 
not  written  in  the  tongue  of  the  bar-room  and  the  school-board  meeting. 
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The  tale  of  the  child  victimized  by  harsh  elders  seems  to  be  usurping  the  place 
not  long  ago  occupied  by  the  misunderstood  wife  and  her  sisters  whom  no  one  could 
misunderstand.  Rebecca  sells  in  thousands  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  London  ; 
Helen  Granfs  School  Days  has  astonished  its  publishers,  and  Tillie,  a  Alennonite 
Maid,  is  fast  following  the  other  two  in  the  way  of  success.  In  all  three  appears  the 
good  school  teacher,  assisting  the  small  victim  of  home  tyranny  or  neglect,  and  in 
TiUie  she  even  counsels  the  heroine  to  disobey  her  father.  He  is  a  brute  and  beats 
the  girl  cruelly,  but  that  the  teacher  should  give  the  advice  is  an  innovation  in 
American  fiction. 
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MARY,  THE  MOTHER  OF  JESUS. 

Editor's  Note. 

OUR  readers  are  already  familiar  with  a  work  by  the  gifted  writer 
of  the  following  treatise  on  our  Blessed  Lady,  published  last 
year  and  reviewed  in  an  exhaustive  article  by  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  for  the 
October  issue  of  The  Dolphin.  In  her  religious  epic,  entitled  Mary,  the 
Perfect  Woman,  Miss  Shapcote  traced  a  picture  of  the  Mystical  Life  of 
our  Lady  from  what  her  reviewer  styled  "a  high,  dignified  level  of 
poetic  excellence."  The  work  was  introduced  by  an  appreciative 
Preface  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Cardinal  Vaughan,  whose  pronounced 
devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Virgin  Mother  of  Christ  was  one  of  the 
characteristics  which  distinguished  his  pastoral  activity  amid  all  his 
responsibilities  of  the  episcopate  at  Westminster. 

At  the  time  when  the  above  mentioned  review  of  Miss  Shapcote's 
volume  appeared  in  The  Dolphin  she  was  engaged  upon  another  work 
which  was  intended  in  a  manner  to  supplement  the  first.  Its  plan  was 
to  sketch  and  penetrate  into  the  relations  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
Jesus,  with  the  children  of  men,  and  thus  to  illustrate  in  prose  the 
more  hidden  features  of  the  inspired  rhythms  which  the  doctrinal  poem 
contained.  The  suggestion  was  prompted  not  only  by  the  innate  love 
of  the  subject,  but  also  by  the  reading  of  a  volume.  Union  de  Marie  au 
fidele,  published  by  the  Oratorian  Father,  Philpin  de  Riviere.  With  his 
permission  Miss  Shapcote  embodied  that  work,  by  way  of  selection 
and  translation,  into  her  own.  Nevertheless  the  treatise  must  not  be 
regarded  as  lacking  the  originality  which  is  to  be  expected  in  the  case 
of  a  separate  publication.  On  her  own  account  she  makes  clear  the 
doctrine  of  mystical  theology  regarding  the  nature  and  effects  of 
divine  union,  which  is  necessary  to  a  full  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  sublimely  mysterious  Union  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in  the 
intentions  of  God  toward  man  ;  and  whilst  in  general  she  follows  the 
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line  of  thought  running  through  the  treatise  of  the  learned  Oratorian, 
she  takes  her  illustrations  of  our  Blessed  Lady's  maternal  conduct, 
guidance,  and  actual  presence  among  her  children  on  earth  from  a 
more  general  point  of  view,  emphasizing  the  union  of  Mary  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  edification  and  service  of  the  Church  Militant. 

The  complete  plan  of  the  treatise  to  be  presented  by  Miss  Shap- 
cote  to  our  readers  in  a  series  of  articles  as  a  suitable  preparation  for 
the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Definition  of  the  Dogma  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  at  the  end  of  this  year,  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

After  an  introduction  upon  the  Mystery  of  Union  with  God,  the 
author  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  antecedents  of  Mary  as  a 
preordained  channel  of  union.     These  are : 

1.  The  Providential  Preparations  are  marked  by  the  fitness  of 
time,  the  fitness  of  place,  and  the  family  and  birth  of  our  Blessed 
Lady.     The  next  topic  is  a  study  of — 

2.  Mary's  Personal  Dispositions  of  nature  and  grace  ;  her  fidelity 
and  growth,  and  her  espousal  with  St.  Joseph.  Then  follow  three 
considerations  of  her  relation  to  the  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

3.  The  Union  of  Mary  with  the  Eternal  Father,  illustrated  by  the 
Divine  Conception,  the  Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth,  the  trial  and 
silence  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Nativity,  nourishment  and  growth  of  the 
Holy  Child,  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  pervades  her  immac- 
ulate life. 

4.  Mary's  Union  with  God  the  Son,  in  His  mission  as  Redeemer. 
Here  our  Blessed  Lady  is  presented  no  longer  in  the  characteristic  quali- 
ties of  Mother  to  the  Christ,  but  as  a  fellow-worker  in  the  scheme  of 
salvation.  The  illustration  is  taken  from  the  incident  of  the  marriage 
feast  and  Mary's  last  recorded  words.  A  further  illustration  leads  us 
to  consider  Mary's  relation  to  Jesus  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  her  union 
with  Him  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  in  His  dereliction  and  death, 
in  Limbo,  and  in  His  Risen  Life. 

5.  The  final  chapter  treats  of  Mary's  Union  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  her  share  in  the  Apostolic  life  of  the  Church. 

By  these  steps  the  devout  lover  of  Mary  is  led  to  an  understanding 
of  those  sweetly  mysterious  communications  which,  as  we  are  taught 
through  her  example,  go  on  between  God  and  the  soul  that  allows  itself 
to  be  led  and  drawn  by  the  attractions  of  the  Divine  Beauty. 
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Prefatory, 
The  Mystery  of  Union. 

Mystical  Theology  treats  of  the  conditions  ot  union  between 
spiritual  created  natures  and  the  uncreated  Being  of  God.  It 
teaches  us  the  first  principles  of  Dual-Unity  and  discovers  to  us 
the  point  of  union  between  the  two  natures  ot  God  and  man.  It 
also  throws  light  on  the  teaching  of  inspiration,  specially  that  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  and  the  history  of  Redemption  in  the  four 
Gospels. 

By  the  consideration  that  we  are  actually  made  for  union  with 
God,  and  can  find  no  centre  anywhere  but  in  Him,  together  with 
the  clear  prospect  we  have  of  our  inability  to  reproduce  unity  in 
our  spiritual  nature  by  any  effort  of  our  own,  it  is  evident  that 
there  must  exist  in  the  Divine  Intention  probabilities  of  a  resto- 
ration '  of  the  immaculate  ideal,  out  of  the  substance  of  that  origin- 
ally perfect  nature,  which  should  faithfully  reflect  the  uncreated 
perfections  of  God,  and  be  in  a  condition  proper  to  be  taken  into 
the  Divine  Union  for  which  the  nature  of  man  has  been  conceived 
and  created. 

This,  we  learn,  has  taken  place  in  the  Immaculate  Conception 
and  birth  of  Mary,  who,  as  the  finished  and  perfected  archetype 
of  the  race,  was  designed  to  be  the  link  which,  by  a  hypostatic 
union  of  the  Son  of  God  with  man,  should  unite  once  and  for 
ever  the  two  natures — the  Uncreated  and  the  created — in  her 
virginal  flesh. 

This  marriage — as  a  Father  of  the  Church  has  called  it — of 
God  with  His  own  creation,  took  place  when,  on  receiving  the 
Fiat  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Word  of  God  took  up  His  abode 

'  **  Probabilities  "  of  a  restoration.  This  is  here  suggested  simply  as  a  natural 
way  of  reasoning  on  the  subject,  apart  from  revelation.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  advent  of  the  Perfect,  because  Immaculate  Woman  was  predicted,  not  as  a  pro- 
bability but  as  a  designed  fact  in  the  counsels  of  God,  when  our  Lord  pronounced  the 
curse  upon  the  Serpent,  in  the  presence  of  Adam  and  Eve,  adding  these  words :  "  I 
will  put  enmities  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  Seed. ' ' 
In  this  mystical  form,  our  Lord  announced,  under  the  figure  of  Eve,  one  who  should 
be  the  Woman  Elect,  who  should  repair  the  fault  committed  in  the  garden,  since  in 
her  person  the  lost  justice  in  Nature  should  be  restored  :  otherwise,  how  could  her 
offspring  be  in  a  jxisition  to  hold  a  ceaseless  warfare  with  the  fallen  offspring  of  Eve 
who  by  nature  would  be  in  league  with  the  Serpent  ? 
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in  her  as  in  the  temple  that  He  had  created  and  adorned  to  be 
the  dwelUng  of  His  g'ory. 

Then  was  the  Gate  opened  for  us  to  enter  in.  For  which 
reason  we  say :  "  Gate  of  heaven — pray  for  us."  Then  was  the 
divine  union  so  perfectly  accomplished  in  her,  that,  through  Mary, 
God  and  Man  in  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary,  are  for  ever  One.  For 
which  reason,  our  Blessed  Lidy,  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  is  a  funda- 
mental and  integral  part  of  the  mystic  act  of  union,  and  must 
share  in  all  the  corresponding  acts,  as  long  as  time  lasts,  until  the 
consummation  of  all  things. 

Jesus  by  Mary,  and  Mary  in  Jesus.  This  sovereign  unity  in 
the  flesh  of  our  nature  is,  humanly  speaking,  the  economy  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  human  race ;  for  to  be  in  personal 
touch  with  this  Dual-Unity  is  the  means  provided  whereby  human 
nature  in  each  of  us  individually  is  to  be  transformed,  super- 
naturalized,  and  finally  restored  in  the  Divine  Union  according  to 
the  eternal  intention  and  prescience  of  God. 

The  place  that  our  Lady  occupies  in  creation  is  no  vague  one. 
She  is  the  co-worker  with  the  Man,  being  represented  in  figure 
by  Eve  when  she  was  created  to  be  the  helpmate  for  Adam.  Now, 
as  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  completes  the  economy  of  created 
human  nature,  so  the  completion  of  the  supernaturalized  immacu- 
late nature  of  man  is  represented  in  the  Person  of  Jesus,  the  God- 
Man — the  alone  Uncreated  Cause  of  all  good ;  and  in  that  of 
Mary,  who  through  Him  and  with  Him  is  the  created  cause  of  the 
joy  and  the  redemption  of  the  creature,  for  which  reason  the 
Church  bids  us  pray  :  *'  Cause  of  our  Joy — pray  for  us." 

The  main  feature  of  the  regeneration  of  human  nature  is  to 
be  seen  in  its  re-formation  after  the  divine  image  and  likeness  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  should  remain  a  fixed  entity ;  and  that  the 
parents  of  this  new  creation  by  its  new-birth  into  the  Hypostatic 
Nature  of  the  Christ  should  assimilate  to  themselves  all  who,  by 
faith,  love,  and  holy  desire  seek  the  divine  union  and  perfect  con- 
formity with  the  will  of  God,  in  which  consists  the  eternal  bliss  of 
the  soul. 

Now  in  this  new  creation,  in  consequence  of  its  taking  place, 
and  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  a  fallen  world,  all  is,  of  necessity, 
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mystic,  spiritual,  divine;  and  we  who  have  the  unspeakable  privi- 
lege of  belonging  to  it  and  are  the  children  of  it,  are,  nevertheless, 
fallen  from  the  light  of  original  justice,  and  must  receive  it  in  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  because  it  is  mystical  and  veiled.  It  is  difficult, 
no  doubt,  for  natures  that  have  lost  the  exquisite  purity  of  spiritual 
vision,  and  in  many  cases  have  been  accustomed  to  a  veil  of  error 
which  it  takes  a  long  time  to  clear  away, — to  read  even  indistinctly 
the  dread  realities  of  Godhead  under  such  tender  appearances  as 
those  of  the  Sacred  Humanity  and  its  wonderfully  close  relations 
with  Mary.  There  is  always  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  either  of 
the  Godhead  in  view  of  the  Manhood,  or,  in  presence  of  the  God- 
head, the  conditions  of  the  Sacred  Humanity,  which  our  Blessed 
Lord  had  undertaken  to  fulfil  in  all  their  rigor.  The  assumption 
of  human  nature  was  not,  in  any  sense,  a  fiction.  In  it,  Godhead 
was  not  only  veiled,  but,  if  we  may  so  say,  restrained,  during 
Infancy  and  the  Hidden  Life  of  subjection  at  Nazareth,  so  as  to 
allow  the  inferior  nature  to  fulfil  the  conditions  belonging  to  it. 
How  this  was  effected  is  a  divine  secret.  But  one  thing  we  know 
for  certain,  that  in  the  last  hour  of  our  Lord's  propitiatory  life, 
His  human  nature  was  allowed  to  suffer  alone,  and  that  His  divine 
nature  gave  Him  no  support. 

It  is  always  a  consolation  to  turn  from  ourselves  and,  looking 
to  our  Blessed  Lady,  take  into  consideration  that  what  is  mystic 
to  us,  was  never  hidden  from  her ;  that,  consequently,  she  adored 
Him  for  us  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  worshipped  Him  condignly  for 
us ;  that  all  her  actions  have  been  always  full  of  grace,  i.  e.,  full 
of  sacred  mysteries,  the  overflowing  of  her  plenitude ;  that  never 
was  she  more  efficacious  in  our  behalf  than  when  she  handled 
God  Almighty  as  a  babe,  or  taught  Him  to  put  His  little  feet  upon 
the  ground ;  or  formed  His  lips  to  utter  the  Sacred  Name  of  the 
Eternal  Father  together  with  her  own ;  knowing  as  she  did  that 
as  Mother  her  name  had  the  right  to  be  pronounced  together  with 
that  of  God  the  Father ;  and,  above  all,  when  she  exercised  her 
maternal  authority  in  sign  of  her  intimate  union  with  the  most 
loving  and  obedient  of  sons. 

So,  beginning  at  this  point,  we  shall  follow  her  holy  footsteps 
in  this  mystical  union  all  through  that  adorable  lifetime,  when  the 
Godhead  in  Him  had  its  work  to  do  in  miracles  and  doctrine,  even 
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to  the  end  of  it  when  the  Sacred  Manhood  she  had  given  and 
nourished  for  Him  had  to  be  sacrificed,  and  herself  fortified  with 
His  own  Divine  Spirit  with  which  her  simple  womanhood  had 
been  endowed.  Such  is  the  mystic-divine  history  with  which  we 
— by  the  mystical  acts  of  Holy  Church,  overshadowed  as  she  too 
is  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit — are  connected  in  a  supereminent  way. 
By  studying  this  history  with  devout  recollection  we  shall  come 
to  see  that  it  is  by  our  participation  in  and  union  with  these  two 
only  perfect  lives  alone,  that  we  can  gradually  make  our  way 
through  the  mists  of  our  ignorance  to  a  purer  view  of  God  and 
to  a  life  of  comparative  union  with  Him. 

CHAPTER   I. 

Mary  Preordained  to  be  the  Channel  of  Union. 

§     I. — "  Deep  answereth  to  deep'' 
§  II. — ^^ Mary's  antecedents'' 

I. — "  Deep  Answereth  to  Deep." 

Mary  is  one  of  ourselves,  a  simple  creature.  "  It  is  God  who 
hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves."^  Creatures  of  every  kind, 
visible  or  invisible, — spiritual,  corporal,  or  both — animate  or  in- 
animate— all  are  equally  drawn  out  of  nothing,  all  are  outside 
the  Eternal  Being  of  God.  Whatever  we  as  rational  creatures 
endowed  with  free  will  and  immortality  may  possess,  it  is  the  gift 
of  God  over  and  above  sensitive  creation,  and  it  is  in  Him  alone 
that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  From  Him  we  receive 
our  life  of  nature,  and  by  His  goodness  we  are  possessed  of  the 
supernatural  life  of  grace.  So  absolutely  do  we  depend  upon 
Him  that,  without  His  concurrence  every  moment  of  our  lives  we 
should  at  any  moment  return  into  our  original  nothingness.  From 
this  deep,  therefore,  of  our  nothing  should  arise  the  cry  of  our 
human  created  nature,  if  we  would  desire  to  be  received  into 
union  with  the  Divine — through  Jesus  and  Mary. 

From  the  deep  of  this  humiliating  consciousness  it  behoves  us 

*  Psalm  99 :  3. 
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to  look  up  to  Him  who  is  our  Creator,  as  Mary  did ;  and  theolo- 
gians teach  us  that  of  all  creatures  Mary  has  been  the  most  prompt 
to  recognize  her  created  origin,  she  has  always  been  the  most 
humble,  although  the  most  luminously  humble,  the  most  con- 
formed to  Him,  who,  in  taking  our  nature,  annihilated  Himself. 

If  then  we  would  be  found  in  company  with  Mary,  it  must  be 
in  the  spirit  of  true  humility,  self-abasement,  and  self-annihilation, 
joined  to  a  profound  adoration  of  the  eternal  purpose  for  which 
we  have  been  created,  and  to  which  in  every  act  of  our  lives  we 
should  endeavor  to  tend.  Pride,  whether  exhibited  in  little 
vanities,  self-reliance,  assertion  of  liberty,  or  in  the  possession  of 
talents  and  graces,  is  a  direct  obstacle  in  the  way  of  union  with 
our  Lady,  as  with  our  Lord ;  for  all  acts  of  which  pride  is  the 
root  are  acts  of  aversion  from  the  eternal  deep  of  all  being,  that 
essential  deep  of  Godhead  from  which  all  proceeds,  and  to  which 
all  glory  belongs. 

"  Deep  crieth  unto  deep"  David,  speaking  by  inspiration 
teaches  us  this  profound  lesson :  It  is  from  the  abyss  of  the 
Divine  All-Being  that  the  call  goes  forth  into  the  abyss  of  that 
nothing  from  which  we  rise  to  the  ranks  of  created  nature,  and 
in  thus  calling  into  existence  all  ranks  of  creation  God  has  filled 
His  creation  too  with  a  voice  which  at  all  times  cries  up  to  Him, 
speaking  clearly  of  Him  as  the  Fount  of  all  beauty,  all  purity,  all 
love.  In  its  perfection  this  voice  is  ours ;  and  whilst  we  own 
from  whence  we  are,  and  whither  we  tend,  following  the  track 
before  us  with  love  and  great  desire,  our  acts  in  our  own  measure 
will  to  a  certainty  resemble  the  humility  of  Mary's. 

Because,  with  dispositions  resembling  Mary's,  although  per- 
haps faintly,  we  shall  see  all  things  from  the  same  point  of  view 
as  she  did  in  order  to  judge  of  ourselves  and  all  else  that  is 
human.  There  is,  however,  this  essential  difference :  in  our 
Blessed  Lady,  the  abyss  of  nothingness,  through  the  fructifying 
overshading  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  become  an  abyss  of  grace ; 
while  we  are  still  in  an  abyss  of  natural  revolt. 

But  if,  as  we  may  also  do,  we  seek  for  the  deep  of  our  nature, 
in  its  Source,  viz.,  the  Bosom  of  God,  there  at  once  we  find  our- 
selves united  with  Mary.  When  Holy  Church  celebrates  the 
praises  of  Uncreated  Wisdom,  she  seems  to  intimate  as  much,  by 
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applying  to  her  these  words  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  in  the  Office 
of  her  Immaculate  Conception  •?  "  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the 
beginning  of  His  ways,  before  He  made  anything  from  the  begin- 
ning. I  was  set  up  from  eternity  and  before  the  earth  was  made ; 
the  depths  were  not  as  yet  and  I  was  already  conceived  .... 
when  He  compassed  the  sea  and  set  a  law  to  the  waters  that  they 
should  not.  pass  their  limits,  when  He  balanced  the  foundations  of 
the  earth,  I  was  with  Him  forming  all  things,  and  was  delighted 
every  day ;  playing  before  Him  at  all  times  ;  playing  in  the  world  ; 
and  my  delights  were  to  be  with  the  children  of  men." 

Should  the  application  of  this  passage  cause  surprise,  the 
remembrance  of  her  Divine  Maternity  comes  to  our  aid,  reminding 
us  of  a  still  greater  mystery.  From  the  beginning,  in  that  eternal 
day  which  antedated  the  birth  of  time,  He  who  is  to-day,  yester- 
day, and  for  ever,  contemplated  Mary,  His  Mother,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  and  our  Mother  in  the  order  of  grace ;  He  had  carried  her 
like  a  picture  upon  His  divine  hands  ;  He  had  loved  her  with  an  infi- 
nite love,  as  the  most  exquisite  pearl  of  His  divine  previsions ;  and 
we  ought  not  to  suppose  that  she  possessed  more  power  in  draw- 
ing the  Eternal  Word  out  of  His  divine  repose  than  she  has  since 
had  to  cause  Him  to  descend  from  heaven  in  order  to  save  man- 
kind. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  certain  theologians,  the  judgment 
of  the  angels  was  grounded  upon  their  recognition,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  Divine  Maternity.  It  is  explained  thus  :  as  the  first-born 
of  the  sons  of  God — called  into  being,  as  is  thought,  simultane- 
ously with  the  creation  of  brute  matter — they  were  directed  to 
venerate  terrestrial  matter  as  containing  the  elements  of  Divine 
Maternity,  their  fate,  happy  or  otherwise,  depending  on  their  recog- 
nition of  the  double  crown  which  the  Hypostatic  Union  has  placed 
upon  the  brows  of  Jesus  and  of  His  Mother. 

It  is  a  small  matter  that,  according  to  the  natural  sequence  of 
time,  others  have  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  time  before  Mary. 
This  humble  Virgin,  as  soon  as  she  makes  her  appearance  on 
earth,  takes  her  rank  next  to  her  Son,  as  the  first-born  of  divine 
works,  and  as  such  receives  His  benediction  and  her  rights. 

*  Prov.  8  :  22-31. 
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II. — Mary's  Antecedents. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  which  preceded  her,  our  Blessed 
Lady  occupied  a  position  worthy  of  her  dignity.  As  with  every 
other  grand  life,  she  possessed  antecedents  proportioned  to  her 
sublime  vocation,  and  she  was  herself  the  crowning  preparation 
for  the  advent  of  the  Christ. 

These  preparations  are  found  to  consist  in  a  variety  of  figures, 
prophecies,  and  a  providential  sequence  of  events. 

As  to  figures.  Holy  Scripture  discloses  the  Blessed  Virgin 
sometimes  under  symbols  of  preeminence  as  the  perfect  image  of 
her  Divine  Son :  at  others,  in  the  great  system  of  dualities,  har- 
monies, and  oppositions  which  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  recom- 
mends to  our  attention.  The  solemn  series  of  images  of  Christ 
will  almost  always  be  found  side  by  side  with  a  gracious  series  of 
images  of  His  Mother,  resembling  a  concerted  harmony  of  two 
voices,  like  those  of  the  Sacred  Spouses  in  the  Canticles.  At  other 
times  again  the  figures  represent  the  venerable  Mother  in  her  rela- 
tions with  the  Creator,  in  her  office  as  mediatrix.  It  matters  little 
to  which  side  we  turn  our  eyes  in  this  figurative  world,  whether 
to  the  miracles  in  nature  or  the  annals  of  the  chosen  people  of 
God :  everywhere  Jesus  and  Mary  are  to  be  seen  in  the  centre  of 
the  grand  imagery,  and  we  find  that  everything  is  made  for  them, 
that  all  grace  and  all  perfection  are  but  a  simple  sketch  of  them, 
and  that  nothing  can  harmonize  or  come  to  its  perfection  without 
them, 

"  Mary  prefigured  in  the  Angelic  Choirs."  The  celestial 
choirs  furnish  us  with  the  purest  image  of  the  soul  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  Seraphim  is  a  picture  of  her  burning  love ;  the 
Cherubim,  of  her  intelligence  ;  the  Thrones,  of  her  elevation  and 
stability;  Dominations  attest  to  the  delicate  sweetness  of  her 
power ;  Principalities  and  Powers  prepare  us  for  her  patronage 
and  the  efficacy  of  her  help.  Virtues  are  a  prelude  to  her  won- 
drous operations,  while  Angels  and  Archangels  announce  her 
humble  docility — her  prompt  obedience  to  the  Will  of  God,  and 
her  condescension  to  the  little  ones.  The  harmony  of  the  celes- 
tial court  is  a  presage  of  the  harmony  of  her  faculties,  and  the 
greatness  of  her  soul  destined  to  be  a  living  heaven,  the  very 
dwelling-place  of  the  Most  High, 
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"  Mary's  beauty  reflected  in  material  creation."  Descending 
into  material  creation,  the  contemplative  soul  may  follow  the  track 
of  Mary's  antecedent  images  in  the  magnificent  works  of  the  six 
days*  creation, — from  the  creation  of  light  to  the  last  little  flower 
that  springs  upon  the  mountain  side.  There  is  indeed  no  beauty 
in  created  matter  but  finds  its  archetype  in  Mary.  This  accords 
with  the  impressions  awakened  when  we  contemplate  our  Blessed 
Lady  as  having  been  conceived  in  the  Mind  of  Eternal  Wisdom ; 
and  every  beautiful  thing  that  the  Word  devised  was  commingled 
with  His  every  thought  of  her.  Material  as  well  as  spiritual 
creations  had,  each  one,  its  distinguishing  perfection : — but  in  her, 
all  created  perfection  was  concentrated  and  shone  supreme.  We 
might  almost  imagine  that  it  pleased  our  Lord  thus  to  impress 
His  thought  of  her  upon  His  material  works,  seeing  that  all  that 
is  beautiful  in  creation  will  be  brought  back  to  its  primal  origin  in 
Him. 

Among  the  treasures  of  created  imagery  one  type  stands  out 
especially,  as  the  one  Holy  Church  has  never  lost  sight  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  our  Lady's  participation  in  the  graces  of  her  Divine 
Son,  and  the  share  she  takes  in  His  office.  When  the  work  of 
creation  had  reached  the  half  of  its  course,  God  made  two  lights 
to  rule  in  the  firmament  of  the  heavens :  the  greater  light  to  govern 
the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  govern  the  night.  Now  to  rise 
from  the  type  to  the  archetype,  we  observe  that  when  the  moral 
darkness  caused  by  the  fall  of  man  from  justice  and  which  over- 
spread a  half-illuminated  world  was  at  its  densest,  God  sent  into 
our  firmament  His  Only  Begotten  Son,  together  with  His  Virgin 
Mother.  He,  the  Sun  of  Justice  and  perfection  of  our  manhood, 
arose  in  ourspiritual  firmament,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  Hiscourse 
of  light  and  of  life-giving  rays.  She,  shining  with  His  borrowed 
light  in  the  perfection  of  our  womanhood,  and  like  the  moon  fol- 
lowing after  Him  in  the  midst  of  the  night  of  our  darkened  life, 
marking  for  us  the  days  and  the  seasons  of  those  perennial  graces 
which  flow  unceasingly  in  our  midst  from  Him. 

"  Jesus  and  Mary  prefigured  in  Adam  and  Eve."  The  work  of 
Creation  is  finished.  God  looks  upon  it,  and  it  is  very  good.  The 
order  of  physical  nature  has  been  adjusted,  and  will  remain  un- 
changed until  the  consummation   of    all    things.      And   lo,  the 
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orrandest  type  of  all  stands  before  our  eyes :  Behold — the  man ! 
Yes,  indeed,  behold  him,  the  image  and  likeness  of  Christ — the 
man — in  the  enjoyment  of  unspeakable  relations  with  his  Creator, 
summary  of  the  world,  its  pontiff  and  its  king. 

But  it  were  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ;  he  needeth  a  help- 
mate like  unto  himself:  so  now  the  living  image  of  Mary,  by  the 
Lord  Himself,  is  presented  to  his  respectful  love;  flesh  of  his 
flesh,  a  part  of  his  own  moral  entity  is  she  ;  innocent,  immaculate, 
she  is  at  once  the  daughter  of  God  and  mother  of  men — the  typi- 
cal woman  who  should  vivify  all  generations ;  whose  fecundity 
should  replenish  the  earth,  filling  heaven  itself  and  occupying  the 
places  left  vacant  by  angelic  revolt.  Herself  should  enter  this 
blessed  home,  receiving  an  immortal  crown,  in  order  to  reign  for 
ever  in  the  midst  of  the  love  and  gratitude  of  her  children. 

Such  was  Eve — the  typical  woman.  Alas,  all  this  was  but  a 
type  and  a  fragile  one.  In  her  fall  the  woman  became  but  the 
shadow  of  herself,  the  image  of  a  fallen  race ;  a  mixture  of  purity 
and  corruption,  revolt  and  weakness ;  an  object  of  pity,  if  not  of 
anger.  Notwithstanding,  such  is  her  destiny  that  even  after  her 
disgrace  and  consequent  degradation,  by  a  new  series  of  contrasts 
and  relations,  she  places  the  Blessed  Mary  into  exquisite  relief 

But  Eve  and  her  daughter,  Mary,  set  her  own  seal  upon  her 
destiny  in  the  flower  of  her  virginity.  The  one  by  disobedience, 
transgressing ;  the  other,  finding  grace  by  submission  ;  the  one  by 
giving  ear  to  the  angel  of  darkness,  drawing  upon  her  race 
destruction ;  the  other  by  hearkening  to  an  angel  of  light,  bringing 
about  the  advent  of  Life  Eternal  in  the  flesh ;  the  one  receiving 
with  pleasure  and  passing  on  to  her  husband  the  cup  of  death  in 
order  that  they  might  merit  to  die  together ;  the  other,  through . 
purity  and  simplicity  of  intention,  offering  herself  unreservedly  in 
self-sacrifice,  so  that  through  excess  of  love  the  Beloved  permits 
her  to  die  with  Him. 

For  the  one  as  for  the  other  it  is  under  a  mystical  tree  that  the 
destinies  of  the  world  are  wrought  out.  Eve,  whilst  introducing 
and  inoculating  all  generations  with  the  poison  of  death,  still 
retains  the  title  and  the  functions  of  the  mother  of  the  living. 
Mary,  by  renouncing  the  title  itself,  with  all  its  consolations, 
becomes  the  Mother  of  the  Living  One  Himself,  and  the  Eternal 
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Destroyer  of  death.  Thus,  where  through  the  one,  sin  hath 
abounded,  through  the  other  hath  grace  superabounded ;  and  the 
nakedness  which  Eve  had  so  wretchedly  striven  to  hide,  hath 
through  Mary  received  an  incorruptible  clothing  in  the  very  fleece 
of  her  own  Divine  Lamb.  Both  finally  meet  together  in  tears — 
rivers  of  penitence  on  the  one  side  and  streams  of  pure  compas- 
sion on  the  other  commingle  in  the  ocean  of  Eternal  Mercy. 

Eve's  daughters  follow  after  to  complete  the  announcement  of 
Mary.  The  wisdom  of  Sarah,  the  modesty  of  Rebecca,  the  pru- 
dence of  Abigail,  the  chaste  fortitude  of  Judith,  the  devotedness 
of  Esther,  the  heroism  of  the  mother  of  the  Maccabees : — all  that 
flourished,  or  that  ever  was  of  purity  and  perfection  among  the 
daughters  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  just, 
appears  to  have  been  collected  and  distilled  like  a  mingling  of  a 
thousand  sweet  perfumes  in  the  holiest  heart  that  could  be  after 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

"  Mary  prefigured  in  the  Virgin  of  Israel."  Thus,  in  the  midst 
of  evil  generations  did  the  Lord  preserve  a  most  precious  seed, 
unknown  to  the  world,  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  Woman  Elect. 

But  why  didst  Thou  transplant  Thy  vine,  O  Lord,  into  the  land 
of  Egypt  ?  Why  should  it  bear  fruit  in  a  strange  land  ?  Because 
Thou  wouldst  bring  it  back  again  into  the  Land  of  Promise  where 
it  should  take  root  and  flourish.  Here  it  is  that  Thy  vine  delights 
to  call  herself  the  Virgin  of  Israel,  the  Virgin  Daughter  of  Zion. 
She  knows  that  in  her  heart  she  bears  the  Promise  of  Salvation, 
— the  Desire  and  the  Light  of  Nations ;  and  she  makes  known 
her  sacred  longings  by  the  mouth  of  her  prophets,  and  holds 
converse  with  her  Well-Beloved  concerning  the  Redemption  of 
the  world.  She  adores  Him  in  His  temple,  and  gives  song  to  her 
gratitude  in  her  immortal  Canticles. 

But  a  time  comes  when  she  weeps  in  solitude,*  beholding  the 
captivity  and  the  destruction  of  all  she  loves ;  and  like  to  the  sea 
is  her  sorrow  in  its  overwhelming  greatness.  No  one  is  there  to 
console  her ;  but  love  is  as  strong  as  death.  Her  Beloved  is  set 
as  a  seal  upon  her  heart,  and  her  hope  and  confidence  survive  in 
the  midst  of  ruin. 

Thus  the  precious,  sacred  Root  of  Jesse  lives  on,  bearing  in 

*  See  Jeremias  i.  * 
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itself  the  indestructible  sap  of  faith  until  the  time  appointed 
should  come,  and  then  it  is  that  it  puts  forth  its  most  beautiful 
stem.  Shadows  now  make  way  for  the  substance ;  emblems  make 
way  for  the  truth ;  twilight  gives  place  to  morning-glow.  The 
Virgin  of  Zion,  the  Rose  of  Jesse,  is  no  longer  the  ancient  people ; 
it  is  Mary. 

"  Mary  in  prophecy."  Under  all  these  figures,  Mary,  after 
and  with  Jesus,  is  revealed  as  being  our  centre,  our  hope,  and  our 
mediatrix.  Prophecy  is  a  direct  witness  that  from  the  beginning 
and  before  the  beginning  of  time,  the  title  of  Mother  of  God  was 
destined  for  her.  From  the  instant  of  the  Fall,  Eve  had  learned 
that  another  than  she  would  give  birth  to  Him  who  should  crush 
the  power  of  the  serpent :  another  more  virgin  than  she,  more 
faithful,  and  above  all  more  mother — more  Eve — in  whom  she 
herself  should  recover  the  life  she  had  forfeited,  and  of  whom  it 
would  be  her  glory  to  be  the  spiritual  daughter. 

The  Prophet  Isaias  it  is  who  reveals  most  clearly  the  mystery 
of  the  virginal  fecundity  of  Mary.  "  Behold,"  says  he,  "  a  Virgin 
shall  conceive  and  bear  a  Son  who  shall  be  called  Emmanuel — 
*  God  with  us.'  "  Jeremias  increases  the  mystery  by  developing 
it.  "  The  Lord,"  cries  he,  "  createth  a  new  thing  upon  the  earth  : 
a  Woman  shall  compass  a  Man,"  as  though  he  would  say,  "  the 
Woman  who  shall  most  merit  the  name,  and  who,  through  the 
plenitude  of  her  social  destinies,  will  be  the  perfect  woman,  shall 
bear  in  her  bosom  the  Perfect  Man ;  the  Man  of  all  peoples,  the 
only  Man  who  will  never  be  a  simple  child  or  a  decrepit  old  man, 
but  to  whom  neither  years  nor  ages  will  be  able  to  add  or  to 
diminish  aught." 

These  prophecies  point  to  the  design  of  God  which  was  to 
draw  all  hearts  and  all  eyes  toward  Mary :  and  by  this  divine 
predestination  a  providential  attraction  was  prepared  which  would 
enable  her  to  draw  mankind  into  the  sphere  of  her  incomparable 
Motherhood,  and  thereby  into  the  most  perfect  union  with  the 
Sacred  Humanity  of  her  Divine  Son. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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ROME  AND  REUNION. 
I. 

READERS  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  will  remember 
the  appearance,  some  months  ago,  of  a  book,  entitled 
England  and  the  Holy  See,  written  by  an  Anglican  Vicar,  the 
Rev.  Spencer  Jones,  M.A.  The  work  caused  considerable  sensa- 
tion in  both  Catholic  and  Anglican  circles,  and  came  as  a  surprise 
to  many,  on  account  of  the  fearless  way  in  which  the  author 
stated  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Holy  See  bases  its  claims  to 
supreme  authority  and  infaUibility,  as  well  as  the  evident  sincerity 
of  his  earnest  appeal  to  Anglicans  to  study  the  "  Roman  "  side 
of  the  question.  Mr.  Spencer  Jones  has  not  been  content  with 
speaking ;  he  has  gone  on  to  action,  and,  with  a  view  to  promot- 
ing inquiry  on  this  important  subject,  he  has  formed  a  society 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Society  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury," 
with  the  sub-title  of  "  Students  of  the  Church  in  the  West."  The 
inaugural  lecture  delivered  by  him  to  the  members  of  this  society 
has  just  been  published  in  the  form  of  a  small  brochure,  entitled 
Rome  and  Reunion.  This  little  work  is  a  most  fearless  witness  to 
the  strict  bond  of  union  which  united  the  pre-Reformation  Church 
in  England  to  the  See  of  Rome  in  spiritual  matters. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Jones  has  been  able  to  form  a  society  for  the 
study  of  the  Roman  claims,  and  to  deliver  to  its  members  a  lecture 
such  as  this,  is  an  indication  that  his  views  are  not  peculiar  to  himself. 
This  gives  to  his  book  an  added  interest  as  illustrating  the  latest  de- 
velopment of  thought  in  the  advanced  party  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
In  his  introductory  remarks,  the  author  explains  the  circumstances 
which  vindicated  the  formation  of  the  new  society.  "  For  some 
years  past,"  he  says,  "  there  has  been  an  '  Eastern  Church  Asso- 
ciation,' whose  members  may  be  fairly  described  as  students  of 
the  Church  in  the  East.  It  seems  only  natural,  then,  on  the  face 
of  things,  that  there  should  also  be  a  '  Western  Church  Associa- 
tion,' comprising  students  of  the  Church  in  the  West."  "  There 
is,"  he  proceeds,  "  a  general  assumption  abroad,  that,  as  members 
of  the  Western  Church,  we  know  all  that  there  is  to  be  known 
about  it ;  or  that,  whatever  else  may  still  remain  to  be  known  about 
it,  this  fact  at  least  is  certainly  known,  that  Reunion  with  Rome, 
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as  she  is,  has  been  finally  proved  to  be  impossible,"  The  author's 
contention  is  that  reunion  with  Rome,  "  as  she  is,"  is  not  impossi- 
ble ;  but  he  would  seek  that  reunion,  not  as  did  the  "  Society  for 
Corporate  Reunion,"  by  way  of  securing  for  the  Anglican  clergy  a 
recognition  of  their  Orders  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See,  or  cer- 
tainly valid  ordination  at  the  hands  of  Bishops  whose  Orders  are 
recognized,  but  by  way  of  a  sincere  and  careful  study  of  the  posi- 
tion and  claims  of  the  Pope.  We  may  surely  say  that  this  is  a 
most  hopeful  sign ;  that  nothing  but  good  can  come,  in  the  event, 
of  such  sincere  and  careful  study  as  Mr.  Jones  urges  upon  the 
society  which  he  has  been  instrumental  in  forming.  As  Catholics, 
though  we  may  not  anticipate  that  this  new  movement  will  result 
in  any  combined  approach  on  the  part  of  the  Anglican  body  in 
the  direction  of  Rome,  yet  we  may  surely  welcome  the  fact  that 
the  fundamental  question  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  Angli- 
cans is  being  thus  distinctly  brought  to  the  notice  of  those  whom 
most  it  concerns. 

Mr.  Jones  states,  with  telling  clearness,  the  theory  which,  up 
till  now,  has  held  its  ground  with  the  High  Church  party : 

"  The  English  Church,  men  will  tell  you,  has  been  a  National 
Church,  and  very  jealous  of  its  independence  from  the  very  first ;  and 
it  was  only  by  a  process  of  papal  aggression  that  England  was  gradu- 
ally brought  under  the  heel  of  the  Pope.  Protests  were  made,  indeed, 
and  Acts  of  Parliament  passed,  in  order  to  restore  to  the  National 
Church  her  original  freedom,  until,  at  length,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  men  and  the  moment  coincided,  and  conspired  to  throw  off 
a  yoke  which  had  been  resented  and  detested  in  the  past,  and  to  which 
the  people  of  England  were  determined  they  would  never  submit  in 
the  future.  In  the  days  of  our  ignorance,  before  Church  history  had 
been  seriously  studied,  the  remark  of  the  old  parish  clerk  was  allowed 
to  pass  when  he  referred  to  pre -Reformation  days  in  England  as  the 
time  when,  '  our  Church  was  Roman  Catholic ' ;  but  we  know  better 
now,  and  have  come  to  see  that  to  be  Catholic  in  the  widest  sense  at 
once  implies  comprehension,  and  precludes  the  Church  of  Rome. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  now  that  Rome  has  added  to  the  Faith 
such  dogmas  as  that  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  the  Infallibil- 
ity of  the  Pope." 
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After  referrinor  to  the  tendency  to  look  toward  the  Eastern 
Churches,  and  to  the  hope  that  by  union  with  them  a  coalition 
may  be  formed  which  "  would  present  to  the  world  the  spectacle 
of  a  Church  which  is  Catholic  without  being  Roman,"  and  "  would 
provide  Rome  with  an  argument  and  a  motive  for  lowering  her 
colors  and  reducing  her  claims  to  their  proper  dimensions,"  the 
author  claims  for  the  above  passage  that  it  is  "  a  fair  statement 
and  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  mind  that  have 
characterized  the  Catholic  {i.  e.,  the  advanced  Anglican)  party  in 
the  past."  What  follows  is  of  great  importance  as  pointing  out 
to  Anglicans  a  fact  to  which,  as  a  class,  they  have  been  persist- 
ently blind — the  fact  that  in  the  consideration  of  what  constitutes 
true  Catholicity,  the  claims  of  the  Roman  See  may  not  be  left 
aside. 

"  But  to-day  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  ;  and  there  are  symp- 
toms of  a  change  in  the  consciousness,  if  not  as  yet  altogether  in  the 
conscience,  of  Churchmen,  which  it  is  important  to  recognize  and 
appreciate.  To  those  who  study  it  closely,  the  Oxford  Revival  pre- 
sents the  phenomenon,  not  so  much  of  one  continuous  flow  as  of  a  series 
of  phases,  each  phase  being  punctuated  by  a  solemn  pause,  during 
which  older  heads  come  forward  to  warn  their  younger  colleagues  that 
to  push  matters  further  will  be  to  wreck  the  entire  movement,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  such  a  pause  to- 
day, and  that  a  new  phase  is  opening  out  before  us.  At  least,  this  is 
how  I  account  for  the  new  sense  that  is  being  imposed  upon  old  terms, 
and  for  the  new  lines  of  thought  or  fresh  subjects  of  interest  that  men 
are  proposing  to  themselves  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  allowed, 
for  instance,  that  the  question  before  us  is  the  question  of  jurisdiction  ; 
and  one  aspect  of  the  question,  manifestly,  is  the  relation  of  National 
Churches  to  the  Church  universal.  That  being  so,  some  of  us  in  Eng- 
land turn  our  faces  more  particularly  toward  the  Holy  See  ;  and  at 
once  the  cry  goes  up  that,  while  it  is  right,  of  course,  to  be  Catholics, 
we  must  remember  to  be  Catholics  in  the  widest  sense ;  which,  on 
closer  consideration,  comes  to  signify — any  sense  but  the  Roman 
sense  ;  and  this,  I  think,  we  must  allow,  is — nonsense. 

"  For  where  is  the  reality  of  protesting  that  we  must,  perforce,  look 
out  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  land,  and  then  allowing  ourselves  to 
pretend  that  we  do  not  discern  the  Holy  See}     Nor  can  we  bring  our- 

'  Italics  mine. 
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selves  to  acquiesce  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  attempt  which  is 
sometimes  made  to  divert  our  attention  from  the  Church  of  Rome  by 
seeking  to  elicit  our  interest  in  Constantinople  and  the  East. ' ' 

"There  is  here,  then,"  says  the  author,  "  scope  for  the  combined 
force  of  a  society  and  the  gentle  pressure  of  a  new  movement."  If 
a  confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  necessary  to  secure 
a  place  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  an  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Unity  of  Christendom  was  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  mere  desire  for  Reunion  into  action,  a  Roman  school 
may  be  also  necessary  if  the  road  is  to  be  kept  clear  and  the  way 
made  plain  for  the  due  consideration  of  the  Holy  See? 

The  religious  movement  of  the  last  seventy  years,  says  Mr. 
Jones,  has  not  been  a  question  of  mere  intellectual  research.  It 
has  been  a  question  of  fighting  for  and  establishing  principles,  and 
winning  successive  positions.  Tract  XC  established  a  principle ; 
won  a  position,  namely,  that  the  Articles  must  be  interpreted, 
*'  not  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  writers,  but  (as  far  as  the 
wording  will  admit)  according  to  the  sense  of  the  Catholic 
Church."  The  enunciation  of  this  principle  brought  a  storm 
about  the  ears  of  Newman,  "  but  we  know  also  how  it  enabled 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  twenty-seven  years  later,  to  lay  down  the 
very  same  statements  without  protest,  and  this  affords  only  one 
amongst  many  illustrations  that  might  be  adduced  from  the  move- 
ment to  show  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  not  nierely  to  describe 
our  positions,  but  also  to  realize  and  win  them."  The  interest  of 
this  for  us  lies,  not  in  the  example  adduced  of  a  position  won  in 
the  course  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  but  in  the  fact  that  an 
Anglican  clergyman,  and  others  who  think  with  him,  should 
explicitly  set  forth,  as  the  final  position  to  be  won  by  this  latest 
stage  of  the  movement,  nothing  short  of  a  full  recognition  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  See  of  Peter.  May  they,  one  and  all,  come  to 
that  recognition,  will  be  the  hearty  prayer  of  all  who  wish  them 
well  in  their  earnest  search  after  truth,  and  that  peace  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  truth.  Although,  if  we  came  to  discuss  details  as 
to  the  mode  and  manner  of  reunion,  we  should  find  ourselves 
compelled,  on  our  principles,^©  differ  from  Mr,  Jones,  we  can 

*  Italics  mine. 
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extend  to  him  our  hearty  sympathy  when  he  pertinently  asks : 
"  If  visible  unity  is  a  fact  and  not  merely  a  forecast  within  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament,  and  if  the  doctrine  of  visible  unity  is 
insisted  upon  in  the  writings  of  the  Early  Fathers  as  an  elemen- 
tary truth  for  every  catechumen  to  grasp,  how  is  it  possible  to 
acquiesce  in  that  state  of  evident  isolation  in  which  the  Church  of 
England  finds  itself?  "     How,  indeed  ? 

Of  the  fact  of  the  intimate  union  of  the  English  Church  with 
the  Holy  See  in  pre- Reformation  times,  and  of  the  conscious 
recognition  by  that  Church  as  a  body  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
such  a  union,  our  author  has  no  manner  of  doubt.  "  I  will  go  so 
far  as  to  predict,"  he  writes,  "  that  in  a  few  years'  time  it  will  come 
to  be  frankly  allowed  that  from  the  year  597,  when  Augustine 
came  over  to  our  shores,  to  the  year  1534,  when' Henry  VHI 
repudiated  the  Pope,  the  Church  in  England  was  consciously 
bound  by  a  spiritual  tie  to  the  Holy  See,  without  any  break  what- 
ever from  start  to  finish,"  That  this  contention  is  "  forcing  its 
way  to  the  front  and  winning  its  way  gradually  to  a  final  recogni- 
tion ;  "  that  "  we  see  wistful  faces  about  us ;  "  and  that  "  there  is  a 
gradual  change  of  front,"  that  "the  truest  knowledge  of  persons  and 
principles  is  to  be  derived  from  personal  contact " — all  these  things 
show  "  that  there  is  a  genuine  work  to  do  in  behalf  of  Reunion, 
and  if  we  are  agreed  so  far  that  the  Western  Church  should  rightly 
claim  our  first  attention,  we  may  well  form  ourselves  into  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  this  good  work." 

Good  work,  indeed,  it  is ;  though  Catholics  must  carry  it  out 
on  a  different  line  from  that  pursued  by  the  "  Students  of  the 
Church  in  the  West."  Mr.  Jones  fully  recognizes  that  this  is  so ; 
that  Catholics  may  not  become  members  of  his  Society.  He  does 
not  ask  them  to  do  so.  At  the  most  he  will  invite  them  from 
time  to  time  to  read  historical  papers  to  the  Society.  But  in  spite 
of  fundamental  differences  of  principle  that  still  divide  us  even 
from  this  newest  and  furthest  advanced  party  of  Anglicans,  prin- 
ciples which  must  make  our  solution  of  the  Reunion  difficulty 
different  from  theirs,  we  may  nevertheless  rejoice  at  a  movement 
which,  judging  by  the  evident  sincerity  of  its  promoters,  cannot 
fail  to  help  them  toward  the  truth  which  they  are  doubtless 
prepared  to  accept,  ex  ajiimo,  when  they  shall  have  found  it. 
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II. 

Mr.  Spencer  Jones  divides  the  body  of  his  lecture  into  four  sec- 
tions, treating  respectively  of  the  separation  of  England  from  the 
Holy  See,  the  "  delicate  question  of  remedy  and  reunion,"  the 
important  matter  of  jurisdiction,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  inquiry,  and  lastly,  of  the  modern  difficulties  which  he  con- 
ceives to  lie  in  the  way  of  reunion  from  the  Anglican  point  of  view. 
Concerning  the  separation,  he  pertinently  remarks  : 

"  It  is  idle,  of  course,  to  speak  of  a  separation  between  England 
and  the  Holy  See  if  we  do  not  believe  them  to  have  been  ever  united. 
We  must  be  clear,  then,  on  this  point  before  we  go  any  further ;  and 
what  I  shall  attempt  to  show  is  not  merely  that  they  came  to  be  united 
at  some  time  or  other,  between  the  year  597  and  the  year  1534,  but 
that  from  start  to  finish  they  were  never  divided  during  that  period ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  England  was  in  living  and  conscious  communion 
with  the  Holy  See  in  spirituals  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
that  time,  without  any  break  whatsoever  in  the  line  of  continuity. ' ' 

He  proceeds  to  prove  this  undeniably  true  statement  in  detail, 
dividing  the  history  of  the  Church  in  England  into  two  periods — 
from  A.  D.  597  to  1066,  and  from  1066  to  1 534.  Passing  over  *'  the 
famous  questions  and  answers  that  are  said  to  have  passed  be- 
tween Gregory  and  Augustine,"  as  of  disputed  authenticity,  he 
refuses  to  make  capital  out  of  the  famous  letter  in  which  St. 
Gregory  repudiates  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop.  "Assume,  if 
you  will,  that  his  intention  was  to  insist  on  the  equality  of  bishops 
as  bishops ;  even  so,  that  does  not  touch  the  question  before  us  ; 
but  Gregory's  own  words  manifestly  do."  St.  Gregory's  words 
he  proceeds  to  quote :  "  Wherefore,  though  there  were  many 
Apostles,  yet  the  See  of  the  Prince  of  Apostles  alone  has  acquired 
a  principality  of  authority. — If  any  could  claim  the  title  of  uni- 
versal Apostle  it  would  be  St.  Peter's  successor, — Who  doubts  that 
it  (Constantinople)  is  subject  to  the  Apostolic  See  ? — I  know  not 
what  Bishop  is  not  subject  to  it  if  fault  be  found  in  him." 

Then,  from  these  words  he  draws  the  conclusion : 

"  From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  project  of  converting  England  and 
the  cnterpise  itself  emanated  from  a  point  in  the  brain  of  a  Pope  who 
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never  doubted  that  the  chair  he  sat  in  was  Peter's  chair,  and  that  the 
Church  over  which  he  presided  was  the  head  of  all  the  churches." 

And  again : 

"Can  we  doubt  for  a  moment  that  Augustine  shared  this  view, 
and  that  the  result  of  this  enterprise  was  to  extend  the  Western  Church 
into  our  own  country  of  England  ;  and  to  establish  within  this  island, 
before  there  was  any  nation  of  the  English  people  as  such,  an  organ- 
ized colony  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  ' ' 

After  giving  further  evidence  of  the  plainest  character,  in  the 
shape  of  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Pope  Vitalian  to  Theodore  of 
Canterbury,  and  of  Kenulph,  King  of  Mercia,  to  Pope  Leo  III, 
the  author  modestly  remarks  that 

"Where  anything  approaching  to  a  great  generalization  is  to  be 
drawn,  it  is  only  a  scholar  of  distinction  who  can  allow  himself  to 
draw  it ;  and  we  have  such  a  scholar  in  the  person  of  Kemble  who,  in 
allusion  to  the  claims  of  the  Holy  See  writes :  '  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  Roman  See  had  the  right  to  make  the  demand,  but — 
whether  usurpation  or  not — it  was  acquiesced  in  and  admitted  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church ;  and  on  that  point  there  can  be  no  dispute.'  So 
much  for  the  first  stage  in  the  period  we  are  reviewing — specific  facts 
are  forthcoming  ;  and  the  verdict  upon  them  of  one  who  occupies  a 
place  by  himself  as  a  specialist  is  decisive  :  England  was  united  to  the 
Holy  See  in  spirituals  from  the  year  597  to  the  year  1069." 

From  the  second  period  Mr.  Jones  brings  forth  evidence  more 
plentiful  and  equally  explicit.  Lanfranc,  St.  Ansel m,  the  nobles 
and  whole  community  of  the  realm  of  England  are  found  profes- 
sing their  belief  in  the  claims  of  the  Pope, 

"  Consider  for  a  moment,"  writes  the  author,  "  the  significance  of 
such  a  communication  as  the  following,  written,  as  it  was,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  his  suffragan  bishops,  and  addressed  to  the 
Pope  in  the  year  141 2,  about  seventy  years  before  the  birth  of  Luther : 
*  To  the  most  Holy  Father  in  Christ  and  Lord,  John,  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Sacrosanct  Roman  and  Universal  Church 
This  is  that  most  blessed  See,  which  is  proved  never  to  have 
erred,  by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  from  the  path  of  Apostolical 
tradition,   nor  has  it  ever  been  depraved  and  succumbed  to  heretical 
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novelties.  But  she  it  is  to  whom  as  being  Lady  and  Mistress  of  other 
churches,  the  surpassing  authority  of  the  Holy  Fathers  ordained  that 
the  greater  causes  of  the  Church,  especially  those  touching  articles  of 
Faith,  should  be  referred  for  their  final  settlement  and  definition.'  " 

As  to  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  Roman  Canon  Law  in 
England,  Mr.  Jones  points  out  that  while  in  1883  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Courts  stated  that  "  The 
Canon  Law  of  Rome,  although  always  regarded  as  of  great  au- 
thority in  England,  was  not  held  to  be  binding  on  the  Courts,"  this 
position  is  contested  by  "  so  distinguished  a  specialist  as  Professor 
Maitland  ;"  and  his  evidence  appears  to  our  author  to  be  conclu- 
sive. According  to  the.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  "  it  was 
not  merely  the  State,  but  also  the  English  Courts  Christian  who 
held  themselves  free  to  accept  or  reject,  and  did  in  some  cases 
reject,  the  Canon  Law  of  Rome  " — a  position  Mr.  Jones  does  not 
think  can  be  sustained.  What  resistance  there  was,  came  not 
from  the  Church  as  a  church,  but  from  the  State,  and  concerned, 
not  the  Spiritual  Power  of  the  Pope  in  England,  but  certain  dis- 
puted portions  of  the  wide  field  necessarily  covered  by  spiritual 
jurisdiction  which  the  Pope  regarded  as  belonging  to  him,  while 
the  State  looked  upon  them  as  within  its  own  province, 

"  An  illustration  of  this  would  be  the  claim  of  clerks  to  be  tried 
only  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  attempt  to  justify  it  on  the 
ground  that  from  the  outset  the  Church  had  claimed  such  an  exemp- 
tion. The  State  might  say,  '  I  cannot  allow  this  exemption,  whether 
the  Pope  urges  it  or  no. '  Here  there  would  be  resistance  to  Rome, 
but  it  is  the  State  in  this  country  that  is  resisting,  not  the  Church. ' ' 

The  question,  then,  that  the  lecturer  asks  with  Professor  Mait- 
land is  "  whether  such  practical  protest  against  the  Roman  theory 
as  our  ancestors  were  making,  was  being  made  in  the  name  and 
by  the  organs  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  name  and  by  the  organs  of 
the  State."  And  he  answers  without  hesitation  that  it  was  made 
by  the  organs  and  in  the  name  of  the  State  alone. 

"  The  evidence  here  seems  to  me  irresistible.  The  Pope  in  those 
pre-Reformation  days  was  spoken  of  as  the  Princeps  of  the  Church  : 
he  legislated  for  England  among  other  countries  even  to  the  extent  of 
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limiting  the  sum  of  money  due  to  an  English  prelate  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visitation  ;  and  '  to  dispute  the  authority  of  a  decretal  was  to  be 
guilty  of  heresy  at  a  time  when  obstinate  heresy  was  a  capital  crime.'  " 

Side  by  side  the  author  sets  the  conclusions  of  two  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  historians,  John  Richard  Green  and  Professor 
Maitland.  In  1480,  "  we  have,"  writes  Green,  "  an  ecclesiastical 
body  forming  a  member  of  a  sort  of  federation  of  similar  bodies 
united  under  the  supremacy  ['  really  under  the  actual  rule,'  adds 
Mr.  Jones]  of  the  Pope,  with  a  legislature  of  its  own,  exemption 
in  many  points  from  the  Common  Law,  independent  power  of 
decreeing  dogmas  and  enforcing  them  by  its  own  courts  and  the 
like."  So  far  Professor  Green— and  placing  this  side  by  side  with 
the  verdict  of  Professor  Maitland,  we  have,  says  our  author,  "  an 
undesigned  coincidence  of  a  very  striking  kind.  For  what  does 
the  latter  say :  '  No  tie  of  an  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  kind  bound 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  except  that 
which  bound  them  both  to  French  and  Spanish  Bishops  ;'  and 
once  more  :  '  Papal  justice  knew  no  geographical  bounds,  at  least 
in  the  Occident.' " 

From  the  evidence  he  himself  brings  forward  at  greater  length 
than  there  is  space  for  here,  and  from  the  verdict  of  these  two 
great  authorities,  Mr.  Jones  concludes  as  follows : 

"  I  think,  then,  it  is  right  to  say — if  we  may  put  the  matter  rather 
bluntly — that  England  was  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  these  words,  from  the  year  597  to  the  year  1534.  [And 
again]  I  shall  now  assume  that  the  position  I  have  laid  down  is  a  true 
position,  and  that,  from  the  moment  of  Augustine's  landing  in  597  to 
the  year  1534,  the  English  people,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Church,  recognized  in  the  Holy  See  the  visible  centre  of 
Christendom,  and  in  the  person  of  the  Pope  himself  one  who  had  the 
right  to  rule  over  them  in  spirituals." 

"  How  then  [asks  the  lecturer]  did  the  separationcome  about?" 
"I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  that  it  was  effected  against  the  will 
of  the  Church  in  England,  and  in  spite  of  its  protests,  the  chief 
agents  in  this  work  being  Henry  VIII  and  Thomas  Cromwell  in  the 
one  case,  and  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  in  the  other  ;  and  the  instruments 
in  either  case  being  force  and  fraud. ' ' 
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Because  of  this  fact,  of  which  he  brings  proof  abundant,  the 
author  of  this  outspoken  paper,  and  those  who  think  with  him, 
chng  to  the  hope  of  a  corporate  reunion,  and  of  the  gradual  edu- 
cation of  the  AngHcan  community  up  to  that  point.  "  So  long  as 
the  Church  did  not,  by  her  own  act,  consummate  this  schism," 
would  seem  to  be  the  position  of  the  Society  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury, "  there  is  hope  of  corporate  Reunion  with  Rome."  They 
see,  moreover,  a  great  change  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  to-day. 
"  It  is  certain  that  the  Genevan  and  Zwinglian  Bishops,  who  were 
put  in  [by  Elizabeth],  as  it  were,  for  the  occasion,  would  not  have 
joined  the  English  Church  Union  or  the  Eastern  Church  Asso- 
ciation of  to-day.  With  them  the  Pope  was  the  man  of  sin,  and  so 
far  from  devoting  themselves  to  a  careful  consideration  of  his 
claims,  their  one  desire  was  to  be  delivered  from  his  '  detestable 
enormities  ' ;  "  and  it  "  is  plain  that  the  entire  Catholic  movement 
in  the  Church  of  England  is  not  in  the  direction  of  these  men,  but 
altogether  away  from  them  ;  having,  as  I  should  venture  to  say — 
although  I  fear  it  gives  great  offence  in  some  quarters — having  a 
definite  drift  in  the  direction  of  the  Holy  See,  with  which  it  looks 
forward  to  ultimate  reunion." 

Coming  to  the  question  of  reunion,  Mr.  Jones  sees  many  hope- 
ful signs.  Lapse  of  time;  the  softening  of  old  prejudices;  increase 
of  facilities  for  travel  and  intercommunication ;  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  travelled  to  the  end  of  the  path  that  leads  to 
Rome — all  these  are  hopeful  signs.  Taking  an  instance  of  the  last, 
Mr.  Jones  writes : 

"  Oakeley's  constant  dread,  before  his  conversion,  was  lest  he 
should  wake  up  afterwards  to  find  his  *  conscience  and  his  duty  to  the 
Church  continually  at  cross  purposes ;  '  but,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  he  was  able  to  protest,  *  Never  for  one  instant  since  I  entered  the 
Holy  Catholic  and  Roman  Church  have  I  been  able  even  to  realize  the 
state  of  mind  under  which  I  expressed  the  anxiety  in  question.'  And 
if  this  be  true  of  an  individual,  why  should  it  not  prove  equally  true 
of  a  multitude  ? ' ' 

We  have  seen  what  are  the  hopes  and  aims  of  this  newest 
party  in  the  Anglican  Church.  If  we  cannot  share  those  hopes 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Jones  expresses 
them ;  if  the  hopeful  signs,  of  which  he  speaks,  are  to  us — hope- 
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ful — yes,  indeed !  but  hopeful  of  a  form  of  reunion  different  from 
that  which  he  contemplates,  we  may  still  hold  out  to  him  and  his 
fellows  the  hand  of  sympathy  in  their  earnest  efforts,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  put  so  clearly  and  so 
forcibly  before  their  Anglican  brethren  truths  about  the  Holy  See 
and  the  pre- Reformation  Church  which  must  be  highly  unpalatable 
to  many,  will  follow  out  those  truths  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
and,  should  that  conclusion  be  different  from  what  they  expect, 
will,  nevertheless,  embrace  it  with  a  readiness  and  sincerity  equal 
to  that  which  they  are  exhibiting  in  the  beginning  of  their  momen- 
tous inquiry. 

III. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Spencer  Jones 
has  no  reply  ready  for  those  who  might  say  to  him,  "If  you  believe 
in  the  claims  of  the  Roman  See,  how  can  you  stay  where  you 
are  ?  "  As  we  have  already  seen,  his  position  is  this  : — that  the 
Church  of  England,  as  a  Church,  did  not  separate  herself  from 
the  Apostolic  See,  but  was  violently  torn  away  by  the  State. 
When,  again,  the  further  inquiry  is  put :  "  But  has  not  the  English 
Church,  as  a  church,  ratified  that  separation,  or,  at  least,  is  not 
that  separation  an  undeniable  fact  which  there  is  no  getting  over  ?  " 
he  is  ready  with  his  answer.  The  separation  is  indeed,  he  admits, 
a  fact,  and  much  to  be  deplored  ;  but  the  Church  of  England,  as 
a  church,  did  not  ratify  it.  Indeed  the  whole  basis  of  his  posi- 
tion would  seem  to  be  that  the  Anglican  Church  has  never  so  far 
committed  herself  to  what  the  State  did  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation as  to  cut  off  the  hope  of  being  one  day  able,  as  a  body, 
to  negotiate  with  the  Holy  See  for  a  reunion.  So  far  from  having 
ratified  the  action  of  the  State,  she  has  succeeded  with  the  lapse 
of  time  in  bringing  the  State  to  undo  some  of  the  evil  that  was 
done.  This  fundamental  position  the  lecturer  sets  about  to 
estabHsh  in  the  third  section  of  his  address  under  the  heading  of 
"  Jurisdiction."  He  is  met  at  once  by  Article  XXXVII,  agreed  to 
by  Convocation:  "The  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction  in 
this  Realm  of  England."  He  supposes  himself  as  addressed  in 
these  words :    "  Either  you  accept  the  Article  in  question  or  you 
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do  not.  If  you  do,  stay  where  you  are ;  if  you  do  not,  go  where 
you  belong."     In  reply  he  candidly  declares  that 

"assuming  that  there  is  but  one  interpretation  of  the  passage,  and 
that  an  interpretation  which  is  in  itself  decisive  against  any  form  of 
communion  with  the  Holy  See,  it  might  still  be  right  to  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  such  an  impediment  should  be  removed,  and  to  work 
and  pray  for  its  removal  in  the  meantime. ' ' 

But  the  39  Articles,  he  contends,  are  not  by  any  means  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  high  level  as  the  Creed,  or  as  decrees  of 
CEcumenical  Councils,  or  passages  of  Holy  Scripture.  If  an 
Article  appears  to  contradict  any  of  these,  it  must  be  interpreted 
in  such  a  sense  as  to  abolish  the  contradiction.  This,  he  claims, 
has  been  and  is  done  with  regard  to  other  Articles  ;  that  one,  for 
instance,  which  lays  down  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
only ;  that  one  which  declares  the  canonicity  of  all  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  "  as  they  are  canonically  received ;  "  and  the 
one  which  imposes  the  three  Creeds.  The  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  have  not  hesitated  to  express  views  on  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, or  the  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  on  the  "  dam- 
natory clauses "  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  imply  a  very 
broad  interpretation  of  those  Articles. 

"  Other  examples,"  writes  Mr.  Jones,  "  might  be  adduced  ;  mean- 
time those  I  have  put  forward  will  be  found  to  variously  illustrate  one 
point,  namely,  that  thousands  of  the  clergy  now  living  here  silently 
put  their  hands  underneath  the  Articles  and  removed  an  old  interpre- 
tation in  order  to  substitute  a  new  one  in  its  place  ;  and  this  without 
incurring  the  reproach  of  dishonesty  from  others,  or  offering  to  with- 
draw their  subscription  or  to  resign  their  livings  themselves. ' ' 

Article  XXXVII,  then,  Mr.  Jones  thinks,  may  equally  be  sub- 
mitted to  such  an  interpretation  as  will  make  it  fit  in  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Universal  Church.  That  teaching  as  to  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  in  spirituals  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  lecturer,  most  explicit.  Space  will  not  permit  me  to  reproduce 
the  testimonies  from  antiquity  which  are  marshalled  to  prove  the 
point;  it  must  suffice  to  quote  the  author's  conclusion  that — in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Pusey — "  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  Chris- 
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tian  antiquity  can  doubt  of  the  Primacy  of  the  Roman  See,"  and, 
in  his  own  words, 

"  that  an  Ecclesia  Anglicana,  not  in  conscious  dependence  upon 
the  Holy  See  in  spirituals,  is  a  phenomenon  unknown  to  history  until 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  unrecognized  by  the  legislature  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII." 

What  then  of  the  agreement  of  Convocation  to  the  Articles  ? 

**  That  Henry  declared  in  so  many  words  that  he  acknowledged 
the  Primacy  before  his  change  of  front,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
infringe  the  authority  of  the  Primacy  afterwards,  is  a  fact  of  history  : 
and  it  is  a  fact  of  history  also  that  in  the  Act  of  1534  he  deliberately 
ignored  the  saving  clause,  '  so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allows, '  which 
had  been  expressly  provided  by  Convocation  two  years  before.  In 
spite,  then,  of  the  enforced  submission  of  Convocation  in  the  event, 
while  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  Church  of  England  concurred  in  the 
desire  to  limit  the  papal  jurisdiction,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  she 
agreed  to  its  destruction.  And  so,  again,  it  is  a  fact  of  history  that 
Elizabeth  promised  again  and  again  at  the  outset  that  she  would  not 
disturb  existing  relations,  and  that  Convocation  formally  and  deliber- 
ately made  a  declaration  in  their  favor ;  and  it  is  also  a  fact  of  his- 
tory that  she  ignored  this  declaration,  and  that  she  broke  this  promise, 
and  that,  finally,  by  depriving  the  bishops  and  packing  her  own 
Parliament,  she  succeeded  in  tearing  England  asunder  from  the  Holy 
See.  It  was  Henry  who  was  responsible  for  the  situation,  and  having 
himself  made  the  bed,  Elizabeth  had  to  lie  down  in  it ;  and  it  was 
natural  that  the  daughter,  as  well  as  the  father,  should  resent  a  judg- 
ment when  it  told  against  them.  It  was  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  this 
that  Article  XXXVII  first  made  its  appearance,  and  so  far  as  it  was 
intended  to  operate  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Holy  See,  it  might 
be  acquiesced  in  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  but  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  it  should  have  been 
resented  and  resisted  by  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  ever  since. ' ' 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  there  are  many,  very  many,  on  both 
sides,  who  will  scarcely  see  their  way  to  agree  with  these  last 
words.  This  Article,  writes  Mr.  Jones,  has  slowly  but  surely 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  a  public  opinion  that  has  at  length  proved 
too  strong  for  it.     Proof  of  this  he  sees  in  the  expunging  of  its 
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words  from  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  under  William  and  Mary ;  in 
the  abolition,  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  of  the  penal 
statutes  ;  in  the  Oxford  Movement  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy. 

"And  when  we  couple  all  this  with  the  opening  of  the  doors  of 
Parliament  to  men  of  all  religions,  or  of  none,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
situation  of  1534  and  1559  has  been  reversed  by  the  passage  of  time, 
by  the  lessons  of  experience,  or,  in  one  word,  by  the  progressive 
development  of  the  Constitution."  And  again  :  "  We  are  now  coming 
at  length  to  see  that  if  the  Article  is  to  be  measured  by  the  legislation 
that  accompanied  it,  then  so  far  as  that  legislation  itself  has  been 
relaxed,  so  far  also  must  the  interpretation  of  the  Article  be  relaxed 
with  it ;  and  those  of  us  who  have  been  working  and  praying  for  the 
recovery  of  Catholic  unity  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  spirit  of 
more  recent  times  has  succeeded  in  modifying  our  inherited  professions  ; 
the  State,  both  by  word  and  by  example,  having  reduced  to  its  proper 
dimensions  a  law  which  might  otherwise  have  proved  a  formidable 
obstruction  in  the  path  of  Reunion." 

Brave  and  hopeful  words  these  !  If,  with  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion which  Mr.  Jones  endeavors  to  establish  in  this  section  of  his 
lecture,  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  he  has  been  less  success- 
ful and  convincing  than  when  he  proves  the  union  of  the  pre- Refor- 
mation Church  with  the  Apostolic  See ;  if  we  think  that  he  has' 
not  altogether  succeeded  in  meeting  the  objection  which  he  fore- 
sees will  be  brought  against  him  both  by  Catholics  and  by  mem- 
bers of  his  own  body  from  the  very  plain  words  of  Article  XXXVII; 
if,  in  the  modification  of  harsh  language  and  that  general  tolera- 
tion of  the  beliefs  of  others  which  are  certainly  more  prevalent 
to-day  than  of  old,  we  cannot  recognize  any  great  sign  of  a  change 
of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Anglican  Church  toward  the  See 
of  Rome  ;  if  we  attribute  the  phenomena  of  toleration  that  appear 
to  Mr.  Jones  so  hopeful  of  a  change  of  mind,  to  a  growing  indif- 
ference rather  on  the  part  of  States  and  peoples  toward  all  defi- 
nite and  dogmatic  religious  teaching ;  if,  finally,  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view,  we  see  in  the  Oxford  Movement  and  in  all  its  devel- 
opments— not  excluding  this  latest — great  hopes,  not  indeed  of 
corporate  reunion,  but  of  the  gathering-in  of  numberless  souls  to 
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the  Church  of  God ;  it  is  not  from  any  want  of  kindly  sympathy 
toward  those  who  in  all  good  faith  and  sincerity,  are  working  for 
what  is,  considered  in  itself,  and  apart  from  the  question  of  how  it 
is  to  come  about,  a  high  and  holy  cause. 

Shefford,  England.  H.  G.  Hughes. 
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Chapter  VIII. — The  Whites  and  the  Blues. 

^  ^  T  T  OW  many  acts  of  heroism  I  might  put  on  record,"  said 
1  1     Abbe  Aubry,  "  if  only  I  had  the  time  and  talent  to  set 
down  my  recollections.     How  many  bright  examples  of  faith,  of 
charity,  and  of  Christian  fortitude  I  have  witnessed  ! 

"  I  knew  well  the  famous  Pierre  Bibard  of  the  town  of  Tesson- 
alle/  who  entered  the  army  at  the  very  outset  of  the  insurrection. 
He  fought  like  a  lion  in  the  first  engagement  at  Fontenay,  on  May 
13,  1793,  and  his  courage  carried  him  so  far  in  advance  that,  cov- 
ered with  wounds,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  vic- 
torious Blues  bore  him  off  to  Fontenay,  and  threw  him  into 
prison.  For  two  weeks  the  Vendean  suffered  a  veritable  martyr- 
dom. The  soldier  who  had  him  in  charge  treated  him  with  the 
■utmost  cruelty,  and  abused  him  from  morning  until  night,  without 
the  least  regard  for  the  pitiable  condition  to  which  his  wounds  had 
reduced  him.  While  the  second  battle  of  Fontenay  was  going  on. 
May  25th,  this  miserable  wretch,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  sol- 
dier, occupied  himself  by  jabbing  at  the  neck  and  breast  of  his 
prisoner  with  his  bayonet  and  threatening  to  kill  him  if  the  '  brig- 
ands '  should  be  victorious.  Meantime  the  cannon  roared  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  city,  and  the  Royalists  steadily  gained  ground. 
The  guard  went  to  the  window  to  see  what  progress  the  enemy  was 
making,  and  thoughtlessly  left  his  gun  within  reach  of  the  pris- 
oner. Bibard  saw  his  opportunity,  and  crawling  softly  toward 
the  weapon  of  the  Blue,  promptly  seized  it,  and  levelled  it  at  his 
jailor,  saying  coolly,  '  If  you   move  you  are  a  dead  man.'     The 

^  The  Marquise  de  la  Rochejaquelin,  Cretineau-Joly,  and  almost  all  the  his- 
torians of  the  war  of  Vendue  have  recorded  this  incident. 
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terrified  Republican  did  not  dare  budge  from  his  position,  and 
Bibard  succeeded  in  holding  him  at  bay  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Royalists,  who  rushed  to  the  prison  to  release  their  captive  com- 
rades. 

"  Infuriated  by  the  recent  massacres  committed  by  the  Repub- 
lican soldiers,  the  peasants  seized  the  Blue  and  dragged  him  out 
to  be  shot,^  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Bibard.  To  please  their 
comrade,  however,  they  agreed  to  grant  him  an  hour's  respite. 

"  Meantime  Pierre,  whose  desire  was  to  save  the  man  at  all 
costs,  sent  to  the  commanding  generals  of  the  forces  of  Vendee 
begging  them  to  come  to  him.  Delighted  to  hear  that  the  brave 
Bibard,  whom  they  knew  well,  was  still  alive,  Henri  de  la  Roche- 
jaquelin,  d'Elbee,  and  Stofflet  went  at  once  to  see  him,  and  praised 
him  for  the  courage  he  had  shown  on  the  battlefield. 

"  '  What  do  you  want  as  reward  ?  '  asked  d'Elbee. 

" '  The  pardon  of  my  jailor,'  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"So  the  pardon  was  granted  at  once  and  the  Blue  set  at 
liberty. 

"  When  Monsieur  Henri  ^  heard  from  his  men  of  the  cruel 
treatment  which  Bibard  had  received  from  the  enemy,  he  sought 
him  out  again,  embraced  him,  and  said,  '  I  would  shed  my  blood 
willingly  rather  than  have  you  act  otherwise  than  you  did  to-day. 
Perhaps  the  Republicans  will  at  last  realize  how  they  wrong  us 
when  they  treat  us  as  outlaws,  and  begin  to  believe  that  it  is  only 
for  religion  and  for  the  king  that  we  fight' 

"  Then  there  was  Ripoche,"  continued  Abbe  Aubry.  "  In 
him  was  combined  a  simplicity  and  generosity  of  soul  which 
approaches  the  sublime.  I  will  only  touch  upon  his  story,  for  it 
is  well  known  throughout  the  country.* 

"  Ripoche  was  a  poor  wood-cutter,  who  earned  his  daily 
bread,  and  that  of  his  little  ones,  by  hard  and  continuous  labor. 

"  The  Vendeans  very  rarely  indulged  in  reprisals.  They  almost  always  gave 
quarter  to  their  enemies  even  when  these  latter  had,  by  wholesale  slaughter  and  other 
horrible  crimes,  richly  deserved  shooting. 

^  It  was  by  this  name  that  their  leader,  Monsieur  Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelin, 
was  familiarly  known  to  the  peasants. 

*  The  Rev.  Father  Delaporte,  S.J.,  has  commemorated  in  a  beautiful  poem. 
La  Croix  du  Bas-Briace,  the  sublime  death  of  Ripoche.  It  may  be  found  in 
Ricits  et  Legendes,  published  by  Retaux,  rue  Bonaparte,  Paris. 
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The  Blues  surprised  him  one  day,  and  dragged  him  to  a  Calvary  * 
intending  to  shoot  him  there.  The  poor  man  begged  them,  in 
the  name  of  Christ  dying  upon  the  cross,  to  spare  his  life  for  the 
sake  of  his  wife  and  children. 

" '  You  can  save  your  life,*  said  the  leader  of  the  squad,  '  if  you 
will  chop  down  this  cross.' 

" '  Loose  me,  then,'  cried  Ripoche,  after  thinking  a  moment. 

"  At  a  sign  from  the  one  in  command  he  was  set  free.  In- 
stantly the  Vendean  seized  his  axe,  and,  setting  his  back  against 
the  Calvary,  he  shouted  :  '  Come  on,  then,  enemies  of  God  ! ' 

"  The  Blues  rushed  upon  brave  Ripoche  with  cries  of  rage, 
but  he,  swinging  his  axe,  broke  the  force  of  the  pikes  and  bayon- 
ets thrust  at  his  breast,  at  the  same  time  dealing  terrible  blows 
right  and  left  with  deadly  effect  upon  the  Republicans.  Eight 
dead  Blues  lay  around  him,  but  by  this  time  he  himself  was  cov- 
ered with  wounds  and  his  blood  ran  in  streams. 

"  '  Give  up,  brigand,'  yelled  the  Blues. 

" '  Give  me  back  my  God,'  replied  the  hero,  and  falling  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  he  pressed  his  dying  lips  to  the  sign  of  his 
Redemption,  and  breathed  forth  his  soul. 

"  Critics  admire  a  famous  passage  in  the  Iliad,"  Abbe  Aubry 
said  to  us,  "  in  which  the  poet  describes  Hector,  the  Trojan  hero, 
as  refusing  to  remove  his  helmet  and  drink  the  noble  wine  brought 
by  the  queen  mother,  Hecuba,  because  he  would  not  seek  refresh- 
ment himself  while  his  comrades  still  labored  in  the  fierce  combat. 
It  is  indeed  full  of  beauty  and  pathos,  but  I  have  known  the  young 
men  of  our  Vendee  to  do  the  same,  only  no  great  poet  has  immor- 
talized their  deeds.® 

"  Charles  and  Etienne  Leroux,  aged  eighteen  and  twenty 
years,  of  the  farm  called  La  Frene,  in  Saint-Jean-les-Douves — 


*  Wayside  crucifix.     (Translator' s  note. ) 

*  When  shall  a  truly  great  poet  arise  from  among  us  to  celebrate  that  marvel- 
lous epoch  which  begins  with  the  conscription  at  Saint-Florent,  and  closes  amid  the 
gloom  of  Savenay  ?  Theodore  Botrel,  our  Christian  bard.  Father  Delaporte  and 
others  have  in  very  beautiful  verse  described  particular  episodes  of  those  heroic  times  ; 
the  death  of  Bonchamp,  the  "Pater  noster' '  of  d'  Elbee,  the  martyrdom  of  Ripoche,  etc. 
But  it  is  not  only  scattered  incidents,  but  the  "  war  of  giants"  as  a  whole  that  must 
be  sung. 
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I  knew  them  both  well — ^  came  back  to  their  home  one  day, 
worn  out  after  thirty-six  hours  of  fighting  and  forced  marches. 
Their  mother  and  sisters,  who  had  not  known  whether  they  were 
dead  or  alive,  threw  themselves  into  their  arms  and  wept  for  joy. 

" '  They  must  be  terribly  hungry,  poor  fellows,'  said  their 
mother,  and  the  whole  family  set  to  work  to  wait  on  them.  The 
table  was  spread  with  the  best  the  house  afforded,  the  rare  native 
wine,  a  great  loaf  of  fresh  bread,  delicate  rashers  of  bacon  and  a 
delicious  cabbage  soup,  which  had  been  simmering  for  hours,  and 
had  permeated  the  whole  house  with  its  odor.  Seated  by  the 
fireside,  the  two  youths  already  tasted  in  anticipation  the  welcome 
meal  which  would  renew  their  strength  and  courage. 

"  Suddenly  the  sound  of  cannon  and  of  musket-shots  came  to 
their  ears,  mingled  with  distant  shouts.  '  To  arms,  boys,  to  arms  ! 
The  Blues !     To  arms !     For  religion  and  the  king ! ' 

"  Charles  and  Etienne  had  not  yet  tasted  the  steaming  broth 
before  them.  Electrified  by  the  smell  of  powder,  they  leaped  to 
their  guns,  stuffed  their  pockets  with  cartridges,  kissed  mother 
and  sisters,  who  sought  to  detain  them.  '  We  have  no  time ! ' 
they  shouted.  '  Our  men  are  dying  yonder !  *  and  they  shot  forth 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  of  fighting  came. 

"  '  Chariot !  Tiennot ! '  cried  their  sisters,  sobbing ;  '  come  back, 
boys,  you've  not  had  a  bite  to  eat ! ' 

"  But  the  mother,  calm  and  resigned,  although  tears  stole 
down  her  cheeks,  said,  '  Let  them  go.  It  is  their  duty,  and  duty 
is  the  voice  of  God  ! ' 

**  The  two  brave  fellows  came  home  no  more." 

"  Tell  us  about  the  women  of  Vendee,"  Marguerite  said  one 
evening  to  the  good  priest.  "  It  strikes  me  that  the  historians  of 
the  great  war  give  them  only  passing  notice.  If  the  men  were 
heroes,  I  am  certain  that  the  women  were  not  far  behind  them  in 
faith,  courage  and  devotion." 

"  You  are  right,  my  child,"  said  Abbe  Aubry.  "  The  women 
were  marvels  during  that  terrible  year,  and  I  myself  beheld  many 
notable  examples  of  self-sacrifice  and  Christian  charity. 

"  During  the  first  battle  of  Torfou,  the  troops  from  Basse- 

'  Abbe  Deniau  in  La  Guerre  de  la  Vendee  cites  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  a 
peasant  called  Marchand. 
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Vendee,  disheartened  by  the  repeated  reverses  of  the  preceding 
days,  gave  way  before  the  army  of  Mayence,  which  was,  as  you 
know,  made  up  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  and  com- 
manded by  her  most  efficient  officers.  The  precipitous  flight  of 
Charette's  men  threatened  to  involve  the  entire  army  in  a  general 
rout.  At  this  juncture  the  women,  who  had  been  praying  in  the 
church  at  Torfou,  hearing  that  the  Royalists  were  retreating, 
poured  out  of  the  sacred  edifice  in  a  body,  and  seizing  scythes, 
sickles,  pitch-forks,  anything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  threw 
themselves  with  irresistible  force  against  the  enemy. 

" '  Run,  cowards ! '  they  shouted  to  their  retreating  countrymen. 
*  We  will  go  ourselves,  and  show  you  how  to  die ! ' 

"The  sight  of  sisters,  wives  and  daughters  marching  on  to 
meet  the  death  they  dared  not  face  shamed  the  men  of  Vendee. 
They  came  to  a  halt.  The  intrepid  Charette,  whose  uniform  had 
been  pierced  by  no  less  than  seven  bullets,  rallied  his  men,  and 
led  them  once  more  to  the  charge.  The  armies  of  Anjou  and 
Bas-Poitou  followed  suit,  and  soon  the  attack  was  renewed  all 
along  the  line.  Torfou  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  victories 
won  by  our  arms,  and  we  ought  openly  to  proclaim  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  courage  of  their  women,  the  Royalists  would 
have  lost  the  day. 

"  It  was  not  often,  however,  that  the  women  of  Vendee  joined 
the  combatants.  There  were  indeed  notable  exceptions  of  whom 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  speak,  were  it  not,  my  dears,  that  I  am 
afraid  of  hurting  the  modesty  of  your  aunt,  my  valiant  friend ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  women  of  Vendee  confined  themselves  to  the  sphere 
for  which  Providence  designed  their  sex.  During  the  combat 
they  prayed  the  God  of  armies  to  yield  the  victory  to  their  fathers, 
sons  and  husbands,  and,  the  battle  over,  they  prayed  for  the  souls 
who  had  appeared  before  God's  judgment-seat  that  day.  They 
tended  and  encouraged  the  wounded,  buried  the  dead,  carried 
provisions  and  refreshments  to  the  soldiers,  and  by  their  unfailing 
devotion  renewed  the  faltering  strength  and  failing  spirits  of  all. 
It  seems  to  me  I  can  still  hear  the  beautiful  hymn  they  used  to 
sing  when  their  men  marched  to  the  front. 

Je  mets  ma  confiance, 
Vierge,  en  votre  secours  ; 
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Servez-moi  de  defense, 
Prenez  soin  de  mes  jours ; 
Et  quand  ma  derni^re  heure 
Viendra  fixer  mon  sort, 
Obtenez  que  je  meure 
De  la  plus  sainte  mort ! 

Je  mets  ma  confiance     .     .     .     ,  etc.^ 

"  This  was  the  favorite  hymn  of  the  women  of  Vendee.  It 
served  them  alike  in  victory  and  defeat.  They  sang  it  at  Nantes 
in  the  prisons  of  Le  Bouffay  and  the  magazine  where  the  ferocity 
of  Carrier  heaped  up  victims  by  the  thousands.  They  chanted  it 
to  help  them  face  death  bravely  in  those  horrible  barges  from  which 
they  were  dropped  into  the  Loire,  or  as  they  mounted,  each  in 
turn,  the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  and  the  hymn  only  ended  with  the 
life  of  the  last  victim,  I  heard  them  myself — and  I  shall  never 
forget  it — I  heard  them  singing  this  hymn  one  day  when  I  had 
entered  Nantes  in  disguise  to  try  and  visit  the  prisons.  Standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  I  was  able,  without  being  detected,  to 
give  absolution  to  all  the  victims  as  they  went  to  execution. 
Many  of  my  own  parishioners  were  among  them.  One  of  them 
recognized  me  as  she  passed.  No  one  was  looking  our  way  at 
the  moment,  and  she  greeted  me  with  a  radiant  smile.  '  Till  we 
meet  again,'  she  seemed  to  say,  '  Do  not  weep  for  us.  We  are 
on  our  way  to  heaven !  ' 

Je  mets  ma  confiance 
Vierge,  en  votre  secours  ! 

"  They  celebrated  their  triumph  in  anticipation,  as  it  were,  like 
the  martyrs  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  the  pious  chant,  begun 
amidst  the  horrors  of  their  martyrdom,  was  finished  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne   of  our  Lady,  Help  of  Christians !      Ah !  children," 

*  Blessed  Virgin,  in  thy  power 
All  my  confidence  I  rest. 
Be  my  help  in  danger's  hour. 
Guard  my  life  by  foes  oppressed. 
And  when  that  dread  day  is  nigh, 
On  which  my  fate  depends,  O  deign 
To  pray  for  me  that  I  may  die 
A  holy  death,  and  heaven  attain  ! 
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added  the  holy  man,  "  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  hear  that 
hymn  without  shedding  tears  ! 

"  After  one  battle  a  mother  was  told  that  her  three  sons  had 
fallen. 

" '  Did  they  do  their  duty  ? '  she  asked  simply.  And  when 
she  was  told  that  they  died  like  brave  men,  facing  the  enemy  and 
with  the  badge  of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  their  breasts,  she  said,  '  I 
give  them  back  to  God,  who  gave  them  to  me  to  avenge  His 
glory.' « 

"  After  the  bloody  battle  of  Cholet  a  young  mother  with  four 
children  learned  that  her  husband,  her  sole  support,  had  been 
killed.  As  she  was  weeping  bitterly,  a  friend  said  to  her,  '  You 
may  well  weep,  poor  girl !  You  have  really  lost  everything  you 
had  in  the  world.' 

"  The  brave-hearted  Christian  raised  her  head.  '  No,'  she 
exclaimed,  '  I  have  not  lost  everything.  I  still  have  God  and  the 
memory  of  my  husband's  courage.  It  may  be  that  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  suffering  to  undergo  in  this  life,  but  I  hope  to  reach  heaven 
with  my  children.' 

"  I  can  never  forget  a  pathetic  scene  which  occurred  on  the^ 
evening  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Torfou.     Two  young  persons 
of  my  parish,  Franqois    Renaud  and  Jeanne  Hubin,  had  beer 
betrothed  a  few  days  before.     Their  parents  had  consented  to  the| 
marriage,  which  was  to  take  place  after  the  war  was  over  and  th< 
men  had  come  home  again. 

"  A  few  hours  before  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  which  woulc 
be  a  desperate  one  as  every  one  knew,  Francois  came  to  say  fare^ 
well  to  his  beloved  Jeanne. 

" '  Perhaps  I  shall  be  killed,'  he  said, '  and  I  wanted  to  see  yoi 
once  more.' 

"  'Are  you  prepared,  Francois,'  said  the  good  girl,  *  are  youj 
ready  to  go  before  the  presence  of  God  ? ' 

" '  Yes,  Jeanne,'  replied  the  young  man  simply. 

"  *  God  be  praised ! '  she  said.     '  If  you  die  I  will  hope  that  w€ 

®  This  was  the  expression  of  a  peasant,  a  cousin  of  Cathelineau,  when  announ-j 
cing  the  death  of  the  general  to  the  men  of  Vendee  assembled  outside   the  hou 
where  he  died.     **  Cathelineau  has  yielded  up  his  soul  to  God,  who  gave  it  to  hiB 
to  avenge  His  glory.' ' 
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meet  in  heaven  ; '  and,  after  a  pause,  '  as  for  me,  I  promise  that  if 
you  do  not  come  back,  I  will  never  belong  to  any  one  else.  I 
will  give  myself  to  the  Good  Lord  and  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
nursing  the  sick  with  the  Sisters  of  La  Sagesse  at  Saint-Laurent- 
sur-Sevre.' 

" '  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that,'  said  Frangois  in  his  simple 
faith.  'And  now  pray  that  I  do  my  duty,  and  for  the  rest,  we  will 
come  together  in  God's  presence  ! ' 

"  Four  hours  later  the  battle  was  won,  and  the  army  of  May- 
ence  was  in  retreat  toward  Nantes. 

"  Jeanne  had  been  praying  during  the  whole  time  the  fight 
lasted,  and  now  there  came  running  in  search  of  her  a  young  man 
of  the  parish,  a  great  friend  of  Frangois. 

" '  Jeanne,'  the  young  peasant  said,  '  he  is  mortally  wounded, 
and  we  have  laid  him  yonder  under  the  trees.  He  told  me  he 
would  so  like  to  say  good-bye  to  you.' 

"  The  young  girl  hastened  to  the  spot  pointed  out  by  the  mes- 
senger. In  a  few  moments  she  reached  the  wounded  man,  who 
was  lying  on  a  bed  of  heather  already  crimsoned  with  his  blood. 
I  was  at  that  moment  administering  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction,  which  he  received  with  edifying  faith.  Jeanne  knelt 
down,  sobbing,  to  pray.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  dying 
man  turned  his  eyes  to  the  young  girl.  '  Thank  you  for  coming, 
Jeanne,'  he  said,  with  difficulty.  '  I  have  a  bullet  in  my  breast, 
and  I  know  I  shall  soon  be  gone.  But  you  heard  we  won  the 
fight  ?  I  fought  hard.  I  kept  up  with  Monsieur  de  Lescure*"  the 
whole  time.  And  now  it's  all  over.  I  have  received  the  Sacra- 
ments and  I  die  in  peace.  But  I  have  one  thing  to  ask,  Jeanne. 
Would  you  be  willing  before  I  die  for  us  to  be  man  and  wife  in 
the  sight  of  God  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  I  am  willing,'  said  Jeanne  bravely.  '  And  when  you 
are  gone  I  will  do  as  I  told  you,  and  I  will  pray  for  you  every  day 
as  long  as  I  live.' 

" '  It  is  settled,  then,'  said  Francois.  Placing  on  Jeanne's 
finger  the  ring  he  had  provided  for  their  wedding,  he  murmured, 
*  Make  haste.     I  feel  I  am  going.' 

*"  The  Marquis  de  Lescure  by  his  bravery  decided  the  battle  of  Torfou. 
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"  I  got  two  of  those  present  to  act  as  witnesses,  and,  after 
hearing  the  vows  of  the  }-oung  pair,  I  pronounced  the  nuptial 
benediction.  A  smile  of  happiness  lit  up  the  face  of  the  dying 
man.  He  took  his  wife's  hand  and  said  faintly,  '  Until  we  meet 
before  God !'  A  little  later  Frangois  breathed  forth  his  soul  in  the 
arms  of  his  beloved  Jeanne. 

"  The  young  wife  prepared  for  burial  the  body  of  the  dear 
husband  who  had  left  her  a  widow  on  her  wedding-day.  She  took 
careful  note  of  the  place  where  the  body  was  interred,  in  the  hope 
of  having  the  precious  remains  carried  back,  when  the  war  was 
over,  to  their  old  home.  Poor  Jeanne !  She  could  not  then 
foresee  that  the  merciless  revolutionary  hordes  were  soon  to 
complete  their  infernal  work,  and  that  before  many  weeks  had 
passed  the  whole  of  Vendee  would  be  nought  but  a  smoking  mass 
of  ruins. 

"  The  pious  young  girl  remained  faithful  to  the  memory  of  her 
dear  Frangois,  and  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  she  entered 
the  convent  at  Saint-Laurent-sur-Sevres,  there  to  consecrate  the 
remainder  of  her  days  to  God  in  prayer  and  works  of  merc}-.  I 
myself  had  the  privilege  of  giving  her  the  veil. 

"  And  now  I  will  give  you  another  instance  of  fortitude. 
What  would  you  say  to  a  mere  child  submitting  to  being  cut  to 
pieces  by  sabres  rather  than  reveal  the  hiding-place  of  some 
soldiers  of  Vendee  ? 

"  Marie  Pepin,  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  living  in  the  village  of 
N — ,  was  one  day  carrying  provisions  to  some  wounded  soldiers 
who  had  been  safely  hidden  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  broom." 

"  Surprised  by  some  Republican  soldiers,  Marie  was  taken 
before  the  officer  commanding  the  detachment,  who  demanded 
that  she  tell  whom  the  food  was  for. 

"  '  For  some  poor  hungry  men,'  she  replied. 

"  '  Where  are  they  ?  ' 

"  '  That  I  will  not  tell.' 

^^  This  incident  is  recorded  by  Father  Deniau  in  his  work  entitled,  La  Guerre  de 
la  Vendee.  Don  Chamard  in  Z«  5ai«A  </' .(4 w/bw  relates  a  similar  anecdote.  A  poor 
boy  of  Saint  Florent  allowed  his  limbs  to  be  severed  one  by  one  from  his  body  rather 
than  betray  a  young  deacon  of  whom  the  Blues  were  in  search  and  whom  they  in- 
tended to  kill. 
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"  *  You  take  us  immediately  to  where  these  brigands  are  hid- 
ing,' thundered  the  Blue,  in  a  rage. 

"  Marie  did  not  flinch.  Resting  her  innocent,  open  gaze  upon 
the  face  of  the  officer,  she  said,  '  You  may  do  what  you  please, 
but  you  cannot  get  me  to  betray  those  poor  people.' 

" '  Do  as  I  say,'  roared  the  man,  *  or  I  will  have  you  cut  to 
pieces.' 

"  '  Whatever  God  wills,'  said  Marie  simply,  and  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  she  began  to  say  her  prayers,  the  Our  Father, 
Hail  Mary,  Creed,  and  the  acts  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

"  Furious  at  being  balked  by  a  mere  child,  the  Blues  tied  her 
to  a  tree  and  began  to  strike  at  her  with  their  sabres.  The  blood 
soon  streamed  from  the  wounds. 

" '  Now  will  you  tell  where  the  brigands  are  ? '  cried  the  officer 
once  more. 

"  Marie  did  not  answer,  but  went  on  with  her  prayers,  '  O 
my  God,  I  give  you  my  heart,  my  soul,  and  my  body. — Forgive 
us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us.' 

"  The  fury  of  the  murderers  now  burst  all  bounds.  The  sight 
of  blood  had  inebriated  them.  Like  wild  beasts  tliey  set  upon 
the  poor  little  body  which  was  already  one  great  wound.  Then, 
suddenly,  as  if  seized  with  shame  and  terror  at  their  work,  they 
cut  the  bonds  of  the  child,  mounted  their  horses  and  disappeared 
at  full  speed,  leaving  their  victim  bathed  in  her  blood. 

"  Two  little  boys  of  the  same  village  who  had  gone  part  of 
the  way  with  Marie,  and  had  hidden  themselves  on  seeing  the 
Blues,  had  watched  in  terror  the  sufferings  of  their  companion.  As 
soon  as  they  saw  the  soldiers  ride  off,  they  ran  to  the  place. 
Marie  was  still  ahve,  and  they  heard  her  repeat  in  a  faint  voice, 
'  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  ' — .  A  few  mo- 
ments more,  and  her  innocent  soul  had  returned  to  God. 

"  Those  were  great  days,"  exclaimed  my  aunt,  "  but  they  do 
not  make  women  that  way  nowadays.  Three-fourths  of  our 
women  in  Anjou  are  good  for  nothing,  and  as  for  the  men,  it  is 
useless  to  talk  about  them.     They  have  even  lost  their  faith." 

"  That,"  retorted  Dr.  Durand,  who  realized  that  he  was  the 
butt  of  the  last  remark,  "  is  a  sign  that  progress  and  civilization  are 
making  some  headway  against  fanaticism  in  Anjou." 
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"  Be  still,  you  old  miscreant !  You  will  never  be  anything  but 
a  stupid  heathen  ;  that's  plain  !  " 

"  Catharine,  my  friend,  you  will  be  a  bigot  to  your  dying 
day." 

"  You  can  safely  swear  to  that,  old  rascal  that  you  are  ! " 

We  were  accustomed  to  occasional  little  interludes  of  this  na- 
ture. They  lent  variety  to  the  scene.  The  clouds  never  lasted 
long,  and  fair  weather  soon  prevailed. 

"  It  is  undeniably  true,"  Abbe  Aubry  continued,  "  that 
thorough  and  consistent  Christians  are  more  rare  in  our  days ; 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  there  are  more  of  them  than  you 
imagine.  Only  yesterday  one  of  my  fellow-priests  was  telling  me 
of  an  occurrence  which  took  place  five  or  six  years  ago,  and 
which  he  himself  witnessed.  I  tell  it  to  you  as  proof  that — God 
be  praised ! — faith  and  foiiitude  are  not  altogether  extinguished 
in  us. 

"  There  lived  in  the  district  of  Beauge — I  will  not  be  more 
explicit  for  fear  of  being  indiscreet — an  honest  farmer,  father  of  a 
large  family,  which  he  supported  by  dint  of  hard  toil.  He  would 
have  been  a  model  Christian  rrian,  were  it  not  for  one  grave  fault 
which  counterbalanced  all  his  good  qualities.  He  got  drunk 
every  Sunday,  and  so  drunk  that  he  left  all  the  sense  he  had  in 
the  bottom  of  the  glass.  When  the  fumes  of  the  wine  cleared 
away  from  his  brain,  he  bitterly  regretted  his  weakness,  and  asked 
pardon  of  his  children  for  the  bad  example  which  he  gave  them. 
But  in  spite  of  good  resolutions  he  did  not  succeed  in  overcoming 
this  wretched  habit. 

"  One  Sunday  morning  after  the  first  Mass,  the  time  when  he 
usually  made  his  way  to  the  wine-shop,  Jean-Marie  went  in  search 
of  the  pastor  who  was  making  his  thanksgiving  in  the  sacristy. 

" '  Monsieur  le  cure,'  said  the  man,  '  I  have  been  thinking  a 
long  time,  and  I  just  said  to  myself,  you  are  going  straight  to 
hell ;  and  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  make  a  vow  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  never  to  touch  another  drop  of  wine.' 

"  *  Don't  do  that,  my  friend,'  said  the  priest,  smiling.  '  Make  a 
resolution  to  perform  a  certain  penance  the  next  time  you  commit 
the  sin  of  drunkenness.  That's  the  best  way.  Don't  make  a  hard 
and  fast  promise  Hke  that.     You  would  not  be  able  to  keep  it.' 
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" '  But,'  urged  the  poor  man,  '  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  only 
way  I  can  be  saved.   Without  that  I  will  never  leave  off  drinking.' 

"  'I  cannot  approve  of  your  plan,  my  good  man,'  reiterated 
the  priest.  '  Make  a  firm  resolution,  but  do  not  take  a  vow.  It 
would  not  be  prudent.' 

"  On  general  principles  the  pastor  was  most  certainly  right, 
but  in  this  instance  his  parishioner  must  have  been  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  So  we  must  not  blame 
either  the  shepherd  or  his  sheep. 

"  Jean- Marie  went  back  into  the  church,  and  on  his  knees  be- 
fore the  Blessed  Sacrament  he  vowed  never  again  to  touch  a 
drop  of  wine  as  long  as  he  lived. 

"  Then  the  sturdy  fellow  started  for  home.  Alas !  He  had 
not  gone  far  before  temptation  overtook  him.  Passing  the  wine- 
shop, where  he  was  accustomed  to  make  his  weekly  visit,  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  desire  to  stop. 

"  Acquaintances  who  saw  him  passing  called  out  to  know  why 
he  did  not  join  them. 

"  *  I  am  in  a  hurry,'  said  he. 

" '  Oh,  go  on  ! '  cried  the  others,  in  bantering  tones.  *  Has  your 
wife  been  beating  you,  or  is  it  the  parish  priest  that  has  forbidden 
you  to  come  in  ?     Come  on,  old  man,  come  in  ! ' 

"  The  temptation  of  human  respect  was  now  added  to  that  of 
drink.  The  peasant  stopped,  took  two  steps  toward  the  inn,  and 
then,  suddenly  controlling  himself,  muttered,  '  Jean-Marie,  you 
must  conquer  or  die  ! '  And  turning  his  back  on  his  amazed  com- 
rades, he  strode  on  toward  his  farm. 

"  From  that  time  on  his  life  was  one  continual  struggle.  The 
object  of  his  passion  was  ceaselessly  before  his  mind. 

"  Every  evening  the  poor  man  would  make  his  children  lock 
him  up  so  he  could  not  get  to  the  cellar,  and  when  he  had  to  go 
to  the  village,  and  on  Sundays  returning  from  Mass,  he  would 
take  long  round-about  ways  to  avoid  passing  the  tavern.  Some- 
times when  the  temptation  was  more  violent  than  usual  he  would 
have  himself  bound  up,  and  in  that  humiliating  and  powerless 
position  he  would  remain  until  he  had  regained  the  mastery  over 
himself. 

"Jean-Marie  lived  twelve  years  after  that,  and  during  those 
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twelve  years  only  at  rare  intervals  was  he  free  from  temptation, 
but  he  remained  faithful  unto  death  to  his  vow.  What  a  bright 
crown,"  added  Abbe  Aubry,  "  that  generous  Christian  soul  must 
now  be  wearing  above !  Is  not  his  a  glorious  example  of  fortitude 
and  of  faith  ?  Who  will  say  now  that  these  virtues  are  dead  here 
in  Anjou  ? 

"  And  I  can  give  you  another  example  occurring  in  a  different 
grade  of  society.  I  will  mention  no  names.  There  was  a  man 
in  Nantes — by  the  way,  they  speak  very  harshly  of  the  people  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  This  citizen  of  Nantes  was  rich  and 
honored  in  his  native  city.  He  and  his  wife  brought  up  thdr 
children  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  theirs  was  a  Christian 
family  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

"  One  day  this  good  man,  irritated  by  something,  I  know  not 
what,  allowed  a  blasphemous  expression  to  escape  him  in  the 
presence  of  his  children  and  of  his  servants.  The  act  was  not 
deliberate,  certainly,  and  did  not  constitute  a  grave  sin,  but  the 
Christian  father,  head  of  his  household,  realized  as  soon  as  he  had 
regained  his  self-possession  that  he  had  given  scandal.  He 
resolved  to  make  reparation  at  once  for  his  disedifying  example, 
and  to  punish  himself  in  presence  of  the  whole  family. 

"  At  the  dinner  hour,  when  the  children  were  already  gathered 
in  the  dining-room,  the  father  whispered  something  in  his  wife's 
ear,  and  she,  nodding  assent,  went  into  the  servants'  hall,  returning 
presently,  followed  by  all  the  domestics.     When  all  were  present, 

Monsieur  N said,  '  Children,  and  you,  too,  my  friends,  I  set 

you  a  bad  example  to-day.  I  so  far  forgot  myself  as  to  take  the 
Holy  Name  of  God  in  vain,  and  that,  too,  in  your  presence.  I  ask 
God's  pardon  and  yours  and  in  proof  of  my  sorrow  I  am  ready 
to  do  penance.'  Whereupon  this  man,  who  was  animated  by  the 
true  Christian  spirit,  conquered  his  human  respect,  and  got  down 
on  his  knees  to  take  his  dinner.  His  wife,  his  children  and  even 
his  servants  wept.  Seeing  the  father  in  this  humiliating  attitude 
no  one  else  had  the  courage  to  sit  down,  and  they  all  got  on  their 
knees.     It  appears  that  the  same  was  done  in  the  servants'  hall. 

*'  This  was  told  me  by  the  Rev.  Father  R.,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  family. 

"  The  name  of  that  cleric  reminds  me  of  an  amusing  adventure 
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of  which  one  of  his  brother  priests  was  the  hero.  This  story 
will  be  interesting  to  the  young  people.  Do  you  like  stories, 
Paul?" 

"  Not  all,  Monsieur  le  cure.  I  like  funny  stories — very  funny 
stories." 

"  You  do !  Well,  I  hope  this  one  will  meet  with  your 
approval. 

"  This  event  occurred  toward  the  close  of  the  great  war,  in 
the  spring  of  1793.'^  Abbe  Terrien,  who  has  been  dead  for  some 
years,  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Chaillain.  He  had 
been  but  recently  ordained,  and  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
His  youthful  figure  and  almost  child-like  expression  of  counte- 
nance would  make  one  think  he  was  barely  eighteen.  Compelled, 
like  most  of  his  fellows,  to  hide  in  order  to  avoid  persecution,  he 
took  refuge  in  a  large  farm  in  a  neighboring  parish,  where  he 
sought  employment  as  a  shepherd. 

"  Master  Rochard,  the  farmer,  was  the  only  one  in  his  confi- 
dence. *  Whatever  you  do.  Father,'  said  he,  '  don't  breathe  a  word 
of  who  you  are  to  a  soul ;  not  to  the  boys  and  girls,  but  above  all 
not  to  my  wife.  She  is  a  good  Christian  woman,  and  if  she  knew 
who  you  were,  she'd  never  have  done  with  her  curtsies ;  but, 
Lord  !  she  is  a  bit  boastful,  and  she  would  be  so  tickled  at  having 
a  priest  in  the  house  that  all  the  good  wives  in  the  neighborhood 
would  know  it  before  night ;  and  then,  supposing  there  was  a 
Republican  dog  among  them,  which  might  very  well  be,  she 
would  betray  you.' 

"  So  it  was  decided  that  the  secret  should  be  kept,  and  that 
for  all  but  the  farmer  the  assistant  priest  of  Chaillain  would  pass 
for  a  simple  shepherd  boy. 

"The  priest,  who  was  of  a  jovial  disposition,  undertook  to  play 
his  part  in  a  finished  manner,  and  to  disarm  suspicion  by  the 
appearance  of  stupidity,  which  he  could  assume  to  perfection. 

"  He  had  been  several  days  at  the  farm  of  Grand- Vemou, 
when  Mistress  Rochard,  who  was  an  excellent  woman  and  keenly 
alive  to  her  duty  as  the  mother  of  a  family,  bethought  herself 
that  her  shepherd  boy  might  need  instruction  in  his  catechism. 

"  '  Pierre,'  she  said  to  him  one  morning,  '  come  and  let  me  hear 

*'  Father  Deniau  in  La  Guerre  de  la  Vendie  briefly  cites  the  same  incident. 
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if  you  can  say  your  prayers  and  your  catechism  before  you  take 
the  sheep  to  pasture.' 

"  *  If  you  like,  mistress/  answered  the  priest,  stolidly. 

"  '  Begin  your  Our  Father,  then,  so  I  can  tell  whether  you 
know  it.' 

"  '  Very  well,  mistress.' 

"  '  Well,  begin,  then  ! ' 

"  The  young  shepherd  commenced  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but 
after  the  first  few  words  he  faltered,  stopped,  began  over  again, 
stopped  once  more,  and  finally  dropped  his  head  in  confusion, 
while  the  farmer's  wife  regarded  him  with  the  most  pitying 
expression  on  her  face. 

" '  You  poor  boy,  you  do  not  even  know  your  Our  Father ! 
How  old  are  you  ?     Sixteen  at  the  very  least.     I  am  sure ! ' 

" '  Yes,  mistress.' 

"  '  Isn't  that  shameful !     Who  taught  you  ?  ' 

"  *  The  Reverend  Fathers,  mistress.' 

" '  Then  you  must  be  very  stupid  ?  ' 

" '  Yes,  mistress,  very.' 

"  The  good  creature  then  set  to  work  to  teach  her  little  shep- 
herd the  Lord's  Prayer.  She  made  him  repeat  each  word  over 
and  over,  then  each  phrase.  The  poor  boy  made  every  effort  to 
learn  his  lesson,  but  in  vain.  By  the  time  he  had  learned  the  last 
words  he  had  completely  forgotten  the  first. 

"  Mistress  Rochard  finally  gave  up  in  despair.  *  You're  a 
stupid  goose,  and  always  will  be !  '  she  cried,  out  of  patience. 

"  And  she  gave  the  young  shepherd  a  good  box  on  the  ear. 

"'  Go  out  to  the  pastures,'  she  said,  'your  sheep  could  learn 
their  Our  Father  quicker  than  you  can.' 

" '  Very  well,  mistress,'  said  the  priest  placidly,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  lead  his  flock  into  the  meadows. 

"  Meantime  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  to  be  celebrated  the  next 
night  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,^^  about  a  league  distant  from  the 
farm  of  Grand- Vernou,  by  a  priest  who  was  in  hiding  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Mistress  Rochard  was  informed  of  the  fact  by  her  hus- 
band, and  she  in  turn  notified  her  neighbors,  cautioning  them  well 

**  According  to  another  version  the  Mass  was  not  celebrated  in  the  woods  but  at 
a  farm-house  near  Andr6ze. 
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not  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  before  the  young  shepherd.  *  He 
is  so  stupid,'  she  said,  '  that  likely  as  not  he  would  go  round  tell- 
ing everybody.  Not  for  meanness ;  he's  too  simple  for  that ;  but 
that  would  not  mend  matters,  and  it  is  safest  to  say  not  a  word  to 
him  about  it,' 

"  The  following  night  a  crowd  of  peasants  from  the  farms  and 
hamlets  of  the  vicinage  made  their  way  toward  the  meeting-place. 
In  a  large  clearing  in  the  forest  an  altar  had  been  erected  under 
a  canopy  of  boughs  in  the  rear  of  which  the  celebrant  was  putting 
on  the  priestly  vestments.  Armed  men  stood  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  forest. 

"  In  the  front  row  of  the  congregation  was  Mistress  Rochard, 
absorbed  in  her  devotions.  As  the  priest  passed  before  her  on 
his  way  to  the  altar  she  started  in  amazement.  The  clergyman 
bore  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  her  shepherd  boy  that  one 
might  have  sworn  it  was  he !  But  what  a  notion,  what  nonsense  ! 
A  child  who  did  not  even  know  his  Our  Father !  And  yet,  if  it 
were  not  he,  it  certainly  must  be  his  twin  ! 

"Wide-mouthed,  and  unable  to  believe  her  eyes,  the  good 
woman  approached  the  altar  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  celebrant. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  it  is  he !  It  is  the  little  shepherd  boy 
who  is  saying  Mass  !  Mistress  Rochard  went  back  to  her  place  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement.  '  But  how  can  it  be  ? '  she  kept 
repeating  to  her  neighbors.  '  How  is  he  to  say  Mass,  when  he 
does  not  even  know  his  prayers  ?  ' 

"  When  the  services  were  over,  and  the  priest  was  removing 
his  vestments  behind  the  altar,  the  good  woman  came  up  to  him, 
her  face  crimson  with  mortification,  and  dropping  on  her  knees, 
she  said,  '  Forgive  me.  Father,  for  having  spoken  disrespectfully 
to  you  and  above  all  for  striking  a  consecrated  priest  in  the  face ! 
But,  Lord  !     Why  wouldn't  you  say  your  prayers  ?  '  " 

With  these  and  many  other  tales,  which  it  would  fail  me  to 
repeat,  did  our  good  pastor  entertain  us,  and  the  evenings  passed 
so  quickly  that  the  hour  for  departure  always  came  too  soon. 

At  half-past  nine  the  carriages  "blocked  the  way."  The 
Hardy  family  got  into  their  vehicle,  the  notary  always  serene, 
Madam  Hardy  always  sighing,  and  Mademoiselle  Adele  always 
grumbling.     The  pastor  and  his  assistant  drove  back  to  the  pres_ 
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bytery  to  the  sound  of  Coco's  measured  gait.  The  doctor  lit  his 
pipe,  bestrode  his  grey  mare,  and  disappeared  at  a  trot.  The  two 
Ducoudrays,  carefully  wrapped  up  by  their  housekeeper,  ensconced 
themselves  in  the  depths  of  their  barouche,  Zidore  cracked  his 
whip,  and  the  mule  started  down  the  avenue,  jingling  the  little 
bells  on  the  harness. 

And  so  it  was  every  Thursday  of  the  year. 

Jean  Charruau,  S.J. 


OUR  BIBLE  CLASS. 
Further  Preparations. 

WE  have  seen  how  Moses  retired  into  the  solitude  of  the 
rocks  soon  after  the  Israelites  had  pitched  their  camp  in 
front  of  the  great  mountain.  There  are  numerous  caves,  natural 
rock  formations,  which  are  still  pointed  out  to  the  modem  travel- 
ler as  the  probable  abode  of  Moses  during  the  hours  and  days 
when  he  communed  with  Yahwe. 

The  plan  to  devise  means  for  a  grand  reconstruction  of  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  people  came  to  him  from  God ;  but  the 
material  for  the  instructions  which  were  to  be  addressed  to  the 
vast  congregation  during  the  period  of  this  mission  was  not 
entirely  new  to  him  or  to  the  people.  Indeed  the  story  of  the 
Creation,  of  the  Fall  of  man,  of  the  Deluge,  and  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  had  been  written  in  various  forms.  The  numerous  ex- 
cavations in  the  East,  particularly  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
have  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  ancient  cities,  palaces, 
schools,  and  libraries,  containing  inscriptions  on  thousands  of  clay- 
tablets,  such  as  were  used  for  writing  books  and  letters  among 
the  Phcenicians,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians  at,  and  long  before, 
the  time  of  Moses.  These  tablet-writings  were  in  signs  of  an 
altogether  strange  and  forgotten  language,  much  older  than  the 
Hebrew  script.  But  when,  with  great  industry  and  by  com- 
parison with  the  oldest  known  languages  of  those  regions,  their 
meaning  was  finally  deciphered,  they  revealed  the  fact  that  tlie 
Babylonians  and  Egyptians,  among  other  early  nations,  knew  the 
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story  of  Genesis  which  we  read  in  the  Bible,  and  had  committed 
it  to  writing  six  hundred  years  and  more  before  Jacob  followed 
his  son  Joseph  to  Egypt. 

Things  to  Unlearn. 
It  is  true  that  the  account  in  the  Book  of  Moses  is  much  more 
orderly  and  distinct,  showing  that  it  was  written  by  one  who 
knew  for  certain  and  reflected  upon  the  facts  which  he  taught; 
whilst  the  Assyrian  and  other  acco  unts  are  often  vague  and  set 
forth  in  fabulous  and  imaginary  circumstances.  But  there  is  so 
much  resemblance  between  the  cuneiform  (arrow-shaped)  writings 
of  the  early  Babylonians  and  the  narrative  of  the  Bible  that  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  a  common  source  in  fact.  Now,  in  going 
over  the  ground  of  an  old  tradition,  Moses  had  to  impress  the 
people  with  two  things.  They  had  to  unlearn  and  they  had  to 
learn.  What  they  had  experienced  in  Egypt  by  mingling  with  a 
race  which  had  wandered  from  the  true  path  of  the  natural  law, 
as  God  had  originally  implanted  it  in  the  heart,  was  not  to  be  a 
matter  of  belief  or  guidance  henceforth.  Such  were  the  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous  habits  connected  with  popular  festivals  and 
public  demonstrations  in  which  the  Israelites,  despite  their  separate 
religious  belief,  had  often  to  take  part  while  under  the  control  of 
Egyptian  masters.  For  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Hebrew 
observances  were  not  as  clearly  defined  before  Moses  instructed 
the  people  as  they  became  when  he  gave  them  a  Law.  They 
lived  without  any  special  precepts,  except  such  as  we  might  find 
among  tribes  that  cherish  the  traditions  and  sayings  of  their 
elders,  and  follow  the  warnings  of  conscience  to  keep  them  from 
wrong.  Under  these  conditions  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
in  some  respects  the  popular  views  among  the  Jews  regarding  the 
moral  law  had  become  degraded,  and  that  they  had  adopted 
customs  which  were  essentially  an  inheritance  of  Egyptian  super- 
stition and  due  to  forgetfulness  of  the  primitive  religion.  We 
know  that  centuries  after  the  Mosaic  law  had  been  ordained, 
Solomon  entered  the  ways  of  the  heathen  nations  with  whom  he 
held  friendly  intercourse,  and  that  this  led  to  polygamy  and  idol- 
worship  among  the  Jews.  A  similar  condition  of  things  might 
have  been  expected  at  a  time  when  the  children  of  Israel  had  been 
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for  several  generations  in  close  contact  with,  and  subject  to,  the 
people  of  Egypt ;  although  they  had  always  felt  more  or  less 
strongly  their  national  and  original  destiny  as  a  select  race  to 
whom  the  God  of  Abraham  had  promised  a  special  blessing  and 
country. 

For  the  rest,  the  influence  of  Egyptian  manners  and  even 
morals  had  been  beneficial  to  the  Hebrews,  The  Egyptians, 
despite  superstitions,  were  a  religious  people.  Their  domestic 
morality  was  at  the  time  of  Moses  at  a  considerably  higher 
standard  than  that  of  other  nations.  They  were  imbued  with 
reverence  for  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  although  they  worshipped 
a  number  of  minor  gods  like  saints  or  angels,  they  were,  in  prin- 
ciple at  least,  monotheistic.  Their  women  were  highly  honored, 
and  wifehood  and  motherhood  were  regarded  as  a  dignity  which, 
as  a  rule,  admitted  of  no  comparison  or  rivalry.  Hence  polygamy 
or  divorce  was  rare  among  them.  Education  of  children  was  a 
sacred  duty  over  which  the  mother  and  father  had  supreme  con- 
trol, directed  by  wise  laws  and  protected  by  the  authority  of  the 
State,  which  obliged  the  parent  to  train  the  child  in  religion  and  in 
pursuits  that  would  be  useful  to  the  commonwealth.  Hence  we  may 
regard  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  among  the  Egyptians  as  in 
some  sense  providential.  They  had  learnt  many  things  that  in 
the  nomadic  life  to  which  the  Sons  of  Jacob  had  been  accustomed, 
would  never  have  come  to  them. 

It  may  be  objected  here  that  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  bondage  were  given  to  the  worship  of  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, and  that  this  is  an  evidence  of  religious  degradation  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  elevating  or  beneficial  moral  code. 
We  certainly  have  proof  of  the  worship  of  animals  in  the  history 
written  upon  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  whose  images  in  truth 
present  to  us  beasts  like  the  steer  {Apis),  the  phoenix  (Osiris),  the 
ape,  the  crocodile,  the  dog,  and  the  cat  in  connection  with  the 
temple  worship,  and  therefore  as  sacred.  We  also  see  the  very  gods 
to  whom  the  principal  shrines  were  erected  and  to  whom  the  king 
paid  official  homage,  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  disproportionate 
human  bodies  with  the  heads  of  hideous  animals. 

However,  there  is  a  popular  misconception  regarding  this 
Egyptian  cult  of  beasts.     No  doubt  the  sacred  animals  represented 
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to  many  of  the  unthinking  populace  real  divinities,  and  at  a  later 
age,  when  Egyptian  culture  was  on  the  wane,  a  sort  of  animal  and 
fetish  worship  took  the  place  of  the  primitive  ideal  which  made  of 
these  creatures  merely  symbols  of  the  power  or  attributes  of  the 
divinity,  and  honored  them  much  in  the  way  in  which  men  honor 
the  images  of  the  Saints  and  heroes  whose  virtues  represent  to 
them  the  love  and  greatness  of  God.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  gods  were  represented  in  the  grotesque  forms  so  unlike  the 
works  of  art  which  we  find  among  the  treasures  of  Egyptian 
civilization  belonging  to  the  same  period.  Not  that  the  Egyptian 
artists  found  it  impossible  to  give  beautiful  shapes  to  their  idols, 
as  the  Greeks  gave  them  to  the  images  of  Apollo  or  Minerva,  but 
they  did  not  wish  to  do  so.  They  considered  it  a  crime  to  repre- 
sent their  deity  in  the  form  of  man,  who  by  reason  of  his  vitality 
and  mental  gifts  would  always  remain  superior  to  such  helpless 
effigies.  But  they  made  a  figure  that  symbolized  powers  far  above 
the  reach  of  man.  Thus  the  exaggerated  stature  of  a  human 
being  with  the  head  of  an  ox  expressed  in  the  Egyptian  cult  the 
principle  of  human  attributes  with  immense  power.  Such  a  com- 
bination might  never  be  found  in  nature,  but  for  that  very  reason 
it  signified  the  strength  of  the  supernatural.  To  make,  then,  a 
beautiful  figure  of  man  and  to  call  it  a  god  was  sacrilege  to  the 
Egyptian  mind,  and  the  ritual  of  the  pharaohs  forbade  the  attempt 
under  pain  of  death.  The  figure  of  the  ox  meant  strength  ;  the 
eagle  stood  for  the  boundless  expanse  through  which  it  swept, 
and  symbolized  God's  immensity ;  the  phoenix  was  eternity  and 
endless  reproduction ;  the  cat  or  tiger  was  swiftness  and  grace,  and 
so  on.  And  in  like  manner  all  nature  supplied  the  fertile  imagi- 
nation with  a  figurative  language  which  amongst  us  only  survives  in 
the  language  of  flowers,  and  here  and  there  in  the  remnants  of 
mediaeval  imagery — ah,  yes,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  there 
purified  and  ennobled  by  Christ's  teaching.  The  Hebrews  had 
been  accessible  to  this  mode  of  religious  contemplation.  Indeed 
it  was  a  gain  to  them,  although  they  found  ways  also  to  abuse  it, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  because  the  slavish  habits  of  the  past  dragged 
down  the  mass  from  that  high  level  of  intelligence  which  bears  up 
nobler  minds  to  a  proper  use  of  mystery  and  parable. 
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Rule  and  Discipline. 

When  Moses  returned  from  his  retreat  in  the  cave  of  the 
mountain — how  long  he  remained  there  we  know  not — he  had  no 
doubt  fixed  the  outline  of  the  thoughts  he  was  to  put  before  the 
people.  I  have  given  the  sketch  of  these  thoughts  as  we  glean  it 
from  the  sacred  pages  in  the  first  book  of  Moses.  Before  he 
would  speak  to  the  people  it  was  necessary  to  organize  a  mode 
of  observing  discipline.  They  must  have  definite  rules  where  to 
go  and  where  not  to  go,  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  For  this 
reason  Moses  first  of  all  called  together  the  elders  of  the  tribes 
and  divisions  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  appointed  with  the 
advice  of  Jethro  some  time  before  the  caravans  reached  Sinai. 
To  these  elders  the  Hebrew  chief  explained  what  God  had  told 
him  in  the  solitude  of  the  communings  on  the  mount.  He  bids 
them  go  among  the  people  in  order  to  dispose  them  for  the 
grand  work  of  spiritual  regeneration.  Will  they  give  ear  to  the 
words  of  the  Lord  ?  Will  they  be  ready  to  obey  His  commands  ? 
"  And  all  the  people  answer  together :  all  that  the  Lord  shall  tell 
us  we  will  do."  It  is  a  simple  statement,  but  implies  that  now 
the  people  were  contented  and  of  one  accord. 

Consoled  with  the  promise,  Moses  returns  to  the  mountain  to 
pray  and  seek  further  counsel  as  to  the  immediate  steps  to  be 
taken.  The  sacred  writer  tells  us  how  after  this  the  Lord  came 
to  Moses  "  in  the  darkness  of  a  cloud,"  that  the  people  might 
become  a  witness  to  the  divine  function  of  their  leader.  The  few 
words  referring  to  this  incident  of  Moses'  second  withdrawal  ^  to 
commune  with  Yahwe,  and  his  return  to  the  people,  assure  us 
that  there  was  some  outward  attestation  to  prove  that  God  was 
in  a  special  manner  with  His  servant  Moses,  and  meant  to  speak 
to  them  through  him.  In  the  cloud  in  which  Yahwe  was  now  to 
come  to  Moses,  the  Hebrew  writer  might  well  express  the  mys- 
terious elevation  of  conscious  authority  with  which  He  was  to 
invest  His  prophet  for  this  special  occasion.  For,  as  the  cloud 
descends  from  on  high  and  serves  the  sun  which,  in  a  manner, 
created  it  as  a  veil  to  hide  and  temper  the  piercing  glare  of  its 
magnificent  light  for  those  unaccustomed  to  its  burning  rays,  so 

1  Exod.  19 :  9. 
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the  supreme  and  law-giving  power  of  God  comes  to  us  enveloped 
in  the  mystery  of  authority,  in  the  dignity  of  office  which  arouses 
neither  doubt  nor  opposition  in  those  who  are  individually  more 
powerful  and  numerically  stronger. 

The  people  at  once  recognize  the  visible  influence  of  their 
chiei's  communion  with  God,  and  they  yield  to  it  in  holy  fear. 

It  was  a  similar  power,  no  doubt,  which,  many  centuries  later, 
made  the  untamed  soul  of  Attila  recoil  from  the  meek  presence 
of  the  aged  Pontiff,  Leo,  and  flee  in  dread  dismay  with  his  organ- 
ized army  at  the  very  gates  of  helpless  Rome.  It  is  a  power  which 
somehow  we  feel  to  be  present  in  the  Saints,  even  when  they  are 
otherwise  weak,  of  which  St.  Clara  gives  us  an  instance  in  her 
history  when  she  beats  back  the  Saracen  chief  from  daring  irrev- 
erence to  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Subsequently  the  sacred  writer  describes  this  divine  influence 
which  showed  itself  in  the  outward  appearance  of  Moses,  as 
though  it  made  his  face  "  horned  ;  "  and  the  traditional  pictures 
of  the  venerable  lawgiver  actually  represent  him  with  horns 
issuing  from  his  temples.  It  is  an  instance  where  symbolic  ex- 
pression has  been  received  in  the  literal  sense,  though  without 
detriment  to  the  devout  faith  of  the  people  who  so  read  it.  As 
the  steer  is  the  symbol  of  strength  in  the  universal  acceptation, 
so  the  horn  when  applied  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  East 
to  any  object  indicates  the  strength,  the  nobility,  the  superiority  of 
the  object.  In  man  it  designates  both  lofty  pride  and  exceptional 
majesty,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  we  must  understand  it  of 
the  appearance  of  Moses,  when,  in  holy  anger,  he  dashes  to  pieces 
the  Tables  of  the  Covenant  upon  seeing  the  people  given  to  idol 
atrous  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf. 

Vested  with  the  manifest  authority  which  the  Holy  Spirit  con 
firms  in  the  prayerful  soul,  and  being  assured  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
people  that  they  were  all  well-disposed  to  listen  to  the  word  of 
Yahwe  and  to  obey  His  commands,  Moses  takes  further  steps  to 
prepare  the  people  for  the  divine  message. 

For  two  days  they  were  to  "  sanctify "  themselves  and  to 
cleanse  their  garments.  We  cannot  dwell  here  upon  the  details 
of  this  process  by  which  God  directs  Moses  to  make  the  people 
enter  upon  a  sort  of  remote  preparation  for  the  cleansing  of  their 
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hearts.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  washing  of  their 
garments  is  especially  mentioned  in  connection  with  such  absti- 
nence from  certain  foods  and  enjoyments  as  are  implied  in  the 
precept  to  sanctify  themselves. 

In  the  next  place  they  were  informed  that  they  must  keep 
within  the  limits  of  the  plain.  Fences  and  landmarks  were  set, 
beyond  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  trespass.  How  neces- 
sary such  regulations  were  in  the  case  of  a  multitude  like  the 
Israelites  may  be  gleaned  from  the  rigor  with  which  this  law,  for- 
bidding a  violation  of  the  limits  set  for  each  class,  was  enacted. 
The  penalty  of  death,  as  a  result  of  such  violation,  was  at  the 
same  time  used  to  enforce  reverence  for  the  Divine  Presence,  of 
which  the  mountain,  in  the  recesses  of  which  Moses  had  met  the 
Lord,  was  the  visible  token.  "  Take  heed  that  you  go  not  up 
into  the  mount,  and  that  ye  touch  not  the  borders  [fences  guard- 
ing it]  thereof;  every  one  that  touches  the  mount  shall  die." 
Such  were  the  terms  of  the  awful  prohibition,  which  is  repeated 
several  times,  with  emphasis,  both  as  regards  the  minor  injunctions 
to  the  priesthood  and  for  the  people. 

Orders  had  been  given  by  Moses  that  on  the  third  day,  when  all 
the  people  were  ready  in  the  morning,  the  trumpets  should  be 
sounded  throughout  the  camp  as  a  warning  for  the  beginning  of 
the  solemn  exercises  during  which  they  were  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Lord.  As  if  to  add  to  the  sense  of  reverence  due  to  the 
occasion  there  occurred  at  dawn  of  the  appointed  day  one  of  those 
terrific  outbursts  of  nature  which  have  ever  been  understood  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  Creator's  control  over  the  elements  against 
human  arrogance  of  power.  The  description  in  the  same  chapter 
(Exod.  19)  is  wonderfully  graphic  in  its  simple  outline.  It  tells 
how,  when  the  third  day  was  come,  and  the  morning  appeared, 
thunder  began  to  be  heard,  and  lightning  to  flash,  and  a  very  thick 
cloud  to  cover  the  mountain.  And  the  noise  of  the  trumpet 
sounded  exceedingly  loud,  and  the  people  that  were  in  the  camp 
feared.  .  .  .  And  all  Mount  Sinai  was  as  if  on  fire,  and  the 
smoke  arose  from  it  as  out  of  a  furnace  ;  and  the  plain  shook  with 
the  terrific  throes  of  the  thunderbolts.  And  the  trumpets  grew 
louder  and  louder. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  that  Moses  arose  to  pray. 
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"  Moses  spoke,  and  God  answered  him."  And  when  the  chiefs 
had  led  all  the  people  close  to  the  confines  of  the  mount  from  which 
the  Lord  appeared  to  come  down  in  the  raiment  of  lightning,  the 
warning  not  to  approach  too  closely  was  repeated,  and  the  priests, 
too,  were  once  more  instructed  to  beware  lest  they  come  near  the 
boundaries  without  being  sanctified,  for  Yahwe  would  surely 
strike  them  (v.  22).  The  manner  in  which  these  precautions  are 
repeated  as  coming  from  the  Lord  indicates,  in  the  Oriental  style 
of  language,  the  different  steps  which  Moses  must  have  taken  to 
impress  upon  the  people  the  absolute  necessity  of  abiding  by  the 
rules  of  conduct  laid  down  for  them. 

Moses  ascends  the  mountain  a  third  time,  and  now  he  takes 
with  him  Aaron,  his  brother;  this  at  the  express  command  of 
God.  The  return  from  this  retreat  and  communion  of  the  two 
leaders  with  God  is  summed  up  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter  : 
"  And  Moses  went  down  to  the  people  and  told  them  all."  What 
he  told  them  is  stated  in  the  preceding  verses,  wherein  God  en- 
joins upon  His  interpreter  to  remind  them  of  the  favors  which  had 
been  shown  them  in  the  past,  and  to  assure  them,  if  they  listened 
to  His  commands,  of  His  protection  in  the  future,  and  of  His 
power  to  guard  them,  since  to  Him  as  their  Creator  belonged  the 
earth. 

"  If  therefore  you  will  hear  my  voice  and  keep  my  covenant, 
you  shall  be  my  peculiar  possession  above  all  people,  for  all  the 
earth  is  mine."  This  was  to  be  the  opening,  the  keynote  of  what 
Moses  was  to  impress  upon  them  by  his  teaching. 

The  details  of  that  teaching  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  in  Genesis.  To  read  and  meditate  upon 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  first  book,  dealing  with  the  Creation, 
should  be  the  task  that  naturally  follows  our  exposition  of  the 
occasion,  the  persons,  place,  and  manner. 

Before  we  Read. 

Yet  there  is  something  more  to  be  explained  in  order  that  we 
may  read  our  Bible  rightly  and  understand  the  peculiar  forms  in 
which  the  narrative  of  Moses  is  couched.  For,  in  the  text  in 
which  we  receive  it,  there  are  certain  limitations  due  to  the  ve- 
hicles of  language  and  translations  through  which  it  has  come 
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down  to  us,  and  in  which  alone  we  can  now  understand  it.  The 
volume  of  the  Bible  is  inspired ;  that  is  to  say,  the  substance  is 
divine ;  but  the  form  is  not.  We  know  that  truth  may  be  con- 
veyed in  defective  language,  in  the  language  of  spoken  words  and 
of  signs  which  speak  differently  to  different  nations,  different  dis- 
positions, different  intelligences.  Truth  retains  its  vital  force  even 
when  ill  expressed,  pronounced,  or  written,  provided  always  that 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  statements  have  been  preserved  in 
the  transition  through  times  and  tongues  which  experience  the 
ordinary  ravages  of  change  c  ommon  to  all  things  under  the  sun. 
What  Moses  tells  the  Israelites  about  the  creation  of  the  world, 
about  their  destiny,  the  fall,  the  punishment  and  the  restoration  to 
grace,  was  no  doubt  spoken  by  him,  preached  with  that  divinely 
inspired  fervor  which  animates  the  conviction  of  supernatural  faith. 
It  was  to  be  written  also  in  order  that  it  might  never  be  forgotten, 
and  in  order  that  the  successors  in  the  chair  of  Moses  might  be 
able  to  repeat  it  to  future  generations  in  the  same  words,  with  the 
same  authority,  with  which  it  had  been  set  forth  on  Mount  Sinai. 
If  the  numberless  duties  of  Moses  in  the  camp  prevented  him  from 
actually  taking  the  pen  or  stylus  to  inscribe  the  words  of  God  on 
tablets,  his  scribes  might  do  so  under  his  dictation  or  correction. 
Thus  did  Tertius  write  tlie  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  thus  did  St.  Luke 
write  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  any  case  the  impulse  to  com- 
mit these  sermons  on  the  mount  to  writing  came  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  same  Holy  Spirit,  pointing  out  what  was  to  be 
preserved  in  the  script  for  the  instruction  of  future  generations, 
set  His  sign-manual  to  the  writing  when  it  had  been  finished. 

The  Language  and  the  Sense. 

In  what  language  did  the  scribe  of  Moses  write  ?  It  could 
hardly  have  been  in  Hebrew,  for  Hebrew  writing,  as  we  have  it 
now,  was  not  known  so  early,  and  could  not  have  been  practised 
among  the  captives  of  Egypt.  The  one  almost  universal  language 
for  writing  in  those  days  was  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonish  arrow- 
shaped  (cuneiform)  script.  It  was  the  most  convenient,  the  most 
easy  to  inscribe  on  hard  or  soft  material,  because  it  consisted  of 
simple  strokes,  wedge-like  in  form.  The  common  mode  of  writ- 
ing a  letter  was  not  to  use  parchment  or  paper,  which  required 
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careful  manufacture  and  might  often  prove  too  frail  for  those  times 
of  universal  out-door  activity,  but  to  take  a  smooth  stone,  flat  and 
broad  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  upon  which  the  signs  could  be 
easily  traced  with  a  sharp  iron  point,  requiring  neither  ink  nor 
shapely  pen.  These  stones  were  light,  of  a  dark  hue,  could  easily 
be  carried  in  a  pocket,  were  practically  imperishable  from  fire  or 
water,  and  could  be  hidden  away  in  the  ground  so  as  not  to  be- 
tray a  secret.  One  has  to  see  these  stone  letters  to  appreciate 
their  practical  value,  at  an  age  when  distances  were  greater  and 
the  perils  to  messengers  more  real  than  they  are  with  us.  Hap- 
pily for  our  instruction  thousands  and  thousands  of  these  tablets 
have  been  preserved,  and  a  history  of  the  past  is  revealed  by  them 
which  must  have  been  hopelessly  lost,  had  the  Eastern  nations 
used  parchment  rather  than  these  providential  devices  of  stones 
for  letter-writing  and  brick  tablets  for  the  making  of  books. 

We  are  told  that  Moses  came  from  the  mount  bearing  tablets 
of  stone  which  contained  the  Covenant.  No  doubt  he  had  written 
these  himself.  They  contained  a  summary  of  the  whole  Law  in 
the  Ten  Commandments ;  and  when  the  sacred  writer  says  that 
God  wrote  them  with  His  own  finger,  we  must  still  understand 
this  to  mean  that  the  finger  of  God  pointed  out  what  Moses  was 
to  write,  and  guided  His  servant's  hand.  Of  this  we  have  the 
assurance  in  other  parts  of  the  Sacred  Text,  and  I  mention  it  here 
only  because  it  indicates  that  the  method  of  writing  on  stone  may 
very  likely  have  been  used  by  the  scribes  who  wrote  under  the 
dictation  of  Moses,  in  a  desert  place  where  this  means  was  so 
much  more  easily  practicable  than  the  use  of  paper  or  parchment. 
And  if  Moses  used  the  stone  tablets,  he  also  employed  the  sign 
language  so  common  in  his  day  and  which  he  and  the  chiefs  of 
his  tribes  must  have  known  as  familiarly  as  they  knew  the  manners 
of  their  former  masters. 

Now  the  translation  or  transcription  from  this  original  writing 
of  the  cuneiform  or  Babylonian  tablets  into  later  tongues,  with  a 
more  complete  phonetic  system  of  interpretation,  will  readily 
account  for  many  obscurities,  repetitions,  and  accidental  errors 
which  manifestly  occur  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  later  versions  of 
our  Bibles.  And  this  brings  us  to  notice  such  defects  in  our 
reading  of  the  Sacred  Text,  and  to  make  a  just  allowance  for  them 
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when  we  come  to  study  it.  Let  me  say  very  distinctly  that  these 
defects  and  errors  are  not  of  a  character  to  vitiate  the  divine  reve- 
lation which  God  intended  for  us.  But  of  this  we  must  get  a  very 
clear  conception,  lest  any  apparent  discrepancy,  inconsistency,  or 
contradiction  which  the  modern  critic  of  the  Bible  enlarges  upon 
as  evidence  that  the  Book  is  not  inspired,  lead  us  to  a  similar  false 
conclusion  or  a  suspicion  of  it. 

The  Divine  Truth  and  its  Channels. 

In  the  transmission  of  infallible  truth  (written  or  oral)  from 
God  to  man,  we  distinguish  three  unequal  elements : 

1.  God,  or  immutable  truth,  which  is  the  source ; 

2.  the  writer  or  teacher  who  is  the  instrument,  through  which 
the  immutable  truth  is  to  reach  us.  This  instrument,  being 
human,  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  impressions,  and  differs  in  his 
modes  of  speech,  according  to  age,  temperament,  language, 
nationality ; 

3.  the  persons  to  whom  the  truth  is  addressed,  which  persons 
belong  to  various  classes  of  intelligence  and  disposition  affecting 
their  power  to  understand  the  divine  message. 

The  absolute  truth  coming  from  an  unerring  source,  God,  is 
accordingly  brought  to  us  through  different  channels,  and  thus 
assumes  the  form  and  tone  (or  color)  peculiar  to  the  medium  or 
channel  through  which  it  reaches  us.  This  form  does  not  lessen 
its  quantity  or  value,  it  only  gives  shape  to  the  matter.  We  might, 
for  a  surer  understanding  of  the  point  in  question,  compare  the 
Divine  Mind,  containing  all  truth,  to  a  cauldron  containing  pure 
gold.  Imagine  that  from  this  cauldron  lead  forth  numerous  tubes, 
of  various  length  and  thickness,  some  of  metal,  others  crystal, 
others  earthen.  The  fair  yellow  mass,  passing  through  these  tubes 
assumes  different  shapes  according  to  the  shape  of  the  tubes.  But 
this  variety  of  forms  leaves  the  gold  quite  pure,  unadulterated,  and 
unstained  as  it  came  from  the  cauldron.  At  last  the  golden  fluid 
passes  from  the  tubes  into  all  kinds  of  smaller  vessels,  round  or 
square,  broad  at  the  lip  or  narrow  in  the  head,  whole  or  partly 
broken,  clean  or  dusty,  or  stained  inside  with  earthy  substances  of 
every  kind  and  color.  These  vessels  represent  ourselves,  that  is, 
the  persons  to  whom  the  divine  truth  is  communicated  through 
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the  clean  channels  of  the  inspired  writers.  The  small  vessels, 
which  ultimately  receive  the  truth,  are  often  soiled  within,  and  as 
the  gold  of  God's  teaching  flows  into  their  minds  and  hearts,  it 
assumes  not  only  the  shape  (narrow  or  wide)  of  their  souls,  but  it 
is  also  tarnished  by  the  peculiar  coloring  of  prejudice,  or  darkened 
by  the  dust  and  mire  gathered  within  the  vessel.  The  clean  of 
heart  understand  the  divine  truth  rightly,  just  as  a  clean  vessel 
receives  the  gold  and  keeps  it  pure,  whatever  its  shape.  But  those 
whose  hearts  and  minds  are  stained  or  shattered  by  sin,  like  broken 
vessels,  will  impart  to  the  truth,  as  they  view  it,  the  taint  of  their 
own  interior ;  and  some  let  it  run  out  altogether  through  the  open 
cracks  of  their  sin-broken  hearts.  For  these  souls  there  remains 
a  crucible  which  purifies  the  gold  by  a  process  of  correction.  That 
correction  comes  from  the  authority  of  the  Church,  constituted  to 
guard  the  sacred  deposit  of  truth  (written  or  unwritten),  so  that  it 
may  reach  all  generations  unadulterated,  as  it  came  from  the  mind 
of  God. 

We  see  therefore  how,  in  its  true  aspect,  the  Bible  always 
remains  an  infallible  text-book  of  truth.  If  we  fail  to  understand 
this  text-book,  it  is  due  to  our  own  accidental  limitations.  We 
need  some  teacher  to  explain  the  text-book. 

The  Inspired  Text-Book  and  the  Teacher. 

I  have  said  that  the  inspired  truth,  as  it  reached  man  through 
the  written  records  of  the  Bible,  came  in  contact  with  human 
imperfection,  and  lost  in  outward  semblance  some  of  its  original 
splendor  and  beauty.  Like  the  gold  mingling  its  pure  metal  flood 
with  less  noble  matter  contained  in  the  vessels  into  which  it  is 
poured,  so  the  divine  truth  lost  part  of  its  excellence  to  the  out- 
ward human  sense.  But  as  the  impure  alloy  cannot  vitiate  or 
destroy  the  genuine  metal,  but  only  darkens  its  appearance  and 
hardens  the  plastic  quality  by  which  it  may  be  moulded  into  the 
desired  form,  so  the  eternal  truth  contained  in  Sacred  Scripture  is 
never  lost,  but  only  obscured.  And  lest  this  defect  should  per- 
manently vitiate  the  truth  and  frustrate  God's  very  design  of 
teaching  us,  He  Himself  provided  a  tribunal  of  Higher  Criticism, 
as  we  shall  directly  see,  which  was  to  guard  the  Sacred  Text  and 
rectify  any  important  error  which  crept  into  it  through  the  fault 
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of  copyists,  translators,  or  erring  interpreters  ;  though  this  tribunal 
was  not  to  exclude  our  reverent  study  of  Sacred  Writ. 

It  is  readily  seen  therefore  how,  what  we  call  errors,  or,  more 
properly,  defects  of  form,  may  exist  in  the  Sacred  Text.  And 
since  these  do  not  destroy,  but  only  obscure  the  text,  just  as  dust 
and  the  admixture  of  other  substances  do  not  destroy  but  only 
discolor  the  true  gold,  we  may  hold  it  as  perfectly  true  that  the 
Bible  contains  the  infallible  words  of  God.  It  does  not  contain 
principles  of  error,  but  simply  faults  of  form  which  may  be 
separated  from  the  substajitial  truth. 

Thus  the  Bible  has  come  down  to  us  and  lies  before  us — the 
infallible  truth  of  God,  but  darkened  in  various  ways  to  our  human 
sense,  and  requiring  clearing  up  and  interpretation  by  a  legitimate 
judge  that  rises  above  all  human  criticism  ;  that  judge  is,  as  the 
text  of  the  Bible  itself  clearly  states,  a  Church.^  So  was  it  in  the 
days  of  Aaron  and  the  Jewish  high-priest,  whose  office  it  was  to 
answer  all  doubts  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  divine  and 
written  law ;  and  this  high-priest  received  his  light  infallibly  from 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  his  divinely-imposed  dignity  on  the 
chair  of  Moses.  So  it  is  to-day  in  the  Christian  Church,  in  which 
the  Pontiff  receives  the  divine  light  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the 
seat  of  the  High  Priest  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  this  divinely- 
enlightened  testimony  of  the  Church  gives  authority  to  the  writ- 

"^  God,  through  the  prophet  Malachy  (2  :  7),  upbraids  the  priests  for  neglecting 
the  Law,  and  threatens  to  make  them  contemptible  before  the  people.  At  the  same 
time  He  lays  down  the  principle  that  they  ( the  people)  shall  seek  the  Law  at  the 
mouth  of  the  priest  whose  lips  shall  keep  knowledge. 

In  Paralipomenon  (Chronicles,  Bk.  II ;  ch.  17)  King  Josaphat  is  described  as 
sending  out  princes  and  levites  and  priests  among  the  people  whom  they  were  to 
teach,  having  with  them  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Yahwe. 

In  Deuteronomy  (17  :  8)  the  question  of  how  to  settle  difficult  and  obscure  ex- 
pressions of  the  Law  in  the  interpretation  of  which  the  "judges  within  the  gates 
differ  "  is  answered  : 

"  Arise  and  go  up  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  Yahwe  shall  choose  j  and  thou 
shalt  come  to  the  priests  of  the  Levitical  race,  and  to  the  judge  that  shall  be  at  the 
time,  and  thou  shalt  ask  them,  and  they  shall  show  thee  the  truth  of  the  judgment, 
and  thou  shalt  do  what  they  teach  thee  according  to  this  law." 

Christ  Himself  (Matt.  23  :  2)  insists  upon  this:  "All  things  whatsoever  they 
shall  say  to  you  observe  and  do."  He  speaks  of  the  priests  and  gives  the  reason  : 
"because  they  have  sat  in  the  chair  of  Moses." 
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ings  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  vouches  for  their  integrity  and 
proper  understanding. 

What  testimony  superior  to  such  authority  can  we  have  ?  I  ask. 
An  answer  to  this  question  was  given  by  the  representatives  of  the 
so-called  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  when  they  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  private  judgment.  According  to  this  prin- 
ciple, the  Bible  was  to  be  its  own  interpreter  of  the  eternal  and 
unchanging  truth  which  it  contains. 

That  principle  has  now  been  tested  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies. What  are  the  results  ?  I  appeal  to  the  history  of  reli- 
gious sects  holding  not  only  divergent  but  contradictory  doctrines, 
each  claimed  to  be  divine  teaching  absolutely  and  directly  derived 
from  the  Bible.  I  appeal  to  the  now  universally  admitted  and 
manifest  fact  (to  which  both  Higher  and  Lower  Biblical  Criticism 
bear  witness),  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  clear  exponent  of  its  own  doc- 
trine ;  and  whilst  it  still  remains,  in  the  hands  of  many  devout 
Protestants,  a  book  that  elevates  their  pious  sentiment  and  soothes 
their  religious  feehngs,  large  numbers  are  forced  to  doubt,  not  only 
its  inspiration,  but  also  its  fundamental  doctrines — such  as  Bap- 
tism, the  Real  Presence,  and  the  rest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  critical  school  of  modern  Protestantism 
has  largely  ceased  to  look  upon  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  faith ;  it 
will  not  even  accept  it  as  a  standard  of  morals,  because  it  leads 
the  untutored  mind  to  different  and  opposing  doctrines,  all  of 
which  are  claimed  as  essential  for  salvation.  What  is  there  left 
to  the  sincere  and  intelligent  inquirer  except  to  return  to  the 
authorized  teacher,  the  Church  which  God  clearly  instituted  for 
that  purpose,  as  He  did  the  ancient  synagogue  for  the  Old  Law  ? 

Professor  Henry  S.  Nash,  an  able  writer  and  teacher  of  New 
Testament  interpretation  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at 
Cambridge,  in  a  recent  volume  ^  admits  the  vagaries  of  the  past 
in  search  of  Scripture  interpretation.  He  would  like  to  meet  the 
difficulty  on  historical  grounds ;  but  he  is  opposed  to  the  Roman 
Church,  and  therefore  seeks  another  way  out  of  the  embarassment. 
"  The  Reformation,"  he  writes,  "  exalted  the  Bible  above  Tradi- 
tion."    (Page  183.)     "The  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith 

^  The  History  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament ;  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
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was  proclaimed  with  one  breath,  and  in  the  next  the  sovereignty 
and  clearness  of  Holy  Scripture.  Protestantism  was  inconsistent." 
(Page  72.)  "  The  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  infallibility  was  thrown 
overboard.  But  the  cognate  doctrine  of  Scriptural  infallibility 
was  retained  and  even  exaggerated."  And  then  Professor  Nash 
goes  on  in  detail  to  show  how  criticism  of  the  Bible  is  gradually 
tending  to  work  out  its  meaning  through  the  centuries  up  to  to- 
day. The  Bible  is  becoming  clear,  he  tells  us,  under  the  con- 
scientious labors  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
holds  to  be  a  Christian  duty.  By  means  of  that  criticism,  historical 
in  the  main,  he  hopes  that  we  may  ultimately  arrive  at  a  right 
understanding  of  the  grand  text-book  of  truth.  "  It  is  possible," 
so  he  concludes  his  volume,  "  that  the  [present]  social  movement 
[toward  higher  popular  criticism]  may  bring  us  into  a  common 
mood  with  the  Bible,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  study  it  with  in- 
stinctive sympathy''  This  view  of  the  subject  is  shared  by  other 
recent  eminent  Bible  scholars,  such  as  Professor  Cheyne,  and  we 
cannot  but  reverence  their  spirit  of  hopeful  and  devout  inquiry. 

But,  I  ask,  in  the  name  of  fair  sense,  what  has  been  the  object 
of  God's  revelation  through  the  supposed  sole  channel  of  the 
written  word,  if  after  2,000  years  of  its  existence  we  have  still  only 
hope  of  understanding  it  at  some  later  date,  since  it  has  been 
impossible  up  to  this  day  to  decipher  and  comprehend  its  true 
sense  ? 

We  can  understand  the  development  of  doctrine  in  a  gradual 
process  of  adaptation  to  a  new  life.  But  is  it  consistent  with 
Divine  Wisdom  to  have  ordained  that  a  book  should  be  written, 
complete,  and  of  which  no  iota  is  to  be  altered,  and  that  this  book, 
according  to  the  Protestant  theory  is  to  be  a  sole  rule  of  perpetual 
faith  through  all  the  ages — is  it  consistent  with  Divine  Wisdom, 
I  ask,  to  give  man  such  a  book,  and  then  to  admit  that  he  cannot 
possibly  understand  it  until  the  Higher  Criticism  should  reveal  its 
meaning,  while  all  the  time,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformers,  it  has  been  the  sole  standard  by  which  his  eternal 
doom  is  to  be  settled  ?  It  might  be  as  well  to  have  faith  in  a  stone 
statue  as  to  have  faith  in  an  unintelligible  book ;  nay  better,  because 
the  book  in  this  hypothesis  is  not  only  not  clear,  but  has  actually 
led  men  into  opposite  paths  of  morals. 
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The  Jewish  reader  of  the  Law  had  an  answer  to  such  diffi- 
culties, because  his  church,  the  synagogue,  referred  him  to  the 
priest  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible;  the  Catholic  has  a  like 
answer,  for  he  goes  to  his  Church  for  interpretation  of  a  doubtful 
text  of  Scripture.  The  Protestant  principle  of  private  interpreta- 
tion alone  leaves  unanswered  the  riddle  which  the  Higher  Criticism 
is  expected  to  solve  in  the  future.  Will  it  ?  And  in  the  mean- 
time where  does  the  Protestant  get  his  sure  faith  ?  In  a  doubtful 
Bible  ? 


REVELATION. 


AMID  the  dusk  and  cold  of  Love's  eclipse, 
While  Fear  and  Doubt  their  whirring  shuttles  wind, 
Despite  the  dark  and  din,  the  soul  will  find 
Fresh  ecstasy  in  Pain's  apocalypse ! 

Mary  T.  Waggaman. 
Washingto?i,  D.  C. 


TRUE  INWARDNESS  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  CRISIS  IN  FRANCE. 

(Second  Article.) 

THE  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Combes  Cabinet, 
M.  Chaumie,  inaugurated  his  official  career  by  issuing  a 
circular  to  all  departmental  Prefects,  ordering  the  secularization 
of  all  primary  public  schools  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  A  law 
of  October  30,  1886,  proclaimed  the  principle  of  secularization  of 
State  public  instruction,  but  established  no  determined  date,  or 
period  of  time,  for  the  application  of  this  principle  in  girls'  schools. 
Article  1 8  of  that  law  stipulated  only  that  no  member  of  a  Religious 
Congregation  was  any  longer  to  be  named  teacher  in  State 
schools  for  girls,  in  any  department  of  France  where  a  girls' 
normal  school  had  been  in  existence  for  four  years. 

This  process  of  "  laicization  "  was  altogether  too  slow  for  the 
anti-religious  majority  that  passed  the  Law  on  Associations,  and 
an  interval  of  three  years  was  fixed  as  the  longest  legal  limit  of 
time  in  which  to  get  rid  of  the  seven  thousand  Religious  whom  the 
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government  had  thus  far  tolerated,  as  a  temporary  expedient  only, 
there  having  been,  for  some  years,  an  annual  average  of  five 
hundred  "  laicizations."  The  circular  of  M.  Chaumie  was  the  first 
step  toward  an  early  anticipation  of  this  desired  end.  By  this  act 
some  three  thousand  communes  of  France  have  been  thrown  into 
more  or  less  excitement,  plunged  into  debt  and  generally  made 
discontented. 

All  this  hostility  to  Catholic  institutions  and  interests  led  many 
into  the  delusion  that  Catholicism  alone  was  opposed  and  that 
Protestant  institutes  would  enjoy  immunity  from  the  persecution 
suffered  by  their  Catholic  contemporaries.  This  impression  was 
rudely  dispelled  by  the  appeal  made  by  the  Ministry  to  the 
Council  of  State  to  give  forth  a  "  view  "  declaring  the  Protestant 
order  of  Deaconesses  subject  to  the  Law  on  Associations.  The 
Council  of  State  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  enlightened  and 
independent  administrative  body,  constitutionally  designed  to 
restrain  illegal  acts  of  the  Executive  power.  Instead  of  fulfilling 
that  function,  the  Council  of  State  has,  during  the  Combes 
Ministry,  become  notorious  for  conscienceless  subserviency  to  the 
will  of  the  Premier,  twisting,  distorting,  and  misinterpreting 
statutory  enactments  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  M.  Combes'  anti- 
religious  spirit  and  policy.  Any  "  view  "  desired  by  the  President 
of  the  Ministerial  Council  that  will  serve  to  give  color  of  legality 
to  his  illegal  acts,  has  generally  been  forthcoming  as  occasion 
might  require.  It  has  so  happened  in  recent  years  that  Protes- 
tantism has  had  an  excessive  preponderance  in  the  Council  of 
State,  considering  the  relative  number  of  professing  Catholics  and 
Protestants  throughout  France.  Protestants  do  not  claim  over 
one  million,  out  of  a  population  of  some  thirty-nine  milHons,  and 
their  number  has  been  estimated,  on  the  most  careful  calculation, 
at  little  more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  case  of  the  order  of  Deaconesses  aroused  a  lively  dis- 
cussion in  the  Council  of  State,  which  was  evenly  divided  on  a 
test  vote,  but  M.  Combes  won  the  victory  by  the  casting  vote  of 
M.  Dumay,  Director-General  of  Public  Worship  and  Combes' 
subordinate.  High-minded  Protestants  not  only  object  to  this 
anti-religious  policy  on  principle,  but  also  because  they  are  far- 
seeing  enough  to  know  that  after  Catholicism  will  come  their 
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turn,  then  that  of  the  Jews,  until  the  reign  of  so-called  "  free 
thought "  is  complete,  if,  indeed,  by  that  time  France  still  exists 
as  a  nation. 

The  closing  up  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Catholic 
schools  merely  whetted  the  anti-religious  appetite  of  the  Premier^ 
and  he  hungered  after  new  conquests.  There  happened  to  exist 
twenty-five  hundred  Catholic  institutions  directed  for  the  most 
part  by  female  Religious,  belonging  to  Orders  already  recognized 
and  authorized  by  the  State.  Religious  Congregations  whose 
members  conducted  their  work  in  these  twenty-five  hundred 
establishments  argued  that,  as  the  Congregations,  as  such,  were 
already  authorized,  and  as  they  were  neither  tenants  nor  owners 
of  the  realties  so  used,  these  institutions  could  not  be  justly 
regarded  as  branches  of  these  Congregations,  requiring  authori- 
zation. It  had  been  a  practice  in  the  communes  for  charitable 
individuals,  or  lay  societies,  to  buy  or  build  the  necessary  plant 
for  Catholic  educational  establishments  and  then  to  invite  an 
Order,  or  Congregation,  to  send  such  of  their  number  as  were 
needed  to  conduct  them.  The  interpretation  of  their  legal  status 
made  by  Religious,  in  institutions  existing  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Law  on  Associations,  was  sustained  by  some  of  the  best 
lawyers  in  France,  and  they  had  been  assured  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  apply  for  authorization  for  the  twenty-five  hundred  estab- 
lishments mentioned.  But,  as  there  is  no  judicial  tribunal  with 
any  authority  or  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
Parliamentary  acts,  and  no  power  but  a  Parliamentarj'^  majority  to 
restrain  or  arrest  illegal  actions  of  the  President  of  the  Council, 
M.  Combes  has  been  a  law  unto  himself.  Consequently,  the 
Premier  directed  Prefects  to  "  invite  "  members  of  Religious  Con- 
gregations, employed  in  these  twenty-five  hundred  establishments, 
to  withdraw  to  the  mother-house,  under  the  threatened  penalty  of 
constraint  by  legal  measures.  Exception  was  made  in  favor  of 
those  establishments  where  voluntary  closing  obviated  the  neces- 
sity of  forcible  ejection  and  was  followed  by  a  formal  request  for 
authorization,  only  to  be  refused  when  asked  for,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on.  For  all  the  rest,  forcible  closing  by  the  Prefects  was 
decreed  at  the  expiration  of  eight  days  from  the  first  notice,  and 
especially  before  the  scholastic  vacations.     That  infamous  and  arbi- 
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trary  act  of  M.  Combes  is  estimated  to  have  thrown  out  of 
employment  five  thousand  Religious,  all  of  whom  belonged  to 
Congregations  authorized  before  the  passage  of  the  Law  on  Asso- 
ciations, and,  by  a  fair  interpretation  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's 
declarations,  exempt  from  the  operation  of  that  law. 

Many  of  these  expelled  Religious  were  left  without  resources, 
as  the  mother-houses  were  not  prepared  for  their  reception  in 
houses  often  filled  already  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Besides  their 
school  work,  many  Sisters  had  fulfilled  charitable  functions  in 
succoring  the  poor  or  the  sick ;  some  of  their  establishments  had 
been  maternal  schools,  to  which  orphan  asylums  were  often 
annexed.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Catholic  pupils  were 
thrown  into  the  street  by  the  closing  of  these  schools. 

But  M.  Combes'  "  fidelity  to  Republican  principles,"  as  thus 
exemplified,  was  not  without  its  fitting  reward.  For  this  suppres- 
sion of  twenty-five  hundred  Catholic  educational  and  charitable 
institutions,  M.  Combes  received  formal  congratulations  from  the 
great  Masonic  lodge  of  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  as  well  as 
enthusiastic  eulogies  from  Masonic  bodies  both  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  felicitations  from  Italy  are  worth  quoting.  They 
were  issued  by  Signor  Nathan,  head  of  the  whole  Masonic  fra- 
ternity in  Italy.     Signor  Nathan's  glowing  periods  were : 

"We  assist,  enraptured,  at  the  struggle  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  the  elect  of  the  nation  sustain  against  the  religious  corpora- 
tions, seed  of  enemies  of  the  country  of  Victor  Hugo  and  of  humanity. 
In  a  work  so  intrepid  and  so  beneficent,  whose  accomplishment  will 
be  a  new  and  significant  ray  of  light  projected  by  Republican  France 
upon  all  the  civilized  world,  as  example  and  instruction,  //  is  easy  for 
us  to  recognize  the  assiduous,  valiant  and  marvellous  efforts  of  the  Ma- 
sonry of  which  you  are  the  illustrious  and  honored  head. ' '  £i 

In  August,  1902,  the  tireless  zeal  of  M.  Andre,  the  most  active 
and  unscrupulous  judicial  tool  of  the  Combes  Ministry,  led  to  the 
starthng  discovery  that,  at  certain  fixed  dates,  a  confraternity  of 
French  ladies  was  holding  reunions  in  a  house  on  the  Avenue  de 
Villiers,  Paris,  where  these  good  women,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five,  conducted  their  exercises  clothed  in  a  religious  habit.  The 
great  mind  of  M.  Andre  at  once  saw  in  this  gathering  (probably  of 
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tertiaries),  a  violation  of  the  Law  on  Associations.  Seeking  to 
establish  an  infringement  of  it,  this  great  jurist,  worthy  creature  of 
his  master.  Combes,  sent  a  court  officer  to  search  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  much  testimony  was  afterwards  produced  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  these  pious  women  were  or  were  not  an 
"  illicit  association."  Only  by  such  vigilance  can  the  "  Republic 
be  saved  from  the  all-pervading  foe  of  clericalism." 

In  September,  1902,  a  sensation  was  produced  by  the  inex- 
cusable weakness  of  M.  Pelletan,  Minister  of  the  Navy,  in  having 
allowed  a  naval  chaplain,  accompanied  by  four  priests  from  Brest, 
to  bless  the  newly  launched  cruiser,  La  Republique.  La  Lanterne, 
socialistic  organ  of  Paris,  published  an  indignant  condemnation  of 
this  base  betrayal  of  the  Republic.  "  The  most  serious  contradic- 
tion," it  said,  "  that  the  Minister  of  Marine  has  thrown  over  his 
whole  public  record  in  suffering  a  cleric  to  christen  with  his 
sprinkler  arid  his  dirty  water  the  vessel,  Republique,  leads  us  to 
consider  what  has  been  the  individual  attitude  of  our  Ministers 
since  their  accession  to  power." 

Warned  by  these  hostile  criticisms,  M.  Pelletan  sought  to 
satisfy  the  believers  of  the  Navy  and  unbelievers  of  his  own  party 
by  a  compromise,  on  occasion  of  the  launching  of  the  war-ship 
Kleber,  in  September,  1902.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  allowing 
the  priest  (with  his  "  dirty  water  ")  on  board  the  day  before  the 
official  launching,  thus  giving  the  official  event  a  purely  secular 
character.  This  attempt  at  conciliation  was  at  once  declared  by 
Radicals  to  be  "Jesuitical."  La  Lanterne  voiced  the  grief  of  the 
majority  by  saying  :  "  It  is  indeed  sad  that  a  Minister  in  whose 
zeal  Republicans  believed  they  could  have  confidence,  lends  him- 
self to  such  mockery,  tolerates  such  mummeries,  permits  the 
neutrality  of  the  Republican  State  to  be  violated,  through  fear  of 
clerical  bawlings."  M.  Pelletan  dreaded  much  more  the  "  baw- 
lings  "  of  his  friends,  so  he  suppressed  the  time-honored  custom 
oflblessing  new  war-ships,  and  the  universal  dissatisfaction  of 
sailors  is  compensated  for  by  the  enlightened  approval  of  the 
Radical  and  Socialistic  organs  of  opinion  from  which  I  have 
quoted.  The  Jules  Ferry,  appropriately  named  after  the  first 
President  of  the  Third  Republic  who  made  serious  war  on  Relig- 
ious Congregations,  was  launched  in  August,  1903,  without  priest, 
sprinkler,  or  "  dirty  water." 
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M.  Combes  has  shown  a  remarkable  capacity  not  only  for 
giving  to  laws  an  interpretation  and  application  not  intended  either 
by  the  men  who  framed,  or  the  parliamentarians  who  enacted 
them,  but  also  by  enforcing  his  malevolent  misconstruction  at  a 
time  and  under  circumstances  most  injurious  to  his  victims. 
Thus,  in  1902,  at  the  eve  of  the  autumnal  term  in  the  theological 
seminaries  of  France,  M.  Combes  addressed  a  circular  letter  to 
tvvent\-  bishops  who  employed  individual  priests  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Mission  (Lazarists)  in  their  diocesan  seminaries,  "  in- 
viting "  them  to  replace  these  Fathers  by  secular  priests.  The 
same  letter  was  sent  to  two  bishops  who  employed  Marist  Fathers 
in  a  similar  capacity. 

M.  Combes  met  the  point  that  the  Congregation  of  the  Mis- 
sion had  for  years  been  recognized  by  the  French  Government 
as  "  of  public  utility,"  and  was  thus  fully  authorized  by  the  asser- 
tion that  such  authorization  only  applied  to  foreign  missions. 
Many  bishops  protested  that  they  could  not  find,  in  a  few  days, 
professors  of  dogmatic  theology,  ecclesiastical  history,  or  whatever ' 
branches  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  taken  up  by  secular 
priests,  in  substitution  for  those  I  have  mentioned.  Certainly,  the 
bishops  expected  more  consideration  from  M.  Combes,  who  had 
(as  a  subdeacon,  I  think)  published  a  book  on  the  philosophy  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  a  work  which  many  have  regarded  as  a  volume 
of  soHd  worth,  but  which  now,  alas !  fetches  in  the  open  market 
only  fifteen  American  cents  (75  centimes).  To  this  man  of  eru- 
dition the  bishops  declared  that  they  needed  a  reasonable  delay  to 
secure  professors  whose  qualifications  would  be  such  as  not  to 
lower  the  intellectual  level  of  young  priests  sent  out  from  the 
seminaries. 

A  far  graver  evil  confronted  the  Premier.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  priests  of  Bretagne  preached,  heard  confessions, 
and  (worst  of  all)  taught  the  catechism  in  the  Bretonne  tongue, 
that  being,  in  very  many  places,  the  only  language  the  people 
understand,  multitudes  of  them,  in  several  parts  of  Bretagne, 
knowing  not  a  word  of  French.  It  is  not  only  lawful,  but  praise- 
worthy, to  harangue  these  poor  peasants  on  behalf  of  the  political 
ideas  and  ambitions  of  Combes  and  his  followers,  in  their  own 
Bretonne  tongue,  but  to  teach  them,  in  that  tongue,  a  knowledge 
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of  God  is  an  injury  to  the  nation  and  an  abuse  that  the  President 
of  the  Ministerial  Council  could  not  and  would  not  tolerate.  He 
therefore  issued  a  circular  to  all  Bretagne  clergy  forbidding  abso- 
lutely the  use  of  the  Bretonne  language,  in  preaching  and  in 
catechetical  instruction.  This  decree  was  ignored  by  such  of  the 
priests  of  Bretagne  as  found  it  necessary  to  their  sacerdotal  work 
to  continue  their  labor  as  before.  M.  Combes  took  his  revenge 
by  suppressing  the  State  stipend  of  scores  of  poor  Bretagne 
priests,  and  this  violation  of  the  governmental  obligations  of  the 
Concordat  was  at  or  near  a  period  of  great  suffering  and  destitu- 
tion among  the  families  of  Bretagne  fishermen,  through  a  failure 
in  the  fisheries,  their  only  means  of  support. 

As  the  time  approached  for  Parliament  to  consider  requests 
for  authorization  presented  by  Religious  Orders  and  Congrega- 
tions, seventy-four  out  of  the  seventy-nine  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  France  addressed  a  singularly  mild  and  respectful  petition  to 
the  French  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  pleading  for  a  fair 
and  full  consideration  of  applications  from  Religious  Congrega- 
tions. In  filing  this  petition  the  French  Episcopate  fulfilled  not 
only  a  right  but  a  duty.  In  its  legal  aspect,  this  act  was  but  the 
exercise  of  a  constitutional  right  of  petition,  appertaining  to  all 
citizens.  Whatever  the  Bishops  might  privately  have  thought  of 
the  Law  on  Associations  and  of  the  illegal  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  applied,  no  aggressive  word,  no  hostile  criticism  appeared 
in  their  joint  petition,  which  was  approved  in  principle  by  seventy- 
six  out  of  seventy-nine  of  them  and  signed  by  seventy-four.  Not 
a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  but  has  received  countless 
petitions  and  requests  of  all  kinds  from  individuals,  committees, 
or  conventions  of  citizens  of  all  ranks.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  episcopal  petition  aroused  howls  of  indignation  from  Radicals 
and  Socialists. 

This  collective  manifestation  of  the  Episcopate  was  brought 
up  by  M.  Combes  in  the  Ministerial  Council,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  document  constituted  a  violation  of  the  Concordat.  Both 
Waldeck-Rousseau  and  Combes  had  violated  an  honorable  and 
fair  interpretation  both  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Concordat, 
the  latter  Premier  doing  so  with  perfect  impunity.  It  is  a  favorite 
Ministerial  trick,  and  not  the  least  disreputable  of  a  long  series,  to 
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characterize  acts  of  French  bishops,  made  necessary  in  defence  of 
elemental  principles  of  Catholic  life  and  liberty,  as  "  in  violation 
of  the  Concordat."  As  an  alleged  anti-concordatary  act  this 
petition,  sent  individually  to  senators  and  deputies,  was  held  to 
constitute  an  abuse,  and,  as  such,  was  referred  to  the  Council  of 
State.  As  a  measure  of  preliminary  punishment,  M.  Combes  sup- 
pressed the  salary  of  a  vicar  general  who  was  regarded  as  the 
most  active  promoter  of  the  collective  petition. 

With  that  conscienceless  complaisance  now  habitual  with  the 
Council  of  State,  that  body  decided  that  the  joint  petition  of  the 
hierarchy  constituted  an  abuse.  President  Loubet,  in  his  sordid 
fear  of  losing  the  enormous  salary  allowed  him  annually  for 
serving  as  a  telephonic  transmitter  of  the  will  of  the  Premier, 
again  stultified  himself  by  signing  a  decree  giving  effect  to  the 
views  of  M.  Combes  and  a  majority  of  the  Council  of  State. 
Premier  Combes  gave  further  emphasis  to  governmental  disap- 
proval by  suppressing  the  salaries  of  the  Archbishop  of  Besan9on 
and  of  the  Bishops  of  Nice,  Amiens,  Seez,  and  Orleans.  The 
Archbishop  of  Besangon  had  already  protested  on  behalf  of  his 
vicar  general,  whose  salary  had  also  been  suppressed  (as  I  have 
stated),  that  the  collective  petition  "  did  not  comprise  either  in  its 
matter  or  in  its  form,  however  it  might  appear,  anything  in  con- 
flict with  the  most  scrupulous  respect  for  the  institutions  which 
rule  us,  for  the  government,  or  for  the  public  authorities."  And  he 
added  that  Vicar  General  Laligant  had  only  fulfilled  a  duty  with 
which  his  Bishop  had  charged  him.  This  suppression  of  ecclesi- 
astical stipends  at  the  mere  caprice  of  the  Premier,  practised  both 
by  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  Combes,  is  in  itself  a  shameful  violation 
of  the  obligations  of  the  Concordat,  which  pledges  the  State  to 
furnish  stipends  to  ecclesiastics  holding  ofiEices  recognized  both  by 
the  State  and  their  hierarchial  superiors.  Nowhere  in  the  terms 
of  the  Concordat  is  there  any  justification  of  robbery  of  this  kind 
by  the  flimsy  pretexts  advanced  to  sustain  individual  instances 
of  it. 

Knowing,  long  in  advance  of  the  event,  that  Parliamentary 
authorization  of  Religious  Orders  and  Congregations  would  only 
be  refused  when  asked  for,  supporters  of  M.  Combes  rushed 
through  Parliament   a   scheme   to   banish   teaching  priests   and 
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tsisters,  individually,  when  in  due  course  the  Congregations  to 
|which  they  belonged  had  been  dispersed.  This  project  had  as  a 
further  aim  the  crippling  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  prevention  of 
[lay  Catholic  schools  that  otherwise  might  continue  or  succeed  the 
[schools  heretofore  conducted  by  Religious.  Of  course  this  was 
Inot  the  ostensible  object  of  this  legislative  measure.  A  cowardly 
[indirectness  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  every  anti-religious 
Darliamentarian  from  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  Combes  down  to 
the  meanest  demagogue.  There  is  little  or  no  disguise  in  the 
[measures  they  have  proposed,  but  there  is  no  end  to  the  pre- 
itentious  hypocrisy  that  masks  their  motives  and  aims  with  a  thin 
[cloak  of  patriotism. 

The  professed  purpose  of  the  measure  to  which  I  have  just 
[alluded,  adopted  late  in  1902,  was  "  to  hinder  the  opening  and 
[keeping,  the  reconstitution,  in  fact,  of  a  Congregational  establish- 
lent  not  authorized  by  legislative  enactment."     The  text  of  this 
fproject  of  law,  no  less  than  the  discussions  upon  it  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  made  perfectly  clear  that  its  real  aim  was  two- 
Ifold.     It  was  designed,  first,  to  transform  into  an  establishment  of 
a  Religious  Congregation  every  private  and  lay  work  which  might 
venture  to  employ  even  one  single  member  of  an  institute  or  Con- 
[gregation,  to  which  authorization  would  be  refused;  secondly,  to 
\  extend  this  prohibition  of  employment  to  individual  members  of 
,  Orders  or  Congregations  whose  institutes  are  already  recognized 
I  as  legal  by  the  State,  or  whose  Congregations  might  yet  receive 
■authorization  in  the  future.     Moreover,  the  terms  of  this  law  do 
not  limit  its  operation  to  educational  institutions,  but  extend  to  all 
Congregational  establishments,  dispensaries,  sanitariums,  orphan- 
^ages,  or  homes.     In  a  word,  no  extension  of  religious  education 
'or  charitable  assistance  is  to  be  tolerated.     Catholic  education  is 
to  be  stamped  out,  and  works  of  assistance  and  relief  are,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  constitute  a  monopoly  of  an  apostate,  anti-religious 
government. 

In  December,  1902,  Premier  Combes   laid  before  Parliament 

^sixty-one  applications  for  authorization  for  Religious  Orders  or 

Congregations   of  men,   these    comprising   fifty-four   which    M. 

Combes  proposed  to  reject,  and  five  which  the  Premier  decided  to 

approve  under  very  drastic  conditions. 
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When  the  Law  on  Associations  was  under  discussion,  M.  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau,  always  ready  with  pacific  assurances  that  bound 
nobody,  declared  that  it  was  "  unjust  and  unfair  to  the  Government 
to  say  that  the  law  would  not  be  applied  in  a  broad  and  tolerant 
spirit."  After  such  assurances,  the  law  was  adopted,  and  the  first 
step  of  Wal deck-Rousseau's  successor  was  to  violate  the  most 
important  and  vital  feature  of  the  law,  which  required  a  separate 
consideration  of  each  and  every  demand  for  authorization.  Not 
only  were  all  applications  for  authorization  grouped  together,  in 
categories  of  teaching,  preaching,  and  the  rest,  utterly  irrespective 
of  the  relative,  separate  merits  of  each  Congregation,  but  their  fate 
was  decreed  in  advance  of  legislative  action  by  the  individual 
caprice  of  M.  Combes,  confident  of  the  cooperation  of  a  docile 
majority  to  lend  its  approval  to  his  scheme. 

Several  Religious  Orders,  notably  the  glorious  sons  of  St. 
Ignatius,  had  never  (as  Orders)  applied  for  authorization,  and  they 
were  denounced  in  France,  England,  and  the  United  States  (per- 
haps elsewhere),  as  "  considering  themselves  superior  to  the  law," 
"  unwilling  to  submit  themselves  to  the  laws  of  their  country," 
"  exiled  because  the}'  would  not  obey  the  laws,"  etc.  Radicals 
and  Socialists  of  all  grades  then  declared  that  the  only  object 
aimed  at  by  the  Law  on  Associations  was  to  "  maintain  the  rights 
of  civil  society,"  "  equality  of  all  before  the  law,"  etc.  The  Society 
of  Jesus  and  other  Orders  saw  through  all  this  blatant  pretence. 
Taking  the  mental  and  moral  measure  of  French  Radicals  and 
Socialists,  they  intuitively  perceived  that,  while  the  law  ostensibly 
required  application  for  authorization,  if  such  application  was  made, 
it  would  only  be  refused.  In  .stating  why  he  demanded  of  the 
Chamber  refusal  of  authorization  to  teaching  Congregations,  M. 
Combes  said  it  was  "  because  their  work  constituted  a  service  which 
was  assured  by  the  State,  and  that  the  State  had  no  need  of  assist- 
ance in  this  service,  and  that  in  any  case  it  did  not  seem  proper  that 
the  Religious  Orders  and  Congregations  should  exercise  this  sup- 
plementary service!' 

In  dooming  to  death  the  preaching  Congregations,  M.  Combes 
declared  that  "  preaching  entered  into  the  role  of  the  secular  clergy, 
by  virtue  of  the  Concordat,  and  that  the  institution  of  preaching  Con- 
gregations constituted  an  excrescence  upon  the  Concordats     With 
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the  preaching  Orders  were  included  contemplative  Orders  and 
those  who  combine  both  the  active  and  contemplative  life. 
Among  the  communities  stamped  out  by  M.  Combes'  refusal  of 
authorization  was  that  of  the  few  Passionists  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  conducted  the  church  in  Paris  for  English-speak- 
ing Catholics,  on  the  Avenue  Hoche.  Both  the  English  and 
American  ambassadors  did  their  utmost  to  save  this  little  com- 
munity, which  was  not  strictly  a  community,  the  Fathers  being 
merely  chaplains  to  English-speaking  residents  of  Paris.  M. 
Combes  was  unable  to  rake  up  his  usual  lying  pretext  (or  that  of 
his  followers),  of  participation  in  politics,  and  this  outrage  upon  all 
the  rights  of  hospitality  went  undefended,  except  perhaps  by  the 
plea  that  no  distinction  could  be  made  between  Frenchmen  and 
foreigners.  The  English  Benedictines  of  Douai  were  included  in 
the  general  banishment,  although  they  had  been  in  France  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

In  commenting  on  the  application  of  the  Carthusians,  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  after  making  flimsy  accusations  that  have 
been  proved  to  be  ridiculous,  M.  Combes  discoursed  thus  : 

"Whatever  maybe  the  value  of  these  motives  [for  refusal  of 
authorization] ,  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  not  from  the  purely  local 
point  of  view  that  the  question  should  be  approached  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  a  Congregation  as  important  and  as  widespread  as  that 
of  the  Carthusians  can  be  authorized ;  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  superior  interest  of  the  Republic.  Now  the  Carthusians  constitute 
a  cosmopolitan  Congregation.  The  list  of  members  appended  to  the 
document  of  request  for  authorization  comprises  forty-eight  names, 
including  those  of  thirty-seven  Frenchmen,  five  Swiss,  three  Germans, 
one  Italian,  one  Dutchman,  and  one  Spaniard.  Although  this  is  not 
the  general  list  of  the  Carthusians,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  number  of 
these  Religious  belong  to  foreign  nationalities. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  even  when  the  documents  they  present  are 
considered,  the  Carthusians  do  not  respond  to  any  general  interest. 
They  consider  themselves  as  the  '  seraphim  of  the  church  militant' ;  they 
are,  by  their  tradition,  by  their  existence  even,  enemies  of  all  civil 
society  which  does  not  blindly  submit  itself  to  the  orders  of  the  heads 
of  the  Church." 
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It  certainly  was  of  great  importance  to  M.  Combes  to  present 
a  bold  front  against  granting  authorization  to  the  Carthusians. 
Besides  the  opposition  to  the  Carthusians  shown  by  the  "  liquor 
interest,"  and  of  which  M.  Combes  could  hardly  be  unaware,  he 
then  knew,  or  has  subsequently  learned,  that  his  own  son,  his 
chief  of  staff,  was  accused  of  actively  seeking  to  levy  blackmail 
on  the  Carthusians  by  offering,  through  an  intermediary,  to  obtain 
authorization  for  them  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
A  faction  of  the  governmental  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  also  charged  with  a  similar  attempt  at  blackmail.  These 
charges  have  been  published  and  repeated  verbally  by  a  man,  or 
men,  who  had  much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  false  accusa- 
tions. They  have  been  confirmed,  in  the  minds  of  most  fair- 
minded  people,  by  the  efforts  of  M.  Combes  and  his  son  to  keep 
the  affair  out  of  the  Court  of  Assizes,  where,  alone,  evidence  in 
support  of  them  would  be  legally  admissible. 

The  Law  on  Associations  provides  for  consideration,  b}'  the 
whole  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  applications  for  authorization  to 
be  taken  up  one  by  one,  and  considered  on  the  individual  merits 
of  each.  M.  Combes  and  the  Chamber  disregarded  all  these 
provisions  and  all  consideration  was  practically  delegated  to  a 
commission,  whose  report  was  prepared  by  M.  Femand  Rabier, 
nominally  at  least  a  Protestant,  and  notorious  for  his  anti- Catholic 
bias.  He  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  M.  Camille  Dreyfus,  a 
Jew.  This  has  been  denied  and,  for  the  honor  of  M.  Dreyfus, 
I  trust  he  was  not  associated  with  this  disreputable  piece  of  work- 
A  vast  majority  of  the  municipal  councils  throughout  France  had 
pronounced  favorably  in  regard  to  applications  of  Orders,  or  Con- 
gregations, existing  within  their  circumscription.  These  favorable 
"  views,"  M.  Rabier  was  careful  not  to  quote  in  his  report.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  unfavorable  view  of  the  tools  of  M.  Combes 
was  given  prominence.  Every  slur,  innuendo,  or  charge,  that 
Rabier's  malevolent  mind  could  find  was  brought  forward  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  Congregations.  These  detailed  comments 
were  preceded  by  certain  general  considerations,  in  which  Rabier 
posed  as  protector  of  the  secular  clergy  against  "  the  unfair  con- 
currence "  of  Religious  Orders,  and  as  advocate  of  secularized 
education,  of  godless  schools,  well  qualified,  according  to  him,  to 
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impart  a  "  moral,  practical,  modest,  simple  instruction."  He  also 
came  out  as  defender  of  the  industrial  interests  {i.  e.,  liquor  interests), 
against  religious  institutes,  which,  he  said,  "  are  not  only  a  danger 
for  our  public  schools,  but  again  for  our  merchants  and  our  manu- 
facturers and  for  the  secular  clergy  themselves." 

M.  Rabier  evidently  estimated  at  its  real  value  the  travesty  of 
requiring  and  considering  applications  marked  in  advance  for 
rejection.  He  therefore  threw  a  very  thin  veil  of  hypocrisy  over 
his  own  intentions  and  those  he  attributed  to  his  colleagues.  He 
foreshadowed  the  foregone  conclusion  in  these  words : 

"  By  your  vote  you  are  about  to  declare  whether  you  wish  that  the 
law  of  the  first  of  July,  1901  (Law  on  Associations),  upon  which  our 
Republican  country  has  founded  such  great  hopes,  shall  remain  a  dead 
letter,  or  whether  it  shall  have  its  full  effect.  The  duty  of  a  Republi- 
can confronts  you  and  you  know  better  than  to  allow  yourselves  to  be 
turned  aside  from  it.  To  doubt  the  result  would  be  to  wrong  the  Re- 
publican majority.  We  will  not  even  draw  an  argument  from  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  Congregations  have  their  mother-house 
at  Rome.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  recalling  to  your  memory 
the  eloquent  and  true  words  pronounced  from  the  Tribune  by  M. 
Rene  Viviani,  January  15,  1901  : 

'  *  *  We  are  public  men  charged  with  the  accomplishment  of  a  politi- 
cal work,  charged  by  all  the  means  we  possess  to  preserve  frojti  every 
attack  the  patrimony  of  the  Republic. '  ' ' 

Utter  illegality  of  parliamentary  procedure  was  enforced  by 
M.  Combes,  who  declared  he  would  take  action  upon  applications 
for  authorization,  grouped  in  categories, — a  fine  sign  of  confidence 
in  the  Ministry.  Any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber,  to 
respect  the  real  purpose  of  the  Law  on  Associations  by  consider- 
ing separately  the  relative  merits  of  each  Congregation,  was  rec- 
ognized as  certain  to  bring  about  a  Ministerial  crisis.  Thus,  all 
discussion  on  the  merits  of  each  case  was  made  fruitless  and 
almost  farcical. 

With  regard  to  teaching  Orders,  M.  Combes  said  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  :  "  Our  adversaries  protest  with  indignation  in  the 
name  of  liberty  of  instruction.  They  admit,  notwithstanding,  that 
the  State  can  exact  that  they  maintain  the  same  grades.     What 
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does  that  signify,  if  not  that  they  admit,  like  ourselves,  that  liberty 
of  instruction  is  not  one  of  these  original  liberties,  natural  or  neces- 
sary, which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  ?  " 
This  sentiment  was  received  with  applause.  In  fact,  supporters  of 
M.  Combes  have  even  maintained  that  the  parent  has  no  right 
over  the  education  of  his  child,  and  that  the  intervention  of  the 
State  is  in  behalf  of  the  higher  right  of  the  child,  the  future  citizen. 
The  complete  abolition  of  all  of  the  fifty -four  Congregations  of 
men  was  demanded  of  the  Chamber  by  M.  Combes  in  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  speech : 

"  Nothing  in  the  law  obliges  you  to  pass  by  successive  decisions  upon 
the  requests  for  authorization  which  we  ask  you  to  refuse  by  considera- 
tions of  principle.  The  government  will  reject  all  requests  [for  authori- 
zation] 7vithout  lingering  to  distinguish  between  them.  The  examina- 
tion of  each  demand  would  present  identical  features,  reproducing 
themselves  through  the  differences  of  appellations  and  varieties  of  cos- 
tume. Everywhere  you  will  encounter  the  same  current  of  ideas,  the 
same  counter-revolutionary  hopes.  All  these  Associations  are  based 
upon  the  same  models,  all  pursue  the  same  aspirations.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  reaction  which  has  cast  them  forth  with  the  debris  of  the  old  world 
as  the  living  negation  of  the  principles  of  modern  society.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  modem  society,  the  Republican  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  Rev- 
olution, which  ought  to  relegate  them  definitely  to  a  past  condemned 
forever  by  the  morals  and  doctrines  of  democracy." 

The  result  was,  of  course,  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  twenty- 
five  requests  of  teaching  Congregations,  the  first  category  disposed 
of,  were  rejected,  and  their  members  consigned  to  the  exile  which 
Combes  had  announced  would  follow  refusal  of  authorization.  M. 
Delcasse,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Cabinets  both  of 
Waldeck- Rousseau  and  M.  Combes,  had  endeavored  to  save  from 
the  general  slaughter  certain  religious  establishments  which  have 
powerfully  contributed  to  maintain  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
French  influence  in  the  Orient.  With  this  end  in  view,  M.  Del- 
casse sent  formal  letters  to  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau,  not  inspired 
'  by  any  interest  in  the  Church  or  Congregations,  but  with  an  eye 
to  the  most  elementary  principles  of  prudence  and  statecraft.  The 
incorporation  of  these  letters  in  M.  Rabier's  report  might  have 
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influenced  the  vote  upon  requests  for  authorization  for  preaching 
and  contemplative  Orders.  Therefore,  M.  Rabier  dehberately 
omitted  them,  and  when  Deputy  Denys  Cochin  tried  to  read  them 
to  the  Chamber,  he  was  promptly  cried  down.  In  fact  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  would  not  hear  the  letters.  With  that  fatuity  with 
which  the  French  of  the  past  have  destroyed  their  own  art  treas- 
ures, simply  to  show  their  dislike  for  the  existing  order  of  things, 
Frenchmen  to-day  repeat  the  mad  follies  of  their  fathers  by  de- 
stroying the  whole  fabric  of  French  influence  abroad,  laboriously 
built  up  by  French  missionaries,  in  order  to  deal  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  midst.  Meanwhile  Germany 
not  unnaturally  sees  her  opportunity,  and  other  nations  are  not 
slow  to  follow  the  Kaiser's  clever  leadership. 

Before  the  applications  from  preaching,  missionary,  and  con- 
templative Orders  were  all  refused,  rejected  by  the  one  sweeping 
resolution,  M.  Combes,  in  somewhat  ambiguous  terms,  conveyed 
a  vague  promise  to  the  Chamber  that  if  a  general  execution  of  all 
these  Congregations  was  acquiesced  in,  he  would  arrest  the  descent 
of  the  guillotine  upon  the  necks  of  some  victims,  until  a  more  con- 
venient season.  Having  insisted  upon  a  summary  refusal,  without 
examination  oi  every  request  for  authorization,  M,  Combes  then 
reserved  the  right  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  he  had  him- 
self demanded,  in  such  individual  instances  as  seemed  good  to 
himself.     His  real  intentions  appear  in  his  subsequent  acts. 

W.  F.  Parsons. 
Paris,  Fratice. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Papal  Bull  against  Chemistry. — We  called  attention  last  month 
to  the  falsity  of  the  declaration  made  by  many  historians  of  medi- 
cine that  dissection  was  forbidden  by  a  Papal  Bull  in  the  year 
1300,  and  that  the  result  was  the  failure  of  the  science  of  anatomy 
to  develop  during  several  important  centuries.  There  are  further 
misstatements  of  the  same  kind,  it  seems,  with  regard  to  other 
sciences  which  still  have  to  be  met.  The  Month,  the  magazine 
published  by  the  Jesuits  in  London,  called  attention,  not  long 
since,  to  a  statement  by  Prof  Arnold  Dodel,  who  is  a  professor 
of  zoology  in  the  University  of  Zurich.  In  his  recently  published 
book  on  Moses  or  Darwin,  Professor  Dodel  insists  that  the  gospel 
of  evolution  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools  instead  of  the  Bible. 
He  takes  occasion  to  show  his  special  animosity  toward  the 
Catholic  Church  by  asserting  that  in  the  year  1 3 1 7,  the  study  of| 
chemistry  was  forbidden  by  a  Bull  of  Pope  John  XXII. 

The  editor  of  the  Month  points  out  that  no  such  Bull  can  b 
found  nor  is  there  mention  of  any  Papal  document  issued  in  13 17 
which  can  by  any  possibility  be  supposed  to  be  here  intended. 
But  in  1325,  John  XXII  issued  the  Bull  Super  illius  specula, 
condemning  the  practice  of  magic  which  was  then  very  much  in 
vogue.  It  is  directed  against  those  who  sacrifice  to  demons,  or 
solicit  replies  or  aid  from  them,  or  retain  books  treating  of  such 
errors.  A  passage  from  the  Bull  shows  just  what  is  condemned 
by  it.  "There  are  men,  it  is  said,  who  sacrifice  to  evil  spirits, 
adore  them,  make  or  procure  rings,  mirrors,  or  v^essels  with  intent 
that  such  spirits  shall  abide  in  them,  or  be  consulted  for  wicked 
purposes."  Against  all  who  deal  in  such  matters,  excommuni- 
cation is  pronounced.  No  Papal  decree  other  than  this  can  be 
found  to  which  it  seems  possible  that  Dr.  Dodel's  assertion  can 
refer,  and  if  he  calls  the  practices  so  condemned  chemistry,  he 
undoubtedly  discredits  that  science  far  more  than  ever  did  Pope 
John  himself. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pope  John  XXI,  who  reigned  some  thirty- 
years  before,  was  very  much  interested  in  alchemy  and  encouraged 
devotion  to  what  would  now  be  called  chemistry.  It  is  not  so 
absurd  to  believe  in  the  philosopher's  stone  now  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  before  we  had  observations  of  the  transmutation  of 
radium  into  helium  and  other  phenomena  that  discredit  our  sup- 
posed principle  of  the  elementary  nature  of  certain  bodies  that 
chemistry  assumes  to  be  essentially  distinct  from  each  other. 
Pope  John,  far  from  forbidding  or  condemning  investigations  on 
the  transmutation  of  metals,  actually  composed  a  work  on  this 
subject,  which  was  very  popular.  The  Pope  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  his  day,  was  a  warm  patron  of  learning, 
and  was  looked  up  to  by  all  those  who  were  interested  in  investiga- 
tions of  natural  phenomena  of  all  kinds,  which  he  encouraged  in 
every  way. 

The  Mimicry  Farce. — One  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
natural  selection  as  a  great  principle  of  evolution,  consisted  in  the 
study  of  such  animals  and  birds  as  had  acquired,  it  was  supposed, 
a  definite  coloring  for  protective  purposes.  The  butterfly,  for 
instance,  was  in  certain  cases  supposed  to  resemble  a  leaf,  because 
those  that  resembled  leaves  would  escape  detection  as  soon  as  they 
alighted  on  a  tree,  and  pursuers  would  be  baffled  in  their  pursuit. 
The  cod  and  other  fish  at  certain  points  along  the  New  England 
coast,  for  example,  where  the  rocks  are  covered  with  scarlet  sea- 
weed, are  of  a  distinct  scarlet  color,  and  thus  supposedly  by 
mimicking  their  surroundings  readily  escape  being  seen  by  their 
enemies,  whether  human  or  piscine. 

Many  a  brilliant  chapter,  in  popular  Darwinism  at  least,  has 
been  written  on  this  subject.  It  was  so  easy  and  so  satisfactory 
to  point  out  that  only  such  animals  as  were  protected  by  mimicry 
would  escape  and  that,  all  others  being  destroyed,  these  would 
maintain  themselves  by  a  process  that  is  so  clearly  one  of  natural 
selection  that  this  alone  seemed  to  make  Darwin's  theory  of 
natural  selection  an  established  fact.  Who  has  not  seen  the  insects 
that  look  like  dry  twigs  in  the  museums,  and  who  has  not  heard 
the  popular  lecturer  dilate  on  these  wonderful  provisions  of  nature 
and  tell  the  story  of  the  wonderful  protective  purposes  at  work? 
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This  chapter  has  often  been  called  the  romance  of  Darwinism. 
Alas  for  the  romance,  however!  Like  most  of  our  modern 
romances,  it  is  all  founded  on  misconceptions  of  nature ;  and  now 
biologists  are  mainly  intent  on  disproving  the  hypothesis  of 
natural  selection  by  the  application  of  observation  and  experiment 
founded  on  the  severe  methods  of  cognate  sciences  and  not  on 
pretty  biological  theorj'. 

The  codfish  that  on  the  New  England  coast  are  of  scarlet 
color  in  imitation  of  the  seaweed,  have  that  color  exactly  because 
they  feed  on  that  seaweed,  and  that  seaweed  contains  a  pigment 
mateiial  which  becomes  dissolved  in  the  body  juices  of  the  codfish 
and  colors  all  its  tissues.  With  regard  to  the  butterfly,  we  have 
already  pointed  out  in  these  notes  that  those  butterflies  which 
resemble  leaves  always  mimic  dead  leaves.  Most  of  their  exist- 
ence, however,  is  passed  at  a  time  when  the  leaves  on  the  trees 
are  green  and  not  sere  and  yellow  and,  consequently,  their  sup- 
posed mimicry  of  dead  leaves,  instead  of  protection,  would 
actually  prove  a  source  of  danger  by  making  the  insect  more 
conspicuous.  Besides,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  butterfly's  color 
depends,  not  upon  its  surroundings  at  all,  but  upon  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  is  reared.  Over  and  over  again  the  colors  of 
butterflies  have  been  changed  artificially  by  simply  exposing  them 
during  early  life  to  varying  degrees  of  temperature. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  held  at  St.  Louis  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Professor  Hargitt  called  attention  to  these  facts  and  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  study  of  animal  coloration,  not  on  the  theory  that  it  has 
been  produced  by  natural  or  sexual  selection,  but  by  studying  its 
origin  in  the  chemical  and  physiological  processes  of  the  animal 
itself,  the  substances  which  it  usually  consumes  for  food,  and  the 
coloring  materials  which  by  chance  may  get  into  its  food  and 
drink.  This  line  of  observation,  with  no  teaching  except  the 
actual  facts,  will  be  much  less  romantically  interesting  than  the 
old  theory  of  protective  mimicry,  but  it  will  be  much  more  fruit- 
ful for  science ;  and,  above  all,  anything  that  is  discovered  will 
not  have  to  be  undone,  and  all  of  the  supposed  advance  made 
over  again  fifty  years  from  now  at  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
investigator's  energy,  and  also  with  the  exposure  of  supposed  sci- 
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ence  to  the  objection  of  teaching  what  it  does  not  know  for  certain 
and  proclaiming  as  truth  what  is  destined  to  refutation. 

Evolution  not  the  Origin  of  Species. — In  a  very  interesting 
article  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March,  1904,  O.  F. 
Cook,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  calls  atten- 
tion once  more  to  the  passing  of  natural  selection,  or  Darwinism, 
as  it  has  come  to  be  called,  as  a  factor  in  the  origin  of  species.  In 
denying  that  selection  has  power  to  initiate  or  actuate  develop- 
mental changes,  he  says  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  it  has  not 
profoundly  influenced  the  course  of  evolution  in  many  organic 
groups.     He  then  adds : 

"  The  hypothesis  of  selection  as  the  active  principle  or  causal  agency  of  evolu- 
tion became  illogical  and  useless  as  soon  as  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters 
was  abandoned.  The  first  idea  v^ithout  the  second  does  not  account  for  adaptations. 
The  '  selection '  of  Nageli,  Weismann,  and  other  believers,  in  a  '  determining  prin- 
ciple," or  '  hereditary  mechanism,'  of  evolution  is  a  very  weak  substitute  for  the  Dar- 
winian idea,  able  only  to  eliminate  the  hopelessly  unfit,  but  quite  without  means  of 
influencing  the  survivors.  The  recognition  of  a  continuous  and  necessary  vital  mo- 
tion permits  us  to  understand  that  the  rejection  by  the  environment  of  a  harmful 
variation  encourages  adaptation  by  accelerating  the  development  of  any  more  adaptive 
variation  which  may  appear. 

"  All  organisms  are  subject  to  selective  influence  in  the  sense  that  variations  are 
rejected  with  a  promptness  proportional  to  their  harmfulness  in  the  given  environ- 
ment, but  generally  this  leaves  a  very  wide  latitude  of  possible  changes  in  which 
selection  does  not  interfere.  The  instances  are  relatively  rare  in  which  existence 
becomes  acutely  dependent  upon  the  development  of  some  one  characteristic  or  qual- 
ity, and  such  narrow  selection  does  not  strengthen  the  type,  but  insures  and  even 
hastens  its  extinction." 

In  a  word,  the  biological  mechanism  that  has  been  supposed 
to  produce  and  strengthen  new  types,  as  far  as  our  present-day 
observation  goes,  is  found  to  produce  the  very  opposite  effect. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Cook  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  the  newer  thought  in  this  matter  will  not  prevail,  nor 
the  older  ideas  be  swept  away  for  some  time.  In  a  word,  Dar- 
winism and  the  ideas  associated  with  it  will  continue  to  influence 
this  generation  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  hamper,  not  help,  the 
development  of  biological  science.  He  says :  "  It  is  a  misfortune 
frequently  lamented  that  new  truth,  the  most  precious  attainment 
of  each  generation,  is  also  the  most  unwelcome.  We  do  not 
hasten  to  sweep  out  our  stock  of    laboriously  collected  ideas, 
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even  after  the  worthlessness  of  the  assortment  has  been  declared. 
This  conservatism  of  vested  intellectual  interests  not  only  post- 
pones the  utilization  of  the  results  of  scientific  inquiry,  but  it  has 
an  even  worse  effect  when  it  impedes  further  investigation  and 
warps  our  perception  of  facts." 

One  of  the  most  important  paragraphs  in  his  conclusion  is : 
"  Natural  selection  may  assist  in  the  segregation  of  species,  but 
it  is  not  a  factor  in  evolutionary  progress,  except  as  it  influences 
the  direction  of  vital  motion.  Specific  groups  become  diverse 
when  the  component  individuals  no  longer  share  their  variations 
through  interbreeding ;  not  because  new  characters  are  induced 
by  external  influences.  Evolutionaiy  divergence  may  take  place 
under  identical  conditions,  and  in  characters  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  environment  and  no  value  to  the  organism  except  to 
permit  the  necessary  vital  motion." 

He  had  previously  said  the  "  origin  "  of  a  species  is  not  more 
vividly  evolutionary  than  any  other  stage  in  its  history.  The 
causes  of  the  subdivision  of  species  are  not  causes  of  vital  motion; 
the  two  processes  are  quite  distinct.  The  separation  of  two  spe- 
cies is  not  a  focus  of  the  evolution  problem,  but  is  a  mere  incident 
of  developmental  histoiy.  The  undercurrent  of  all  his  thought 
is  that  species  arise  from  a  developmental  initiative  that  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  mystery  of  evolution,  and  that  seems  to  be  as 
much  of  a  naturally  inherent  quality  of  living  beings  as  any  other 
they  possess,  imparted  to  them  by  their  very  nature. 

Selenium  and  Some  Telephonic  Inventions. — Certain  German  in- 
ventors have  been  using  the  wonderful  substance  selenium,  which 
is  rather  rare,  but  resembles  sulphur  in  many  ways  and  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time,  for  some  wonderful  inventive  applications. 
Selenium  is  ordinarily  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  Under  the 
influence  of  light,  however,  it  becomes  an  excellent  conductor  of 
electricity.  Its  conductivity  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  light  shining  on  it  at  any  given  moment,  so  that  its  sensitiveness 
can  be  employed  in  many  ways  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing 
and  carrying  minute  differences  of  light  by  means  of  electrical 
waves.  Some  time  ago  we  described  its  use  in  this  department  as 
the  receiver  of  a  telephone  without  wires,  the  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  the  human  voice  being  a  ray  of  light,  the  source 
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of  whose  radiations  was  influenced  minutely  by  a  plate  of  selenium 
at  the  point  of  origin  of  the  sounds. 

This  same  principle  is  now  being  employed  for  still  further 
purposes.  Any  one  who  has  seen  an  exhibition  of  what  are 
called  Koenig's  flames,  that  is,  a  series  of  gas  flames  specially 
sensitized  to  respond  to  sound  vibrations,  will  realize  that  light 
may  be  made  to  respond  to  even  the  minutest  differences  in  sound. 
If  then  an  ordinary  photographic  film  be  exposed  to  a  focus  of 
rays  of  light  which  comes  from  a  sensitive  plane  that  is  being  in- 
fluenced by  a  musical  instrument  or  the  human  voice,  a  series  of 
lights  and  shadows  with  varying  gradations  are  produced  on  the 
film  and  may  be  fixed  by  the  ordinary  means.  If,  then,  this  film 
be  interposed  between  a  strong  ray  of  light  and  a  selenium  plate 
which  is  part  of  an  electric  circuit,  the  electric  waves  will  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  selenium  connection  just  with  the 
same  vibratory  character  and  modulation  that  was  impressed  upon 
the  photographic  film.  By  means  of  the  ordinary  receiver  of  the 
telephone,  then,  the  sounds  which  are  represented  upon  the 
photographic  film  may  be  reproduced.  In  this  way,  for  instance, 
the  voice  of  Patti,  singing  in  New  York,  might  be  reproduced  at 
a  long  distance,  or  records  of  it  might  easily  be  made  to  be  dis- 
tributed widely,  or  to  be  preserved  for  future  reference. 

This  is,  however,  not  the  only  new,  wonderful,  practical  appli- 
cation of  selenium.  A  practical  method  of  transmitting  photo- 
graphs by  telegraph  has  long  been  wanted.  Not  infrequently 
sensational  happenings  involve  people  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  a  photograph  which  the  newspapers  are  intensely  desirous 
to  get.  Even  this  problem  seems  to  promise  to  be  solved  by 
means  of  selenium.  The  photograph,  being  taken  on  a  trans- 
parent film,  has  certain  lights  and  shades  which  transmit  light 
very  differently,  and,  accordingly,  these  variations  can  be  made  to 
act  correspondingly  on  a  selenium  plate.  The  selenium  plate  will 
then  transmit  the  variations  by  means  of  the  electric  current 
which  is  variously  modified  according  to  the  light  shining  on  the 
plate  at  a  given  moment.  The  process  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  series  of  parallel  lines  drawn  close  together  which  are  vari- 
ously shaded  according  to  the  shading  of  the  original  photograph. 
In  this  way  photographs  have  now  been  sent  hundreds  of  miles. 
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For  shorter  distances  such  photographs  may  even  be  transmitted 
without  wires  over  a  ray  of  light  by  using  concentrated  sunlight 
during  the  day  or  a  strong  electric  light  at  night. 

Animal  Instinct  and  Education. — We  have  had  quite  an  ani- 
mated discussion  in  certain  periodicals  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  animals  being  taught  by  the  parent  animals,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, of  the  possibility  of  animal  education.  We  called  attention 
last  year  to  the  trend  of  thought  and  discussion  in  this  matter, 
but  another  short  review  seems  called  for.  President  Roosevelt, 
whose  experience  with  wild  animals  is,  after  all,  not  inconsidera- 
ble, has  insisted  on  his  belief  that,  on  certain  occasions,  rare  though 
they  may  be,  there  is  a  conscious  effort  of  teaching,  "  I  have  my- 
self known,"  he  says,  "  of  one  setter  dog  which  would  thrash  its 
puppy  soundly  if  the  latter  carelessly  or  stupidly  flushed  a  bird. 
Something  similar  may  occur  in  the  wild  state  among  such  intel- 
ligent beasts  as  wolves  and  foxes.  Indeed,  I  have  some  reason 
to  believe  that  with  both  of  these  animals  it  does  occur — that  is, 
that  there  is  conscious  as  well  as  unconscious  teaching  of  the 
young  in  such  matters  as  traps." 

Mr.  John  Burroughs,  the  distinguished  American  naturalist, 
has  taken  occasion  to  answer  this  note  and  some  of  the  other  re- 
cent writings  with  regard  to  animals  and  their  education  in  the 
woods.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  stories  that  are  pass- 
ing current  as  so-called  natural  history  at  the  present  moment 
indicate  a  tendency  to  draw  the  long  bow  on  the  part  of  supposed 
observers  of  nature  and  a  presumption  of  credulity  on  the  part  of 
their  readers  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  imagine  in  practical  every- 
day Americans.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  quotation  by  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs from  some  articles  appearing  in  Forest  and  Stream^  in 
which  the  writer  claims  "  that  he  has  seen  an  old  crow,  that  hur- 
riedly flew  away  from  his  cabin-door  on  his  sudden  appearance, 
return  and  beat  its  young  because  they  did  not  follow  quickly 
enough ;  he  has  seen  a  male  chewink,  while  its  mate  was  rearing 
a  second  brood,  take  the  first  brood  and  carry  them  away  to  a 
bird-resort  (he  probably  meant  to  say  to  a  bird-nursery  or  kinder- 
garten) ;  and  when  one  of  the  birds  wandered  back  to  take  one 
more  view  of  the  scenes  of  its  infancy,  he  has  seen  the  father 
pounce  upon  it,  and  give  it  a  '  severe  whipping  and  take  it  to  the 
resort  again.* 
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"  He  has  seen  swallows  teach  their  young  to  fly  by  gathering 
^them  upon  fences  and  telegraph  wires,  and  then  at  intervals  (and 
^at  the  word  of  command,  I  suppose)  launching  out  in  the  air  with 
[them,  and  swooping  and  circling  about.     He  has  seen  a  song- 
sparrow  that  came  to  his  dooryard  for  fourteen  years  (he  omitted 
I  to  say  that  he  had  branded  him  and  so  knew  his  bird)  teach  his 
^ear-old  boy  to  sing  (the  italics  are  mine).     This  hermit-inclined 
[sparrow  wanted  to  'desert  the  fields  for  a  life  in  the  woods,'  but 
[his  'wife  would  not  consent.'     Many  a  featherless  biped  has  had 
\  the  same  experience  with  his  society-spoiled  wife.     The  puzzle  is, 
how  did  this  masterly  observer  know  that  this  state  of  affairs 
existed  between  this   couple  ?     Did  the   wife   tell   him,  or   the 
[husband  ?     '  Hermit '  often  takes  his  visitors  to  a  wood-thrush's 
singing-school ;  '  as  the  birds  forget  their  lesson,  they  drop  out 
one  by  one.'  " 

But  this  is  not  all.  "  He  has  seen  an  old  rooster  teaching  a 
young  rooster  to  crow  !  At  first  the  old  rooster  crows  mostly  in 
the  morning,  but  later  in  the  season  he  crows  throughout  the  day, 
at  short  intervals,  to  show  the  young  *  the  proper  thing.'  Young 
birds  removed  out  of  hearing  will  not  learn  to  crow.  He  hears 
the  old  grouse  teaching  the  young  to  drum  in  the  fall,  though  he 
neglects  to  tell  us  that  he  has  seen  the  young  in  attendance  upon 
these  lessons.  He  has  seen  a  mother  song-sparrow  helping  her 
two-year-old  daughter  build  her  nest." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Burroughs  makes  great  fun  of  these 
supposed  wonderful  observations.  There  is  about  as  much  obser- 
vation in  them  as  of  historical  research  in  the  historical  novels 
which  are  pouring  from  the  press.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  sets 
of  books — the  fiction  nature-study  series  and  the  historical  novels 
— have  their  origin  in  the  same  desire  to  make  a  book  that  will 
sell.  When  it  comes  to  the  stories  of  animals  having  poisoned 
their  young  who  were  caught  in  traps,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
complains  that  such  stories  imply  an  appreciation  of  the  full  effect 
and  object  of  death,  as  also  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
death — that  it  brings  surcease  of  sorrow,  and  that  death  is  better 
than  captivity  for  the  young  one.  How  could  the  animal  mother 
make  so  fine  and  far-seeing  a  judgment,  wholly  out  of  the  range 
of  brute  affairs,  and  so  purely  philosophical  and  humanely  ethical  ? 
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It  violates  every  canon  of  natural  law,  which  is  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life  at  all  hazards. 

John  Ruskin  once  said  the  hardest  thing  for  the  human  mind 
is  to  see  something  and  tell  it  simply  as  it  is.  As  John  Burroughs 
says :  "  Good  observers  are  probably  about  as  rare  as  good  poets. 
Accurate  seeing — an  eye  that  takes  in  the  whole  truth,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth — how  rare  indeed  it  is !  So  few  persons  know 
or  can  tell  exactly  what  they  see ;  so  few  persons  can  draw  a 
right  inference  from  an  observed  fact ;  so  few  persons  can  keep 
from  reading  their  own  thoughts  and  preconceptions  into  what 
they  see ;  only  a  person  with  the  scientific  habit  of  mind  can  be 
trusted  to  report  things  as  they  are." 

The  whole  difficulty  in  the  present  case  is  the  reading  of 
themselves  into  animals  by  human  beings.  Animal  instinct  is  a 
very  wonderful  thing,  at  times  even  more  acute  in  its  possibilities 
and  powers  than  even  reason.  Such  as  the  instinct  of  the  animal 
is,  however,  it  is  complete  and  full  of  certain  individual  differences, 
because  some  animals  are  more  representative  of  their  species 
than  others.  Nothing  is  ever  added  to  it,  and  the  young  acquire 
the  habits  of  their  race  quite  apart  from  association  with  other 
animals  of  their  kind.  They  may  learn  a  little  quicker  by  imita- 
tion, but  that  seems  to  be  all  there  is  in  what  has  been  so  fatu- 
ously called  the  "  school  of  the  woods." 


Studies  and  Conferences* 


THE  JUBILEE  EEQUIEEMENTS. 
The  Topic. 

We  have  already  published  the  text  of  the  Pontifical  Encyclical 
announcing  the  Jubilee  of  1904 ;  and  a  summary  of  the  obligations 
and  privileges  implied  in  the  making  of  the  same  within  the  time 
to  be  specified,  outside  Rome,  by  the  Ordinaries  of  the  different 
dioceses  throughout  the  Catholic  world.  Some  explanations  in 
detail  will  prove  helpful  to  those  who  have  in  hand  the  direction 
of  the  Jubilee  exercises.  It  is  first  of  all  to  be  remembered  that 
the  Jubilee  itself,  though  an  ordinary  prerogative  exercised  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  on  occasion  of  his  accession  to  the  Papal  chair, 
is  in  the  present  case  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  homage  to  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  Mother  of  Christ.  This  means  that  all  its  acts 
are  to  be  characterized  by,  and  should  aim  at,  an  outward  ex- 
pression of  devotion  to  Mary,  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Redeemer.  Whilst  her  creation  as  the  chaste  vessel  of 
the  Incarnate  Word  must  arouse  our  gratitude  to  God  on  the  one 
hand,  it  will  stimulate,  in  the  admiration  which  we  foster  for  the 
Fairest  of  women,  a  love  of  purity  in  our  own  hearts — purity  of 
intention,  of  word  and  action,  whereby  we  attain  union  with 
Christ,  whose  beauty  is  without  blemish,  tola  pulchra  with  that 
chaste  grace  which  He  imparted  first  of  all  to  Mary. 

Those  who  would  be  well  informed  about  the  history  of 
Jubilee  Indulgences  we  refer  to  Father  Thurston's  The  Holy  Year 
of  Jubilee,  published  on  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  1900,  which  is 
not  only  an  exhaustive  account,  but  is  also  very  interestingly 
written.^ 

This  fundamental  purpose — namely,  the   honor   of  the  Ini- 

*  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  April,  1904. 

'  The  Holy  Year  of  Jubilee.  An  Account  of  the  History  and  Ceremonial  of  the 
Roman  Jubilee.  By  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.  Illustrated  from  contemporary  engrav- 
ings and  other  sources.     St.  Louis,  Mo. :  B.  Herder.     1900. 
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maculata — which  gives  a  special  character  to  the  Jubilee  exer- 
cises, should  therefore  determine  the  subject  of  the  sermons,  the 
spiritual  reading,  the  chants  and  hymns  in  the  public  service, 
which  lead  up  to  the  gaining  of  the  Indulgence. 

The  Indulgence. 

As  to  the  Indulgence  itself,  it  is  of  importance  to  remember 
the  following  points : 

1.  The  Jubilee  may  be  gained  by  every  rightly  disposed 
Catholic,  young  or  old,  sick  or  well,  cloistered  or  secular,  since 
the  prescribed  general  conditions  may  be  commuted  by  the  proper 
authorities  to  this  end. 

2.  The  time  specified  for  those  who  make  the  Jubilee  in  Rome 
expires  on  June  2d.  For  those  who  wish  to  make  it  outside  the 
city  of  Rome,  the  time  extends  to  December  8th.  But  the  works 
prescribed  are  to  be  performed  within  three  months,  to  be  specified 
by  the  Ordinary  of  each  Diocese  for  his  own  flock.  These  three 
months  need  not  follow  each  other  in  immediate  succession. 
Thus,  a  bishop  may  announce  the  Jubilee  in  his  diocese  for  the 
three  months  of  July,  August,  September ;  or  for  May,  June  and 
September,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  inconvenience  of  many  absent 
or  indisposed  during  the  hot  vacation  season ;  or  for  two  months 
and  twenty  days,  leaving  the  last  week  to  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, so  as  to  conclude  with  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, which  is  at  the  same  time  the  Patronal  Feast  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

3.  The  Indulgence  of  the  Jubilee  may  be  applied  to  the  souls 
detained  in  purgatory.  But  it  can  be  gained  only  once,  whether 
that  once  be  applied  to  the  living  or  the  dead.  (In  this  the  In- 
dulgence differs  from  the  ordinary  Jubilee,  as  also  in  the  following 
point.) 

4.  The  present  Jubilee  Indulgence  does  not  imply  a  suspen- 
sion of  other  ordinary  Indulgences,  plenary  or  partial ;  but  these 
retain  their  full  virtue. 

5.  Persons  travelling  on  land  or  sea,  and  thus  prevented  from 
making  the  exercises  in  the  prescribed  form,  time,  or  locality  of 
their  domicile,  may  gain  the  indulgences  if  they  perform  the  pre- 
scribed works  as  soon  as  they  can,  morally  speaking,  after  their 
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return  home,  or  in  the  place  and  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
temporary  domicile  where  opportunity  offers.  Hence  a  person 
may  begin  his  Jubilee  in  one  place  and  complete  it  in  another. 

The  Works  Prescribed. 

6.  The  works  prescribed  in  detail  are  : 
{a)  To  visit  a  church  ; 

{h)  To  fast  one  day  ; 

{c)  To  confess  and  communicate  worthily. 

7.  The  visit  to  the  church  designated  may  be  made  in  common 
by  a  number  of  persons,  in  procession,  or  by  the  individual  alone. 

8.  It  must  be  a  visit  specially  made  for  the  purpose.  Hence 
the  obligatory  attendance  at  Mass  will  not  suffice.  When,  owing 
to  the  crowded  condition  or  any  other  legitimate  cause,  a  person 
is  prevented  from  actually  entering  the  church,  the  Indulgence 
may  still  be  gained  by  reciting  the  necessary  prayers  at  the  door. 

The  churches  to  be  visited  are  designated  by  the  Pope.  For 
Rome,  any  one  of  the  four  great  basilicas  (St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St. 
Mary  Major,  and  St.  John  Lateran) ;  for  cities  elsewhere :  the 
Cathedral  for  those  who  live  in  the  cathedral  city  ;  in  other  locali- 
ties the  parish  church,  or  the  principal  church  of  the  place  where 
there  is  no  regular  parish  church. 

10.  Three  visits  are  prescribed.  They  may  be  made  in  one 
day ;  or  on  different  days. 

1 1 .  The  devotions  to  be  performed  in  these  visits  are  not 
defined  beyond  the  obligation  of  reciting  some  definite  (vocal) 
prayers  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  Holy  Father  ;  these  are : 
the  liberty  and  exaltation  of  Holy  Church  and  the  Apostolic  See, 
the  extirpation  of  heresies,  the  conversion  of  sinners,  the  concord 
of  Christian  princes,  the  peace  and  union  of  the  faithful,  etc.  The 
"  Our  Father "  and  "  Hail  Mary "  repeated  with  the  above 
general  intention  would  ordinarily  suffice. 

12.  The  fast  prescribed  is  a  real  fast,  without  dispensation  or 
indult  as  to  the  abstinence.  Hence  it  means  one  meal  without 
flesh  meat,  eggs  or  milk  {lacticinia),  butter,  cheese,  or  the  like. 
In  other  words :  only  fish  (sea  fruit)  and  vegetables. 

13.  In  regard  to  this  fast  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  may  be 
made  on  a  Friday  or  any  abstinence  day  such  as  the  Ember  days 
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(in  the  United  States  where  lacticinia  are  usually  permitted  on 
these  days,  except  for  this  Jubilee  fast). 

14.  The  usual  collation  outside  the  principal  meal  is  per- 
mitted (without  eggs  or  milk,  etc.,  as  above). 

15.  The  obligation  of  sacramental  Confession  and  Communion 
is  distinct  from  the  annual  or  Easter  obligation ;  but  those  who 
receive  Viaticum  may  make  it  the  fulfilment  of  the  Jubilee  condi- 
tion. 

The  Power  of  Confessors  to  Commute  Obligations  of  the 

Jubilee. 

1.  It  is  left  to  the  conscientious  discernment  of  confessors  to 
change  the  prescribed  works  of  devotion  wherever  the  circum- 
stances of  their  penitents  render  it  necessary  or  advisable.  Thus 
persons  who  are  unable  to  go  to  the  cathedral  or  parish  church, 
or  who  are  too  delicate  to  fast  or  abstain,  may  have  these  obliga- 
tions changed  into  other  acts  of  penance  or  prayer  suitable  to 
their  condition,  if  they  apply  to  the  priest  who  acts  as  their  con- 
fessor for  the  time  being. 

Children  who  have  not  made  their  First  Communion  are  of 
course  dispensed  from  the  obligation  of  receiving ;  they  are  not 
dispensed  from  the  fast  or  abstinence,  unless  the  confessor  for  good 
reasons  change  the  obligation  in  their  case  into  some  other  work 
of  piety. 

2.  The  confessor  of  a  person  in  these  cases  is  any  priest 
(enjoying  ordinary  faculties)  within  his  own  diocese  whom  the 
penitent  may  select.  This  appHes  equally  to  seculars  and  regulars. 
Cloistered  religious  may  choose  any  confessor  approved  for  their 
Order. 

3.  The  right  of  choosing  a  confessor  with  a  view  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Jubilee  obtains  only  once — namely,  for  the  confession 
by  which  a  person  intends  to  satisfy  the  obligation  for  gaining  the 
Indulgence.  This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  a  penitent  who 
has  forgotten  some  essential  of  the  confession  and  returns  to  the 
same  confessor  (or  even  another  confessor),  is  thereby  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  the  Indulgence.  The  commutation  of  works 
for  gaining  the  Jubilee  may  be  made  by  a  confessor  outside  the 
confessional,  provided  the  penitent  recurs  to  the  same  confessorj 
for  absolution. 
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4.  The  faculties  of  confessors  entitle  a  penitent  to  be  absolved 
(at  the  one  Jubilee  confession)  from  all  sins  and  irregularities, 
except  certain  cases  of  solicitation  and  such  as  have  censures 
attached  to  them  which  affect  the  external  regime  of  ecclesiastical 
government. 

5.  Confessors  have  the  faculty  of  commuting  (not  dispensing 
from)  vows,  by  substituting  some  other  obligation  for  the  specific 
vow  to  which  a  penitent  had  bound  himself  or  herself  But  this 
faculty  does  not  extend  to — 

[a)  The  vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  whether  made  in  private  or 
in  some  religious  community.  Temporary  vows  are  not  included 
in  this  exception ;  hence  a  confessor  can  commute  these. 

{b)  The  vow  of  entering  a  religious  community  whose  mem- 
bers make  solemn  vows.  A  vow  to  enter  a  convent  whose  mem- 
bers make  only  simple  vows,  is  not  included  in  this  restriction. 

{c)  The  vows  implying  a  compact  made  between  two  parties, 
and  accepted  by  a  third.  Among  these  are  classed  the  religious 
vows,  whether  perpetual  or  temporary,  of  obedience,  poverty,  etc., 
in  a  regular  community.  In  these  cases  the  subject  has  made 
the  vow  entailing  obligations  toward  others  and  accepted,  which 
bind  him  or  her  to  the  society  and  its  legitimate  superior. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  vows  made  with  a  view  to  avoid  prob- 
able sin  (called  preservatives  from  sin),  such  as  to  abstain  from 
drinking,  gambling,  etc.,  unless  they  proceeded  from  unreasonable 
scrupulosity,  should  not  be  commuted. 

6.  The  confessor  cannot  absolve  from  canonical  irregularities, 
except  such  as  have  been  incurred  through  the  secret  violation  of 
censures.  This  absolution  has  value  only  in  conscience,  or  for  the 
forum  internum. 


THE  DATE  OF  EASTER. 

(By  the  Rev.  James  H.  Day.) 

The  question  how  to  determine  the  date  of  Easter  without  the 
aid  of  a  calendar  is  asked  by  some  correspondent.  So  far  as  the 
matter  is  practical,  the  following  is  the  proper  direction. 

Easter  Sunday  is  the  Sunday  following  the  first  full  moon  that 
falls  on  or  after  March  2  ist.     If,  therefore,  the  Paschal  Moon,  for  so 
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it  is  called,  should  fall  on  March  21st,  and  the  following  day  be 
Sunday,  it  would  be  Easter  Sunday — and  the  earliest  possible 
date  of  Easter  Sunday.  If  the  Paschal  Moon  should  fall  on 
March  21st  and  the  day  be  Sunday,  it  would  not  be  Easter  Sun- 
day, but  the  next  Sunday  would. 

Should  the  full  moon  fall  on  the  20th,  it  would  not  be  the 
Paschal  Moon,  The  next  full  moon,  thirty  days  later,  would 
therefore  have  to  be  taken,  i.  e.,  the  moon  of  April  19th.  And  in 
case  April  19th  should  be  Sunday,  the  following  Sunday  must  be 
Easter  Sunday — April  26th,  the  latest  possible  date  of  Easter 
Sunday. 

The  lunar  year  is  eleven  days  shorter  than  the  solar  year. 
Therefore,  to  find  the  Paschal  Moon,  subtract  eleven  from  the  date 
of  the  Paschal  Moon  of  the  year  previous.  For  example,  the  date  of 
the  Paschal  Moon  of  1902  was  March  23d.  Subtract  eleven 
from  this  date  and  we  have  March  1 2th.  This  cannot  be  the 
Paschal  Moon,  since  the  Paschal  Moon  never  falls  earlier  than 
March  21st,  We  must,  therefore,  add  thirty  (to  get  the  date  of 
the  next  full  moon),  which  will  give  April  i  ith.  Now  April  i  ith 
of  last  year  fell  on  Saturday.  Therefore  the  day  following,  or 
April  1 2th,  was  Easter  Sunday, 

I  know  that  April  nth  was  Saturday,  either  because  I  have 
consulted  the  calendar,  or  because  I  remember  it.  But,  without 
consulting  a  calendar,  how  can  I  find  the  day  of  the  week  of  the 
Paschal  Moon  of  1904,  or  of  any  other  year?  I  answer:  By 
finding  the  Dominical  or  Sunday  Letter  of  the  year  in  question. 

The  days  of  the  week  are  denoted  by  the  first  seven  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  But  the  same  letters  do  not  denote  the  same  days 
year  after  year,  which  would  be  the  case,  however,  if  there  were 
just  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year,  or  364  days. 

The  first  day  of  January  is  denoted  by  the  letter  A,  the  second 
by  the  letter  B,  the  third  by  the  letter  C,  the  fourth  by  the 
letter  D,  the  fifth  by  the  letter  E,  the  sixth  by  the  letter  F, 
the  seventh  by  the  letter  G ;  then  returning,  A  represents  the 
8th,  etc. 

The  initial  letters  of  the  following  couplet  denote  the  first  date 
of  each  month : 


I 
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"Astra  Dabit  Dominus  Gratisque  Beabit  Egenos, 
Gratia  Christicolae  Feret  Aurea  Dona  Fideli," 

or, 

"  At  Dover  Dwells  George  Brown,  Esquire, 
Good  Carlos  Flinch  And  David  Fryer," 

Thus  A  denotes  January  ist;  D,  February  ist;  D,  March  ist; 
G,  April  1st;  B,  May  ist;  E,  June  ist;  G,  July  ist;  C,  August 
1st;  F,  September  1st;  A,  October  ist;  D,  November  ist;  F,  De- 
cember 1st. 

Now,  to  find  Dominical  or  Sunday  letter  of  any  year : 

1.  Divide  the  year  in  question  by  four. 

2.  Add  quotient,  disregarding  remainder, 

3.  Divide  sum  by  seven. 

4.  Subtract  remainder  from  2  or  9  for  the  years  between  1900 
and  2100. 

Thus  (for  this  year)  1904  divided  by  4  equals  476,  And  1904 
plus  476  equals  2380,  Divide  2380  by  7,  and  you  will  have  340 
with  o  for  a  remainder.  Now  2  minus  o  equals  2,  or  the  second 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  which  is  B,  the  Dominical  letter  for  1904. 
But  G  denotes  April  ist;  A,  April  2d;  B,  April  3d,  Easter  Sun- 
day, therefore,  will  fall  on  April  3d  this  year. 

The  lunar  circle  is  a  period  of  nineteen  years.  Every  nineteen 
years  the  Paschal  Moon,  as  also  the  other  full  moons,  will  fall  on 
the  same  day.  Get  the  dates  of  the  Paschal  full  moons  for  nine- 
teen years  consecutively,  and  you  have  the  basis  from  which  to 
find  the  Paschal  full  moon  of  any  year.  This  year's  Paschal  moon 
falls  on  March  31st.  It  will  fall  on  the  same  date  in  1923,  in  1942, 
in  1 96 1,  etc.  Last  year  it  fell  on  April  nth.  It  will  fall  on  the 
same  date  in  1922,  in  1941,  in  i960,  etc.  You  can  reckon  back- 
wards with  the  same  result.  But  when  this  period  of  nineteen 
years  extends  forward  or  back  into  another  century,  the  beginning 
of  which  is  not  a  leap  year,  because  not  divisible  by  4CXD  without 
a  remainder,  we  simply  add  one,  if  our  search  goes  forward.  This 
locates  Paschal  Moon  one  day  later.  If  our  search  goes  back, 
for  instance  from  this  century  into  the  last,  we  subtract  one.  Thus 
the  Paschal  Moon  in  1890  fell  on  April  4th,  in  1909  it  will  fall  on 
April  5th,  Find  date  of  Paschal  Moon,  then  the  Dominical  letter, 
and  Easter  Sunday  is  easy  of  determination. 
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It  may  now  be  asked :  Of  what  other  use  than  to  determine 
the  date  of  Easter  can  the  Dominical  Letter  be  ?  It  can  be  used 
also  to  find  the  day  of  the  week  of  any  event.  For  example,  the 
4th  of  July,  1976.  We  have  1976  divided  by  4  equals  494;  1976 
plus  494  equals  2470;  2470  divided  by  7  equals  352  with  6  for  a 
remainder.  Now  9  minus  6  equals  3,  or  the  third  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  which  is  C.  The  Dominical  Letter  of  the  year  1976, 
then,  will  be  C.  But  according  to  the  explanation  already  given, 
G  denotes  the  1st  day  of  July.  Now,  then,  G  denotes  July  ist; 
A,  July  2d;  B,  July  3d;  C,  July  4th.  Therefore,  as  C  is  Domin- 
ical or  Sunday  Letter  for  1976,  July  4th  of  that  year  will  be 
Sunday. 

You  will  notice  that  leap  years  have  two  Dominical  letters, 
namely,  one  from  January  i  st  to  added  day  in  February,  and  from 
February  29  to  end  of  the  year  another.  How  are  we  to  deal 
with  this  ?  For  instance,  George  Washington  was  born  Febru- 
ary 22,  1732.  On  what  day  of  the  week  was  he  bom?  We  have 
1732  divided  by  4  equals  433.  Now,  1732  plus  433  equals  2165  ; 
2165  divided  by  7  equals  309,  remainder  2.  Then  7  minus  2 
equals  5.  Therefore  the  fifth  letter,  E,  was  Dominical  in  1732, 
but  not  until  February  29.  Dividing  1732  by  4  we  get  the 
additional  day  of  that  leap  year  before  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
year.  This  gives  us  2  for  a  remainder.  But  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  date  in  question  is  anterior  to  February  29,  our  remainder 
to  be  subtracted  from  7  must  be  one  less,  or  i.  Now,  i  from  7 
is  6,  which  means  that  the  sixth  letter,  or  F,  is  the  Dominical 
letter.  Now,  then,  D  denotes  ist  of  February;  E,  2d  of  Febru- 
ary ;  F,  3d  of  February.  If  F  denotes  Sunday,  D  denotes  Friday, 
and  three  weeks  from  the  first  of  February  would  be  the  22d  of  j 
February,  and  Friday.  Therefore  George  Washington  was  bom' 
on  Friday. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  reason  of  our  process  of 
division,  addition,  and  subtraction  : 

I.  We  divide  the  year  in  question  by  four  to  account  for  the] 
leap  years,  since  each  leap  year  gives  us  one  more  day  in  addition] 
to  one  day  over  an  even  number  of  weeks  in  the  year.     The  re- 
mainder is  disregarded,  because  it  is  the  fraction  of  a  day,  and  will] 
be  accounted  for  when  the  next  leap  year  occurs. 
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2.  We  add  the  quotient,  because  the  year  in  question,  1732  for 
example,  represents  that  many  days  of  the  sum-total  of  one  day 
each  year  for  1,732  years,  and  the  leap  years  give  us  one  ever 
so  often. 

3.  We  divide  by  7  to  eliminate  the  weeks  and  get  our 
remainder. 

4.  We  subtract  this  remainder  from  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  to  October  15,  1582,  from  3  or  10 ;  from  Octo- 
ber 15,  1582  to  1700,  from  6  or  13;  1700  to  1800,  from  7;  from 
1800  to  1900,  from  I  or  8  ;  19CX)  to  2100,  from  2  or  9.  We  sub- 
tract from  3  or  10  because  the  year  preceding  the  Christian  era 
was  C,  or  the  third  letter  was  Dominical  Letter.  We  subtract 
from  6  or  13  from  October  15th  of  the  year  1582  to  1700  because 
by  the  correction  of  the  calendar  October  5  became  October  10, 
thus  moving  the  figures  forward  three  more  than  a  week. 
According  to  the  Gregorian  calendar  the  centurial  years  not 
divisible  by  400  are  not  leap  years.  But  when  we  divide  the  year 
of  which  we  wish  to  get  the  Dominical  Letter  by  4  we  allow  a 
leap  year  in  every  four.  Therefore  we  must  give  one  back  upon 
the  occurrence  of  the  centurial  year,  not  divisible  by  400,  and  we 
do  this  by  adding  one  to  the  number  from  which  we  subtract. 


UNIVERSALITY   (OATHOLIOITT)    AS   A  NOTE   OF   THE   TRUE 

CHURCH. 

Qu.  In  the  disputes  which  now  frequently  arise  between  Angli- 
cans and  converts  to  the  Catholic  Church  when  they  discuss  the 
Churchman' s  appeals  for  unification,  I  find  one  great  difficulty  when 
it  comes  to  answering  objections  against  what  Anglicans  call  the 
"Roman  claim  of  exclusive  Catholicity."  What  puzzles  me  is  the 
argument  commonly  adduced  by  our  apologists  for  the  maintaining 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  truly  universal.  I  am  not  at  all  in  doubt 
about  the  fact,  for  that  is  evident  to  me  from  a  hundred  coincidences 
which  produce  in  their  entirety,  or  cumulatively,  absolute  conviction  ; 
but  I  question  the  cogency  of  the  proofs  generally  brought  for  it  in 
our  catechisms,  and,  I  believe,  also  in  the  theologies. 

The  argument  is  this:  "The  Roman  Church  is  Catholic,  that  is, 
universal.      It  extends  to  every  nation  and  every  place.      It  is  not 
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national  or  limited  to  any  particular  race  or  community,  like  the 
Russian  or  Anglican  Church.  It  outnumbers  all  other  sects  that  claim 
the  name  of  Christian,  etc."  Now  I  must  confess  that  a  Christian 
who  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible  might  say  exactly  the  same 
thing.  His  creed  is  defined  by  the  teaching  of  the  Book  which  con- 
tains the  fundamental  truths  of  revelation.  He  believes  in  God, 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  Christ  the  Redeemer,  and  in 
Baptism,  and  sorrow  for  sin,  and  good  works  as  essential  for  salvation. 
By  these  truths  he  may  attain  heaven  ;  and  these  truths  he  finds  in 
the  Bible,  and  their  observance  constitutes  the  elementary  union  of 
Christians  which  make  up  the  Church. 

Now  the  Bible  is,  through  the  agency  of  Bible  societies,  spread  in 
every  land,  more  so  probably  than  the  Roman  Catholic  worship.  It 
makes  no  racial  or  national  distinctions  ;  hence  the  religion  which  it 
preaches  may  be  truly  called  universal  or  Catholic. 

Yet  does  this  prove  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  which 
ignores  the  sacramental  institution  of  the  Church  or  Tradition,  is  the 
true  Christianity  ? 

Furthermore,  although  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to-day  out- 
numbers all  other  separate  Christian  denominations,  it  has  not  always 
done  so.  Arianism  may  be  cited  as  a  singular  instance  of  the  adher- 
ents of  heresy  outnumbering  the  orthodox  at  least  for  a  considerable 
time ;  and  then  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  that  note  of  univer- 
sality could  hardly  have  been  claimed  for  the  Church  in  her  swaddling 
clothes.  Yet  if  it  is  an  essential  note  of  the  true  Church,  she  should 
be  recognized  under  all  circumstances  thereby. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  in  one  sense  the  Church  is  always  universal ; 
that  is,  by  her  doctrine,  as  by  her  discipline,  she  adapts  herself  to  every 
condition  of  local  and  national  life  and  to  all  times  and  seasons  of 
rational  existence.  But  that  can  be  shown  not  only  from  experience 
demonstrating  the  vitality  of  the  Church  under  persecution,  from  her 
actual  successes  and  so  forth,  but  from  the  logic  and  harmony  of  her 
teaching,  independently  of  all  the  success  which  in  course  of  time 
furnishes  additional  proof.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  futility  of  proving 
something  by  an  assertion  which,  closely  examined,  is  no  more  proof 
for  the  universality  of  the  Church  than  for  the  universality  of  Bible 
Protestantism.     Am  I  wrong  in  this  ? 

Convert  Forever. 

Resp.  If  Catholicity  as  a  note  of  the  true  Church  be  taken  in 
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connection  with  unity  of  doctrine  and  polity  or  government,  the 
difficulty  largely  disappears,  for  the  two  qualities  cannot  be  found 
together  in  the  congregate  of  Christians  who  make  the  Bible  the 
standard  of  their  faith.  They  appeal  to  one  book,  but  they  read 
contrary  doctrines  out  of  that  book.  Hence  they  cannot  claim 
that  their  Christianity  is  universal,  because  it  is  divided. 

For  the  rest  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  conten- 
tion which  "  Convert  Forever "  puts  forth.  We  shall  have  the 
difficulty  thoroughly  discussed  in  our  next  issue ;  for  the  argu- 
ment that  the  note  of  Catholicity  of  the  Church  is  presently  in 
eclipse  has  been  put  forth  with  some  confidence  by  those  who 
expect  to  unite  the  sects  of  Christendom  without  taking  account 
of  the  Roman  Church. 


HEALTH  AND  THE    MINISTEY  OF    THE   OUP   IN    THE   HOLT 

EUOHAKIST. 

Qu.  I  have  been  referred  to  you  as  one  most  likely  to  inform 
me  of  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Church  giving  up  the  use  of  the  Com- 
munion cup  many  years  ago.  I  ask  this  merely  to  know  whether  it 
was  through  consideration  of  health,  in  part  at  least.  As  a  physician 
I  have  advocated  the  individual  cup  in  the  Protestant  Churches 
on  the  above  ground.  If  the  Catholic  Church  forbade  the  cup  on  this 
same  ground,  it  surely  reflects  much  credit  on  her  sagacity  and  foresight. 
An  answer  would  greatly  oblige  J.  A.  D. 

Resp.  The  primary  motive  in  abandoning  the  custom  of 
ministering  Holy  Communion  under  one  form  was  to  consult 
the  general  reverence  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  If  sanitary 
reasons  entered  into  the  consideration,  they  were  implied  and 
secondary.  Since  from  the  beginning  the  practical  impossibility 
of  ministering  always  under  both  forms  had  determined  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  which  regarded  the  presenting  of  the  cup  to 
the  faithful  as  non-essential,  it  was  natural  that,  with  the  growth  of 
congregations  among  whom  there  were  daily  hundreds  of  com- 
municants, the  fear  of  abuses  and  irreverences,  as  well  as  the  risk 
and  inconvenience  of  supplying  not  only  large  multitudes,  but  the 
sick  in  their  homes,  vdth  the  Sacrament  under  both  forms,  made 
the  custom  of  receiving  only  the  Sacred  Host  everywhere  general. 
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And  when  the  so-called  Calixtines  (Hussites)  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury insisted  that  this  practice  which  the  Church  had  always  toler- 
ated was  wrong  and  un-Christian,  the  Council  of  Constance  made 
a  law  by  which  Catholic  practice  became  uniform  and  obligatory 
everywhere. 

No  doubt  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  the  liturgical 
laws  of  the  Church,  even  as  was  the  case  with  the  ritual  laws  of 
the  Hebrews,  always  make  for  the  conservation  of  health  and  for 
perfection  through  abstinence  or  purification  or  other  prophylactics 
against  corruption  and  disease  of  body  and  mind.  "  Mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano  "  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  her  teaching  of 
asceticism. 


WHITSUNTIDE. 

Hit  befell  on  Whitsontide 
Early  in  a  May  morning, 

The  Sonne  up  faire  can  sh3me. 
And  the  briddis  mery  can  syng. 

—Old  Ballad. 

Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsunday  are  each  preceded  by  a  peni- 
tential season.  Christmas  is  preceded  by  Advent,  also  known  as 
Little  Lent ;  Easter  by  Lent,  and  Whitsunday  by  the  nine  days 
after  Holy  Thursday,  known  as  the  Apostles'  Fast,  \x\  memory  of 
the  Apostles,  who,  after  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  prepared  for 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  Rule  of  the  Carmelite 
Recluse  it  is  thus  called :  "  He  shall  faste  every  day  in  Lenten 
and  Advent  and  Postylls  fast,  that  is  to  say  fro  Holy  Thursday 
unto  Whitsunday."^  This  fast  of  nine  days  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  known  by  the  name  of  novena, 
and  has  been  the  origin  of  similar  novenas  or  nine  days'  devotions. 

On  the  eve  of  Epiphany,  baptism  was  administered  in  the  Ori- 
ent to  all  catechumens,  whereas  in  the  West,  i.  e.,  in  Europe, 
baptisms  were  solemnly  administered  on  Easter  eve  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  on  Whitsun  eve  in  Northern  Europe ;  for  since  it  was 
a  widespread  custom  to  baptize  by  immersion,  the  northern 
nations  deferred  the  ceremony  until  the  sunny  Whitsun  eve. 
Nevertheless,  baptisms  were  often  administered  on  any  of  these 

^  Anchoresses  of  the  West,  F.  M.  Steele,  p.  257. 
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three  eves.  Baptismal  water  was  blessed  afresh  on  Whitsun  eve. 
Struth  in  his  Manners  and  Customs,  says  :  "  Among  many  various 
ceremonies,  I  find  that  they  (in  Catholic  England)  had  one  called 
the  Font-hallowing,  which  was  performed  on  Easter  Even  and 
Whitsunday  Eve."  He  quotes  an  old  author  of  homilies :  "  In 
the  begynnyng  of  holy  chirch,  all  the  children  weren  kept  to 
be  crystened  on  thys  even,  at  the  Font-hallowing ;  but  now  for 
encheson  [occasion]  that  in  so  long  abydyng  they  might  dye 
without  crj'stendome,  therefore  holi  chirch  ordeneyth  to  crysten 
at  all  tymes  of  the  yeare  ;  save  eyght  dayes  before  the  Font-hal- 
lowing, if  it  may  savely  for  perill  of  death  and  ells  not."^ 

The  newly  baptized,  clad  in  white  and  bearing  a  lighted  taper, 
marched  as  in  triumph  to  the  church  amid  chanting  of  psalms 
and  anthems  of  joy.  The  white  robe,  symbolic  of  baptismal 
innocence,  they  were  privileged  to  wear  during  the  coming  octave. 
Should  any  of  the  newly  baptized  die  within  the  octave,  they  were 
said  to  "  die  in  white,"  in  albis  obire.  This  was  considered  a  great 
grace,  and  indeed  it  is.  The  Sunday  after  Easter  is  still  known 
as  Dominica  in  Albis,  Sunday  in  white  ;  for  it  was  the  last  day  on 
which  the  candidati,  the  white-robed,  wore  the  spotless  raiment. 
In  England  and  other  northern  countries,  where  the  baptisms 
were  deferred  until  Pentecost,  this  day  was  popularly  known  as 
Whit  Sunday  or  White  Sunday  (O.  E.,  Hwita  Sunnandaeg),  on 
account  of  the  white  robes  of  the  newly  baptized.  "  It  was  on 
Whit  Sunday,"  says  Montalembert,  "  in  the  year  of  grace  597, 
that  this  Anglo-Saxon  King  (Ethelbert)  entered  into  the  unity  of 
the  Holy  Church  of  Christ." 

The  white  robe,  symbolic  of  innocence,  is  still,  according  to 
the  prescribed  rubrics,  handed  to  the  newly  baptized.  After  the 
priest  has  anointed  the  baptized  child  or  adult  on  the  crown  of 
the  head  with  holy  chrism,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  every 
Christian  has  laid  up  for  him  a  crown  in  Heaven,  the  priest  lays  a 
white  linen  veil  or  garment  over  the  head  of  the  anointed  and 
says  :  "  Receive  this  white  garment,  and  mayest  thou  bear  it 
stainless  before  the  Judgment-seat  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so 
that  there  may  be  given  thee  life  everlasting."  This  white  cloth 
went  by  the  name  of  "  chrisom  cloth."     The  baptized  babe  was 

'Brand,  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities,  p.  160. 
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known  by  the  name  of  "  chrisom  child."  Should  it  die  within 
thirty  days  it  was  privileged  to  be  enshrouded  in  the  "  chrisom 
cloth,"  which  was  invariably  given  to  the  baptized  as  a  precious 
keepsake.  In  the  White  Pater  Noster,  a  nursery  prayer,  the 
"  chrisom  child  "  is  thus  referred  to : 

White  Pater  Noster,  St.  Peter's  brother, 

What  hast  i'  th'  t'  one  hand?     White  book  levis. 

What  hast  i'  th'  other  hand  ?     Heaven  yate  keyes. 

Open  heaven  yates  and  steyk  hell  yates  ; 

And  let  every  crysome  child  creep  to  its  own  mother, 

White  Pater  Noster.     Amen. 

The  Church  prescribes  that  at  least  one  and  no  more  than  two 
stand  as  sponsor  at  baptism  ;  if  two,  they  should  be  man  and 
woman,  exemplary  Catholics.  These  are  known  as  godfather 
and  godmother.  Hence  rose  the  word  gossip  (godsip).  "  Sip  " 
means  kith  and  kin,  relation.  Gossip  (godsip)  means  spiritual 
relations,  who  occasionally  taking  a  too  lively  interest  in  the 
family  affairs  of  their  godchildren  drew  down  discredit  on  their 
distinctive  class,  and  hence  the  present  meaning  which  attaches 
to  the  word  gossip.  It  was  customary  for  the  gossip  to  make  pres- 
ents at  the  christening  and  provide  the  godchild  with  all  neces- 
saries. First  and  foremost  among  these  presents  were  the 
Apostle  spoons.  These  spoons  contained  on  the  handle  a  figure 
of  the  Apostles  in  relief.  Hence  the  spoons  and  similar  table 
utensils  came  to  be  made  by  the  dozen.  Wealthy  "  gossips  " 
gave  golden  spoons,  and  all  twelve  of  them.  "  Gossips "  in 
middling  circumstances  were  wont  to  give  four  spoons,  probably 
in  honor  of  the  four  Evangelists,  Others  gave  only  one  spoon. 
Thus  mention  is  made  :  "  A  Spoyne  of  the  gift  of  Master  Regi- 
nold  Wolfe,  all  gylte,  with  the  picture  of  St.  John."  From  these 
golden  Apostle  spoons,  indicating  rich  relatives,  rose  the  phrase, 
as  some  maintain  :  "  To  be  born  with  a  golden  spoon  in  one's 
mouth."  Next  to  the  Apostle  spoons  was  the  candle  cup.  This 
was  the  child's  porringer.  The  presents  included  clothes  and 
articles  necessary  for  the  child's  immediate  welfare.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  formerly  the  children  invariably  received  Christian 
names  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church.  Fanciful  and  fash- 
ionable names  as  now  in  vogue  among  a  certain  class  of  Catholics 
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are  of  recent  origin.  Mixed  marriages  are  greatly  responsible 
for  them.  The  custom  of  signing  the  initials  of  one's  Christian 
name  (a  term  rapidly  becoming  meaningless)  originated  within 
the  last  generation.  It  was  a  means  adopted  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Puritans  to  obscure  the  outlandish  Biblical  names  handed 
down  by  an  ancestry  which  purposely  avoided  the  Saints'  names 
characteristic  of  Catholics  in  olden  times.  It  would  be  a  most 
praiseworthy  thing  if  Catholics  were  to  observe  the  rule  laid  down 
in  the  Ritual  of  adopting  Christian  names,  and  of  consistently 
using  them  as  a  mark  of  their  allegiance  to  Christ,  whether  in 
speaking  or  writing. 

Several  features  peculiar  to  the  celebration  of  Whit  Sunday  in 
the  churches  are  deserving  of  mention.  As  on  all  great  festivals 
the  churches  were  decorated  with  garlands  and  flowers,  banners 
and  tapestries.  The  color  of  the  day  is  scarlet,  emblematic  of 
the  fire  of  love  and  zeal  which  was  poured  forth  upon  the  Church 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  aisles  were  strewn  with  sweet- smelling 
herbs  and  grass.  Occasionally  flowers,  preferably  roses,  were  by 
some  contrivance  showered  down  upon  the  congregation  from  the 
ceiling,  in  memory  of  the  forms  of  fiery  tongues  descending  upon 
the  Apostles.  Aiming  at  realism,  and  impressing  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  the  coming  down  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  large  dove, 
carved  in  wood  and  painted,  was  suspended  with  wings  outspread 
above  the  altar. 

As  the  church  was  the  centre  of  religious  life,  so  the  church 
house  was,  in  favorable  seasons,  the  centre  of  social  life.  The 
church  house,  says  Dom  Gasquet,  was  the  parish  club  house,  the 
headquarters  of  parochial  life  and  local  self-government;  the 
place  where  the  community  would  assemble  for  business  and 
pleasure.  It  was  thus  the  focus  of  all  the  social  activity  of  the 
parish,  and  the  system  was  extending  in  influence  and  utility  up 
to  the  eve  of  the  great  religious  changes  which  put  an  end  to  the 
popular  side  of  parochial  life.^  The  festivals  of  which  the  church 
house  was  the  centre  were  commonly  denominated  "  Ales." 
Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  word,  and  after  all 
that  has  been  said,  the  Ale  simply  turns  out  to  be  what  "  Teas  " 
are  nowadays,  the  one  taking  the  place  of  the  other.     Only  after 

^  Eve  of  the  Refortnation,  Dom  Gasquet,  O.S.B.,  p.  300. 
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Vasco  da  Gama  had  discoveredthe  way  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Far  East,  and  then  not  for  many  years,  did  tea 
become  common  in  England.  Well  it  was  that  it  did,  for  the 
apostasy  of  the  northern  nations  was  followed  by  hitherto  un- 
known excesses,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  after- Reforma- 
tion period.  Remarkable  it  is  that  despite  the  hue  and  cry  of  the 
reformers  against  the  customs  of  Catholic  people  of  their  times, 
little  have  they  to  say  of  any  existing  drunkenness,  although  ale  was 
the  ordinary  drink  in  times  when  tea  and  coffee  were  unknown. 
Ale,  like  wine  in  Italy  and  France,  formed  the  staple  enjoyment, 
moderately  used,  of  holiday  gatherings.  Hence  these  gatherings 
were  straightway  called  Ales.  The  malt  or  money  to  purchase 
it  was  contributed  by  the  people  or  secured  with  the  funds  of  the 
guild.  The  ale  was  brewed  in  the  church  house,  where  were  to 
be  found  the  bakery  and  the  brewery,  kitchen  and  dining-room, 
meeting  rooms  and  ofifices.  Church  ale  was  a  generic  term. 
Ales  were  denominated  according  to  the  festivals.  Thus  there 
were  Easter  ales,  Whitsun  ales,  etc.  The  ales  were,  as  a  rule,  kept 
for  a  double  purpose,  namely,  to  amuse  the  people  and  often  also  to 
secure  funds.  The  funds  of  the  Whitsun  ale  were  destined  for 
the  poor.  The  poor  were  not  neglected  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Least  of  all  were  they  huddled  off  to  almshouses,  that  cold 
charity  of  modem  invention.  A  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century 
quoted  by  Brand,  says:  "  Mr.  A.  Wood  assures  me  that  there 
were  no  almshouses,  at  least  they  were  very  scarce,  before  the 
Reformation ;  that  one  over  against  Christ  Church,  Oxon,*  is  one 
of  the  ancientest.  In  every  church  was  a  poor  man's  box,  but  1 
never  remember  the  use  of  it ;  ^  nay,  there  was  one  at  great  inns,  as 
I  remember  it  was  before  the  wars.  These  were  the  days  when 
England  was  famous  for  the  gray  goose  quills." 

As  to  how  the  Whitsun  ale  and  church  ales  in  general  were 
conducted,  the  writer  just  quoted  says  :  "  There  were  no  Rates  for 
the  poor  in  my  grandfather's  days  ;  but  for  Kingston  St.  Michael 
(no  small  parish)  the  church  ale  of  Whitsuntide  did  the  business. 
In  every  parish  is  (or  was)  a  church  house,  to  which  belonged 
spits,  crocks,  etc.,  utensils  for  dressing  provisions.  Here  the 
housekeepers  met  and  were  merry,  and  gave  their  charity.     The 

*  Oxford.  ^  Italics  mine. 
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young  people  were  there  too,  and  had  dancing,  bowling,  shooting 
at  butts,  etc.,  the  ancients  sitting  gravely  by  and  looking  on.  All 
things  were  civil  and  without  scandal.  The  Church  ale  is 
doubtless  derived  from  the  Agapai  or  Love  Feasts,  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament."  In  this  last  statement  the  writer  errs.  The 
Church  ales  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  Agapai  as  our  teas  have. 
Both  are  natural  developments  of  social  life.  However,  he  is  an 
unbiased  witness  to  the  Whitsun  ale  as  conducted  even  after  the 
Reformation.  The  people  were  still  Catholic  at  heart.  They 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  customs  of  old.  Had  the  monarchs  of 
England  let  the  people  alone,  they  never  would  have  lost  the 
Faith.  Had  freedom  of  worship  prevailed  in  England  four  centu- 
ries ago  as  it  does  to-day,  England  would  be  no  doubt  the  leading 
Catholic  power  of  the  world.  Force  and  fraud  and  little  else  are 
writ  in  the  pages  of  the  Reformation. 

Henry  Borgmann,  C.SS.R. 
Annapolis,  Md. 


Criticisms  and  f^otes. 


THE  OAMBEIDGE  MODEKN  HISTORY.  Planned  by  the  late  Lord  Acton, 
LL.D.,  Eegius  Professor  of  Modem  History.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward, 
Litt.  D.,  G.  W.  Prothero,  Litt.  D.,  Stanley  Leatbes,  M.A.  Volume  II. 
The  Eeformation.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  (London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.)    1904.    Pp.  857. 

The  average  critic  will  be  tempted  to  review  this  volume  of  the 
Cambridge  Modern  History  in  parts.  It  is  the  work  of  thirteen 
writers,  whose  sympathies,  whilst  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  albeit 
they  describe  separately  its  different  phases,  do  not  always  run  in  a 
parallel  direction.  Lord  Acton,  who  planned  this  symposium,  be- 
lieved that  a  fairer  estimate  and  a  more  correct  perspective  of  the 
influences,  as  well  as  of  the  motives  that  shaped  them,  could  be 
obtained,  if  the  student  of  history — and  this  applies  especially  to  the 
history  which  deals  with  religious  conflicts — were  allowed  to  compare 
the  judgments  of  men  who  presented  the  facts  from  different  view- 
points of  mental  experiences.  Such  a  result,  though  desirable,  may 
of  course  be  marred  by  ihe  predominance  of  a  certain  bias  in  the 
selected  representatives  of  the  collated  views.  Whether,  or  how  far, 
such  bias  exists  in  the  present  case,  must  be  determined  by  the  ordi- 
nary standard  of  historical  or  literary  criticism.  One  cannot  forget 
that  the  motives  of  the  reformers  and  the  merits  of  the  reforms  with 
which  the  volume  deals,  have  been  subjected  to  very  opposite  criti- 
cism from  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  although  the  rancor  which 
animated  historical  polemics  in  days  following  the  conflict  itself  has 
given  way  to  the  more  judicial  temper  of  the  remote  looker-on,  the 
subject  itself  of  religion  hardly  admits  of  judgments  entirely  free 
from  sentiment.  If  Protestants  who  take  their  bias  from  Protestant 
writers  of  history  were  to  read  Catholic  histories,  they  would,  if 
otherwise  mentally  balanced,  be  disposed  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
which  lies  between  two  extreme  interpretations  of  assumed  facts.  The 
same  is  to  be  said  of  Catholics  who,  having  viewed  matters  in  the 
Church  Militant  as  partaking  exclusively  of  divine  heroism,  allow  no 
motives  to  their  opponents  which  might  justify  or  explain  either  their 
Actions  or  their  belief.  In  either  case  it  ought  to  be  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  evil  which  men  do  under  the  shadow    of  a  sacred 
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institution  does  not  reflect  its  malign  purpose  upon  that  institution,  any 
more  than  the  sincerity  and  honest  zeal  of  men  appealing  to  an  idol 
against  vice  or  misrule  might  be  claimed  to  establish  heresy  as  divinely 
approved. 

The  success  of  Lord  Acton's  plan  to  present  historical  facts  and 
the  influences  connected  with  the  so-called  religious  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  their  true  light  may  be  said  to  depend  in  the 
last  analysis  upon  the  impartiality  of  his  own  judgment  in  selecting 
the  witnesses  who  are  to  state  the  facts,  and  their  opinions  regarding 
them.  If  there  be  six  on  one  side  and  six  on  the  other  representing 
two  extremes  of  opinion  upon  the  same  facts,  the  student  may  form, 
if  he  be  willing  and  just,  an  independent  estimate.  But  it  is  evident 
that  among  twelve  or  thirteen  writers,  none  of  whom  represents  an 
extreme  opinion,  there  might  result  an  infinite  variety  of  wholly  inad- 
equate judgments  as  to  the  real  merits  of  an  issue  such  as  themes  con- 
nected with  religion  present  to  us.  As  an  article  of  devotion,  a  "  chap- 
let  "  is  a  useless  thing  to  an  atheist,  a  hateful  thing  to  a  Protestant, 
a  most  valued  thing  to  a  Catholic.  Shall  a  board  of  agnostics  pro- 
nounce justly  upon  its  worth  as  an  article  of  devotion  by  stating  that  it 
is  a  tolerable  thing  under  certain  circumstances  ? 

Of  the  writers  selected  to  pronounce  here  upon  the  merits  of  the 
conflict  between  the  Old  Church  and  the  men  who  saw  and  wished  to 
correct  abuses  in  her  fold,  there  is  one  Catholic — Dr.  F.  X.  Kraus,  of 
Munich,  now  dead.  Lord  Acton  himself  was  to  have  written  the 
chapter  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  death  prevented  this.  His 
views,  as  a  Catholic,  would  have  been  more  sympathetic,  no  doubt, 
liberal  though  he  was  ever  disposed  to  be  in  matters  of  Church  polity 
and  doctrine,  than  those  of  Professor  Laurence,  who  practically  sup- 
plies that  chapter  in  his  contribution  under  the  title.  The  Church  and 
Reform. 

To  the  Assistant  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College  (London)  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  succeeded  in  subordinating  "the  wider  interests  of 
humanity  to  the  supposed  requirements  of  religious  faith  "  (p.  688), 
and  he  sees  a  curious  likeness  '  *  between  Puritanism  in  England  and 
the  movement  of  which  Caraffa  and  Ignatius  are  the  typical  represen- 
tatives in  the  Roman  Church. ' '  He  admits  indeed  a  ' '  revival  of 
Catholic  scholarship  ' '  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  allows 
that  "  the  Jesuits  were  the  equals  in  learning  of  their  adversaries,  and 
their  educational  system  was  immeasurably  superior ' '  (fbid. )  ;  and 
again  that  whilst  Protestantism  in  Germany  was  torn  asunder  by  petty 
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feuds,  Catholicism  was  restored  "by  sheer  force  of  superior  ability 
and  unremitting  labor,  first  in  the  Rhinelands  and  then  on  the  Dan- 
ube." Nevertheless,  there  is  everywhere  the  note  of  censure,  either 
expressed  or  implied,  of  Catholic  institutions  and  efforts.  Thus  the 
"Inquisition,"  to  take  a  hackneyed  subject  of  attack  against  the 
Church,  is  an  evidence  of  the  tendency  to  persecute  "which  appeared 
in  the  Church  in  very  early  days,  but  its  lawfulness  was  always  chal- 
lenged." Professor  Laurence  is  satisfied  in  truth  that  "the  Papacy 
never  had  complete  control  of  it ;  "  but  he  tells  us,  nevertheless, 
that  it  was  the  "Roman  Inquisition"  which  "achieved  the  purpose 
of  bringing  back  the  old  intolerant  spirit  into  the  government  of  the 
Church  "  (p.  650).  His  estimate  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  tribute  to  their 
organization,  but  he  emphasizes  the  shortcomings  of  the  Society  when 
he  tells  us  that  Melchior  Cano  called  them  "the  precursors  of  Anti- 
Christ,"  and  that  St.  Charles  Borromeo  viewed  their  activity  with 
suspicion,  without  adding  that  the  fanatic  opposition  of  the  learned 
Dominican  to  the  new  Order  of  St.  Ignatius  was  condemned  as 
unjust,  even  by  Cano's  superior  and  by  John  de  la  Pena,  also  a  Domin- 
ican, who  wrote  what  must  be  taken  as  an  apology  of  his  confrere's 
unreasonable  attacks.  As  for  St.  Charles,  his  displeasure  was  at  most 
directed  only  against  certain  individuals  in  the  Order  who  mistook 
political  agitation  in  their  own  case  for  missionary  zeal.  Similarly 
does  the  author  of  this  chapter  view  as  injurious  such  Catholic  institu- 
tions as  clerical  celibacy  which  "accentuated  the  division  between 
the  Church  and  the  modern  world."  The  Index  of  Forbidden  Books 
helped,  he  thinks,  to  cut  off  the  peoples  who  continued  to  adhere  to 
the  Catholic  Church  "  from  the  culture  and  science  of  the  North" 
(p.  687). 

There  are  four  chapters  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  A.  F.  Pollard,  of 
London  University  College,  which  deal  in  particular  with  the  conflicts 
of  the  Church  in  the  social  and  national  relations  which  she  was 
obliged  to  maintain.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  author's  particular 
attitude  in  these  chapters.  Regarding  Luther's  responsibility  for  the 
uprising  of  the  peasant  classes  in  Germany,  the  author,  after  a  review 
of  the  various  interests  involved,  tells  us  that  "  his  [Luther's]  conduct 
will  always  remain  a  matter  of  controversy,  because  its  interpretation 
depends  not  so  much  upon  what  he  said  or  left  unsaid,  as  upon  the 
respective  emphasis  to  be  laid  on  the  various  things  he  said,  and  on 
the  meaning  his  words  were  likely  to  convey  to  his  readers  "  (p.  192). 
This  estimate  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  our  historian's  judgments  on  the 
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whole.  He  does  not  explicitly  pronounce  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
as  the  average  partisan  would,  though  he  sometimes  pronounces  on 
both,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  thus  far  the  student  is  left  to  con- 
jecture the  value  of  the  things  he  is  made  to  see.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  author  is  not  free  from  bias.  Is  it  lack  of  critical 
acumen  and  misconception  of  actual  facts  when  he  says  :  *  *  The  old 
error  that  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongues  were 
almost  unknown  before  the  Reformation  has  been  often  exposed,  but 
it  is  not  so  often  pointed  out  that  these  earliest  translations  were  based 
on  the  Vulgate,  and  thus  reflected  the  misconceptions  of  the  Church 
against  which  the  reformers  protested.  It  was  almost  as  important 
that  translations  into  the  vernacular  should  be  based  on  original  texts 
as  that  there  should  be  translations  at  all,  and  from  a  critical  point  of 
view  the  chief  merit  of  Luther's  version  is  that  he  sought  to  embody 
in  it  the  best  results  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholarship  "  (p.  164). 
Is  this  true  ?  The  Revised  Version  has  answered  the  question,  so  far 
as  comparison  of  the  early  English  translation  with  the  Vulgate  ren- 
dering permits,  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  beyond  this  we  know 
that  Luther  actually  mistranslated  the  original  in  different  places  in 
order  to  have  a  weapon  in  Scripture  for  his  opposition  to  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  Church.  His  insertion  of  the  word  **  allein  "  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  (Rom.  3:  28,)  his  rendering  of  ecclesia  as 
"  Gemeinde  "  Siwd  presbyferi  as  "Aelteste,"  his  exclusion  of  the 
entire  Epistle  of  St.  James,  are  very  clear  evidences  of  a  distinct  tend- 
ency to  render  the  Scriptural  text  subservient  to  his  doctrinal  aims. 

Of  Luther's  character  he  gives  us  a  significant  trait  in  the  section 
dealing  with  the  bigamy  of  Philip  of  Hesse.  Luther  had  secretly 
approved  of  the  unprincipled  Landgrave's  pretended  divorce,  and 
"wished  to  brazen  the  matter  out  with  a  lie"  in  case  his  approval 
should  become  public,  as  it  surely  would.  "The  secret  *Yea,'  he 
blasphemously  wrote,  must  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  Church,  remain  a 
public  *  nay.'  "  So  far  our  historian  is  candid,  but  it  is  hardly  pardon- 
able in  an  historian  who  pretends  to  be  unbiased  when,  speaking  of  this 
episode  of  the  Reformer's  and  his  princely  friend's  conduct,  he  tells 
us :  '•  The  same  idea  had  occurred  before  to  Clement  VII ;  a  previous 
Pope  had  licensed  bigamy  in  the  case  of  Henry  IV  of  Castile. ' '  This 
reads  as  if  Professor  Pollard  intended  to  couple  Clement  VII  (of  which 
name  there  was  an  anti-pope  at  the  time  of  Henry  III  of  Castile) 
with  the  fickle  and  profligate  Henry  IV  of  Castile.  If  he  refers  to 
Clement  VII's  action  with  regard  to  Henry  VIII  of  England,  his  allu- 
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sion  rests  upon  a  false  reading  of  historical  documents,  as  Father 
Herbet  Thurston  shows  in  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  current 
number  of  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review.  As  for  Henry 
of  Castile,  we  should  like  to  see  proof  of  the  statement  that  "  a  previous 
pope  "  sanctioned  bigamy  in  his  case. 

If  our  criticism  thus  far  has  suggested  the  impossibility  of  taking 
the  Cambridge  History  of  the  Reformation  for  a  strictly  unbiased 
presentation  of  the  subject,  we  must  record  a  decided  exception  in 
the  case  of  Professor  James  Gairdner,  who  deals  with  the  subject  of 
Henry  VIII.  Not  only  is  he  entirely  qualified,  as  is  the  case  of  the 
other  writers,  to  view  the  facts  in  their  connection,  but  his  soundings 
of  the  motives  and  the  mutual  bearings  of  the  agencies  at  work  are  so 
free  from  all  suspicion  of  unfairness,  that  a  better  judge  could  not  have 
been  selected  to  do  justice  to  the  actors  involved  in  the  history  of  the 
early  English  reform  movement.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  seen 
the  same  author's  History  of  the  English  Church  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury from  Henry  VIII  to  Mary  need  not  be  assured  of  the  impartial 
methods  adopted  here  to  give  a  correct  portrait  of  the  English  monarch 
to  whose  libertine  desires  the  national  Church  owes  its  origin  and 
abnormal  life.  Of  Wolsey  he  gives  a  splendid  portrait,  "  with  nothing 
mean  or  sordid  in  his  character. ' '  His  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
may  be  summed  up  in  these  words  :  "A  true  saint  without  a  touch  of 
austerity,  save  that  which  he  practised  on  himself  in  secret,  he  lived 
in  the  world  as  one  who  understood  it  perfectly,  with  a  breadth  of 
view  and  an  innate  cheerfulness  of  temper  which  no  external  terrors 
could  depress  "  (p.  443).  To  Henry  VIII  himself  the  author  by  no 
means  denies  the  ability  of  a  great  monarch,  whose  course  was  simply 
misdirected  by  passion  and  selfishness.  What  Gairdner  says  of  the 
translations  of  the  Bible  before  and  under  Henry  gives  a  correct  view 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the  versions  in  the  vernacular. 
She  did  not  wish  to  have  the  truth  of  Holy  Writ  perverted  and  mis- 
construed. "This  was  the  feeling  which  inspired  the  constitution  of 
Archbishop  Arundel  in  1408,  forbidding  the  use  of  any  translation 
which  had  not  been  approved  by  the  diocesan  of  the  place  or  by  some 
provincial  council"  (p.  464).  Speaking  of  Tyndale's  version,  de- 
nounced as  erroneous  and  heretical  by  the  Catholic  authorities,  the 
author  deems  it  just  to  remark  that  "  no  doubt  the  language  in  many 
parts  tended  to  discredit  Church  authority," — which  is  perfectly  true, 
but  rarely  admitted  by  the  defenders  of  the  popular  English  Bible. 

Among  the  other  writers  in  this  volume  special  mention  deserves 
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to  be  made  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Glasgow,  who  has  the  chapter  entitled 
"Luther,"  and  a  brief  summary  of  events  dealing  with  the  Refor- 
mation in  Poland.  His  portraiture  of  Luther  is  that  of  an  earnest 
admirer,  although  he  allows  for  shortcomings  such  as  are  usually 
emphasized  by  those  who  denounce  the  Reformer  as  incapable  of 
sincerity.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  volume,  we  gladly  recognize 
certain  statements  which  on  the  whole  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
Catholic  side  when  attacks  are  made  upon  the  Church  for  her  supposed 
hostile  attitude  to  Bible  study.  Staupitz,  the  Vicar  General  of  the 
Order  to  which  Luther  belonged,  "advised  him  to  study  the  Bible" 
(p.  115).  "Luther  never  knew  much  Hebrew,"  at  least  before  he 
turned  reformer.  How  much  he  acquired  later  on  to  enable  him  to 
translate  from  the  ' '  original ' '  we  must  conjecture.  These  and  similar 
utterances  coming  from  a  distinctly  non-Catholic  source  establish  some 
precedent  for  the  objections  which  Catholics  urge  against  what  is  re- 
garded as  popular  history. 

We  cannot  dwell  here  in  particular  upon  Professor  Tilley's  treat- 
ment of  the  Reformation  in  France,  or  that  in  Switzerland  by  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Whitney.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  follow  the  general 
trend  of  the  above-mentioned  writers  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Gairdner,  whose  impartiality  is  manifest.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  remaining  authors,  although  their  special  topics  render  their  views 
of  less  importance  from  the  religious  standpoint.  Professor  Leathes 
has  two  chapters  on  "  Hapsburg  and  Valois  ;"  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Fair- 
bairn,  two  on  "Calvin"  and  the  "Tendencies  of  European 
Thought"  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Professor  Collins,  of 
King's  College,  who  treats  of  the  influences  of  the  Reformation  in 
Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  as  well  as  in  Scandinavia,  keeps  his  natural 
sympathies  evidently  in  control,  especially  when  speaking  of  the 
Inquisitioft  which,  though  ostensibly  religious,  was  in  reality  fiscal. 
We  should  like  here  to  dwell  upon  the  treatment  of  Philip  and  Mary 
of  England  by  Professor  James  Bass  Mullinger,  and  upon  the  character 
of  Mary  Stuart  as  both  he  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Maitland  picture  her  in 
their  respective  parts,  but  space  forbids.  We  spoke  above  of  Pollard's 
delineation  of  the  Religious  Conflict  in  Germany ;  it  should  have 
been  added  that  he  also  has  supplied  the  chapter  on  the  Reformation 
in  England  under  Edward  VL 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  a  word  regarding  Dr.  Kraus*  introduc- 
tory chapter  upon  Medicean  Rome.  What  strikes  one  at  once  as  a 
departure  from  the  beaten  track  of  historical  judgments  resting  upon 
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the  statement  of  contemporaries,  is  his  estimate  of  Leo  X.  He  as- 
cribes his  supposed  greatness  to  the  contrast  which  his  personality 
presented  to  the  harshness  and  violence  of  his  greater  predecessor. 
He  denies  him  any  distinct  superiority  of  character  or  intellectuality 
and  even  questions  his  generosity  as  a  patron  of  the  Renaissance.  Of 
Clement  VII  he  gives  us  a  hardly  less  encouraging  picture,  describing 
him  as  a  pope  who  cared  more  for  the  interests  of  his  family  than  for 
those  of  the  Church.  These  estimates  may  be  correct,  but  they  are 
not  sufficiently  relieved,  and  minimize  the  difficulties  which  shaped  the 
actions  or  policy  of  these  two  Pontiffs.  The  reign  of  Adrian  VI,  which 
intervened  between  Leo  X  and  Clement  VII,  was  too  short  to  bear  any 
fruit,  though  Professor  Kraus  holds  that  Pontiff  to  have  been  honor- 
able, wise,  sincere  (p.  27).  That  the  administration  of  the  Church 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  needed  reform  in  head  and 
members  will  be  admitted  by  all.  But  efforts  to  bring  it  about  were 
made  and  realized  under  Allessandro  Farnese  as  Paul  III,  who  saw  on 
the  one  hand  the  inroad  of  Lutheranism,  on  the  other  the  foundation 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  the  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Paul  IV  and  Pius  V  carried  out  the  reforms  in  Italy.  Dr.  Kraus  be- 
lieves that  the  terrorism  which  this  reform  movement  begot  as  evi- 
denced in  the  Inquisition,  whilst  "stamping  out  the  sola  fides  belief, 
crushed  culture  and  intellectual  life  out  of  Italy."  Such  is  the  esti- 
mate of  a  writer  whose  magnificent  works  in  history  and  Christian  art, 
after  having  won  him  a  place  in  German  Catholic  literature,  have  been 
unable,  nevertheless,  to  free  him  from  the  imputation  of  having  made 
needless  concessions  to  those  who  on  historical  grounds  have  attacked 
the  Church.  We  regret  with  the  editors  of  the  present  volume  that 
the  bibliography  of  his  contribution  has  had  to  be  omitted.  Like  Lord 
Acton  he  was  a  man  of  vast  erudition,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
seeming  tendency  to  conciliate  anti -Catholic  criticism  of  the  Papacy. 

H. 

NEWMAN.    By  William  Barry.   (Literary  Series.)  Illustrated.  New  York: 
Oharles  Scribner's  Sons.    1904.    Pp.  225. 

Dr.  Barrj'  has  given  us  a  unique  picture  of  Newman.  It  is  in  no 
sense  conventional.  He  barely  touches  upon  those  personal  qualities 
for  which  most  of  us  love  and  revere  Newman  as  the  man  of  lofty 
spirit  who  sought  truth  simply  ;  the  generous  controversialist  who  used 
his  power  to  wither  arrogance  only  when  driven  to  defend  the  honor 
of  his  Church  ;  the  friend  who,  despite  "a  temper  imperious  and  wil- 
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ful,"  drew  to  him  the  souls  of  men  with  a  most  attaching  gentleness, 
sweetness,  singleness  of  heart  and  purpose.  Here  and  there  we  meet 
a  glimpse  of  that  passionate  instinct  of  Newman's  rare  friendships,  so 
well  symbolized  in  the  triple  heart  of  his  escutcheon  as  Cardinal,  as 
when  he  cries  out  over  Hurrell  Froude's  image,  in  death  : 

Ah  dearest !  with  a  word  he  could  dispel 

All  questioning,  and  raise 

Our  hearts  to  rapture,  whispering  all  was  well 

And  turning  prayer  to  praise. 

And  other  secrets  too  he  could  declare, 

By  patterns  all  divine. 

His  earthly  creed  retouching  here  and  there, 

And  deepening  every  line. 

But  if  Dr.  Barry  makes  mention  of  these  things,  it  is  briefly  and 
with  the  graphic  decision  of  a  writer  in  whom  intellectual  genius  predom- 
inates over  the  sentiment  of  expression.  The  early  influences  that 
directed  the  aspirations  of  Newman,  the  studies,  especially  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  which  culminated  in  the  discussions  known  as  the 
Tractarian  Movement,  his  final  conversion  with  the  sacrifices  it  en- 
tailed, which  have  been  so  eloquently  touched  upon  under  the  figment 
of  Charles  Reding,  by  the  author  of  Loss  and  Gain,  these  facts  are 
treated  in  the  book  before  us  merely  as  preliminary  statements  neces- 
sary to  a  full  comprehension  of  Newman's  character  as  a  writer,  and 
his  position  as  an  important  representative  in  the  history  of  English 
Letters. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  Dr.  Barry  attempts  to  separate 
Newman's  activity  as  a  literary  man  from  his  religious  influence.  On 
the  contrary.  He  shows  how  the  whole  strength  and  splendor  of 
Newman's  style  and  language  are  to  be  traced  to  the  fervor  of  his  con- 
victions as  one  who  sought  the  Catholic  truth.  He  makes  us  realize 
that  Newman  was  before  all  things  a  preacher  and  teacher  ;  that  he 
never  had  any  ambition  to  shine  in  literature  for  its  own  sake  ;  that 
if  he  became  "  the  leading  author  of  a  school,"  it  was  that  religion, 
not  learning,  or  art,  or  style,  as  such  might  gain  the  benefit.  The 
very  qualities  which  we  admire  in  the  classic  models,  and  for  which 
Newman's  style  is  sometimes  exclusively  praised  by  those  who  forget 
that  his  graceful  use  of  such  weapons  was  but  an  accident  to  the 
deeper  and  nobler  purpose  of  expressing  the  convictions  that  make  for 
truth  and  virtue,  as  illumined  by  Revelation,  are  secondary  aims  with 
him.     He  looked  upon   the  ideals  of  "order,  tranquillity,  popular 
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contentment,  plenty,  prosperity,  advance  in  arts  and  sciences,  litera- 
ture, refinement,  splendor,"  as  lesser  gifts  than  any  of  those  which 
come  to  us  through  religion.  The  gentleman  of  the  world  with  his 
calm  reason,  his  graceful  manner,  his  correct  speech,  was  to  him  the 
legitimate  product  of  classic  heathenism,  very  inferior  to  the  emotional 
and  inconsistent  Christian  who  bases  his  moral  action  upon  motives 
that  proceed  from  supernatural  sources  of  evidence.  And  so  Newman 
regards  literary  culture.  He  believes  that  true  excellence  in  art  is  the 
monument  not  so  much  of  skill  as  of  power;  and  power  comes  not 
from  training,  though  training  may  help  its  use,  but  from  a  divine 
grace  that  begets  an  inexpressibly  keen  conviction.  Thus  the  force 
and  surety  of  any  great  writer's  logic  may  be  "  imaged  in  the  tender- 
ness, or  energy,  or  richness  of  his  language. ' ' 

With  these  preconceptions  of  Newman's  genius  and  aim  does  Dr. 
Barry  analyze  the  Apologia  pro  vita  sua,  which  demonstrated  to  Eng- 
lish minds  its  writer's  own  love  of  truth.  He  follows  up  the  position 
thus  established  by  showing  how  Newman  set  to  work  creating  a 
method  whereby  truth  was  proved  to  be  attainable.  This  leads  our 
author  to  a  splendidly  argumentative  survey  of  his  subject's  logical 
powers  to  demonstrate  the  cogency  of  Catholic  belief,  as  set  forth  in 
the  University  Sermons  and  in  the  Grammar  of  Assent. 

From  this  Dr.  Barry  gracefully  leaps  over  into  w^hat  may  be  called 
Cardinal  Newman's  new  life.  Of  the  Grammar  of  Assent  its  writer 
had  said  "  it  is  my  last  work."  He  meant  to  remain  henceforth  a 
hermit  in  his  Oratory  at  Edgbaston.  It  was  not  to  be  quite  so.  But 
despite  his  being  forced  to  take  up  the  discussion  with  Gladstone 
regarding  the  bearing  of  the  Vatican  Decrees,  and  his  subsequent 
elevation  to  the  Cardinalate,  Newman's  "every  third  thought  had," 
as  his  biographer  expresses  it,  "  been  his  grave."  In  1865  the  death 
of  a  dear  friend  had  aroused  musings  upon  the  subject  which  he  after- 
wards cast  into  the  form  of  a  dramatic  poem.  By  accident  it  was 
found  among  his  papers  which  had  been  submitted  to  a  Father  with 
something  of  a  suggestion  to  destroy  early  useless  literary  efforts  of 
the  recluse  at  Birmingham.  Among  such  papers  was  The  Dream  of 
Gerontius,  which  Dr.  Barry  also  passes  in  principal  review,  and  likens 
to  Calderon's  Autos  Sacramentales,  at  once  an  allegory  and  an  act  of 
faith. 

With  this  our  author  sums  up  in  two  following  chapters  the  char- 
acteristics of  Newman  as  a  literary  man,  and  as  an  historical  figure, 
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assuming  its  natural  position  among  the  greatest  influences  in  English 
Letters  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  have  said,  following  Dr.  Barry,  that  Newman  had  no  ambition 
to  shine  in  literature  for  its  own  sake.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
was  not  careful  to  imitate  the  best  classical  patterns  and  to  take  great 
pains  with  everything  that  he  wrote.  Indeed  he  himself  assures  us 
of  this,  showing  that  he  fully  realized  how  valuable  is  the  correct  and 
graceful  disposition  of  thoughts  and  words  as  weapons  in  the  defence 
of  truth.  The  secret  of  good  style  is  the  intimate  conviction  and 
knowledge  which  the  speaker  has  of  the  thesis  for  which  he  pleads ; 
and  hence  our  author  in  outlining  the  figure  of  Newman  for  this  series 
of  "  Literary  Lives,"  must  necessarily  dwell  upon  those  convictions 
principally  as  giving  shape  to  the  raiment  in  which  the  possessor 
dresses  them.  "Every  day  Newman  made  a  point  of  translating  one 
English  sentence  into  Latin,"  which  language  he  wrote,  we  are  told, 
wih  ease  and  idiomatically.  His  model  was  Cicero.  Hence  his  style 
incorporates  naturally  the  Roman's  structure  of  sentence  and  period, 
the  rhythm  which  his  ear,  fastidiously  keen,  demands.  There  is  in 
Newman's  writings  the  "  leisurely  rhetoric,  the  senatorial  grace,  the 
instant  authority  "  of  the  prince  of  Latin  prose  writers.  The  French 
critic  Dimnet  likens  him  to  Bossuet,  though  Newman  is  perhaps  even 
somewhat  more  academic.  He  is  strikingly  different  from  Macaulay, 
inasmuch  as  he  lacks  the  conscious  fury  of  the  Western  Celt.  He 
employs  less  of  coloring  in  his  imagery  than  Ruskin,  less  of  sound 
than  De  Quincey  ;  in  his  spiritual  affinities  as  in  his  fortunes  and  natu- 
ral disposition  he  resembles  Fenelon  ;  and  yet  he  stands  out  in  soli- 
tary contrast  from  all  these.  He  is  inimitable,  because  he  is  so  nat- 
ural, and  nature  does  not  often  show  two  souls  alike.  As  a  teacher, 
Newman  is  the  demonstrator  of  the  idea  of  growth,  of  development 
by  the  process  of  incorporation,  in  Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline. 
His  four  great  leading  principles  are — implicit  reason,  economical 
representation,  symbolic  expression,  and  the  necessary  development 
that  goes  with  adaptation  of  faith  to  growth.  Thus  he  bridges  the 
gulf  between  reason  and  experience. 

The  sum  of  his  writings,  says  Dr.  Barry,  portray  a  man  ' '  whose 
language,  always  sincere,  was  wrought  up  little  by  little  to  a  finish  and 
a  refinement,  a  strength  and  a  subtlety,  thrown  into  the  forms  of  elo- 
quence beyond  which  no  English  writer  of  prose  has  gone.  It  had  its 
limits,  at  least  in  the  using.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  subject  and  no 
character  to  which  it  would   not  be  equal.     It  is  invariably  just, 
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tender,  penetrating,  animated,  decisive,  and  weighty.  It  is  eminently 
pure.  It  has  learned  to  smile ;  it  can  be  entertaining,  humorous, 
pleading,  indignant,  as  its  creator  wills.  It  lends  grace  and  persua- 
sive charm  to  the  most  recondite  of  arguments.  It  is  at  once  English 
of  the  centre  and  Newman's  own  style,  inimitable  because  it  is  natural. 
By  it  he  will  live  when  the  questions  upon  which  it  was  employed 
have  sunk  below  the  horizon,  or  appear  above  it  in  undreamt-of 
shapes ;  for  it  is  itself  a  thing  of  light  and  beauty,  a  treasure  from  the 
classic  past,  an  inheritance  bequeathed  to  those  peoples  and  continents 
which  shall  bear  onward  to  far-off  ages  the  language  and  literature 
that  entitle  England  to  a  place  beside  Rome  and  Hellas  in  the  world's 
chronicle. ' ' 

These  are  graceful  words  and  are  evidence  how  aptly  the  painter 
of  this  literary  portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman  has  been  chosen. 

Arthur  Waldon. 

LIFE  OF  HIS  HOLINESS  POPE  PIUS  X.  Together  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  Life  of  his  Venerable  Predecessor,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  and  a  History 
of  the  Conclave.  With  a  Preface  by  His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers.  19C4. 
Pp.  400  (illnstrated). 

SA  SAINTETE  PIE  X.  Vie  populaire  anecdotique.  Par  Enrico  Martinelli. 
Traduit  de  I'ltalien.  Paris ;  Ancienne  Maison  Ch.  Douniol  (P.  Tequi, 
29  Eue  de  Tonmon).    1904.   Pp.  64. 

PAPST  PIUS  X.  Ein  Lebensbild  des  heiligen  Vaters.  Von  Mgr.  Anton 
de  Waal,  Eector  d.  dentschen  Nationalstiftnng  von  Campo  Santo.  Mit 
Titelbild  und  107  Illustration  en,  Zweite  Auflage.  Miinchen,  Bav. : 
Allgemeine  Verlagsgesellschaft  m.  b.  H.    1904,    Pp.  198. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  a  life  of  Pius  X  at  this  stage  of  his  rule 
as  Pope  is  very  largely  a  fiction  of  enterprising  genius,  to  which  the 
bookseller  will  needs  give  his  support,  and  prominent  churchmen  will 
say  a  graceful  "Amen,"  if  they  cannot  be  induced  to  write  a  preface. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  enterprise  is  blameworthy,  since  it  searches 
out  what  is  best  in  a  good  life  and  pictures  it  in  such  colors  as  are 
likely  to  inspire  a  legitimate  confidence  in  the  future  acts  of  one  to 
whom  all  the  world  looks  up  as  to  a  leader.  Moreover,  if,  when  in 
years  to  come  the  Pontiff  shall  have  left  the  impressions  of  his  govern- 
ment as  Pope  upon  the  world  at  large  so  as  to  make  his  life  as  king  of 
the  priesthood  on  earth  a  subject  for  the  study  of  the  wise,  we  shall 
have  to  hearken  back  to  the  days  of  his  comparative  obscurity  to  make 
them  a  sort  of  groundwork  for  the  statue  that  is  really  eloquent  as  the 
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model  of  a  pontiff.  Meantime  the  "lives"  so  called  are  merely 
descriptions  of  pedestals,  although  the  inventive  genius  of  the  stone- 
cutters manages  to  give  them  prophetic  shapes  where  we  should  not 
look  for  them  if  the  things  prophesied  did  not  remind  us  of  the  things 
that  had  happened. 

Enrico  Martinelli's  Vie  anecdotique  is  a  specimen  of  the  humor 
that  derives  its  facetious  qualities  principally  from  the  label  under 
which  it  is  published.  Withal  there  are  some  pleasant  incidents 
which — even  if  they  are  not  true — are  of  the  kind  likely  to  happen  in 
the  life  of  a  genial  priest,  such  as  the  august  Pontiff  evidently  was, 
and  of  which  the  traces  remain  in  his  manner  now,  when  grave  cares 
overshadow  his  daily  life.  The  Pope's  humble  birth  and  early  con- 
nections furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  his  per- 
sonality which  the  industrious  biographer  has  collated,  and  the  unpre- 
tentious ways  of  Joseph  Sarto,  whether  we  meet  him  as  chaplain  at 
Tombolo,  or  as  cure  at  Salzano,  or  as  Vicar  General  at  Treviso,  or  as 
Bishop  at  Mantua,  or  as  Cardinal  Patriarch  at  Venice,  suggest  many 
edifying  items  which  gain  a  point  by  their  humorous  contrasts.  Thus 
we  read  that  when  Father  Sarto  had  been  elected  Bishop  of  Mantua, 
but  before  the  act  was  generally  known  or  officially  ratified,  he  under- 
took a  journey  to  Padua,  in  order  to  consult  with  his  old  patron  and 
friend,  the  Bishop  of  that  See,  about  his  prospective  duties.  The 
train  arrived  at  Padua  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  priest,  instead  of 
going  directly  to  the  Bishop's  house,  stopped  at  a  near  parish  church 
to  say  Mass.  The  pastor  of  the  place,  not  knowing  him,  asked  whence 
he  came. 

"  From  Treviso." 

"  What  office  do  you  hold  in  Treviso  ?  " 
"None." 

"  None  ?     Well,  what  do  you  do  there  ?  " 
"Nothing." 

"  But  you  must  have  some  charge,  a -parish  or  curacy  or  a  chaplaincy  ?  " 
"  No,  I  have  none." 
"  Are  you  suspended  ?  ' ' 
"No." 

"Well,  I  take  your  word  for  it,  you  look  honest;  you  can  say  Mass  once,  but 
we  must  inquire  from  your  Bishop,  whom  I  know." 

Whilst  Father  Sarto  was  vesting  for  Mass  the  pastor  instructed 
his  sacristan  to  watch  how  he  said  it  and  to  report.  The  sexton 
reported  that  the  strange  priest  was  a  very  devout  man,  as  one  could 
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easily  see  from  the  way  he  said  Mass.    So  the  pastor  took  Father  Sarto 
aside  and  said  to  him  : 

"  I  must  speak  to  your  Bishop  to  give  you  something  to  do  ;  there  is  plenty  of 
work  in  your  diocese,  and  you  ought  not  to  be  idle." 

"No,"  replied  the  stranger  from  Treviso,  "I  know  it  well;  but  the  Bishop 
could  hardly  give  me  anything  to  do." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  The  Holy  Father  is  sending  me  to  Mantua,  and  I  fancy  there  will  be  enough 
work  there  for  me,  and  that  is  out  of  the  Bishop  of  Treviso' s  jurisdiction.' ' 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  must  be  imagined. 

As  regards  the  biography  by  Monsignor  de  Waal,  we  have  no 
criticism  whatever  to  make.  He  has  brought  together  many  authen- 
tic facts  about  Joseph  Sarto' s  life,  and  they  are  marshalled  in  what 
may  be  called  historiographic  fashion,  leading  up  to  the  ceremony  of 
the  coronation  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  illustrations  and  the 
choice  typography  and  binding  of  the  slender  quarto  volume  make 
it  a  handsome  souvenir  of  any  event  connected  with  the  present  Pope's 
activity. 

The  volume  issued  by  the  Benziger  Brothers  is  much  larger,  owing 
to  the  accounts  which  refer  to  the  Life  of  Leo  XIII  and  the  transition 
period  between  his  death  and  the  election  of  the  new  Pope,  of  which 
we  have  full  details.  The  book  is  intended  chiefly  as  a  premium  for 
subscribers  to  Benziger's  popular  monthly  magazine,  which  is  making 
its  way  into  the  Catholic  family  circle  and  deserves  thus  far  every 
commendation  as  an  interesting,  up-to-date,  and  clean  vehicle  of 
intellectual  entertainment  such  as  is  needed  for  the  Catholic  home. 

LETTEES  PEOM  THE  BELOVED  OITY.    To  S.  B.  from  Philip.    Lon- 
don, New  York  and  Bombay:  Longmans,  Green  &  Oo.  1904.  Pp.134. 

Philip  writes  agreeably  for  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  look  for 
or  accept  light  on  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church.  His  book 
consists  of  fourteen  letters  addressed  from  "  the  Beloved  City,"  which 
in  this  case  stands  for  Rome,  to  a  non -Catholic  friend  in  England. 
The  writer  aims  principally  at  showing  a  way  to  a  reconciliation 
between  Englishmen  who  agree  upon  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  with  the  one  true  Church  of  Rome.  For  this  purpose  he 
avails  himself  of  the  arguments  of  David  Lewis  in  his  Rise  and  Growth 
of  the  Anglican  Schism,  of  Waterton's  Pietas  Mariana  Britannic  a,  and 
of  Fr.  Bridgett's  Our  Lady' s  Dowry.  The  fact  and  the  necessity  of 
one  fold  and  one  shepherd ;  the  fitness  of  a  single  institution  which 
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represents  the  Church  of  Christ  by  its  notes  of  unity,  holiness,  catho- 
licity and  apostolicity,  and  excludes  all  idea  of  disagreement  or  sepa- 
ration in  faith  and  discipline  ;  the  office  of  motherhood  of  that  Church 
illustrated  by  the  character  of  Mary  the  Mother  of  Christ,  whose 
special  claims  upon  England  as  "Our  Lady's  Dowry"  the  author 
dwells  upon ;  and  the  hope  of  pacification  of  hearts  and  minds 
through  her — these  are  the  topics  which  suggest  the  line  of  argument 
adopted  by  "  Philip  "  in  his  persuasive  plea.  One  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  these  letters  is  their  lack  of  formality  and  an  entire 
absence  of  that  didactic  and  argumentative  style  which  is  so  apt  to 
irritate  the  mind  unprepared  in  the  search  for  the  truth  to  disregard 
its  accidental  form.  The  style  is  simply  popular,  yet  the  absence  of 
dogmatism  does  not  create  any  suspicion  of  unseemly  compromise 
with  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Anglican  position  claiming  "Catho- 
licity ' '  is  simply  a  delusion. 

VIAJES  EN  ESPANA  Y  STTD-AMEEIOA.  Oon  el  objeto  de  conseguir 
fondos  para  la  Gapilla  Hispano-Americaiia  del  Santisimo  Sacramento  en 
la  Oatedral  de  Westminster,  Londres.  Por  el  Presbitero  Kenelm 
Vaughan.  Tomo  I.  Oon  ochenta  y  tres  illnstraciones.  New  York : 
Ohristian  Press  Association  Publishing  Company.    1904.    Pp.  346. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  does  not  know  the  temper  and  traditions 
of  Catholic  Spain  from  within  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  offering 
of  an  Expiatory  Chapel.  The  whole  value  of  life  is  summed  up  in 
our  appreciation  of  sorrow,  and  sorrow's  deepest  meaning  lies  in  its 
capacity  to  expiate  sin.  Among  the  nations  those  of  the  South  have, 
as  a  rule,  a  clearer  perception  of  this  truth  than  the  more  generally 
consistent,  because  less  sensitive,  races  of  the  North.  Hence  expia- 
tory churches  and  chapels  representing  the  work  of  reparation  are 
common  enough  in  Latin  countries,  and  when  we  find  them  in  other 
lands  they  owe  frequently  their  initiative  and  maintenance  to  the  zeal 
of  inherited  fervor  traceable  to  Italian,  French,  or  Spanish  blood. 
This  applies  in  a  measure  to  the  erection  of  la  Capilla  del  Santisimo 
Sacramento  in  the  new  Cathedral  of  Westminster.  We  believe  there 
is  some  Spanish  blood  in  the  Vaughan  family.  At  all  events,  there 
has  been  in  that  family  as  a  well-known  heirloom  the  magnificent 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  which 
revived  in  the  beautiful  life  of  Clare  Vaughan  the  spectacle  of  the 
noblest  type  of  martyrdom.  She  understood  the  secret  of  life  for 
God,  and  she  had  exhausted  all  its  virtue  into  her  own  virgin  heart 
when  she  laid  down  her  bodv  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  "a  living  sacri- 
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fice,  holy,  pleasing  to  God,  a  reasonable  service"  (Rom.  12  :  i),  in 
the  cloistered  sanctuary  of  the  Poor  Clares  at  Amiens.  She  had  learnt 
the  art  from  her  mother,  even  in  the  cradle  ;  and  we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  late  Cardinal,  her  brother,  should  share  this  sublime  under- 
standing of  the  Cross,  half-hidden  to  the  outside  world  beneath  the 
purple ;  or  that  Father  Kenelm  should  have  devoted  his  life  to  the 
same  object  of  expiation  through  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
He  had,  indeed,  taken  up  this  work  of  reparation  many  years  ago  by 
the  establishment  of  an  association,  since  then  erected  into  an  arch- 
confraternity  of  "Divine  Expiation"  under  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  mission  of  securing  the  means  by  which  to  build  a 
chapel  where  the  impulses  of  loving  worship  might  perpetuate  this 
work  of  expiation  for  centuries  to  come  rightly  fell  to  Father  Vaughan. 
It  involved  labors  in  which  the  task  of  gathering  alms  from  generous 
lovers  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  Spanish  countries  the  world  over, 
became  subordinate  (and  therefore  magnificently  successful)  to  the 
efforts  of  apostolic  zeal  by  which  the  missionary  of  Eucharistic  expia- 
tion fanned  into  living  flames  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  book  before  us  is  a  sort  of  guide  that  shows  us  whither  his 
desires  to  spread  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  to  make 
atonement  for  the  thoughtlessness  and  malice  of  men,  led  Father 
Vaughan  during  a  number  of  years.  It  tells  us  of  the  ways  he  took, 
the  persons  who  generously  seconded  his  efforts,  and  the  results  thus 
far  attained.  It  is  not  a  volume  of  which  one  might  write  a  critical 
review  ;  but  a  book  that  gives  the  editor  an  opportunity  of  directing 
his  readers  to  the  appreciation  of  nobler  enterprises  than  either  litera- 
ture or  mental  science  are  ordinarily  calculated  to  foster.  j 

PIPPO  BUONO.  A  Simple  Life  of  Saint  Philip.  With  sixty-three  illustra- 
tions. Edited  by  Ealph  Francis  Zerr,  of  the  Oratory.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  \ 
B.  Herder.    (London:  Harrison  &  Sons,  B.  P.  Laslett  &  Co.)  Pp.  197. 

There  are  few  Saints  of  whom  we  read  that  they  had  such  a  singu- 
lar attraction  for  children  as  St.  Philip.  Yet  there  has  been  no  life 
of  the  Saint  in  English  which  is  likely  to  draw  young  hearts  to  an 
understanding  of  the  secret  that  made  the  little  boys  run  after  the 
sweetly  gentle  priest  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  climb  upon  his  knees 
as  he  sat  down  in  his  cloister  garden  to  tell  them  of  the  Holy  Child. 
Father  Ralph,  as  the  author  of  this  volume  is  known  at  the  Oratory, 
the  home  in  England  of  St.  Philip,  has  accordingly  written  a  short, 
simple,  and  picturesque  life  of  the  holy  Founder,  and  affectionately 
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dedicates  it  to  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Oratory  schools.  He  calls 
the  Saint  ' '  Pippo  Buono, ' '  for  that  was  the  name  by  which  the  little 
lad  was  known  at  his  home  in  Florence,  and  though  he  became  in 
time  an  old  man,  the  name  may  rightly  be  applied  to  him  at  all  times 
because  of  the  simplicity  and  goodness  of  heart  which  made  him  a 
lover  of  children  and  beloved  by  them  as  one  of  themselves.  Father 
Kerr  would  have  him  known  everywhere  ;  and  "it  is  only  by  think- 
ing and  thinking  about  a  saint  that  we  can  get  to  know  him,  and 
make  him  such  a  part  of  our  lives  that  we  naturally  turn  to  him  when 
we  want  help,  try  to  do  as  he  would  have  us  do,  and  love  every  word 
he  said,  and  everything  he  did." 

Yes,  these  are  the  books  that  educate  ;  may  we  soon  have  more  of 
them  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  use  this  life  to  teach  the  young  to  love,  as 
the  Roman  boys  three  hundred  years  ago  loved  him,  the  Saint  who 
did  so  much  to  make  holiness  attractive  to  young  and  old.  His  feast 
is  not  far  off,  and  ''  Pippo  Buono  "  will  be  a  good  reminder  of  what 
the  feasts  of  our  saints  are  meant  to  cultivate. 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  regarding  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  likely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating  and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them,  since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Azalim:  *' Mark  Ash  ton."  Page,  worship  are  not  too  hideous,  yet 
^1.50.  Jezebel  does  not  belong  to  her 
A  romance  of  the  court  of  century,  but  rather  to  that  of  the 
Ahab,  representing  Jezebel  as  "paper"  upon  which  the  love- 
secretly  married  to  a  recreant  letters  of  the  story  are  written, 
Nazarite,  the  brother-in-law  of  and  the  entire  story  betrays  lack 
Elijah.     The  descriptions  of  Baal  of  imagination. 
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Bright  Face  of  Danger  :  Robert 
Neilsen Stephens.  Page.  ;^i.5o. 

Henry  IV  is  omitted  from 
all  the  scenes  of  this  story  of  his 
reign.  It  relates  the  actions  of  a 
young  man  who,  going  forth  from 
his  father's  house  a  most  extra- 
ordinary fool,  disobeys  all  the  good 
advice  given  him,  but  returns  in  a 
few  weeks,  having  proved  his 
bravery  and  found  a  beautiful  and 
virtuous  wife.  He  is  the  son  of 
the  Sieur  de  la  Tournoire,  hero  of 
one  of  the  author's  earlier  novels. 

By  the  Good  Sainte  Anne :  Anna 
Chapin  Ray.     Little.     $1.50. 

A  Protestant  American  girl 
staying  near  the  shrine  of  St. 
Anne  de  Beaupre,  finds  the  place 
dull,  and  laughingly  says  that 
she  will  ask  the  Saint  to  work  a 
miracle  and  give  her  some  ex- 
citement. The  excitement  comes 
in  a  series  of  adventures  through 
which  she  is  made  happy,  and  the 
reader  is  amused  by  her  encoun- 
ters with  an  Englishman  and  two 
Canadians.  The  author  intro- 
duces a  few  serious  words  about 
the  shrine  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  girl's  innocent  levity. 

Cadets    of  Gascony :    Burton  F. 
Stevenson.    Lippincott.     $1.50. 

Two  stories  of  France  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  They  are 
of  the  Weyman  type,  and  good  of 
their  kind. 

Commuters:  Albert  Bigelow 
Payne.    J.  F.   Taylor.     $1.50. 

A  half  serious,  half  comic 
account  of  the  small  vexations 
attendant  upon  the  efforts  of  a 
small  family  to  establish  itself  in  a 
modest   home  near  the  city,  but 


in  the  country.  Their  health  and 
comfort  suffered  from  capricious 
strikes  among  the  workmen,  and 
the  author  sharply  criticizes  the 
trade  unions. 

Darrow  Enigma  :  M  e  1  v  i  1  L. 
Severy .     Dodd.     ^1.50. 

An  old  man  is  mysteriously 
murdered  while  sitting  in  a  dark 
room  with  five  persons,  besides 
his  daughter,  and  the  story  tells 
of  the  ingenious  ways  by  which 
an  amateur  detective  discovers  the 
man  who  had  vainly  crossed  the 
ocean  to  commit  the  crime,  and, 
later,  the  needy  rascal  who  was 
the  real  murderer. 

Daughters  of  the  Horse  Leech: 
Margaret  Doyle  Jackson. 
HoughtoTi .     $1.50. 

One  of  the  * '  daughters  ' '  is 
an  extravagant  girl  of  good  prin- 
ciples, the  other  is  a  wife  who 
ruins  her  husband  financially,  and 
whose  own  ruin  and  death  come 
to  pass  through  her  greediness  for 
money  and  admiration.  The 
morality  in  certain  outer  circles  of 
New  York  society  is  pictured  as 
very  low. 

Day  of  the  Dog:  George  Barr 
McCutcheon .  Dodd.  $1.50. 
An  amusing  tale  of  a  lawyer 
whom  a  bull- dog  keeps  sitting  on 
a  high  beam  for  hours,  causing 
absurd  complications,  all  coming 
to  a  happy  end.  The  book  is  ex- 
cessively illustrated  and  decorated, 
but  is  skilfully  written. 

Dollars    and     Democracy :     Sir 

Philip  E.  Burne-Jones.      Apple- 
ton.     ;^i.5o. 

Quiet  and  well-bred  criticism 
of  the  ways,  words,  manners  and 
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customs  of  Americans  as  seen  by 
an  Englishman  during  a  long  visit 
to  this  country.  It  is  frank,  but 
not  rude. 

Fire  Bringer :  William  Vaughn 
Moody .     Houghton .     ;^  i .  i  o . 

The  Prometheus  myth,  treated 
with  great  license,  is  the  subject 
of  some  very  good  poetry,  lyric 
and  dramatic.  The  book  is  chron- 
ologically the  first  of  a  group  of 
tales,  the  second  of  which,  ' '  The 
Masque  of  Judgment,"  appeared 
last  year. 

Frontiersman :  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock.     Houghton.     $1.50. 

Seven  short  stories  of  the 
Great  Smoky  mountain  region, 
the  actors  being  eighteenth-century 
pioneers,  or  Cherokee  Indians,  or 
both.  The  foundation  of  truth  is 
material  never  before  used,  in 
correspondence  and  journals  of  thp 
time  and  in  newly  discovered  or 
newly  explained  Indian  relics,  and 
the  volume  is  instructive,  although 
written  only  to  amuse. 

He  that  Eateth  Bread  with  Me  : 
J.  F.  Mitchell  Keays.  McClure. 
<;i.5o. 

.\  wife  divorced  by  her  hus- 
band in  order  that  he  may  marry 
an  evil  woman,  astonishes  her  ac- 
quaintances by  behaving  decently, 
and  refusing  to  marry  any  one 
else,  and  astonishes  her  husband 
when  he  would  return  to  her  by 
bidding  him  to  be  faithful  to  his 
second  matrimonial  partner.  A 
merciful  express  train  disposes  of 
the  superfluous  lady,  and  the 
frightfully  talkative  niece  of  the 
heroine  marries  the  man  who  was 
most   eager    to  marry    her    aunt. 


Superficially  the  book  is  written 
against  divorce  ;  substantially,  it 
is  unwholesome  in  detail  and  sug- 
gestion. 

High    Noon :    Alice   Brown. 

Houghton.     $1.50. 

Short  stories,  cleverly 
wrought,  each  with  a  sharp  crisis, 
to  which  all  the  events  inevitably 
lead.  The  trait  distinguishing 
them  from  the  mass  of  short 
stories  is  their  equal  freedom  from 
the  petty  spite  that  lays  stress  upon 
ugliness  or  evil  of  any  sort,  and 
from  mawkish  sweetness. 

How  Tyson  Came  Home :  William 
H.  Rideing.     Lane.    $1.50. 

An  Englishman  having  made 
his  fortune  in  the  United  States, 
returns  home  to  search  for  the 
sister  from  whom  he  has  heard 
nothing  since  his  departure.  He 
has  the  ordinary  experience  of  the 
rich  foreigner  who  falls  among 
clever  but  poor  men,  and  he  comes 
perilously  near  marriage  to  a  girl 
whose  unspoken  affection  for  him 
vanishes  when  she  discovers  that 
a  lady's  maid,  betrayed  by  one  of 
her  kinsmen,  is  the  missing  sister. 
Tyson  returns  to  the  West  to 
marry  a  clever,  educated  Ameri- 
can, with  a  vocabulary  that  no 
cowboy  would  voluntarily  use  in 
a  woman's  presence. 

I :  In  Which  a  Woman  Tells  the 
Truth  about  Herself.  Anony- 
mous.    Apple  ton .    $1.50. 

The  narrator  first  describes 
the  arts  by  which  she  made  herself 
lovely  and  attractive,  first  to  gain 
a  husband,  and  afterwards  to  win 
a  millionaire's  favor  for  him,  and 
then  she  tells  of  the  devices  by 
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which  the  millionaire  endeavored 
to  win  her  affection,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  thwarted 
by  an  impossible  doctor.  The 
evil  in  the  book  is  hardly  tangi- 
ble, but  it  is  pervasive  in  spite  of 
some  three  pages  of  plain  truth  in 
regard  to  the  arts  of  dress  and  de- 
meanor as  practised  by  some  of 
the  nominally  modest. 

In  the  Bishop's  Carriage  :  Miriam 
Michelson .     Bobbs.     $1.50. 

The  story  is  told  by  a  woman 
who,  beginning  as  the  companion 
of  a  burglar  and  a  thief  on  her 
own  account,  becomes  a  success- 
ful actress  as  soon  as  an  oppor- 
tunity is  open  to  her,  uses  her 
thievish  genius  to  steal  a  document 
necessary  to  the  success  of  her 
manager,  and  is  promptly  married 
by  him.  The  bishop  is  the  victim 
of  a  series  of  ingenious  frauds  and 
falsehoods  devised  by  her,  and  his 
wife  also  becomes  her  prey.  The 
machinery  of  the  story  is  ingen- 
ious, tmt  the  heroine  is  barely 
possibl '  and  the  frank  immorality 
in  the  early  chapters  and  her  open 
dishonesty  are  the  subject  of 
pages  of  silly  sentimentalism. 

John  A.  Andrew :  Henry  Green- 
leaf  Pearson.  Houghton.  2 
vols.     $5.00. 

This  ' '  Life  ' '  of  the  ' '  war 
governor ' '  of  Massachusetts  fills 
a  gap  left  in  the  biographies  of 
the  time  which  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  soldiers  and  congress- 
men, and  have  little  to  say  of  the 
State  whence  they  came.  The 
story  of  the  manner  in  which 
troops  were  collected,  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  the  President  and  the 
War  Department,  has  never  before 


been  told  in  detail,  and  is  both 
valuable  and  interesting. 

Knight  of  Columbia  :  Gen.  Charles 
King.     Hobart.     $1.50. 

Two  men  are  graduated  from 
Columbia  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil 
War  and  pass  through  it,  one,  the 
civilian,  doing  his  best  to  blacken 
the  character  of  the  other,  and  to 
injure  him  ;  the  other  serving  his 
country  first  in  the  ranks  and  later 
as  an  officer,  and  coming  at  last  to 
deserved  honor  and  liappiness. 
The  mingled  feelings  of  Northern 
men  with  Southern  interests  to 
protect,  and  the  strange  entangle- 
ments of  personal  and  military 
duty  are  the  basis  of  the  story, 
which  is  written  from  the  author's 
own  recollections. 

Nami-Ko:    Kinjuro  Tokutomi. 
Turner.     $1.50. 

The  Japanese  mother-in-law's 
right  to  divorce  her  son's  wife  is 
the  main  theme  which  this  novel 
illustrates  for  Japanese  readers, 
the  custom  having  come  into  some 
disrepute  with  the  adoption  of 
foreign  ideas.  The  men  and 
women  are  much  more  individual 
than  travellers  seem  to  find  them, 
with  much  less  ceremonious  man- 
ners and  infinitely  worse  tempers, 
and  the  book  is  worth  more  to  a 
foreigner  than  ten  volumes  of  sen- 
timent and  Japanese-English. 

Neighbor :    Nathaniel    Southgate 
Shaler.      Houghton. 

A   purely    scientific    inquiry 
into  the   relations   between    man 
and    man,   the    formation  of  the 
tribe,  the  wholesome  fostering  and    .,  I 
direction   of  sympathy  and  inci-     '  I 
dentally  of  the  negro  problem  in 
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the  United  States  and  the  rela- 
tions of  Jew  and  Gentile.  It  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  although 
here  and  there  a  phrase  reminds 
one  that  science  has  not  quite 
cleared  the  author's  mind  of  Prot- 
estant superstition  in  regard  to 
the  Church. 

Peril   of  the    Sword:  A.  F.  P. 
Harcour  t .      Caldwell.      $1.50. 

A  novel  of  the  Indian  mutiny, 
the  story  subordinated  to  the  nar- 
ration of  actual  events  and  the 
description  of  real  British  soldiers 
and  civilians.  It  is  as  full  a  his- 
tory of  the  rebellion  as  most  young 
readers  will  require. 

Rat-Trap  :  Dolf  Wyllarde.  Lane. 

$i.So. 

An  African  island  colony  is 
the  scene,  and  all  the  characters 
misbehave  themselves  and  excuse 
their  conduct  because  the  climate 
is  disagreeable,  and  the  white  in- 
habitants are  so  few  that  they  be- 
come tired  of  one  another.  Some 
passages  are  unspeakably  gross. 

Red  Leaguers :  Shan  F.  Bullock. 
McCltire.     {^^1.50. 

A  Protestant  Irish  soldier  of 
fortune  leads  a  small  company  of 
Catholics  in  the  next  Irish  uprising 
which,  according  to  him,  will  take 
place  in  a  few  years,  and  he  relates 
his  adventures  with  complete  un- 
consciousness that  he  is  mean, 
contemptible,  and  brave  only  be- 
cause he  has  not  sufficient  sense 
to  discern  a  present  danger.  The 
author  seems  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  ugly  types  possible  in  Ire- 
land. 


Robert  Cavelier :  William  Dana 
Orcutt.      Bobbs.     $1.50. 

One  sentence  suffices  to  char- 
acterize this  story  and  exhibit  the 
author's  historical,  theological 
and  canonical  knowledge.  "  I 
could  not,"  says  the  heroine's 
father,  "accept  a  Jesuit  for  my 
son-in-law."  Similar  absurdities 
are  thickly  strewn  between  the 
title  page  and  "The  Epilogue," 
which  is  unconscionably  slow  in 
coming. 

Russia  at  the  Bar  of  the  American 
People :  Isidore  Singer.  Funk. 
$\.$o  net. 

A  frank  effort  to  prejudice 
the  reader  by  an  account  of  the 
Kishinef  outbreak,  presented  in 
minute  and  horrible  detail,  but 
with  very  few  vouchers,  and  by 
similar  narratives  of  occurrences 
in  other  places. 

Strong    Mae :     S.^  R.    Crockett. 

Dodd.     $1.50. 

A  Scottish  schoclhouse  is  the 
scene  of  the  early  chapters,  with 
Roy  McCulloch  keeping  order  for 
Dora  Gracie,  the  schoolmaster's 
daughter,  who  has  taken  her 
father's  place  after  one  of  his 
pupils  has  disabled  him  by  a 
knock-down  blow.  The  author 
follows  the  lives  of  the  girl  and 
boy  until  they  unite,  in  spite  of 
rivals  and  enemies.  It  is  a  pretty 
story,  although  rather  long. 

Tomaso's  Fortune  :  Henry  Seton 
Merriman.     Scribner.    $1.50. 

A  collection  of  short  stories, 
pleasantly  written  and  clever  in 
many  ways,  but  tainted  by  occa- 
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sional  sneers  at    priests   and  the 
Church. 

Views  about  Hamlet :  Albert  H. 
Tolman .  Houghton.  $1.50 
net. 

Criticism  of  Shakespeare, 
views  of  English  orthoepy,  and 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  and  a  paper 
on  English  surnames,  occupy  this 
volume,  which  is  valuable  not 
only  to  those  who  make  specialties 
of  its  subjects,  but  to  educators 
curious  to  observe  the  methods  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  for  the 
papers  in  the  book,  although  pre- 
pared for  many  diverse  occasions, 
are  virtually  approved  by  the 
University. 

Vineyard  :    John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

Appleton.     $1.50. 

The  story  of  a  weak  man  set  to 
choose  between  a  rich  and  hysteri- 
cal girl  and  a  second,  who  is  poor 
and  pretty.  He  hesitates  long, 
and  the  latter  girl,  hesitating  also, 
at  last  rejects  him  finally,  and 
marries  a  stronger  man.  None  of 
the  personages  is  attractive,  but 
the  story  is  well  written. 

When  the  Tide  Comes  In  :  Lucy 
Meacham  Thruston.  Little. 
$1.50. 

A  tale  of  two  prolonged 
courtships  set  against  a  background 
of  small  fruit  farming  in  Virginia, 
showing  the  possibilities  of  a  strike 
among  negro  laborers  swift  to 
mingle  politics  with  the  labor 
question,  prone  to  become  mur- 
derous when  mere  abstention  from 
labor  does  not  attain  their  end, 
and  equally  prone  to  seek  their 
former  employers'  aid  in  escaping 
from  justice.       The  book  is  the 


first  study  of  this  Virginian  indus- 
try, and  it  is  a  good  story,  besides 
being  accurate  in  description. 

William  Hickling  Prescott :  Rollo 
Ogden.  Houghton.  %\.\o  net. 
This  biography  includes  very 
little  criticism  and  but  brief  ac- 
count of  the  author's  books,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  included  in  de- 
scribing the  work  done  upon  them 
in  a  given  time  and  the  methods 
by  which  it  was  accomplished. 
Prescott's  character  and  the  means 
by  which  he  improved  it  and  his 
relations  with  his  fellow-beings, 
are  the  chief  subject.  The  his- 
torian's struggle  with  his  defec- 
tive eyesight  and  his  denial  of 
self  in  favor  of  his  work  are  de- 
scribed at  length. 

Woman's  Will:     Anne  Warner. 
Little.     $1.50. 

The  courtship  of  an  Ameri- 
can widow  by  a  German,  whom 
she  dislikes  at  first,  and  whose 
English  is  very  amusing,  continues 
through  the  book,  which  is  a 
highly  agreeable  tissue  of  humor 
and  mild  satire. 

Wood  Carver  of 'Lympus :  M.  E. 
Waller.  Little.  $1.50. 
A  hopeless  cripple,  almost 
desperate  at  the  thought  of  the 
condition  to  which  an  accident 
has  reduced  him,  learns  how  to 
carve  wood,  discovers  that  he  is  a 
genius,  and  is  happy  during  his 
remaining  years  of  life.  The 
love  affair  of  the  man  to  whom 
he  owes  his  redemption  and  cer- 
tain other  courtships  are  woven 
into  the  story,  which  is  full  of 
hearty  cheerfulness  and  good  feel- 
ing. 
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Teoman:    Charles  Kennett   Bar- 
row.    Lane.     $1.50. 

There  is  more  than  one  love 
affair  among  the  young  persons  in 
the  story,  but  its  real  hero  is  the 
old  yeoman,  insistent  upon  retain- 
ing his  old  ways,  profitable  or  not, 
and  angrily  rejecting  all  pro- 
posals of  change,  especially 
those  proceeding  from  a  prosper- 
ous kinsman.  The  other  person- 
ages, county  gentry  and  rustics,  are 
well  presented,  and  the  yeoman's 
daughter  is  a  fine  creature.  A 
priest  introduced  as  tutor  to  one 
of  the  characters  is  often  addressed 
by  his  pupil  as  "  old  fellow." 

Yoke:  Elizabeth  Miller.     Bobbs. 
^1.50. 

The  aim  of  this  Egyptian  ro- 
mance is  to   show    the  Israelites 


and  the  Egyptians  as  they  ap- 
peared to  Egyptian  eyes,  and  to 
this  end  all  the  chief  characters 
are  Egyptian,  except  the  heroine, 
a  golden-haired  Hebrew.  The 
author  is  fairly  successful  in  ful- 
filling her  intention,  and  although 
some  of  her  Egyptians  are  some- 
what modern  in  thought,  parts  of 
the  book  are  highly  ingenious. 

Young  Explorers  of  the  Amazon: 
Edward  E.  Stratemeyer.     Lee. 

$1.25. 

The  four  young  travellers  of 
this  series  are  shown  a  large  part 
of  Brazil  in  this  book,  and  the 
ungainly  and  malicious  fellow- 
traveller  who  has  hitherto  vexed 
them  begins  to  reform.  The 
story  is  much  better  written  than 
its  forerunners  in  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can series. 


Literary  Cbat* 


In  view  of  the  approaching  festivities  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  of  Christ  it  is  proper  to  recall  some  of  the  works  on  the  subject 
issued  at  the  time  when  the  dogma  was  defined  by  Pius  IX.  Perhaps  the  best  trea- 
tise in  English  is  that  of  Bishop  Ullathome,  The  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Mother 
of  God  (London,  1855),  which  explains  the  dogma  and  its  motives,  and  is  written  in 
that  exquisite  style  of  devout  conviction  which  characterizes  all  the  literary  treasures 
of  that  saintly  prelate.  , 

A  treatise  (xxx — 322  pp.)  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant,  a  physician  and  convert  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  entitled  The  hnmaculate  Conception  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  of  Cod,  was  published  in  the  same  year  (1855)  by  Donahoe  of  Boston.  It 
is  an  affectionate  tribute  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  its  reasonableness,  its  proofs  from  Scripture,  from  the  tradition  of 
ancient  liturgies,  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  the  teaching  of  St.  Bernard,  St.  Thomas 
of  Aquin,  and  others  on  the  subject,  and  the  answers  to  objections  made  against  the 
Dogma. 
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The  Sadliers  published  simultaneously  (1855)  the  Polemical  Treatise  on  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  by  Cardinal  Lambruschini,  together  with  an  historical  summary 
of  the  doctrine  in  past  ages,  by  Father  Felix,  S.J.  The  translation  was  made  from 
the  French  version,  by  Mrs.  Sadlier  with  the  assistance  of  a  priest  who  translated  the 
Latin  documents.  This  volume  also  contains  Cardinal  Wiseman's  historic  Pastoral 
on  the  declaration  of  the  Dogma. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Pius  IX  was  in  exile  at  Gaeta  when  he  addressed 
the  Catholic  world  on  the  proposed  dogmatic  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. The  London  Times  wrote  of  him  on  that  occasion  :  "  It  is  a  matter  of  history, 
however  singular  and  unwelcome  such  an  assertion  may  sound,  that  in  the  very  hour 
of  his  flight  and  fall,  Pius  IX  was  and  is  more  entirely  Pope  and  head  of  the  Latin 
Church  than  many  hundreds  of  his  predecessors  have  been  amid  the  splendors  of 
the  Lateran.  Personally  the  deposed  Pope  has  exhibited  to  the  world  no  small 
share  of  Evangelical  virtues  ;  and  though  his  political  abilities  proved  inadequate  to 
execute  the  moderate  reforms  he  had  entered  on,  from  the  unworthiness  of  his  sub- 
jects and  the  infelicity  of  the  times,  yet  the  apparition  of  so  benignant  and  conscien- 
tious a  man  on  the  Papal  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  Europe,  has  forcibly 
struck  the  imagination  and  won  the  affection  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  population 
of  Europe. " 


The  same  year  the  late  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop,  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe, 
then  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Baltimore,  raised  his  voice  in  protest  against  the  Papal 
Definition.  He  was  sure  that  American  Roman  Catholics  would  not  accept  the 
declaration  of  the  Pope ;  they  were  not  ultramontane,  but  animated  by  the  Gallican 
spirit  of  independence,  and  they  would  "  reject  with  professions  of  abhorrence  "  the 
innovation  by  which  a  Pope  "  without  the  formal  sanction  of  an  Ecumenical  Council 
ventured  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  defining  such  a  dogma."  He  felt  confident  that 
the  decision  of  Pius  IX  would  soon  be  regarded  by  all  sober  Catholics  in  this  country 
*'  as  a  nullity."  To  enforce  this  conviction  he  undertook  to  translate  from  the  French 
a  portion  of  a  book  published  by  the  Abbe  Laborde,  in  which  the  latter  had  at- 
tempted to  prove  The  Impossibility  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  as  an  article  of  faith. 
Mr.  Coxe  had  scented  the  carrion  and  after  feasting  upon  it  resolved  to  spread  the 
remains  for  the  delectation  of  like  tastes.  The  book  is  forgotten,  and  it  is  only  as  a 
proof  of  the  idleness  of  the  author's  prophecies  that  we  recall  it  now  in  face  of  the 
universal  acclaim  which  the  Catholic  Church  makes  in  behalf  of  a  doctrine  which 
fosters  the  noblest  aspirations  of  our  nature,  and  is  a  pledge  of  purity  in  the  heart, 
the  family,  and  society. 


In  answer  to  the  futile  statement  that  Pius  IX  violated  Catholic  traditions  by 
attempting  to  define  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  without  the  voice  of 
the  Episcopate  in  Ecumenical  Council,  we  have  the  facts  as  related  by  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  who  was  present  in  Rome  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the  solemn  defi- 
nition. "The  Pope  had  written  from  Gaeta  to  ascertain  the  belief  of  the  Episcopate 
on  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  on  the  expediency  of  defining  it.  Six  hundred 
and  ten  letters  from  Catholic  Bishops  came  in  answer  to  the  Pope's  appeal.  All 
expressed  belief  in  the  doctrine,  only  four  opposed  its  definition.     Fifty-two  doubted 
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its  opportuneness.      Petitions  for  the  definition — which  filled  nine  volumes — came 
from  all  parts  of  the  world."     \Life  of  Cardinal  Wisematiy  Vol.  II.,  p.  108.) 


Readers  of  French  will  appreciate  a  work  by  Mgr.  J.  B.  Malou,  late  Bishop  of 
Bruges,  L^ hnmaculee  Conception  de  la  B.  V.  Marie  consideree  comme  dogme  de  foi. 
It  is  in  two  volumes,  published  at  Brussels  shortly  after  the  definition.  The  same 
author  also  wrote  a  volume  on  the  Iconography  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in 
which  he  makes  interesting  researches  touching  the  pictorial  representations  of  the 
Dogma  from  the  earliest  times  to  our  own.  Unfortunately  the  work  lacks  illustra- 
tions. 


The  theologian  who  is  in  search  of  works  on  the  Immaculate  Conception  will 
naturally  go  back  to  Carlo  Passaglias  monumental  work,  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
published  at  Naples  the  year  after  the  definition  of  the  Dogma.  Others  have  closely 
followed  in  the  traces  of  the  great  Jesuit ;  so  Comoldi,  S.J.,  and  Aloys.  Vaccari  in 
his  volume  De  Corporea  Assumptione  B.   V.  M.  in  Caelum. 


In  a  recent  article  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Ideal  College  "  the  writer  commented 
upon  the  desirability  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of  manly  independence  among  students. 
He  instanced  the  Rugby  system  pictured  by  Thomas  Hughes  in  his  Tom  Brown  as 
illustrative  of  excellent  results,  and  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  having  the  discipline 
of  the  College  presided  over  or  controlled  by  a  priest  of  broad  and  gently  firm  char- 
acter, who  could  sympathize  with  the  students  and  by  winning  their  affection  direct 
them  along  the  lines  of  right  conduct. 

None  will  question  the  beneficent  influence  of  a  certain  freedom  under  the 
paternal  watchfulness  of  a  superioi  who  substitutes  the  love  of  a  conscientious  parent 
for  the  "  espionage"  system  of  a  prefect  performing  the  task  of  headmaster  from  a 
sheer  sense  of  duty.  In  many  of  our  colleges,  controlled  by  Religious,  the  paternal 
direction  which  favors  the  development  of  character  under  a  system  of  honor  recom- 
mendation is  carried  out,  and  where  that  system  does  not  suffer  from  a  desire  to  hold 
the  pupils  for  their  money's  worth,  it  is  necesisarily  successful. 


But  it  would  be  a  gross  mistake  to  apply  the  system  of  training  suggested  for  a 
secular  boys'  school  or  boarding  college,  to  schools  for  children  or  in  most  cases  even 
to  those  for  grown-up  girls.  A  boy's  character  is  mostly  formed — so  far  as  its  bent 
and  quality  are  concerned — at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  After  that  you  may 
lead  him  or  you  may  drive  him,  you  cannot  form  him  or  transform  him,  unless  in  so 
far  as  his  nature  is  capable  of  being  altered  by  reflection.  With  the  child,  or  with 
the  girl  whose  development  takes  place  mainly  through  the  channel  of  the  heart,  the 
case  is  different.  We  have  before  us  a  small  volume  recently  published,  De  la  Direc- 
tion des  Enfants,  by  a  French  priest  who  has  for  many  years  had  the  charge  of  an  edu- 
cational establishment  for  children.  He  advocates  a  system  of  spiritual  training  for  the 
young  which  admirably  approves  itself  by  the  reasons  he  assigns  and  by  the  results 
which  it  has  produced  under  his  own  eyes.  That  system  takes  for  its  central  aim  the 
habit  of  self-control  cultivated  with  unrelenting  perseverance  by  definitely  though 
gently  enforced  practices  of  piety.  No  liberty  of  choice  in  the  work  of  self-conquest, 
because  it  is  a  necessity  for  ultimate  happiness  and  the  right  use  of  freedom  ;  nor  in 
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the  selection  of  the  methods,  because  the  child  can  be  no  judge  of  what  is  of  use  and 
benefit  to  its  character.  But  the  object  of  the  warfare  with  self,  which  is  forced  on 
the  young  mind  and  will,  is  liberty  and  its  full  enjoyment  when  the  right  use  of  it 
has  become  a  fixed  habit.  That  ought  to  be  invariably  the  first  stage  in  the  child's 
education.  When  that  stage  has  reached  its  period,  then  the  "honor"  and  "  free- 
dom" and  "  not  too  much  piety  "  system  will  be  the  testing  of  the  good  boy  and 
the  last  resort  for  the  improvement  of  the  spoiled  boy  ;  whereas  for  the  girl,  if  she 
have  the  habit  of  good,  she  will  seek  the  privilege  of  cultivating  it  by  the  very  appro- 
bation of  her  heart ;  and  if  she  have  not  that  habit,  liberty  will  make  her  a  shrew 
not  to  be  tamed  but  by  the  hard  strokes  of  misfortune. 


But  again,  "  enforced  practices  of  piety"  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  the 
hard  insistence  on  mechanical  practices  which  the  heart  is  not  taught  to  appreciate. 
A  girl  may  thus  be  led  to  hate  piety  and  to  weary  of  attending  chapel.  We  must 
create  motives  in  the  young  heart ;  and  this  is  the  supreme  wisdom  of  the  educator. 
— More  of  this  anon. 


In  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  entitled  In 
the  Jungles  of  Africa,  the  African  Missionary,  P.  Lissner,  describes  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  Society  for  the  conversion  of  Africa  has  to  contend.  Out  of  a  hun- 
dred young,  healthy  and  high-minded  priests  sent  to  these  missions,  eighty  have  died, 
after  hardly  spending  more  than  three  years  on  these  missions.  Of  that  time  they 
remained  prostrated  with  climatic  fevers  for  nearly  a  year  after  their  arrival  in  Africa. 
When  they  have  finally  become  accustomed  to  the  torrid  atmosphere,  the  food  and 
mode  of  life,  they  learn  the  language,  mostly  from  the  children  of  the  natives  whom 
they  attract  by  gifts,  assistance  in  sickness,  and  other  acts  of  charity.  Then,  when 
equipped,  they  labor  in  the  mission  for  eight  or  twelve  months  to  be  taken  home — to 
heaven,  or  wrecks  to  France,  whence  they  mostly  hail.  Father  Lissner  proposes  to 
found  a  Catechist  Seminary  where  the  natives  may  be  trained  to  become  eventually 
missionaries  for  their  own  people.     May  he  find  good  hearts  everywhere  to  aid  him  ! 


Pere  Charruau,  who  contributes  the  story  "  Brother  and  Sister"  to  The  Dol- 
phin, publishes  a  volume,  Nos  Enfants  (Paris  :  Charles  Douniol).  It  is  a  series  of 
interesting  letters  written  by  a  Jesuit  Father  expelled  from  France  under  the  Asso- 
ciation Law  of  1 90 1.  He  addresses  a  young  lawyer  who  has  generously  volunteered 
to  continue  the  work  of  teaching  the  pupils  of  a  school  vacated  by  his  former  pre- 
ceptors. The  volume  contains  admirable  advice  on  the  subject  of  teaching  young 
boys,  and  lays  due  stress,  as  we  might  expect,  upon  the  training  of  the  heart. 


Amongst  the  recent  books  of  interest  to  the  student  of  Ethics,  Dr.  Walter  Mc- 
Donald's/; way  on  the  Principles  of  Moral  Science  (Dublin:  Browne  &  Nolan),  Pro- 
fessor Fite's  Introductory  Study  of  Ethics  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  and  Professor 
Moore's  Principia  Ethica  (Macmillan)  deserve  special  notice.  The  first  of  these 
books  contains  a  critical  exposition  of  the  traditional  Ethics  of  the  Schools.  The 
explanatory  features  are  probably  better  than  the  critical,  though  the  latter  stimulate 
interest.  Professor  Fite's  work  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  analysis  and  criticism  of  the 
Hedonistic  and  Idealistic  Ethics,  whilst  the  strength  of  Professor  Moore's  Principia 
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Ethica  centres  in  its  method,  than  which  a  more  perfect  specimea  were  hard  to  find. 
A  fuller  account  of  these  books  will  appear  in  a  future  number. 


B.  Herder  (St.  Louis,  Mo. )  is  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  Father  Palladino's 
volume,  Mary  Our  Mother,  with  some  additions.  It  will  form  part  of  the  Marian 
Library  to  be  established  in  Rome.  From  the  same  author  we  have  a  pretty  little 
volume.  May  Blossoms,  in  honor  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  helpful  especially  to  children. 
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MARY,  THE  MOTHER  OF  JESUS. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Providential  Preparations. 

I. — Fitness  of  Time. 

II. — Fitness  of  Place. 

III. — Fitness  of  Family. 

I. — Fitness  of  Time. 

COULD  we  but  look  into  the  great  plan  of  Providence,  we 
should  find  that  everything  in  creation  has  a  fitness  in  the 
order  belonging  to  itself.  In  the  heavens  above  us  we  know  that 
every  star  has  its  appointed  place  and  sphere  of  motion,  on  earth 
each  tree  and  each  plant  a  zone  to  which  it  belongs,  while  the 
world  of  waters  with  its  tributary  rivers  has  its  ebb  and  flow.  We 
should  confess  that  created  nature  is  a  ground-plan  of  fitnesses 
proportioned  to  the  various  works  it  has  to  do.  Mountain  regions, 
with  their  crowns  of  perpetual  snow,  are  mighty  reservoirs  from 
which  rivers  take  their  birth,  rising  as  they  do  out  of  their  hidden 
depths  through  tender  springs  which  "  run  among  the  hills,"  until 
by  union  a  great  watercourse  is  formed  in  order  to  flow  through 
and  irrigate  the  fertile  and  smiling  villages,  making  for  itself  a 
way  to  the  sea  for  the  use  of  men.  Again,  minute  animals  which 
in  by-gone  ages  have  lived  and  died  at  the  bottom  of  inland 
waters,  now  form  a  substantial  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  through 
the  action  of  the  combined  forces  of  water  and  fire  being  changed 
into  rocks  and  marbles  and  many  kinds  of  beautiful  stone  for  the 
use  of  human  kind.  Science,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  serves  as  the 
handmaiden  of  faith,  bringing  to  light  the  operations  of  time, 
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during  which  hidden  ages  things  have  been  slowly  changing  their 
character  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  same  purpose.  Divine  Provi- 
dence, who  in  Himself  knows  no  time,  reckons  every  moment  of 
the  time  He  has  created,  so  that  each  event,  already  established 
in  the  Prevision  of  the  Almighty  and  preordained  to  swell  the 
annals  of  the  earth's  history,  should  take  place  with  all  concurrent 
circumstances,  naturally  and  at  its  appointed  season. 

It  is  possible  that  appropriateness  of  time,  place,  and  birth 
may  not  generally  be  taken  into  account  in  our  Lady's  case, 
seeing  that  such  details  appear  to  be  engulfed  in  the  majestic 
abyss  of  Divine  condescension,  when  through  her  instrumentality 
the  Incarnation  took  place ;  but  seeing  that  this  event  is  the  great 
event  of  time,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  everything  which 
touches  the  Mother  of  Jesus  possesses  in  itself  a  fitness  which, 
when  rightly  considered,  redounds  to  the  glory  of  God  and  reflects 
the  beauty  of  the  designs  of  Divine  Providence. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  when  God  would  be  pleased  to  enter 
into  this  world  to  fulfil  the  law  of  condign  justice.  He  would  come 
at  the  fittest  time ;  and,  having  chosen  that  fittest  time  from  all 
eternity.  He  would  foreordain  as  well  as  foresee  the  events  which 
would  prepare  and  make  ready  His  way.  The  Woman  pre- 
destined to  give  birth  in  the  flesh  to  the  Son  of  God  would  then 
appear  and  commence  the  mystical  work  by  herself,  being  the 
fulfilment  of  the  most  marvelous  of  prophecies. 

On  the  very  confines  of  primeval  history  we  know  that  its 
glories  passed  away  into  an  almost  invisible  point,  so  that  little 
more  than  six  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Adam  the  human 
race  was  destined  to  begin  again  in  Noe,  the  only  just  man  left. 
The  fall  of  man  from  original  justice  was  then  complete. 

To  Abraham  —  the  tenth  generation  from  Noe  —  was  the 
promise  made  that  in  his  seed  all  generations  should  be  blessed. 
This  promise  remained  mysteriously  hidden  in  the  following  gen- 
erations, during  which  the  Lord  formed  from  the  family  of  Israel, 
the  grandson  of  Abraham,  a  special  people  to  be  the  witnesses 
and  guardians  of  that  promise,  until  the  time  preordained  by  God 
for  its  fulfilment  should  come.    To  this  people  the  Law  of  Justice 
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was  promulgated  from  Sinai,  in  order  to  testify  to  the  enormity  of 
sin,  the  utter  inabihty  of  man  to  return  of  himself  to  the  divine 
law  written  in  our  nature,  and  also  to  his  need  of  a  Divine  Saviour. 
The  law  of  Sinai  was  to  man  the  law  of  death,  but  no  other  law 
could  be  given ;  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  If  there  had  been  a  law  which 
could  give  life,  verily  justice  should  have  been  by  the  law." 
(Gal.  3:19.) 

The  law  therefore  remained  in  force  until  the  coming  of  the 
Just  One,  who  should  fulfil  it ;  who  said,  "  I  came  not  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfil  the  law."  And  in  this  same  people,  types,  shadows, 
and  prophecies  were  multiplied,  and  the  daily  sacrifice  instituted 
to  be  witness  in  advance  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Divine  Lamb  on 
Calvary,  and  a  prefiguring  of  the  daily  Sacrifice  which,  in  after 
ages,  and  unto  the  end  of  time,  should  be  the  commemoration 
and  mystical  renewal  of  that  same  Divine  Sacrifice. 

In  the  meantime  nations  sprang  up  and  the  enemy  of  man 
reigned  supreme  amongst  them.  The  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
miseries  of  fallen  man  became  fully  developed,  and  the  reign  of 
the  human  intellect,  promised  by  the  serpent  to  Eve,  was  at  its 
height.  This  was  the  moment  forechosen  by  God  wherein  to 
reveal  the  "  Mystery  of  Godliness." 

This  epoch  was  in  itself  extraordinary  from  a  human  point  of 
view  alone.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  central  point  of  the  historic  age. 
Under  the  reign  of  Augustus  all  was  in  preparation  for  a  univer- 
sal peace.  The  various  ancient  civilizations  were  either  merged 
into  or  in  amity  with  the  great  Roman  Unity.  The  people  of  God, 
whilst  preserving  their  individuality,  made  a  part  of  the  great 
Empire.  From  China  to  Spain,  and  to  the  isles  beyond,  there 
was  a  general  expectation  of  great  events  about  to  be  disclosed. 
On  this  subject  the  world  was  in  agreement  with  the  Word  of 
God ;  the  weeks  of  Daniel  drew  toward  their  termination — Christ 
was  at  hand. 


Such  was  the  moment  for  the  daughter  of  David — the  sacred 
Virgin  of  prophecy,  all  burning  with  desire  for  the  advent  of  the 
Saviour  of  her  race — to  appear  on  the  world's  theatre  in  her  pre- 
destined place.     Human  wisdom  might  question  what,  in  such  an 
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age  of  splendor  and  cupidity,  a  poor,  unknown  Virgin,  however 
much  the  descendant  of  ancient  kings  and  however  holy,  could 
have  to  do.  Where  could  this  dove  of  purity  find  a  place  of 
rest?  What,  in  the  midst  of  these  worshippers  of  brute  force, 
grovelling  at  those  feet  of  iron  and  bloody  clay  upon  which  rested 
the  Roman  Colossus,  would  she  with  all  her  wealth  of  piety  do  ? 

Now,  it  is  at  this  very  point  that  faith  recognizes  the  ways  of 
Divine  Wisdom.  Not  only  is  it  by  uniting  spirits  together  through 
their  sympathies  that  God  manifests  His  power ;  He  does  it  also 
by  subjecting  them  by  means  of  their  antipathies.  He  makes  use 
of  the  weak  to  confound  the  strong,  and  of  the  simple  to  lay  low 
the  proud.  When  man  had  come  to  idolize  physical  strength  and 
brute  force  to  the  utmost,  together  with  that  natural  science  which 
had  been  the  serpent's  bait  beneath  the  tree  of  death ;  then  was 
the  moment  that  a  weak  child,  the  simplest  and  most  delicate  of 
young  virgins,  should  rise  up  and,  in  the  strength  of  her  Creator,  in 
the  beauty  of  her  holiness,  and  in  the  invincible  might  of  her  purity, 
should  crush  the  serpent's  head.  It  was  when  this  rod  of  iron, 
this  sceptre  of  Satan's  tyranny,  had  degraded  and  made  mankind 
into  a  troop  of  slaves,  that  the  sweet  and  noble  Queen  of  Martyrs 
arose,  and  inaugurated  the  Law  of  Charity,  the  reign  of  patience 
and  compassion. 

The  time  was  therefore  ripe,  and  the  moment  had  come  for  the 
world  to  bid  adieu  to  the  past,  and  to  turn  toward  the  future  of 
God.  A  Great  Prayer  was  needed,  as  well  as  a  soul  prepared  to 
unite  herself  unreservedly  in  the  work  of  expiation ;  for  the  work 
was  to  be  the  work  of  Man  in  his  full  integrity,  although  it  should 
be  by  the  union  of  the  natures  of  God  and  Man ;  so,  as  the  Man 
would  be  the  willing  victim  of  expiation,  the  equally  willing  con- 
currence of  Woman  was  required  to  make  the  work  complete. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  has  had  fifteen  years  of  preparation  ; 
and,  as  St.  Leo  teaches  us,  "  she  had  already  conceived  in  her 
mind  the  Human-Divine  Child,  before  she  conceived  Him  in  her 
body."  ^  From  all  eternity  she  had  been  chosen  to  be  the  bridal- 
chamber  of  the  nuptials  between  God  and  man,  as  is  expounded 
by  St.  Gregory  in  the  homily  for  the  twentieth  Sunday   after 

^  In  Nat.  I,  §  I.     See  Note  9,  p.  36,  St.  Ephraem's  Rhythms  on  the  A'ativity. 
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Pentecost :  "  Who  then,"  he  asks,  "  hath  made  the  marriage  for 
His  Son  ?  Even  God  the  Father,  when  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  that  Son  assumed  human  nature  to  Himself" 

Thus,  through  her  He  hath  reunited  Himself  to  past  genera- 
tions, and  caused  His  salvation  to  flow  back  upon  them ;  and 
with  her  He  wills  to  sojourn  more  than  thirty  years,  during  all 
which  time  she  will  live  His  life  and  He  will  live  hers.  What  a 
wonderful  thought !  To  live  with  Jesus ;  to  possess  the  time  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  upon  earth ;  reading  His  heart,  living  in  union 
with  His  thoughts,  walking  in  His  ways,  willing  what  He  wills, 
loving  what  He  loves.  What  hath  He  not  bestowed  upon  His 
Mother !  "  With  everything,"  cries  St.  Ephraem,  "  didst  Thou 
adorn  her,  who  Thyself  wert  the  ornament  of  Thy  Mother ;  for 
she  was  Thy  Bride  by  nature  ere  Thou  hadst  come.  She  con- 
ceived Thee,  not  by  nature,  after  Thou  wast  come,  O  Holy  One, 
and  was  Virgin  when  she  had  brought  Thee  forth  holily.  A 
marvel  is  Thy  Mother."  He  poured  Himself  in  all  His  pleni- 
tude upon  her  as  He  never  did  on  any  other ;  and  as  with  her 
He  began  His  human  existence  so  He  continued  it.  He  was  all 
hers.  Even  during  the  period  of  His  ministry.  His  teaching,  His 
miracles  are  not  apart  from  her.  Authentically  she  began  that 
ministry  with  Him  at  Cana,  and  concluded  it  with  Him  on  Cal- 
vary. Spiritual  heiress  of  the  ancient  times,  she  is  also  the  first 
heiress  of  her  Son,  who,  with  His  dying  breath  bequeathed  to  her 
the  Church  whom  He  had  redeemed  with  His  Precious  Blood. 

About  the  same  length  of  time  as  she  preceded  Him,  so  long, 
it  would  appear,  did  she  survive  Him ;  and,  like  a  chain  of  gold, 
she  thus  unites  Him  to  future  ages  as  she  links  Him  to  the  cen- 
turies of  the  past.  When  she  dies,  Limbo  is  closed ;  and  for  her 
is  the  Throne  on  the  Right  Hand  of  her  Son.^ 

II. — Fitness  of  Place. 

If  the  age  and  period  were  fitting  for  the  advent  of  the  Mother 
of  Jesus,  the  spot  chosen  for  her  appearance  was  not  less  felicitous. 
Among  the  provinces  of  the  Holy  Land,  Galilee  is  conspicuous 
for  its   smiling   luxuriance ;   and   among   the  towns  of  Galilee, 

'  A  devotion  in  the  Church  to  the  sixty-three  years  of  our  Blessed  Lady's  life 
leads  to  this  supposition. 
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Nazareth  blooms  like  a  rose  among  the  hills.  Even  to  this  day 
the  Mussulman  has  been  unable  to  destroy  either  its  charms  or 
the  delicate  perfume  of  its  flowers,  and  although  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  province,  its  character  of  luxurious  solitude  is  still 
one  of  its  chief  attractions. 

Here,  then,  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  half  hidden  by  a  thicket  of 
fig-trees,  vines  and  rose-laurels, — which  served  as  a  shady  oratory 
for  St.  Anne — lay  the  predestined  cot  in  which  was  passed  the 
infancy  of  Mary,  and  her  beautiful,  peaceful  life.  Other  dwellings, 
equally  hidden  among  flowers,  surrounded  the  Holy  House,  whose 
proprietors,  rude  enough  to  have  merited  an  evil  report  among 
the  neighboring  towns,  presented  nevertheless  somewhat  of  the 
simplicity  of  their  ancient  manners.  According  to  village  liberties, 
the  children  of  Nazareth  would  play  upon  Mary's  threshold  when 
first  she  learned  to  essay  her  little  feet :  and  in  later  years,  the 
young  men  would  flit  about  the  spot  where  Joseph  had  established 
his  workshop.  In  this  way,  Mary  was  known,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  was  hidden  :  here  she  attained  the  knowledge  of  nature  and 
of  men ;  casting  unconsciously  among  the  roses  of  earth  and  the 
thorns  of  human  nature  the  seeds  of  an  incomparable  edification. 

Judea  had  ceased  to  be  a  garden  enclosed.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  the  great  highway  of  the  various  nations  composing  the 
Roman  legions,  which  passed  rapidly  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Euphrates,  or  from  Asia  to  Africa.  In  this  way  was  the  seed 
spread  abroad  which  Divine  Providence  scattered  from  His  own 
hand. 

But  Mary  did  not  remain  in  Nazareth ;  she  was  also  to  be 
found  in  Jerusalem,  the  City  of  the  Temple — the  City  of  God. 
She  was  there  of  right,  for  it  was  her  place  to  be  in  the  great 
centre  of  Divine  communications.  She  had  prayed  much  and 
received  much  from  God  and  from  men  because  it  became  her 
to  give  much. 

In  comparison  with  other  nations,  and  in  spite  of  their  deca- 
dence, the  Jewish  people  still  continued  to  be  a  green  palm  tree. 
The  Sacred  Scriptures  were  an  inexhaustible  spring  which  pre- 
served the  freshness  of  its  roots.  But  seeing  it  was  necessary  that 
Mary  should  be  acquainted  with  the  arid  deserts  of  idolatry,  it 
was  given  her  to  visit  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  as  the  morning  sun 
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falls  upon  eyelids  fast  closed  in  deep  sleep,  so  would  the  sunshine 
of  her  presence  fall  upon  the  Greek  philosopher,  the  Roman  prefect, 
and  the  high-priest  of  vile  beasts  and  of  devils.  Thus  would  Mary- 
water  with  her  tears  those  very  towns  and  deserts  which  in  future 
ages  should  become  the  sanctuaries  of  holiness  and  the  refuge  of 
the  primitive  church. 

III. — Fitness  of  Family  and  Birth. 

In  addition  to  these  fitnesses,  there  is  that  of  birth,  and  this 
the  Providence  of  God  fully  awarded  to  the  beloved  Mother  of 
Jesus,  in  order  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  in  preparation  for 
the  incomparable  advent  amongst  us.  Mary's  parents  were  per- 
sons of  singular  holiness  and  unexampled  purity  of  life.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  special  character  of  their  sanctity  consisted  in 
an  ardent  longing  for  the  advent  of  the  Messias.  They  were  of 
the  stock  of  Jesse,  and  of  the  family  of  David,  With  pious  humil- 
ity they  called  the  predestined  Virgin  of  Prophecy  appointed  to 
crush  the  head  of  the  serpent:  "The  Mother  of  the  new  Isaac," 
the  "  Valiant  Woman,"  the  "  Living  Wisdom,"  the  true  Esther 
who  would  be  the  saviour  of  her  people ;  and,  having  passed  the 
age  of  child-bearing,  they  lived  in  continence  and  prayer. 

St.  Anne  prayed  in  her  garden,  and  St.  Joachim  passed  his 
time  in  a  solitude  with  his  flocks.  On  a  certain  day,  and  at  the 
same  moment  of  time,  an  angel — he  who  had  commended  Daniel 
as  the  man  of  desires — announced  to  each  of  them  that  their  peti- 
tions were  accepted,  and  that  they  themselves  were  the  instru- 
ments selected  by  God  to  give  birth  to  the  royal  Virgin  of  Israel. 
Unknown  to  one  another,  they  each  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  in 
order  to  return  thanks  in  the  Temple,  at  the  Golden  Gate  of 
which  they  met. 

On  their  return  St.  Anne  gave  birth  to  Mary,  who,  before  all 
time,  had  been  conceived  in  the  Mind  and  Prescience  of  the  Most 
High  God, 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Mary's  Personal  Dispositions  to  Union. 
I, — Of  Nature  and  of  Grace. 
II. — Fidelity  and  Growth. 

I. — Dispositions  of  Nature  and  of  Grace. 

In  its  integrity,  human  nature  is  itself  the  perfect  conception 
of  Almighty  God,  and,  as  such,  innately  subservient  to  divine 
union.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that,  with  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  Blessed  Mary,  another  kind  of  nature  was  brought  into 
being.  Mary  indeed  was  created  without  spot  or  taint  of  the 
Fall,  in  all  the  perfection  of  human  nature  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  advent  of  the  Restorer  who  should  take  the  nature  into 
Himself  through  union  with  most  pure  flesh ; — and  so  restore  to 
human  kind  the  gift  of  divine  union  which  the  loss  of  original 
justice  had  forfeited. 

Mary  however  was  not  merely  endowed  with  the  immaculate 
nature  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  had  been  created.  Faultlessness 
does  not  imply  absolute  perfection,  for  there  are  degrees  in  perfec- 
tion, and  human  nature  is  capable  of  an  infinity  of  such  degrees. 
Each  several  soul  has  a  degree  assigned  to  it,  for  our  Blessed 
Lord  has  bidden  every  one  to  be  perfect  as  the  Heavenly  Father 
is  perfect ;  meaning  that  each  should  seek  to  attain  that  which  he 
is  heir  to.  We  know  that  the  saints  in  glorj'  have  each  his  degree 
as  well  as  the  holy  angels,  and  all  are  perfect  without  attaining  to 
the  least  of  the  perfections  of  Mary.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the 
vocation  awaiting  her  exceeded  in  dignity  that  of  all  other  crea- 
tures put  together,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  our  Lady's 
nature  would  be  enriched  beyond  that  of  all  others  put  together. 

The  dignity  of  our  Lady's  place  in  creation  can  only  be 
approximately  imagined  to  the  dignity  conferred  upon  any  crea- 
ture who  should  be  called  upon  to  give  her  own  flesh  to  a  Person 
of  the  Uncreated  Godhead.  Sin  had  built  up  a  wall  of  partition 
between  God  and  man,  and  human  nature  had  become  in  every 
way  unfit  for  union  with  God :  but  when  through  the  Immaculate 
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Conception  and  birth  of  our  Lady  the  nature  had  become  regen- 
erate and  re-formed,  "  then,"  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  was  broken  down 
the  middle  wall  of  partition  caused  by  enmity."'  Then  was  the 
cradle  of  Mary  placed  upon  its  ruins  and  the  divine  act  of  union 
between  God  and  man  took  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  divinely 
appointed  Virgin,  wherein,  as  St.  Gregory  expresses  it,  "  God  gave 
His  Son  in  marriage  to  human  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary." 

Mary's  childhood  was  not  like  that  of  other  children.  The 
ordinary  child  has  all  to  learn,  and  his  education  naturally  begins 
with  the  teaching  of  the  senses.  His  moral  nature  is  entirely  in 
the  dark,  and  his  spiritual  nature,  which,  under  holy  guidance  is 
the  first  to  awaken,  develops  slowly.  But  in  Mary's  case,  there 
being  no  cloud  of  imperfection  in  soul  or  body,  her  soul  from  the 
first  instant  of  creation  was  a  spotless  mirror  reflecting  the  heaven 
of  her  Creator's  love,  and  before  she  entered  into  the  region  of 
the  senses,  she  was  already  flooded  with  spiritual  light.  As  we 
know  St.  John  the  Baptist  to  have  been,  when  regenerated  in  his 
mother's  womb,  Mary  was  filled  with  infused  knowledge,  and 
lived  a  life  of  union  and  communion  with  God  all  the  time  that 
her  little  body  was  developing,  and  before  the  senses  had  their 
work  to  do  in  the  outer  world  of  which  she  as  yet  knew  nothing. 
She  lived  in  the  Presence  of  God,  and  thus,  through  the  divine 
influx  and  Spirit  that  was  in  her,  became  prepared  to  bestow  on 
others  what  had  been  so  abundantly  bestowed  upon  herself. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  an  instant :  for  it  was  the  work  of 
Divine  Wisdom.  To  build  and  to  consecrate  for  Himself  a 
temple ;  to  lay  the  foundations  of  interior  created  life  in  a 
marvellous  structure  of  faith  and  vision ;  to  upraise  into  the 
heavens  the  sublime  solidities  of  hope  ;  to  fix  therein  the  seven 
mystic  pillars  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  enclose  the  whole 
beauteous  edifice  in  charity — all  this  is  contained  in  the  mystery 
of  Mary's  Immaculate  Conception. 

And  over  and  above  the  gift  of  perfect,  immaculate  being,  the 
soul  of  Mary  was  adorned  with  infused  virtues  and  graces.  Now, 
gifts  and  infused  virtues  teach  those  things  which  experience  or 
study  cannot  generally  attain  to,  and  enable  a  soul  to  communi- 

•  Eph.  2:14. 
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cate  to  others  that  which  nature  has  denied  them.  When  bestowed 
upon  a  soul  generously  and  in  plenitude,  the  disposition  becomes 
perfect  for  the  Communion  of  Saints. 

This  affluence  of  infused  virtues  began  with  Mary's  life,  in 
which  doctrine  we  are  confirmed  by  the  Church  through  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  habitually  represents  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion to  us.  She  takes  her  type  from  the  vision  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  in  the  Apocalypse :  a  woman  without  infancy,  spread- 
ing light  all  round  her,  and  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  stars,  whose 
number  is  suggestive  of  apostolic  illumination.  Surely,  Divine 
Providence  would  cause  that  this  affluence  should  be  felt  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  that  the  sacred  Mediatrix  should  not  need  to 
wait  for  age  or  development  of  body  in  order  to  become  the  cen- 
tre of  spiritual  relations  and  communications  of  grace. 

The  moralist's  ideal  of  perfection  is  that  of  a  healthy  soul  in  a 
well  conditioned  body — "  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano."  In  the 
case  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  bodily  organs  offer  a  perfectly  faith- 
ful service  to  the  soul ;  and  the  marvels  of  the  mind  find  in  the 
equally  marvellous  constitution  of  the  body  their  natural  channel 
of  action.  According  to  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  "  the  corruptibility 
of  the  body  presses  down  the  soul.  It  is  a  load  upon  the  soul, 
and  the  earthly  habitation  presses  down  the  mind  which  museth 
upon  many  things ;  and  hardly  do  we  guess  aright  at  things  that 
are  upon  earth,  and  with  labor  do  we  find  the  things  that  are  be- 
fore us ;  but  the  things  that  are  in  heaven  who  shall  search  out, 
and  who  shall  know  Thy  thoughts  except  Thou  givest  wisdom 
and  send  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  above  ?  "  * 

But  a  body  such  as  Mary's  was,  exempt  from  corruption, 
would  be  the  mirror  of  an  ineffably  spiritual  beauty ;  because,  as 
the  Royal  Psalmist  points  out,  the  "  glory  of  the  queenly  Virgin 
was  within  "  (Ps.  44).  The  opinion  of  theologians  and  artistic  tra- 
dition, as  well  as  the  visions  of  the  saints,  concur  in  persuading  us 
that  those  passages  of  Holy  Writ  which  describe  her  matchless 
beauty  were  realized  even  in  her  mortal  members.  There  is  a 
theory  that  the  precocious  development  of  the  soul,  even  at 
the  moment  of  its  union  with  the  body,  actually  produces  on  the 
latter  an  exquisite  delicacy.     The  premature  employment  of  the 

*  Wisdom  9  :  13,  14. 
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intelligence  would  specially  develop  the  nervous  system ;  whilst 
the  complete  absence  of  turbulent  passion  in  both  mother  and 
child  would  ensure  harmony  in  the  system  and  an  even  balance  of 
temperament. 

Later  on,  during  natural  growth,  to  the  expression  of  the  face 
would  be  added  the  supernatural  touch  which  long  habits  of 
meditation  and  spiritual  elevation  never  fail  to  impress  upon  it. 
This  it  is  that  completed  the  special  type  of  Mary's  loveliness. 
There  was  nothing  in  her  to  fascinate  the  eye  of  the  sensual  man. 
Hers  was  the  queenly  beauty  which  commands  veneration ;  the 
august  serenity  which  neither  age  nor  sorrow  changes,  and  which 
eminently  suited  the  destinies  of  the  Mother  of  the  King  of  Kings. 
Grace  of  movement,  the  result  of  self-command ;  reserve  and 
modesty  in  demeanor ;  promptitude  and  clearness  in  replies ; 
sweetness  of  voice,  the  music  of  which  rises  from  the  depths  of  a 
simple  loving  heart,  such  was  the  exterior  which  completed  the 
attractiveness  of  the  sacred  Mediatrix,  and  formed  her  for  her  mis- 
sion of  conciliating  hearts,  and  of  treating  with  all  of  the  affairs  of 
God. 

II. — Fidelity  and  Growth. 

We  have  now  to  consider  how  Mary  corresponded  with  the 
graces  of  the  providential  design  regarding  her.  Happy  indeed 
was  she  for  whom  the  world  had  been  prepared  as  her  dowry,  and 
the  heaven  of  heavens  as  the  nuptial  bed.  Blessed  indeed  is 
every  soul  that  corresponds  with  the  grace  of  her  vocation ;  but 
who  may  measure  the  blessedness  of  her  who  never  lost  a  particle 
of  those  things  which  time,  occasion,  and  grace  bestowed  upon 
her  ?  Mary  merited  supremely  the  title  bestowed  upon  her  by 
the  Church  of  "  Virgo  fidelis ; "  therefore,  every  moment  of  her 
life,  for  herself  and  for  us,  would  be  an  increase  of  treasure,  laid 
up  by  God  for  the  benefit  of  His  children. 

The  simplicity  and  silence  of  her  infant  years  were  not  merely 
the  result  of  infancy.  These  two  foundation-stones  of  divine  grace 
appear  to  have  been,  through  Mary,  the  gift  of  God  to  Man. 

Simplicity  without  love  and  without  merit  is  but  a  negative 
shadow  of  the  grace  which  Mary  had  received.  In  her,  it  was  a 
purity  of  soul  which,  according  to  St.  Ambrose,  looks  upon  the 
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least  duplicity  as  a  species  of  adultery.  Mary,  through  life,  had 
but  one  aim,  which  was  to  pay  attention  to  the  Will  of  God  in 
order  to  do  it :  for  which  reason  she  was  always  under  tutelage ; 
first  to  her  parents,  then  to  the  priests  in  the  Temple,  and  lastly  to 
St,  Joseph,  This  simplicity  of  will,  ever  in  union  with  the  Will  of 
God,  caused  her  ready  consent  to  the  Incarnation,  and  to  all  the 
duties  consequent  on  it.  Where  charity  multipled  her  relations 
with  others,  simplicity  extended  itself  to  them  and  applied  itself  to 
a  larger  circle  of  objects,  without  losing  anything  of  its  depth: 
since  she  had  been  taken  into  the  counsels  of  God,  she  re- 
flected the  simplicity  which  is  of  the  very  nature  of  God,  following 
ever  the  Finger  of  Grod  without  swerving  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left. 

With  regard  to  silence  we  perceive  another  essential  feature  of 
her  heavenly  birth;  another  reflection  of  God-Incarnate:  for  the 
Being  of  God  is  essential  silence.  In  taking  her  flesh  He  put  on  the 
voice  of  creation:  and  to  creation,  through  Mary,  He  gave  His  voice 
of  silence.  This  silence  it  is  which  speaks  louder  than  all,  in  the 
praise  of  her  who  was  His  Mother,  companion,  and  fellow-worker. 
As  He  lay,  yet  unborn,  in  her  bosom  He  taught  her,  and  to  the 
end  His  voice  in  her  which  spake  so  sweetly  and  so  distinctly  to 
others,  was,  in  her  heart  of  hearts — a  silence.  She  pondered  His 
unspoken  word,  and  it  grew  in  her.  According  to  the  Psalmist, 
she  opened  her  mouth  and  drew  in  her  breath,  and  the  breath  of 
Life  entered  with  it.  Every  pulsation  of  her  heart  was  a  word 
from  the  Sacred  Heart  of  her  Son  :  every  breath  of  her  body  was 
a  respiration  of  the  Spirit  that  was  in  Him,  and  language  such  as 
we  use  was  not  needed  to  break  the  silence  of  that  holy  solitude 
with  God. 

And  because  silence  is  the  image  of  this  Mystery  of  God  in 
His  tranquil  eternity,  it  has  been  made  one  of  the  solemnities  of 
religion.  Now  Mary  was  to  be  like  an  august  temple  drawing 
mankind  to  God  by  the  majesty  of  her  presence  and  the  suavity 
of  her  shadows.  Her  silence  is  more  eloquent  than  all  the  lan- 
guage of  men  and  of  angels. 

As  for  ourselves,  when  we  desire  to  do  some  good  thing,  we  are 
all  too  ready  to  spend  ourselves  in  words  and  in  action.  We  wish 
to  be  busy :  we  would  be  teaching.     If  we  happen  to  know  but 
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some  trifle,  or  if  we  perceive  some  light  which  others  do  not  realize, 
we  imagine  we  have  a  work  to  do,  instead  of  quietly  pondering 
it  in  our  heart  and  growing  strong  upon  it  as  Mary  did.  The 
whole  outer  world  is  full  of  busybodies,  and  we  fall  into  the  world's 
system  because  we  imagine  we  are  making  God's  ways  better 
known.  But  who  ever  knew  God's  ways  as  Mary  did?  Yet 
such  was  not  the  attitude  of  Mary.  In  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness of  her  mission,  and  the  extent  of  her  knowledge,  she  prepared 
her  soul  in  silence.  Knowing  as  she  did  that  the  Saviour  of  the 
World  was  none  other  than  the  Word  of  God,  she  had  willed, 
were  it  possible,  that  the  whole  world  should  be  silent  with  her, 
awaiting  in  preparation  for  the  advent  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 
Her  silence  was  the  utterance  of  the  Prophet :  "  The  Lord  is  in  His 
holy  Temple,  let  all  the  world  keep  silence  before  Him." 

Another  characteristic  in  the  personality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  permanence  in  grace  :  the  fruit  in  part  of  constancy  and  fidelity, 
but  still  more  the  result  of  her  personal  union  with  the  Word  of 
Truth.  After  the  manner  that  the  Holy  Church  speaks  of  the 
existence  of  the  little  Babe  of  Nazareth,*  it  appears  that  all  about 
her  transcends  the  laws  of  time,  and  partakes  of  things  divine.  It 
is  with  the  eyes  of  her  Divine  Spouse,  to  whom  ages  and  years  are 
but  as  a  day,  that  she  regards  these  mysteries  :  and  as  the  Word  of 
God  already  saw  His  Mother  in  the  predestined  Virgin,  so  the 
Church  sees  in  the  conception  of  Mary  the  annunciation  of  the 
Incarnation.  The  reason  of  her  joy  in  the  nativity  and  the  con- 
ception of  Mary  is  none  other  than  the  eternal  Reason  itself. 
"Thy  Nativity,  Virgin  Mother  of  God,"  saith  she,  "hath  an- 
nounced joy  to  the  whole  world,  for  out  of  thee  is  risen  the  Sun 
of  Justice,  Christ  our  God."^ 

It  is  this  identity  without  confusion,  and  the  facility  of  adap- 
tation between  the  mysteries  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  by  which  the 
mind,  without  seeming  transition,  passes  from  the  one  to  the 
other;  so  much  so  that  the  painter  can,  with  a  certain  sort  of 
congruity,  represent  Mary  in  the  plenitude  of  her  celestial  glory, 
with  her  Divine  Son  as  a  Babe  hanging  upon  her  neck. 

The  various  facts  belonging  to  the  life  of  Mary  belong  in  a 

*See  Antiphons  and  Lessons  De  Nat.  B.V.M.,S  September. 
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certain  sense  to  the  past ;  but  they  belong  more  truly  to  Jesus, 
who  with  all  that  belongs  to  Mary  remains  with  us  to  the  end,  and 
will  remain  in  eternity  —  since  years,  and  ages  of  years,  can 
diminish  nothing  of  them.  For  this  reason  Mary  will  preserve 
in  body  and  soul  those  characters  which,  since  her  conception, 
have  made  her  to  be  the  object  of  attention  for  heaven  and  of 
hope  for  earth.  She  has  ever  kept  her  treasures  of  simplicity,  of 
grace,  of  delicacy ;  and  everything  in  her  has  remained  as  inviolate 
as  her  sacred  virginity. 

This  character  of  permanence  enables  us  to  conceive  how  the 
nativity  of  the  Mother  of  God  has  really  been  the  joy  of  the  whole 
world.  Doubtless  the  celestial  hierarchies  celebrated  this  glorious 
event ;  and  if  earth  at  the  moment  seemed  but  feebly  represented, 
has  not  the  nativity  of  this  gracious  child  been  one  of  the  undying 
joys  of  the  Church  ? 

Not  only  has  Mary  not  been  deprived  of  any  permanent  grace 
by  the  destructive  waves  of  time,  they  have,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tinually added  some  tribute  of  freshness  and  growth.  Growth  is 
a  law  of  life,  and  the  man  who  lives  in  God,  even  more  than  the 
herb  of  the  field,  is  blessed  with  growth  and  increase ;  and  this 
growth  speaks  so  much  the  more  imperiously  as  his  life  is  purer 
and  nobler.  In  the  same  way  Mary,  having  been  planted  by  the 
fountains  of  grace,  would  grow  in  wisdom  and  perfection  before 
God  and  man — preparing  to  render  forth  fruits  in  their  season 
without  losing  a  single  leaf  of  her  crown. 

We  are  taught  by  the  Prophet  King  that,  for  the  just  man,  the 
only  inexhaustible  source  of  spiritual  growth  is  to  be  found  in  the 
unceasing  meditation  on  the  Law  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  i).  The  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  fulfilled  more  than  any  other  this  condition.  The 
Sacred  Scriptures  were  her  daily  study.  It  was  her  occupation 
and  delight.  The  lives  of  her  forefathers  would  acquaint  her  with 
the  dangers  and  miseries  of  rank,  while  the  groans  of  the  Prophets, 
the  expectation  of  the  Messias,  the  figure  of  the  looked-for  Virgin 
Mother,  the  espousals  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  the  praises,  prayers, 
aspirations,  and  adorations  of  the  saints,  found  a  marvellous  echo 
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in  her  clear  sympathetic  soul ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  was  her  com- 
mentator therein,  so  that  her  mind  in  all  things  was  the  mirror 
of  Truth. 

In  Mary's  case  sleep  was  not  as  with  us,  a  tyrant,  since  her 
physical  constitution  was  balanced,  and  in  harmony  with  her 
spiritual  nature ;  and  the  vegetable  life  with  its  necessities  to  which 
we  are  obliged  to  give  up  so  much  of  our  time  had  no  power  to 
interrupt  her  life  of  loving  intelligence.  She  could  say  with 
truth,  when  she  laid  herself  down  to  rest :  "  I  sleep,  but  my 
heart  watcheth." 

Such  constant  meditation  would  produce  the  most  pure  and 
perfect  acts,  such  as,  adoration,  homage,  offerings  without  end, 
self-annihilations  and  aspirations  and  transports  far  beyond  our 
power  to  imagine.  We  will  only  observe  that  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  followed  the  first  period  of  this  sublime  life  of  prayer, 
and  this  reflection  throws  a  special  light  upon  the  object  of  the 
eminent  fervor  of  the  petitions  suggested  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  when  the  "  Word  was  made  Flesh," 
it  was  because  the  time  was  come  that  He  should  do  so :  there- 
fore, the  prayers  of  a  simple  creature  were  not — after  a  manner 
of  speaking — necessary.  It  fitted  nevertheless  into  the  order  of 
Divine  Providence,  then  as  ever,  that  prayer  should  concur  with 
and  form  a  material  part  of  the  design.  This  is  not  difficult  of 
apprehension  when  the  fundamental  principle  of  creation  is  taken 
into  consideration,  together  with  the  unifying  nature  of  God's 
dealings  with  man.  The  times  and  seasons  of  His  providences 
are  in  God's  prevision  as  well  as  in  His  predetermination,  and  we 
cannot  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  predestination 
which  causes  an  event  to  happen,  or  the  event  that  answers  the 
prevision.  The  whole  question  is  a  divine  mystery ;  but,  in  the 
present  case,  one  thing  is  certain,  Mary's  prayer  was  none  the 
less  necessary,  none  the  less  precious  to  God,  because  foreknown 
or  foreordained  by  Him ;  nor  was  the  gift  of  herself  less  free,  be- 
cause from  the  beginning  it  had  been  preordained  that  she  should 
make  it ;  nor  was  the  union  of  man  with  God  less,  owing  to  her 
share  of  the  act  as  man's  representative,  because  in  very  truth 
God  Himself  was  the  Author  of  all ;  having,  as  God,  chosen  that 
way  of  performing  it. 
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Bearing  all  this  in  mind  we  shall  see  that  what  did  immediately 
follow  upon  her  sojourn  in  the  Temple  was  a  succession  of 
mighty  acts  regarding  the  world,  and  the  kingdom  about  to  be 
established  by  God. 

Here  let  us  note  that  the  prayer  of  our  Lady  preceding  these 
mighty  acts  being  taken  into  consideration,  we  must  perceive  that 
the  Lord's  Prayer  as  He  taught  it  to  His  disciples,  was,  in  very 
fact,  the  Grand  Prayer  which  preceded  the  divine  concurrence, 
and  is  therefore  the  Great  Prayer  of  Holy  Church,  ever  since 
awaiting  in  faith  and  expectation  the  final  fulfilment  of  all  His 
own  most  sacred  intentions ;  for  it  is  by  the  act  alone  of  the  In- 
carnation that  these  various  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  have 
been  granted,  revealing  the  fact  that  Mary,  who  was  first  in  every- 
thing, had  received  her  first  lessons  in  prayer  from  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus. 

The  first  of  these  mighty  acts  was  this  :  Our  Heavenly  Father 
by  sending  His  Adorable  Son  did  indeed  glorify  His  Holy  Name 
on  earth.  Second,  His  own  eternal  reign  over  creation,  in  Jesus, 
the  God-Man,  began.  Third,  His  sovereign  Will,  being  the  law 
of  charity  which  should  transform  men  into  angels,  was  pro- 
claimed and  obeyed  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Fourth,  The 
Word  of  God  became  the  supersubstantial  bread  of  souls.  Fifth, 
the  great  pardon  was  proclaimed,  and  gained  for  those  who  were 
not  seeking  for  it.  Sixth,  a  divine  armor  was  provided  and  given 
to  men  against  the  powers  of  hell,  which  were  broken.  Seventh, 
the  patriarchs  in  Limbo  were  delivered  and  Heaven  was  opened 
to  the  saints. 

Our  own  prayer  but  too  frequently  is  not  an  integral  part  of 
our  life.  We  pass  from  the  presence  of  God  as  from  before  a 
mirror,  and,  as  St.  James  says,  we  straightway  forget  what  man- 
ner of  persons  we  are.  This  feeble  effort  at  Communion  with 
God  and  this  self-introspection  leave  us  but  little  united  to  Him, 
little  recollected  in  ourselves,  little  useful  to  our  neighbor. 

Such  was  not  the  prayer  of  Mary.  She  offered  herself  to 
God,  entirely  and  forever.  As  creature,  as  spouse,  as  woman,  as 
virgin,  as  God's  own  chosen  one,  she  gave  up  herself  to  Him.  In 
so  doing,  she  accepted  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  dis- 
positions of  Divine  Love ;  in  consequence  her  prayer  reproduced 
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itself  in  all  her  words  and  actions.  Therefore  her  retreat  in  the 
Temple  ;  her  mystical  union  with  St.  Joseph  ;  her  Annunciation  l^ 
the  Angel ;  her  reply  to  St.  Elizabeth  ;  above  all,  her  presence  on 
Calvary  and  her  blessed  death, — her  whole  life,  indeed,  was  no 
more  than  her  prayer  put  into  action.  And  now  that  Mary  is  no 
longer  on  earth,  her  prayer  survives  her ;  she  prays  at  the  head 
of  the  Church ;  and  the  unintermitting  prayer  of  pious  souls  is 
but  the  continuation  and  development  of  her  supplication  and  her 
adoring  homage. 

Thus,  from  the  moment  of  her  conception  to  the  time  of  the 
Angel's  visit,  the  soul  of  our  Lady  was  hght  and  lived  in  light, 
and  nothing  entered  on  the  retina  of  her  spiritual  eye  but  what 
was  essential  Truth.  The  spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  she  lived 
and  breathed  was  not  the  same  as  ours  ;  it  was  essentially  her 
own,  as  it  had  never  been  for  any  other.  She  lived  amongst  us, 
but  was  not  of  us.  Her  natural  life  reflected  her  mystical  life,  and 
her  mystical  life  was  untroubled  by  the  multiplicities  of  the  natural 
life.  Saints  have  come  to  know  what  this  means,  but  imperfectly 
as  compared  with  Mary.  Figuratively  speaking,  there  have  been 
saints  who  have  arrived  at  the  vestibule  of  the  City  of  God ;  but 
our  Lady  went  in  and  passed  through  the  golden  gates  into  the 
very  presence  of  the  All-Holy.  Saints  have  been  ravished  out  of 
themselves  with  the  gleams  of  that  glory ;  they  have  been  taken 
up  in  ecstasy,  and,  like  St.  Paul,  have  heard  unspeakable  things. 
But  Mary  lived  in  the  midst  of  it ;  her  own  nature  was  steeped  in 
it ;  her  life  was  hidden  in  it. 

Now,  since  by  her  free  and  willing  cooperation  with  the  Will 
of  God  she  had,  through  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  merited  to 
cooperate  personally  with  the  greatest  of  God's  designs,  she  was 
by  Him  received  into  such  a  mystical  partnership  as  can  only  be 
contemplated  by  us  with  the  most  humble  veneration.  For,  being 
overshadowed  as  well  as  strengthened  and  illuminated  by  God^ 
her  personality  became  so  enclosed  in  the  mystery  of  godliness 
that  in  the  power  of  God  she  came  to  conceive  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  to  bear  in  her  body  the  "  Light  of  the  World "  in  a  way 
known  to  God  and  herself  alone.^ 

In  her  presentation  in  the  temple  we  see  all  the  marks  of  a 

'See  St.  Bernard's  Homily  on  the  Annunciation. 
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holy  vocation.  Her  parents  are  fully  aware  of  this;  but  the 
motive  which  inspires  them  is  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  which  is  rati- 
fied by  the  holy  child  herself.  In  spite  of  her  infancy  she  is 
received  into  the  Temple  on  account  of  her  supernatural  dis- 
positions. 


IS  THE  NOTE  OP  CATHOLICITY  IN  ECLIPSE? 

THE  notes  of  the  Church  are  not  invariable.  Like  the  sun, 
they  are  sometimes  subject  to  partial  eclipse.  Unity  was  not 
so  conspicuous  as  it  is  to-day  during  the  Schism  of  the  West. 
When  the  Arians  had  converted  the  Gothic  nations, "  for  a  while," 
to  quote  Newman,  "  the  title  of  Catholic,  as  applied  to  the  Church, 
seemed  a  misnomer ;  for  not  only  was  she  buried  beneath  these 
populations  of  heresy,  but  that  heresy  was  one,  and  maintained 
the  same  distinctive  tenet,  whether  at  Carthage,  Seville,  Toulouse, 
or  Ravenna,"  Some  of  our  books  on  the  subject  convey  the  im- 
pression that,  in  our  day  also,  the  note  of  catholicity  is  again 
eclipsed.  Take,  for  instance,  two  works  which  have  been  widely 
and  deservedly  appreciated — Devivier's  Christian  Apologetics,  and 
Tanquerey's  Synopsis.  The  former  says :  "  Strictly  speaking, 
another  Christian  communion  might,  at  a  given  period,  exist 
simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  yet  we  must  be 
able  at  every  period  to  distinguish  the  legitimate  communion  from 
the  illegitimate.  Catholicity,  therefore,  to  be  a  distinctive  mark, 
must  have  still  another  character  or  note  ;  that  is,  the  true  Church 
must  always  outnumber  every  other  Christian  communion." 

To  count  heads  and  see  who  has  the  majority  is  admirably 
simple,  and  seems  the  very  reverse  of  eclipse ;  but  the  inquiring 
mind  naturally  asks :  where  is  the  divine  guarantee  that  the  true 
Church  must  always  be  numerically  superior  ?  What  is  there 
divine  in  mere  numbers  anyway  ?  To  these  vital  questions  our 
author  suggests  no  answer,  and  thus  leaves  the  note  of  catholicity 
valueless. 

Both  authors  agree  in  holding  that  the  difference  between  the 
Church  and  a  sect  in  this  respect  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of 
kind.     The  Synopsis  says  that  catholicity  belongs  to  the  Church 
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alone  saltern  praeeminenter ;  but  does  not  venture  the  numerical 
test.  The  Church,  it  maintains,  must  always  be  more  universal 
than  any  single  sect.  That  is,  a  sect  may  in  fact  be  catholic ;  but 
the  Catholic  Church  is  always  more  catholic !  How  small  this 
looks  beside  the  teaching  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Fathers !  Is 
the  smallness  objective,  or  is  it  only  in  the  minds  of  the  writers  ? 
Is  there  nothing  absolute  in  the  note  of  catholicity  ?  Is  it  merely 
a  relative  thing  which  could  not  be  said  to  exist  without  correla- 
tive bodies  of  heretical  or  schismatical  Christians  ? 

There  are  some  hundreds  of  Christian  communions  in  the  world. 
One  of  them  comes  before  us  for  classification.  We  have  to  say 
whether  it  is  catholic,  or  whether  it  is  constitutionally  limited  to 
a  part  of  the  human  race.  All  can  accept  the  definition  implied  in 
this  distinction.  To  say  that  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  is  not 
physical  but  moral,  is  one  of  those  distinctions  which  diminish  the 
sum  of  knowledge  in  the  world  by  substituting  vagueness  for 
precise  statement.  Catholicity  has  reference  to  the  Church  pri- 
marily as  an  organized  body,  that  is,  as  a  polity  or  kingdom. 
Here  we  are  at  one  with  historical  critics.  Dr.  Briggs,  of  New 
York,  says :  "  We  cannot  limit  catholicity  to  dogma,  as  many 
vainly  suppose.  We  cannot  think  ourselves  catholic,  simply  be- 
cause we  agree  with  the  Greeks  in  holding  to  the  definitions  of 
the  great  Ecumenical  Councils.  Catholic,  as  we  have  seen,  covers 
not  only  the  faith  of  the  Church,  but  also,  indeed  primarily,  its 
institutions  and  its  life." 

According  to  Harnack  the  conception  of  catholicity  arose  in 
the  first  ages  from  the  consciousness  of  organic  unity  centred  in 
Rome.  This  is  in  hne  with  another  test  of  catholicity  stated  by 
Dr.  Briggs,  "  that  nothing  shall  be  regarded  as  catholic  that  can- 
not be  derived  as  a  normal  development  of  the  Apostolic  Church." 
"  If  the  New  Testament,"  says  Newman,  "  is  to  be  our  guide  in 
matters  ecclesiastical,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain.  We  may 
doubt  whether  bishops  are  of  obligation,  whether  there  is  an 
Apostolical  succession,  whether  presbyters  are  priests,  whether  St 
Stephen  and  his  six  associates  were  the  first  deacons,  whether  the 
Sacraments  are  seven  or  two ;  but  of  one  thing  we  cannot  doubt, 
that  all  Christians  were  in  that  first  age  bound  together  in  one 
body,  with  an  actual  intercommunion  and  mutual  relations  between 
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them,  with  ranks  and  offices,  and  with  a  central  authority ;  and 
that  this  organized  association  was  *  the  body  of  Christ,'  and  that 
in  it,  considered  as  one,  dwelt  '  one  spirit.'  This  external  unity  is 
a  duty  prior  in  order  and  idea  to  Episcopacy ;  in  it,  and  not  in 
Episcopacy,  lies  the  transmission  and  warrant  of  divine  privilege." 
When,  therefore,  it  is  questioned  whether  a  given  Christian  com- 
munion is  or  is  not  catholic,  we  must  assume  that  the  communion 
is  one  organized  body,  with  ranks  and  offices,  and  a  central  author- 
ity of  some  kind.  The  Presbyterians  of  the  United  States  are  not 
one  Christian  communion,  but  twelve.  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Anglican  Church  are  not  one  Christian  commun- 
ion, but  two.  The  Greek  Church  of  Greece  and  the  Greek 
Church  of  Russia  are  two  Christian  communions,  not  one.  They 
are  as  separate  as  the  two  armies  of  Greece  and  Russia.  The 
principle  of  separation  is  thus  stated  by  Professor  Kyriakos  of  the 
University  of  Athens  in  a  recent  work :  "  The  bishops  of  a  free 
country  have,  as  representatives  of  their  church,  absolute  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  Therefore  in  conjunction  with  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment the  Greek  bishops  had  the  right  to  proclaim  the  ecclesi- 
astical independence  of  their  land." 

The  independence  they  proclaimed  is  of  course  separation 
from  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Of  Russia  the  same  Pro- 
fessor writes :  "  So  long  as  Russia  was  a  barbarous  country, 
dependence  of  its  church  on  Constantinople  was  a  blessing ;  but 
so  soon  as  the  country  began  to  develop,  it  was  right  and  canon- 
ical that  the  Russian  realm  should  supplement  its  political  inde- 
pendence with  ecclesiastical  independence." 

This  is  the  schismatical  principle  in  its  naked  deformity.  It 
would  confine  the  law  of  love  within  national  boundaries.  But  at 
present  we  are  only  seeking  to  define  a  Christian  communion  for 
the  purpose  of  asserting  or  denying  its  catholicity.  Since  cathol- 
icity has  reference  primarily  to  polity  or  organization,  and  since 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles  was  one  body,  not  two  or  three,  we 
must  assume  in  this  inquiry  that  a  Christian  communion  is  an 
organized  body,  with  a  central  authority  of  some  form,  and  com- 
pletely independent  of  all  other  communions.  There  may  be 
friendly  relations  between  two  or  more  of  them,  such  as  an  inter- 
change of  pulpits,  or  episcopal  conferences ;  but,  so  long  as  they 
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acknowledge  no  common  legislative  or  administrative  authority, 
they  are  separate  communions.  To  classify  them  as  regards 
catholicity  we  have  to  ascertain  which  of  them  can  show  forth  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  by  a  capacity  coextensive  with  the  human 
race.  There  is  no  church  actually  coextensive  with  the  race ;  but 
it  is  conceivable  that  one  or  more  may  have  a  capacity  to  embrace 
all.  To  extend  a  religious  organization  over  many  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  a  small  thing  in  these  days  of  easy  communi- 
cation. The  Salvation  Army  does  it,  or  at  least  can  do  it.  To  hold 
together  in  one  communion  individuals  of  various  nationalities  is 
not  difficult.  There  are  many  different  nationalities  represented 
in  the  membership  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  To  hold 
tens  of  millions  of  people  in  one  communion  is  more  difficult ;  but 
the  Russian  Church,  aided  by  the  State,  does  it.  So  far  we  have 
considered  communions  in  relation  to  individual  men,  and  in  this 
relation  it  is  not  evident  that  there  exists  an  essential  difference 
between  the  capacity  of  one  communion  and  another.  But  men 
are  not  merely  individuals.  They  are  essentially  social,  and  they 
combine  in  various  corporate  bodies.  A  Christian  communion 
cannot  aspire  to  become  coextensive  with  the  human  race,  unless 
it  is  fitted  to  embrace  all  legitimate  forms  of  organized  life.  We 
must  therefore  study  communions  in  relation  to  men  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity.  To  hold  together  in  one  communion  a  number 
of  different  families  is  easy.  Every  communion  does  that.  To  hold 
together  in  one  communion  a  number  of  cities,  counties,  and  other 
administrative  divisions  of  a  country  or  empire,  is  not  difficult. 
The  State  Church  of  Prussia  does  it,  or  has  done  it.  To  hold 
together  in  one  communion  a  number  of  different  independent 
tribes  of  uncivilized  Christians  is  within  the  capacity  of  a  good 
missionary  board.  But  to  hold  together  in  one  communion  a 
number  of  free  nations  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of  the  world 
is  a  limit  of  capacity  which  few  communions  will  attempt  to 
approach. 

How  many  Christian  communions  can  do  this  ?  The  Catholic 
Church  does  it  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  at  least  fifteen  free 
countries  in  each  of  which  Catholics  are  in  sufficient  majority  to 
feel  the  full  force  of  the  national  life  pulsing  through  them.  "  By 
nationalism,"  says  Spencer  Jones,  "  I  understand  the  spirit  of  a 
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people  so  far  as  it  not  merely  centres  round  itself,  as  of  course  it 
naturally  must,  but  also  refuses  to  centre  round  anything  else, 
thus  shutting  out  the  very  idea  of  a  catholic  church."  ^  Every 
nation  manifests  a  tendency  in  this  direction.  Newman  expresses 
it  as  follows :  "  What  a  vast  assemblage  of  private  attachments 
and  feelings,  judgments,  tastes  and  traditions,  goes  to  make  up 
the  idea  of  nationality !  yet  there  it  exists  in  the  Church,  because 
the  Church  has  not  been  divinely  instructed  to  forbid  it,  and  it 
fights  against  the  Church  and  the  Church's  objects  except  where 
the  Church  authoritatively  repels  it.  The  Church  is  a  preacher 
of  peace,  and  nationality  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  quarrels.  .  .  . 
She  fights  the  battle  against  nationality,  and  she  wins.  Look 
through  her  history,  and  you  cannot  deny  but  she  is  the  one 
great  principle  of  unity  and  concord  which  the  world  has  seen."  ^ 
National  quarrels  and  jealousies  are  but  one  phase  of  the 
obstacles  which  nationalism  opposes  to  catholicity.  There  is  the 
tendency  of  each  sovereign  State  to  control  all  large  public  powers 
within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  as  the  French  Government  is 
striving  openly  to  do  now.  When  such  powers  are  derived  from 
itself,  as  in  the  case  of  trusts,  the  State  has  a  right  and  a  duty  to 
strive  for  control ;  but  it  will  always  strive,  whether  it  has  the 
right  or  not,  when  any  public  power  is  formidably  influential.^ 
There  is  also  the  tendency  of  each  nation  to  shape  religion  to  suit 
its  own  peculiar  ideas,  interests,  and  civilization.     In  proportion 

1  For  instance,  the  spirit  of  such  assertions  as  that  of  Dr.  H.  K.  Carrol  in 
official  Census  Report :  "  It  is  not  strange  that  many  Protestants  should  regard  a 
foreign  church,  with  foreign  ideas,  and  under  foreign  domination,  as  a  menace  to 
American  institutions." 

'  Difficulties  of  Anglicans . 

'  "  In  examining  the  National  Government  and  the  State  Governments,  we  have 
never  once  had  occasion  to  advert  to  any  ecclesiastical  body  or  question,  because  with 
such  matters  the  government  has  in  the  United  States  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  Of 
all  the  differences  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
salient.  .  .  .  Sometimes  a  limit  is  imposed  on  the  amount  of  property  or  of  real 
estate  which  an  ecclesiastial  corporation  can  hold  ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  civil  power  manifests  no  jealousy  of  the  spiritual,  but  allows  the  latter  a 
perfectly  free  field  for  expansion.  Of  course  if  any  ecclesiastical  authority  were  to 
become  formidable  either  by  its  wealth  or  by  its  control  over  the  members  of  its  body, 
this  easy  tolerance  would  disappear  J' ^ — The  American  Commonwealth,  by  James 
Bryce. 
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as  a  nation  realizes  its  individuality  it  is  suspicious  of  anything 
foreign  or  anything  resembHng  a  divided  allegiance.  Dr.  Briggs 
thinks  that  "  if  only  the  Roman  Church  (that  is,  the  Church  of 
the  city  of  Rome)  had  maintained  her  preeminence  in  love,  no 
one  would  ever  have  denied  her  primacy."  Evidently  he  has 
not  studied  the  centrifugal  and  dividing  forces  actually  at  work  in 
the  world.  A  writer  in  the  December  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Mo7ithly  says : 

"The  nation  forbids  nothing  in  ritual  or  belief,  and  welcomes 
variety  so  long  as  there  is  unity  of  the  spirit,  but  it  requires  that  all 
churches  shall  think  in  accord  with  its  spirit  and  its  institutions.  This 
is  inevitable.  The  nation  cannot  say  one  thing  and  the  churches 
another.  The  dominant  spirit  of  the  greater  will  silently  find  its  way 
to  the  whole  .  ,  .  We  do  not  say  that  the  nation  creates  its  religion, 
but  only  that  it  shapes  and  subdues  it  to  its  own  complexion." 

This  is  true  in  the  long  run  of  any  church  not  upheld  in  doc- 
trine and  worship  by  a  vigilant  power  beyond  control  of  the 
nation.  The  institutional  recognition  of  universal  brotherhood  is 
so  vital  a  part  of  religion  that  an  isolated  nation  is  incapable  of 
maintaining  a  true  faith  without  the  aid  of  an  extra-national 
authority.  The  Jewish  nation  was  formed  and  trained  by  God ; 
but  without  a  series  of  inspired  Prophets  to  supply  the  needed 
extra-national  corrective  it  would  have  failed  centuries  before  the 
date  of  final  failure.  And  the  Jews  persecuted  the  Prophets. 
Every  nation  is  suspicious  of  an  uplifting  power  coming  from 
without,  and  continually  tends  to  draw  its  religion  down  to  its 
own  level.  There  are  Catholic  nations,  but  there  is  no  canonized 
nation,  and  the  peculiar  defects  of  each  are  a  stumbling-block  to 
other  nations.     Father  Tyrrell  has  a  suggestive  page  on  this : 

**  Points  of  doctrine  or  discipline  which  have  a  special  attraction 
for  one  national  type  are  just  those  which  encounter  resistance  in  other 
quarters.  For  example,  an  independent  self-governing  race  will  be 
morbidly  suspicious  lest  authority  should  degenerate  into  tyranny,  and 
will  be  too  ready  to  scent  oppression  everywhere.  To  a  rationalistic 
and  unimaginative  people  the  mysticism  of  Christianity  will  present 
special  difficulties.  Races  of  an  opposite  character  will  find  no  difl&- 
culty  in  these  matters,  and  may  by  their  own  supine  passivity  and 
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formalism  discredit  their  religion.  They  will  be  ready  not  only  to 
defend  but  to  exaggerate  and  distort  those  tenets  and  principles  which 
are  in  accord  with  their  natural  character ;  and  identifying  themselves 
with  the  Catholic  cause  will  add  new  barriers  against  the  return  of  other 
nations  to  the  faith.  .  .  .  There  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of  mis- 
representation than  the  attribution  to  Catholicism  of  effects  and  phe- 
nomena which  are  racial. ' '  * 

Hence  a  church  which  undertakes  to  guide  different  races  and 
nations  in  religion  has  a  gigantic  task.  In  the  empire  of  Austria- 
Hungary  there  are  three  millions  of  Orthodox  Greeks.  In  1740 
they  declared  their  ecclesiastical  independence,  but  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  refused  to  recognize  the  schism  until  1884.  "  It 
is  just  as  if  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  until  to-day 
arrogate  to  himself  the  right  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Chicago 
American  Journal  of  Theology.  It  is  thus  taken  for  granted  that  it 
is  nothing  short  of  presumption  for  a  Greek  communion  or  a 
Protestant  communion  to  attempt  to  exercise  effective  jurisdiction 
in  two  countries,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  not  one  of  them  does  it 
in  two  free  countries.  Now  the  uniting  power  which  the  Greek 
and  the  Protestant  communion  so  conspicuously  lack  is  the  char- 
acteristic which  Scripture  assigns  to  the  true  Church. 

"And  in  the  last  days  the  mountain  of  the  House  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  prepared  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  it  shall  be  exalted 
above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  into  it.^^ — Isaias  2. 

"The  stone  that  struck  the  statue  became  a  great  mountain,  and 
filled  the  whole  earth.  But  in  the  days  of  those  kingdoms  the  God 
of  Heaven  will  set  up  a  Kingdom  that  shall  never  be  destroyed." — 
Daniel  2. 

"  And  many  nations  shall  come  in  haste,  and  say  :  *  Come,  let  us 
go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  House  of  the  God  of 
Jacob." — Mi c he  as  14. 

"  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High, 
and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  Him  the  throne  of  David  His 
father ;  and  He  shall  reign  in  the  House  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  His 
Kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end." — Luke  i. 

*  Faith  of  the  Millions. 
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"  And  unto  all  nations  the  Gospel  must  first  be  preached." — 
Mark  13. 

"  Thou  art  Peter  and  upon  this  Rock  I  will  build  My  Church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  to  thee  the 
keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." — Matt.  16. 

' '  And  other  sheep  I  have  that  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I 
must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  My  voice,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold 
and  one  shepherd." — John  10. 

"  All  power  is  given  to  Me  in  Heaven  and  on  earth  :  going,  there- 
fore, teach  ye  all  nations." — Matt.  28. 

"Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  .  .  .  because  Thou  wast  slain  and 
hath  redeemed  us  to  God  in  Thy  Blood  out  of  every  tribe  and  tongue 
and  people  and  nation,  and  hast  made  us  to  our  God  a  Kingdom  and 
priests,  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth." — Apoc.  5. 

"  You  are  come  to  Mount  Sion,  and  to  the  city  of  the  living  God, 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  company  of  many  thousand  angels, 
and  to  the  Church  of  the  first-born." — Heb.  12. 

"And  I,  John,  saw  the  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  coming 
down  out  of  Heaven.  .  .  .  And  the  nations  shall  walk  in  the  light 
of  it,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  bring  their  glory  and  honor 
into  it." — Apoc.  21. 

From  these  and  similar  texts  it  is  evident  that  in  God's  plan  of 
redemption  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  nations  is  a  promi- 
nent feature.  There  is  here  no  indication  of  a  design  to  parcel 
out  the  Church  in  pieces  among  the  nations,  as  nationalism  re- 
quires. On  the  contrary,  the  relation  is  represented  as  that  of  one 
to  many,  of  container  to  contained,  of  a  mountain  to  surrounding 
hills,  of  a  city  to  dwellers  therein,  of  a  sun  giving  light  to  revolv- 
ing planets.  The  Catholic  Church  has  within  her  every  legiti- 
mate form  of  organized  life,  from  a  family  up  to  an  empire,  in  such 
number  and  variety,  and  at  such  distances  apart,  that  the  difference 
between  the  uniting  power  she  manifests  now  and  that  of  a  church 
embracing  the  whole  human  race  is  a  difference  of  degree  only. 
Therefore,  the  Catholic  Church  is  catholic.  No  other  Christian 
communion  is  catholic,  because  no  other  can  hold  together  in  one 
communion  two  free  and  civilized  nations,  especially  if  they  differ 
in  race  and  are  widely  separated.  That  is,  all  other  communions 
are  constitutionally  limited  to  a  part  of  the  human  race.     The 
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Catholic  Church  is,  in  a  true  sense,  the  communion  of  universal 
human  brotherhood,  because  there  is  no  new  kind  of  obstacle  to 
overcome  on  the  path  of  progress  toward  coextension  with 
humanity.  It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  the  Greek  national 
churches  as  in  any  sense  universal.  They  are  frankly  Erastian, 
and  they  put  in  practice  the  limiting  principles  stated  by  Professor 
Kyriakos.  The  Protestant  churches  are  racial,  national,  or  merely 
local.  Therefore,  the  difference  between  the  Catholic  Church  and 
all  other  communions  in  respect  to  catholicity  is  not  one  of  degree 
only,  but  of  essential  kind.  It  is  a  constitutional  difference  arising 
from  the  possession  of  a  living  power  which  one  has  and  the  others 
have  not,  that  power  manifesting  itself  in  the  capacity  to  hold  to- 
gether in  one  communion  all  legitimate  forms  of  corporate  life. 

To  place  the  note  of  catholicity  on  a  lower  plane  than  that  of 
unity  or  apostolicity  is  clearly  a  mistake.  It  is  to  the  note  of 
catholicity  our  Lord  points  when  He  says :  "  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  you  are  My  disciples,  if  you  have  love  for  one 
another."  What  is  it  that  enables  the  Catholic  Church  alone  to 
bridge  over  the  widest  and  deepest  chasms  among  men  ?  A  God- 
given  organization  would  of  itself  be  of  little  avail  without  super- 
natural brotherly  love.  The  fact  that  before  the  Christian  era  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  were  confined  to  one  nation  implies  that 
men  were  then  incapable  of  wider  association  in  religion.  It  was 
as  easy  then  as  later  to  give  a  form  of  organization  adapted  to 
such  wider  association,  and  the  Father  of  all  would  not  have  made 
it  a  matter  of  privilege  among  the  nations  if  men  had  been  capa- 
ble of  receiving  such  organization.  As  divorce  was  allowed  in  the 
family  because  of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,  so,  for  the  same 
reason,  was  divorce  sanctioned  in  church  polity.  Christ  abolished 
the  right  to  both  kinds  of  divorce,  and  gave  men  a  new  power 
wherewith  to  restore  unity  to  the  church  as  well  as  to  the  family. 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  according  to  St.  Paul,  "  the  husband  is 
head  of  the  wife  as  Christ  is  head  of  the  Church."  The  law  of 
brotherhood  is  made  supreme  in  both  institutions,  because  Chris- 
tians have  now  a  power  over  the  natural  hardness  of  their  hearts, 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  world  at  all  before  Christ  came.  This 
power  is  "  the  charity  of  God  poured  forth  in  our  hearts  by  the  \ 
Holy  Ghost  who  is  given  to  us."     It  is  the  power  to  obey  a  new 
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commandment,  resulting  in  the  peace  and  concord  of  one  vast 
association.  This  is  a  fact  which  St.  Paul  loves  to  enlarge  upon. 
For  instance : 

"You  (Gentiles)  were  at  that  time  without  Christ,  being  aliens 
from  the  conversation  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  Testament,  hav- 
ing no  hope  of  the  promise,  and  without  God  in  the  world.  But  now 
in  Christ  Jesus  you,  who]  some  time  were  afar  off,  are  made  nigh  by 
the  blood  of  Christ.  For  He  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both  one, 
and  breaking  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  the  enmities  of  the 
flesh,  making  void  the  commandments  contained  in  decrees,  that  He 
might  make  the  two  in  Himself  one  new  man,  making  peace,  and 
might  reconcile  both  to  God  in  one  Body  by  the  Cross,  killing  the 
enmities  in  Himself.  And  coming  He  preached  peace  to  you  that 
were  afar  off,  and  peace  to  them  that  were  nigh.  For  by  Him  we 
have  access  both  in  one  Spirit  to  the  Father.  Now,  therefore,  you 
are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners  ;  but  you  are  fellow-citizens  with 
the  saints  and  the  domestics  of  God,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner- 
stone, in  whom  all  the  Building,  being  framed  together,  groweth  up 
into  an  holy  Temple  in  the  Lord,  in  whom  you  also  are  built  together 
into  an  habitation  of  God  in  the  Spirit. ' ' 

From  this  he  inculcates  the  duty  of  keeping  "  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  one  Body  and  one  Spirit.  .  .  . 
By  doing  the  truth  in  charity  we  may  in  all  things  grow  up  in 
Him  who  is  the  Head,  even  Christ,  from  whom  the  whole  Body, 
being  compacted  and  fitly  joined  together,  by  what  every  joint 
supplieth,  according  to  the  operation  in  the  measure  of  every 
part,  maketh  increase  of  the  Body  unto  the  building  up  of  itself 
ill  charity." 

The  "  enmities  of  the  flesh,"  the  national  and  racial  antipathies 
which  separated  Jews  and  Gentiles,  dominated  the  ancient  world. 
To  break  down  that  domination  Christ  purchased  by  His  Blood  a 
Church  capable  of  uniting  races  and  nations  in  one  Body,  so  that 
those  who  were  once  hated  foreigners  become  fellow-citizens  in 
a  divine  Repubhc.  But  the  increase  of  this  Body  is  inseparably 
connected  with  our  practice  of  charity.  The  unity  of  the  Body  is 
a  divine  creation.  The  expanding  of  the  Body  depends  on  our 
co5peration,and  that  cooperation  is  brotherly. love,  or,  as  St.  Peter 
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calls  it,  love  of  the  brotherhood.  St.  Augustine  inquires  who  has 
that  charity  without  which  all  else  is  useless,  and  his  answer  is 
terse  and  pointed :  "  You  will  find  it  is  they  alone  who  love 
unity."  Hence  schism  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  sin  against 
charity.  Catholicity  might  be  defined  as  that  love  of  unity 
or  brotherhood  which  overcomes  "  the  enmities  of  the  flesh,"  the 
jealousies  and  antipathies  of  the  world,  whether  national,  racial, 
or  social.  Other  Christian  communions  yield  to  "  the  enmities  of 
the  flesh "  by  forming  their  organizations  on  lines  imposed  by 
human  divisions.  As  far  as  polity  is  concerned,  or  what  St.  Paul 
calls  the  Body,  the  Building,  the  holy  Temple,  they  could  all 
have  existed  in  the  same  forms  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  They 
obey  no  new  commandment.  But  Catholics  do  obey  the  new 
commandment  to  love  one  another — not  perfectly,  of  course,  but 
they  prove  their  essential  obedience,  even  where  there  is  stress 
and  strain  in  the  obedience,  by  association  in  one  Body  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  dividing  forces  of  the  world.  By  this  can  all  men 
know  that  Catholics  are  the  disciples  of  Christ  by  a  love  for  one 
another  which,  through  Him,  enables  them  to  overcome  "  the 
enmities  of  the  flesh."  And  the  world-wide  dominion  of  the 
Catholic  Church  reacts  upon  this  charity,  keeping  it  true  to  itself. 
It  is  no  accident  that  in  Japan,  for  instance,  Catholic  missionaries 
address  themselves  to  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  while  Protestant 
missionaries  approach  the  rich  and  the  educated.  The  educated 
Japanese  fear  that  the  claims  of  such  a  power  as  the  Papacy  would 
divide  the  allegiance  of  the  people,  and  thus  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries are  compelled  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  Church  to 
follow  the  Apostolic  example  of  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale  and  working  up,  Protestants  are  under  no  such  neces- 
sity, and  they  follow  the  natural  course  of  human  wisdom  by 
beginning  at  the  higher  ranks.  This  course  is  more  pleasant  and 
in  appearance  more  promising ;  but  in  appearance  only.  The 
experience  of  centuries  teaches  that  it  is  when  "  the  poor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them  "  that  divine  blessing  prospers  the 
work  of  evangelization.  Antecedently  one  would  suppose  that 
a  church  with  what  is  called  a  democratic  form  of  government 
would  be  more  democratic  than  one  with  a  monarchical  form.  In 
this  as  in  many  other  matters  Christ  reversed  the  natural  pre- 
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supposition  of  human  wisdom.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  civil 
institutions,  it  is  the  monarchical  form  that  proves  itself  the  most 
democratic  in  ecclesiastical  institutions.  And,  of  course,  if  the 
monarchical  church  were  confined  to  one  nation  by  separation 
from  all  other  communions,  it  would  follow  the  same  course  as 
civil  institutions.  This  is  what  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  with  the  Church  of  England.  The  Russian 
Church  is  monarchical  in  polity,  the  Czar  being  supreme  in 
Church  and  State.  In  such  cases  the  monarchical  church,  or  any 
other  form  of  polity,  is  subservient  to  State  policy  and  interests. 
But  when  the  church  is  both  monarchical  and  catholic  this  state 
of  things  is  reversed.  Since  the  common  people  are  less  pre- 
occupied by  considerations  of  foreign  interference  and  divided 
allegiance,  and  less  able  to  give  effect  to  their  natural  jealousies, 
a  catholic  spiritual  power — that  is,  an  extra-national  power — is 
naturally  drawn  to  the  common  people. 

Father  Tanquerey  says  :  "  Hie  agitur  de  universalitate  in  spatio, 
seu  de  Catholicitate  loci  et  personarum."  He  should  have  said : 
"  Seu  de  Catholicitate  loci,personarum,  et  sodetatum"  To  embrace 
four  nations  in  one  church,  such  as  Belgium,  Italy,  Mexico,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  is  something  essentially  different  from  em- 
bracing an  equal  number  of  people  of  the  same  race  and  the  same 
civil  allegiance,  because  bodies  politic  have  an  action  and  influ- 
ence essentially  distinct  from  the  action  and  influence  of  an  equal 
number  of  people  taken  one  by  one.  We  are  usually  unconscious 
of  the  bias  in  us,  which  seems  to  be  religious,  but  is  really  national 
or  political.  A  little  over  a  century  ago,  if  a  Catholic  happened 
to  be  a  guest  at  a  dinner  party  in  England,  the  host  would  openly 
apologize  to  the  other  guests  for  the  presence  of  the  Catholic. 
This  feeling  of  contempt  was  not  excited  by  a  Catholic  coming 
from  the  Continent,  as  was  shown  a  few  years  later  by  the  wel- 
come accorded  refugees  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  only 
for  the  British  Catholic  that  the  contempt  was  felt,  because  it  was 
at  bottom  a  political  feeling,  resulting  from  a  conviction  that  a 
British  Catholic  was  essentially  anti-British,  though  Englishmen 
thought  themselves  influenced  only  by  hatred  for  idolatry  and 
superstition.  In  Russia  there  are  many  who  hate  Catholics  and 
imagine  that  the  feeling  is  purely  religious,  and  yet  they  hve  in 
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peace  and  concord  \vith  pagan  neighbors !  Bossuet  was  a  loyal 
Catholic,  and  yet  even  his  great  mind  was  influenced  by  the  eccle- 
siastical pretensions  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  In  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  the  ruling  classes  in  England  thought  that  they  could  not 
keep  both  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  civil  liberty.  "  The  ques- 
tion," says  Professor  Gairdner,  "  whether,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
England  should  accept  the  authority  of  the  Pope  or  the  authority 
of  the  Queen  was  political  as  much  as  religious."  More  political 
than  religious  it  was  in  fact.  The  question,  whether  the  Mass  was 
or  was  not  of  divine  obligation,  was  to  them  a  secondary  question, 
and  millions  have  rejected  the  Mass  since  then  on  supposed  reli- 
gious grounds,  but  really  because  political  interests  so  determined 
in  a  previous  generation.  Under  the  circumstances  the  Friars  in  the 
Philippines  would  have  been  decried  and  defamed  in  1 899,  even  if 
each  and  every  one  of  them  had  been  a  saint.  Political  interests 
required  it,  and  many  who  knew  nothing  of  politics  were  influ- 
enced. Both  the  wide  sweep  of  Arianism  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  and  the  existence  of  the  Greek  Schism  to-day  are  traced 
by  historians  to  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  its  political  aspect.  To 
omit  all  mention  of  an  influence  so  all  pervading  and  so  potent 
as  well  as  so  antagonistic  to  universal  brotherhood  in  church  polity, 
in  a  discussion  of  the  note  of  catholicity,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unscientific. 

Propagandist. 

HARNACK  AND  HISTORY. 

f  purpose  making  a  short  study  of  Harnack's  historical  method. 

I. 

To  let  my  readers  see  the  full  drift  of  what  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  say,  two  preliminary  remarks  may  be  made.  First,  Harnack  is 
a  scholar  whom  we  Catholics  may  well  begrudge  to  Protestantism. 
His  breadth  of  reading,  his  literary  activity,  his  charm  of  style, 
his  world-wide  influence,  are  things  we  must  regret  not  to  see 
more  common  within  the  ranks  of  our  apologists.  Secondly,  I 
am  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  historical  method.  We  cannot  have 
too  much  of  it.  History,  like  every  other  science,  has  a  sphere  of 
activity,  within  which  it  may  be  found  in  verbal,  but  not  in  real, 
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opposition  to  the  sphere  of  Faith.  Yet  whilst  owning  allegiance 
to  the  historical  method,  I  am  far  from  holding  that  all  the 
writings  of  historians  are  history ;  nor  all  their  methods  the  true 
historical  method. 

To  take  Harnack's  What  is  Christianity?^  for  example. 
Nothing  could  inspire  more  confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  casual 
reader  than  Harnack's  frank  confession  at  the  outset  that  he  will 
deal  with  Christianity  not  as  a  theologian  nor  as  a  philosopher, 
but  as  a  historian.  His  words  are:  "  What  is  Christianity?  It  is 
solely  in  its  historical  sense  that  we  shall  trj.'  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion here ;  that  is  to  say,  we  shall  employ  the  methods  of  historical 
science  and  the  experience  of  life  gained  by  studying  the  actual 
course  of  history.  This  excludes  the  view  of  the  question  taken 
by  the  apologist  and  the  religious  philosopher  "  (p.  6). 

1.  This  is  a  naive  profession  of  the  historical  method.  One 
cannot  read  it  without  feeling  a  spontaneous  thrill  of  confidence  in 
the  unprejudice  of  the  writer.  Souls  who  are  sick  of  the  disputes 
of  theology  and  the  quibbles  of  philosophy — and  there  are  many 
such — naturally  feel  a  thirst  for  the  empiric  certainties  of  history. 
Does  not  this  short  sentence  of  Hamack  paint  quite  a  pathetic 
miniature  of  the  almost  despairing  cultus  of  history  which  has 
sprung  out  of  what  some  men  would  term  the  "  inanities  of  phil- 
osophy and  theology  "  ? 

2.  "  Experience  of  life."  A  less  satisfactory  criterion !  Ex- 
perience, of  course,  is  a  hopeful  word.  The  attempt  to  rest 
religion  and  still  more  Christianity  on  a  basis  of  experience  and 
history  is  a  fascinating  enterprise,  and  who  would  keep  back  from 
joining  it  ?  But  "  experience  of  life  "  is  a  phrase  that  may  bode  ill 
or  well.  It  may  certainly  mean  nothing  more  than  history,  in 
which  case  it  turns  out  to  be  superfluous.  Or  it  may  mean  the 
deductions,  that  is,  the  philosophy  of  history  ;  and  heigh  !  presto ! 
we  are  stranded  in  full  philosophy,  and  our  dream  of  pure  history 
has  melted  away. 

3.  Reflect  that  Harnack  is  a  Lutheran,  a  German  Lutheran. 
His  thought-forms  are  necessarily  borrowed  from  his  nationality 
and  his  religion.     Of  course,  he  makes  a  generous  self-denying 

1  IVhat  is  Christianity?  By  Adolph  Hamack,  translated  into  English  by 
Thomas  Bailey  Saunders.     Williams  &  Norgate.     1901. 
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ordinance  at  the  outset  of  his  work,  as  who  should  say,  "  I  will 
deny  myself.  By  creed  a  Lutheran,  by  birth  a  Teuton,  I  will 
write  history  with  the  impartiality  of  an  agnostic  and  the  disinter- 
estedness of  a  citizen  of  the  world."  It  is  the  "  Heroic  Act "  of 
historical  renunciation.  It  is  magnanimous.  Let  us  see  if  it  be 
possible, 

4,  Being  a  Lutheran  of  the  broad  tolerant  type,  he  cannot 
divest  himself  of  the  thought-forms  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
creed.  After  some  three  hundred  pages  of  the  unprejudiced 
historical  method,  the  loyal  Lutheran  concludes  that  Lutheran- 
ism  of  the  broad  tolerant  type  is  the  cream  of  Christianity.  Why 
should  he  not  be  proud  of  his  sect  ?  We  would  be  the  last  to 
blame  this  edifying  display  of  loyalty.    But  alas  !  it  is  not  history. 

5.  Moreover,  being  a  German  of  the  patriotic  type,  he  thinks 
as  a  German,  he  feels  as  a  German,  he  writes  as  a  German,  he 
exaggerates  as  a  German,  he  takes  pride  as  a  German.  Who 
will  blame  him  for  beginning  with  a  profession  of  faith  in  the 
historical  method  and  concluding  with  a  glorification  of  Germany  ? 
There  is  a  delightful  display  of  patriotism  in  the  following :  "  What 
do  all  our  discoveries  and  inventions  and  our  advances  in  outward 
civilization  signify  in  comparison  with  the  fact  that  to-day  there 
are  thirty  millions  of  Germans,  and  many  more  millions  of  Chris- 
tians outside  Germany,  who  possess  a  religion  without  priests, 
without  sacrifices,  without  fragments  of  grace,  without  ceremonies 
— a  spiritual  religion  "  (p.  268).  Again  :  "just  as  Eastern  Chris- 
tianity is  rightly  called  Greek,  and  the  Christianity  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  of  Western  Europe  is  rightly  called  Roman,  so  the 
Christianity  of  the  Reformation  may  be  described  as  German,  in 
spite  of  Calvin."  This  wicked  little  final  reminiscence  of  "  Sedan  " 
nowise  detracts  from  the  interest  of  the  extract.  One  further 
example  of  the  historical  method  as  it  is  developed  by  a  loyal 
German  Lutheran  may  interest,  and  perhaps  even  amuse  my 
readers. 

"The  Reformers  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  fact  that  the  world 
passes  away  with  the  lusts  thereof;  we  must  certainly  not  represent 
Luther  as  the  modem  man  cheerfully  standing  with  his  feet  firmly 
planted  on  the  earth ;  on  the  contrary,  like  the  men  of  the  Middle 
Ages  he  had  a  strong  yearning  to  be  rid  of  this  world  and  to  depart 
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from  this  vale  of  tears.  But  because  .  .  .  fastings  and  ascetics  had 
no  value  before  God,  and  were  of  no  advantage  to  one's  fellowmen, 
and  as  God  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  most  useful  thing  that  a 
man  can  do  is  to  remain  in  the  position  in  which  God  has  placed  him. 
This  conviction  gave  Luther  a  cheerful  and  confident  view  of  earthly- 
ordinances  which  contrasted  with  and  actually  got  the  upper  hand  of 
his  inclination  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  world.  ...  It  was  thus 
that  the  same  man  who  asked  nothing  of  the  world,  so  far  as  his  own 
personal  feelings  were  concerned,  and  whose  soul  was  troubled  only 
by  thoughts  for  the  Eternal,  delivered  mankind  from  the  ban  of 
ascetics."  ^ 

As  staunch  advocates  of  the  historical  method  we  hasten  to 
add  that  the  attempt  to  justify  Luther's  desertion  of  his  Order 
and  entrance  into  matrimony  by  the  principle  that  "  a  man  should 
stay  where  God  has  placed  him,"  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
historical  method,  but  rather  to  the  absence  of  it.  And  we  regret 
to  add  that  it  has  no  greater  support  from  logic  than  from 
history. 

II. 
We  have  dealt  with  the  book  in  general ;  let  us  take  one 
study  in  particular,  the  question  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  Miracles. 

"  In  the  third  place  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  what  happens 
in  space  and  time  is  subject  to  the  general  law  of  motion,  and  that  in 
this  sense  there  can  be  no  such  things  as  miracles.  But  we  also  rec- 
ognize that  the  religious  man — if  religion  really  permeates  him  and 
is  something  more  than  a  belief  in  the  religion  of  others — is  certain 
that  he  is  not  shut  up  within  a  blind  and  brutal  course  of  nature,  but 
that  this  course  of  nature  serves  higher  ends,  or,  as  it  may  be,  that 
some  inner  and  divine  power  can  help  us  so  to  encounter  it  that 
everything  must  necessarily  be  for  the  best.   .   .   . 

"  In  the  fourth  place  and  lastly,  although  the  order  of  nature  be 
inviolable,  we  are  not  yet  by  any  means  acquainted  with  all  the  forces 
working  in  it.  Our  acquaintance  even  with  the  forces  inherent  in 
matter,  and  with  the  field  of  their  action  is  incomplete  ;  while  of 
psychic  forces  we  know  much  less.  We  see  that  a  strong  will  and  a 
firm  faith  exert  an  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  body,  and  produce 

'  Pp.  280,  281. 
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phenomena  which  strike  us  as  marvellous.  Who  is  there  up  to  now 
that  has  set  any  sure  bounds  to  the  province  of  the  possible  and  the 
actual  ?  No  one  .  .  .  Miracles  it  is  true  do  not  happen  ;  but  of 
the  marvellous  and  of  the  inexplicable  there  is  plenty.  .  .  .  That 
the  earth  in  its  course  stood  still  ;  that  a  she-ass  spoke  ;  that  a  storm 
was  quieted  by  a  word,  we  do  not  believe,  and  we  shall  never  again 
believe ;  but  that  the  lame  walked,  the  blind  saw,  and  the  deaf  heard, 
will  not  be  so  summarily  dismissed.    .    .    , 

**  The  miraculous  stories  related  in  the  Gospels  may  be  grouped 
as  follows :  ( I )  stories  which  had  their  origin  in  an  exaggerated  view 
of  natural  events;  (2)  stories  which  had  their  origin  in  parables  or 
sayings,  or  in  the  projection  of  inner  experiences  on  the  external 
world ;  (3)  stories  such  as  arose  in  the  interest  of  the  fulfilment  of  Old 
Testament  sayings  ;  (4)  stories  of  surprising  cures  effected  by  Jesus' 
spiritual  force ;   (5)  stories  of  which  we  cannot  fathom  the  secret."' 

1.  It  was  regrettable  that  Harnack  had  to  deal  with  miracles — 
as  regrettable  as  inevitable.  He  disclaimed  the  role  of  a  religious 
philosopher.  Probably  his  past  studies  have  not  fitted  him  for  its 
responsibilities.  And  certainly  the  words  we  have  just  set  down 
would  go  to  show  that  he  was  not  ill-advised  in  his  disclaimer. 
For,  not  through  any  discourtesy,  but  merely  from  devotion  to 
the  historical  method,  we  find  such  contradiction  in  the  above 
extracts  that  our  trust  in  Professor  Harnack  either  as  a  historian 
or  as  a  philosopher  is  greatly  endangered,  if  not  quite  destroyed. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  analyzing  and  commenting  upon  some  of 
the  propositions  he  has  advanced. 

2.  "We  are  firmly  convinced  that  what  happens  in  time  and 
space  is  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  motion."  Convinced  by 
what,  we  ask  ?  By  history  ?  Surely  Professor  Harnack  will  not 
attempt  to  bring  historical  —  i.  e.,  documentary  —  proof  of  the 
catholicity  of  the  laws  of  motion.  As  well  try  to  prove  that  the 
sun  goes  round  the  earth  because  Plato  thought  so.  Moreover, 
he  adds  that  "  whatever  happens  in  time  and  space  is  subject  to 
the  laws  of  motion."  Why  add  "  motion  "  ?  Why  not  simply  say 
"subject  to  the  laws  of  time  and  space"?  In  that  case  it  might 
be  analytical  judgment.     But  as  it  stands  it  is  a  synthetic  a  priori 

8    Pp.    26-28. 
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judgment  which  rests,  not  on  the  objective  data  of  history,  but  on 
the  subjective  activity  of  the  speculative  reason. 

3.  "  The  rehgious  man  is  certain  that  he  is  not  shut  up  within 
a  blind  and  brutal  course  of  nature."  Again  we  must  ask  :  Why 
this  certainty  ?  Is  it  history  that  provides  it  ?  Or  is  it  philosophy  ? 
Or  is  it,  as  Harnack  seems  to  suggest,  religion — that  is,  theology  ? 
Why  bring  in  "  the  religious  man  "  ?  I  thought  we  had  only  to 
do  with  the  historian — the  practitioner  of  the  historical  method. 

4.  Again,  what  has  history  to  do  with  proving  or  asserting 
the  distinction  between  the  blind  and  brutal  course  of  nature 
and  the  "  power  within  "  ?  What  department  of  history  assures 
Professor  Harnack  that  "  everything  must  necessarily  be  for  the 
best"? 

5.  "  .  .  .  the  order  of  nature  is  inviolable."  Does  he  not 
see  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  assumptions  ever 
made  in  the  name  of  science  ?  Does  he  not  see  that  though  it 
probably  must  be  made  in  the  interests  of  physical  science,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  made  in  the  name  of  history  ?  We  should  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  history,  in  Professor  Harnack's  view,  pro- 
vides a  shelter  for  assumptions.  I  am  not  concerned  to  inquire 
whether  such  an  assumption  is  justifiable.  My  only  duty  is  to 
point  out  that  the  author  of  What  is  Christianity  ?  has  bid  farewell 
to  the  historical  method  by  assuming  it. 

6.  *'  Our  acquaintance  with  the  forces  inherent  in  matter  and 
with  the  field  of  their  action  is  incomplete,  while  of  psychic  forces 
we  know  much  less."  Who  told  these  interesting  facts  to  Pro- 
fessor Harnack  ?  In  what  section  of  history  are  they  to  be  found  ? 
Is  it  ecclesiastical  history,  or  national  history,  or  biography  ?  And 
if  I  blandly  deny  them,  what  historical  principles  will  he  bring 
forward  to  convince  or  convict  me  ? 

7.  "  Who  is  there  up  to  now  that  has  set  any  sure  bounds  to 
the  possible  and  actual  ?  No  one," —  except  Professor  Harnack, 
with  his  peremptory  "  Miracles  do  not  happen  "  and  his  injudicious 
dogmatism  about  the  sun,  the  she-ass,  and  the  storm.  Again,  if 
he  is  sure  that  no  one  knows  the  bounds  of  the  possible  and  the 
actual,  he  ought  not  to  finish  the  matter  with  a  trenchant  "  No 
miracles."  To  be  quite  philosophical — if,  indeed,  it  be  not  an 
impertinence  to  expect  philosophy  after  his   self-renunciation — 
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should  he  not  have  concluded  with  a  judicious  "perhaps"? 
"  Perhaps,  after  all,  miracles  may  happen ;  perhaps  not."  But  a 
blunt  "  No  miracles  "  is  neither  history  nor  philosophy.  It  is  an 
assertion.     But  even  from  a  historian  we  should  expect  proof. 

8.  "  That  the  earth  stood  still ;  that  a  she-ass  spoke ;  that  a 
storm  was  quieted  by  a  word,  we  shall  never  believe."  How  does 
he  reconcile  this  with  his  ingenuous  admission  that  no  one  knows 
the  bounds  of  the  possible  or  the  actual  ?  Moreover,  has  the 
earth  always  been  spinning  on  its  axis  ?  Is  terrestrial  motion 
eternal  ?  And  if  it  had  a  beginning,  why  should  it  not  have  an 
end,  or  a  lull?  These  are  difficult  questions  of  metaphysics,  I 
grant.  But  they  are  not  to  be  solved  by  an  ascetic  devotion  to 
the  historical  method.  As  well  prove  medicine  by  mathematics. 
The  question  of  the  she-ass  would  seem  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  Berlin  undergraduates  "  pour  faire  rire  " ;  and  no  doubt  with 
Professor  Harnack's  charm  of  style  it  achieved  its  purpose.  But 
when  parrots  and  blackbirds  can  be  made  to  talk,  we  consider  it 
not  impossible  to  find  a  champion — we  ourselves  would  willingly 
be  such  a  champion — to  lead  a  "  forlorn  hope  "  in  favor  of  the 
quadruped !  To  many,  perhaps,  of  the  Professor's  hearers  it  may 
have  seemed  that  there  was  just  a  little  lack  of  humor  in  the 
attempt  to  stifle  the  voice  of  the  she-ass  on  purely  historical  prin- 
ciples, when,  in  truth,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  history,  but  of  zoology 
and  the  psychology  of  animal  hypnotism !  Again,  the  Professor 
is  not  happy  even  in  his  choice  of  storms,  which,  as  he  must  con- 
cede, defy  history.  If  history  proves  anything  about  atmospheric 
disturbances,  it  is  that  nothing  is  more  capricious  than  an  Oriental 
storm,  which  comes  and  goes  with  great  suddenness,  raging  in 
one  field  and  being  absent  from  the  next. 

There  are  other  portions  of  Harnack's  most  stimulating  book 
which  expose  the  author's  historical  claims  to  a  good  deal  of 
adverse  criticism.  There  was  once  a  time,  which  may  not  yet  have 
passed,  when  his  name  was  that  of  an  unquestionable  authority. 
"  Ex  pede  Hercules."  The  historian  who  would  attempt  to  refute 
many  of  the  traditions  of  Christianity  must  never  for  a  moment  be 
betrayed  on  the  most  momentous  and  sacred  subjects  into  such 
contradiction  or  at  least  confusion  of  thought  as  that  which  we 
have  very  unwillingly  exposed. 
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We  have  only  to  add  one  word  in  conclusion.  We  may  seem 
to  have  accused  Harnack  of  the  crime  of  making  assumptions ; 
when,  to  tell  the  truth,  his  chief  blunder  is  to  have  professed  to  do 
without  assumptions.  But  this  leads  to  the  further  momentous 
question  "  whether  a  history  without  assumptions  is  practically 
possible  ?  "  and  this  to  the  further  question,  of  fact  rather  than  of 
principle,  "  whether  a  certain  school  of  historical  criticism  is  not 
self-condemned  ?  "  To  some  of  us,  who  look  even  upon  history 
as  the  storehouse  of  minor  premises  for  philosophy,  it  would  seem 
that  the  date  and  authenticity  of  a  manuscript  rests  on  psycholog- 
ical, cosmological  and  metaphysical  principles  which  would  make 
history  without  assumptions,  i.  e.,  without  prejudices,  as  abstract 
and  as  unsatisfying  as  a  problem  in  trigonometry.  But  for  the 
moment  it  will  suffice  to  have  shown  that  in  spite  of  many  tempta- 
tions to  the  contrary,  we  must  be  cautious  in  going  to  Harnack 
for  philosophy  which  he  does  not,  and  for  history  which  he  does, 
profess  to  impart. 

Rugeley,  England.  Vincent  McNabb,  O.P. 


CORPUS  CHRISTI  AND  THE  MYSTERY  PLAYS. 

THE  subject  of  Corpus  Christi  naturally  suggests  a  somewhat 
detailed  treatment  of  the  Mystery  Plays  which  are  intimately 
interwoven  with  the  celebration  of  that  festival  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. 

The  liturgy  with  its  fertile  growth  of  ennobling  ideals  is  the 
cradle  of  the  mediaeval  drama  by  which  the  principal  mysteries  of 
our  holy  faith  were  presented.  The  first  subject  dramatically 
treated  which  we  meet  with  in  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  Easter. 

After  the  chanting  of  the  third  lesson  of  "  matins  "  at  midnight, 
before  the  Te  Deum  which  concludes  that  lesson  was  intoned,  the 
clergy  and  people  made  a  processional  visit  to  the  sepulchre.  A 
cleric  robed  in  alb,  and  bearing  a  palm  branch,  is  seen  seated  within 
the  open  tomb  which  had  been  erected  on  Good  Friday.  Three 
other  clerics  vested  in  copes  with  lighted  censers  in  their  hands 
move  thither  in  the  manner  of  persons  who  are  seeking  something 
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— "  ad  similitudinem  quaerentium  quid."  As  they  approach  the 
sepulchre  the  following  dialogue  takes  place  between  them  and 
the  cleric  who  represents  the  angel  within  and  who  chants :  Quern 
quaeritis  in  sepulchro,  o  Christicolae} 

The  three  (representing  the  holy  women  who  first  came  to 
seek  Jesus  on  Easter  morning)  answer :  Jhesuni  Nazarenum  cruci- 
fixum,  o  Coelicola?  The  cleric  within  replies :  Non  est  hie ;  sur- 
rexit  sicut  prcedixerat.  Ite,  nuntiate  quia  surrexit  a  mortuis?  Then 
the  three,  turning  toward  the  choir,  chant  in  a  loud  voice  :  Alle- 
luia, resurrexit  Dominus^  The  discourse  then  continues  as  be- 
tween the  angel  and  the  visitors  of  the  tomb : 

Venite  et  videte  locum  ubi  positus  erat  Dominus,  alleluia,  alle- 
luia/'^ The  winding  sheet  is  shown  them  by  the  angel,  and  they 
enter  with  their  censers,  laying  hold  of  the  winding  sheet  which 
they  present  to  the  view  of  those  outside,  whilst  they  sing : 

Surrexit  Dominus  de  sepulchro,  {Qui  pependit  pro  nobis  in 
ligno)^  Then  the  sheet  is  carried  in  procession  to  the  altar,  and 
the  prior  of  the  choir  intones  the  Te  Deum  lauda^nus?  After  this 
Lauds  are  sung. 

Originally  these  recitations  were  brief,  as  indicated.  But  in 
course  of  time  they  grew.  Thus  came  into  existence  the  well- 
known  Easter  sequence  which  now  forms  part  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  Mass,  Victimae  paschali  laudes,  in  which  the  character  of 
the  dialogue  is  still  unmistakably  marked.  By  these  means  the 
faithful  were  impressed  with  the  true  sense  of  the  Easter  celebra- 
tion, more  effectually  than  could  have  been  done  by  sermon  or 
book.  Since  the  Latin  words  were  not,  however,  always  fully 
understood  by  the  common  people,  portions  of  the  dialogue  in  the 
vernacular  language  were  gradually  introduced.  This  process  of 
addition  and  translation  continued  until  in  time  all  that  portion 

^  Whom  seek  ye  in  the  tomb,  O  Christ's  lovers? 

*  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  crucified,  O  lover  of  Christ. 

'  He  is  not  here  ;  He  has  risen  as  He  foretold.  Go,  tell  that  He  has  risen 
from  the  dead. 

*  Alleluia,  the  Lord  has  risen. 

*  Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  had  been  laid,  alleluia ! 

®  The  Lord  has  risen  from  the  tomb.  He  who  hung  upon  the  cross  for  us. 
^  Cf.   Specimens  of  Pre-Shakesperian  Drama.     John  M.  Manly.     Vol.    I,   pp. 
XV — ^xxv. 
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which  was  intended  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  significance  of 
the  feast  was  chanted  in  the  common  tongue,  leaving  only  the 
directions  or  rubrics  (so  called  because  they  were  printed  in  red) 
in  Latin. 

From  the  practice  of  solemnizing  Easter  in  this  fashion,  the 
custom  of  similar  interpretation  was  gradually  extended  to  other 
feasts.  The  antiphons  in  the  Office  at  Lauds  for  Christmas 
strongly  suggest  their  original  use  for  dramatic  presentation  in 
connection  with  the  liturgy,  and  there  remains  to  us  abundant 
material  of  a  similar  nature  in  Latin  to  show  that  the  sacred  drama 
was  a  part  of  the  solemn  services  by  which  the  faithful  were 
taught  the  meaning  of  the  holy  mysteries  of  their  faith. 

It  could  not  but  follow  that,  with  the  introduction  of  the  ver- 
nacular and  the  liberty  which  an  extended  interpretation  naturally 
prompted,  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  sacred  plays  should  give 
rise  to  occasional  abuses  or  lead  to  methods  incompatible  with 
the  holiness  of  the  sacred  functions.  Thus  the  Church  authori- 
ties found  themselves  at  times  compelled  to  forbid  the  maintenance 
of  a  custom  alike  useful  and  holy  in  its  origin,  but  liable  to  sallies 
of  irreverence  among  those  who  had  perchance  lost  the  sense  of 
piety  connected  with  the  first  introduction  of  these  scenes.  Some 
remnants  of  the  liturgical  drama  in  its  original  integrity  may  still 
be  recognized  in  our  churches,  as  for  example  in  the  solemn 
chants  of  the  Passion  on  Palm  Sunday  and  Good  Friday.  For 
the  rest,  the  plays  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  separate 
institutions.  They  still  were  interpretations  of  the  liturgical  mys- 
teries, but  distinct  from  the  functions  performed  in  the  church 
during  the  solemn  service.  The  performances  had  been  and  for 
a  long  time  remained  the  privilege  of  clerics,  because  these  best 
understood  their  significance,  and  could  maintain  the  due  reverence 
which  their  right  application  to  the  religious  enk  in  view  required. 
It  is  from  the  fact  that  clerics  were  in  most  cases  the  {dramatis) 
personae  in  these  plays  that  the  name  "  parsons  "  (of  the  drama) 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  members  of  the  sanctuary.  Even  in 
after  times  when  churchmen  no  longer  took  active  part  in  the 
play,  they  still  continued  to  control  its  spirit,  to  supply  the  text, 
correct  and  superintend  the  performance,  as  is  the  custom  to  this 
day  in  places  like  Oberammergau  and  other  Swiss  villages  where 
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Passion  and  Christmas  plays  are  periodically  given.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  if  the  so-called  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  not  set  up  a  false  standard  of  devotion,  which  con- 
demned these  religious  representations  as  a  sort  of  image-worship, 
the  sacred  drama  would  have  reached  a  noble  climax  in  England 
at  the  hands  of  Shakespeare,  as  it  did  in  Spain  during  the  same 
period,  through  the  poet-priest  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  who  com- 
posed his  incomparable  Autos,  giving  highest  expression  to  the 
sacred  drama  and  thereby  enriching  Spanish  literature  with 
treasures  of  peerless  excellence. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  principal  topics  of  the  sacred  plays 
should  be  suggested  by  the  birth  and  death  of  Christ.  Accord- 
ingly each  of  these  two  subjects  became  the  centre  around  which 
grew  up  a  complete  cycle  of  plays,  and  these,  disposed  at  inter- 
vals corresponding  to  the  various  feasts,  Christmas,  Candlemas, 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Midsummer,  Lammastide,  St.  Bartholomew, 
etc.,  enlivened  devotion  and  afforded  healthful  pleasure  to  the 
common  people  in  every  town  or  village. 

The  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  instituted  about  the  year  1264, 
was  one  that  not  only  invited  particular  interest,  but  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  performance  of  sacred  exercises  which  partook  of 
the  nature  of  dramatic  presentation.  Everything  contributed  to 
render  this  festival  popular  among  clergy  and  people.  The  great 
Doctor  of  Aquin,  whose  learning  had  drawn  all  those  who  were 
ambitious  to  obtain  wisdom  to  the  halls  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  composing  a  special  office 
and  hymns  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast  which  was  to  be  inau- 
gurated with  magnificent  pomp  everywhere  throughout  Christen- 
dom. Emperors  and  kings,  prelates  and  priests,  men,  women  and 
children  of  every  condition  took  part  in  the  solemnity  as  witnesses 
to  the  common  faith  in  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  David,  hidden  beneath  the  veil  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Those 
were  the  grand  ages  of  faith  that  produced  miracles  of  truth  and 
beauty  and  goodness  in  every  sphere  of  art  and  science  and  life. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  day's  observance  was  the  grand 
procession.  Setting  out  from  the  church,  through  the  gates  of 
the  town,  the  long  stream  of  faithful  worshippers  followed  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  through  field  and  meadow.     Every  knee  bent 
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low  as  the  Lord  Christ  passed  the  homes,  gaily  and  richly- 
decorated,  to  give  expression  to  the  sentiment  of  joyous  gratitude 
which  each  heart  must  feel  for  the  benefits  of  the  Redemption* 
the  royal  humility  of  the  veiled  Saviour  who  came  to  bless  what- 
ever man  presented  to  Him  with  a  prayerful  wish.  Garlands  and 
flags,  and  streaming  banners,  and  gorgeously  decorated  floats 
replete  with  symbolical  allusions  to  the  central  truth  which  gave 
purpose  to  all  this  display,  cheered  the  popular  enthusiasm.  In 
the  cities  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  marched  in  the  train,  or  rode 
on  splendidly  caparisoned  horses,  milk-white  and  decked  with 
damask  and  gold.  The  music  from  a  hundred  silver  trumpets, 
the  rapid  beating  of  drums  and  the  boom  of  ponderous  bells  from 
church  tower  and  castle,  alternated  with  the  soft  strains  of  lute 
and  harp  from  many  a  balcony  where  ladies  and  minstrels  greeted 
the  procession  as  it  passed  by  them. 

It  was  from  these  exercises,  above  all  from  the  suggestive 
floats  with  their  silent  allegorical  forms,  that  the  group  or 
cycle  of  Corpus  Christi  plays  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
origin.  The  floats  were  transformed  into  stages,  or  page- 
ants, as  they  were  called.  Each  trades-guild  took  upon 
itself  the  duty  to  present  some  scene  illustrating  the  benefits 
of  the  Redemption  as  it  appealed  to  the  common  faith  through 
the  Blessed  Eucharist.  Thus  there  gradually  developed  a 
continuous  series  of  pictures  embodying  the  various  Scriptural 
events  which  foreshadowed  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  and  His 
love  for  man  shown  in  the  Real  Presence.  Most  of  the  large 
communities  or  towns  had  their  own  plays,  even  their  own  special 
grouping  of  them  into  cycles.  The  city  of  York  boasted  of  forty- 
eight  Corpus  Christi  plays.  These  were  but  so  many  scenes  in 
the  performance,  distributed,  however,  both  as  to  time  and  place. 
There  were  a  number,  say  ten  stations,  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  where  the  people  gathered  in  separate  crowds.  At  one  of 
these  stations  (in  York  the  first  station  was  "  at  the  gates  of  the 
pryory  of  Holy  Trinity  in  Mikel-gate  ")  the  first  play,  entitled  the 
"  Creation  of  Man,"  was  presented.  Thence  the  performers  went 
to  the  second  station,  where  the  same  play  was  repeated.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  second  pageant  drew  up  before  "  Mikel-gate  "  and 
acted  their  part,  which  was  followed  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
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third,  fourth,  down  to  the  last  scene.  Each  band  thus  completed 
its  circle,  performing  its  particular  part  for  the  whole  town,  the 
spectators  being  distributed  at  the  various  stations.  The  per- 
formance began  usually  early  in  the  morning,  at  "  mydhowre 
betwix  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  cloke  in  the  mornynge,"  as  an  old 
account  states  it.  But  the  entire  play  frequently  extended  over 
several  days.^ 

The  plays  were  usually  categorized  under  different  heads, 
according  to  their  character  and  purpose.  Thus  the  mediaeval 
writers  distinguished  between  mystery  plays,  miracle  plays,  and 
moral  plays.  Under  the  head  of  mystery  plays  were  grouped  all 
dramas  which  dealt  with  Biblical  subjects.  Miracle  plays  had  for 
their  principal  topic  some  incidents  taken  from  the  lives  or  legends 
of  saints.  The  moral  plays  gave  a  much  wider  scope  to  the  cor- 
rector of  public  abuses  as  of  personal  faults,  since  in  them  were 
personified  the  various  virtues  and  vices,  which  fact  permitted  that 
peculiar  characterization  which  throws  praise  upon  what  is  good, 
and  ridicules  by  way  of  chastisement  what  is  evil. 

For  centuries  these  plays  continued  to  be  presented  and  to 
exercise  a  healthful  and  instructive  influence  upon  the  people  of 
England.  The  origin  of  the  York  Mystery  plays  may  be  set 
down  to  a  date  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  Chester  plays  are  considerably  older, 
and  remained  in  favor  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
When  an  edict  of  Edward  VI  in  1 547  prohibited  the  preaching  of 
Catholic  doctrine  from  the  pulpits  of  old  England,  the  people 
sought  compensation  by  flocking  in  great  numbers  to  the  Moral 
plays  which  began  to  assume  a  somewhat  controversial  character, 
owing  to  the  disputes  among  the  "  reformers."  As  a  consequence 
the  King  found  himself  compelled  the  following  year  to  suppress 
likewise  these  plays.  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  they  were 
revived,  until  Elizabeth  put  a  final  quietus  upon  the  practice,  so 
that  the  plays  became  gradually  forgotten,  though  not  without 
some  protest,  of  which  Shakespeare's  dramas  give  here  and  there 
a  suggestion. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  these  performances,  judged  from  the 
literary  point  of  view  alone,  do  not  rise  to  the  elegance  of  the  later 

8  The  text  of  the  York  plays  covers  nearly  700  pages. 
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classic  style  of  composition  ;  but  they  nourished  a  faith  that  was 
capable  of  producing,  and  actually  produced  great  masterpieces 
of  art  and  industry,  which  no  other  means,  such  as  scientific  or 
literary  studies,  could  have  created.  The  great  writers  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  are  not  a  sudden  growth ;  they  are  the  outcome 
of  a  precious  age  that  trained  the  mind  and  heart  to  higher  excel- 
lence. These  plays  tended  to  make  the  people  innocently  happy, 
and  to  unite  their  interests  in  a  way  which  completely  fore- 
stalled the  social  evils  which  have  befallen  a  later  generation  edu- 
cated under  the  humanistic  discipline  of  a  pretended  reform  in 
religion. 

In  connection  with  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  something 
more  might  be  said  touching  the  exercises  of  Holy  Thursday,  01 
which  we  spoke  in  the  beginning,  and  which  form  a  counterpart 
to  the  Mystery  celebrated  in  mid-summer ;  but  space  forbids. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  whilst  both  feasts  have  for  their  special  object 
the  adoration  of  the  Sacred  Body  of  Christ,  the  one  within  Holy 
Week  emphasizes  the  mystery  of  the  redeeming  and  self-sacrificing 
love  which  we  worship  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  whilst  the  joyous 
exultation  of  Corpus  Christi  expresses  the  gratitude  of  Christen- 
dom over  the  dominion  which  that  Sacred  Body  exercises  over 
the  world  to-day. 

Henry  Borgmann,  C.SS.R. 


BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

Part  III. — The  School  Boy. 

Chapter  IX. — The  School  in  the  Woods. 

UP  to  the  age  of  twelve  I  was  very  obedient.  My  sister  did 
just  as  she  pleased  with  me.  My  affection  and  respect  for 
her  were  so  great  that,  when  I  was  tempted  to  do  wrong,  a  word 
or  even  a  sign  from  her  or  the  look  of  sadness  in  her  eyes  was 
sufficient  to  reduce  me  to  order.  But  this  was  too  good  to  last. 
As  I  grew  older,  pride  and  the  desire  for  independence  began  to 
manifest  themselves  and,  without  ceasing  to  love  my  sister  dearly, 
I  began  to  dispute  her  authority,  and  occasionally  to  over-ride  it. 
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Soon  I  entered  into  open  revolt,  and  solemnly  announced  that  it 
was  "  beneath  my  dignity  to  obey  a  girl  any  longer." 

"  You  know  very  well,  Guiguette,"  I  said  grandly,  "  that  you 
women  were  not  made  to  rule  men."  (With  what  stress  I  empha- 
sized the  words  you  women  f)  "  It  ought  to  be  just  the  opposite. 
I  don't  try  to  order  you  about,  and  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  give 
me  equal  rights.  You  needn't  think  you  can  lead  me  around  like 
a  sheep  any  longer.  This  thing  has  been  going  on  long  enough 
already." 

About  this  time  my  piety  began  to  diminish.  Once  in  a  while 
I  would  omit  my  prayers.  I  did  not  go  to  confession  so  often, 
although  I  was  very  much  in  earnest  when  I  did  go.  By  a  great 
grace,  however,  the  continuance  of  which  it  would  be  presumptu- 
ous to  expect,  God  kept  me  from  mortal  sin  during  this  period  of 
my  life. 

In  order  to  correct  my  indolence  and  insubordination,  Mar- 
guerite adopted  toward  me  an  attitude  of  severity.  Doubtless  her 
reproaches  were  well  merited,  but  they  offended  my  self-love,  and 
I  replied  with  such  intolerable  arrogance  that  she  was  forced  to 
punish  me.  Then  I  would  fly  into  a  rage  or  relapse  into  sullen, 
bitter  silence  which  was  worse  than  anger,  for  the  evil  feelings 
pent  up  in  my  heart  threatened  to  raise  an  insurmountable  barrier 
between  us  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  united  by  the  most 
tender  affection.  Marguerite  soon  realized  the  danger,  and  con- 
cluded that  under  the  circumstances  severity  was  a  remedy  worse 
than  the  evil.  After  that  she  punished  me  no  more,  but  simply 
let  me  see  how  deeply  grieved  she  was  by  my  conduct.  The  poor 
child  was  certainly  much  distressed  and  worried  by  my  behavior 
at  that  time,  but  what  troubled  her  most  was  the  very  grave 
danger  which  in  the  near  future  was  sure  to  threaten  one  who  was 
by  nature  so  keen  after  pleasure,  so  intensely  eager  for  freedom 
and  so  impatient  of  restraint. 

I  learned  afterwards  that  during  this  critical  period  of  my  life 
Marguerite  constantly  prayed  for  me. 

When  I  saw  her  weep,  I  would  throw  my  arms  around  her 
neck  and  cry,  too.  "  Ah,"  I  would  say,  "  that's  the  way  to  manage 
me.  If  only  you  were  always  kind,  I  woiJld  do  whatever  you 
say."     Then  I  would  beg  her  pardon,  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  was 
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little,  promise  to  work  hard,  get  all  my  tasks,  and  mind  what  she 
said.  This  would  last  one  day  or  perhaps  two.  Then  the  good 
impression  would  wear  off,  and  I  would  begin  my  capers  once 
more. 

My  aunt  did  not  regard  the  matter  in  so  serious  a  light  as  she 
should  have  done, 

"  Pshaw !  "  she  would  say  to  Marguerite.  "  When  all's  said 
and  done,  he  is  a  man.  His  body  must  develop,  his  will  get 
strong,^  and  his  energy  have  free  play.  Boys  have  to  run  risks. 
That's  what  makes  them  hardy.  Paul  will  turn  out  a  real  man  of 
Vendee.     I  am  sure  of  it !  " 

The  good  soul  was  imprudent  enough  occasionally  to  express 
herself  after  this  fashion  in  my  presence,  which,  it  may  well  be 
understood,  did  not  serve  in  any  way  to  strengthen  Marguerite's 
authority. 

I  was  only  twelve  years  old,  but  daily  outdoor  exercise  on 
foot  and  on  horse-back,  the  wholesome  air  of  Mesnil  and  Rose's 
excellent  cooking  had  so  developed  me  in  size  and  strength  that 
I  looked  like  a  vigorous  youngster  of  fifteen.  I  was  wild  about 
hunting,  fishing,  and  all  sorts  of  field  sports,  and  I  used  to  slip 
off  without  permission  early  in  the  morning,  my  rifle  swung  over 
my  back.  If  the  doors  were  locked,  I  would  jump  out  of  the 
window,  first  purloining  some  provisions  from  the  pantry.  That 
would  be  the  last  of  me  for  the  whole  day.  I  came  in  at  unheard- 
of  hours,  long  after  dark,  sometimes,  without  the  least  thought 
of  the  anxiety  which  my  long  absence  had  caused  Marguerite. 

About  a  league  from  Mesnil,  in  a  httle  hut  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gemme,  there  lived  an  old  peasant  who,  in  spite  of  his  seventy- 
five  years,  was  as  hardy  and  vigorous  as  in  his  prime.  In  1793, 
Julien  Courteau,  then  only  sixteen,  enlisted  with  the  volunteers 
of  Monsieur  de  Bonchamp,  and  fought  in  the  great  war  for  God 
and  the  King  until  the  time  of  Charette's  death.  He  was  a  widower 
with  no  children,  and  made  his  living  with  the  aid  of  his  traps  and 
gun.  He  was  the  most  skilful  poacher  in  the  country.  He  was 
so  wily  in  throwing  the  police  and  game-keepers  off  the  scent, 

1  As  if  pride  and  insubordination  would  strengthen  the  will !  It  is  the  mastery 
of  self  acquired  by  obedience  practised  in  a  spirit  of  faith,  which  makes  strong 
characters. 
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that  these  respectable  agents  of  law  and  order  had  never  been  able 
to  lay  their  hands  on  him.  Just  as  they  thought  they  had  him, 
he  would  disappear  like  a  phantom  and  with  a  swiftness  and  dex- 
terity which  savored  of  the  preternatural. 

Old  Courteau  honored  me  with  his  friendship.  I  often  went 
to  see  him  in  his  hut,  and  he  initiated  me  into  the  secrets  of  his 
craft.  He  taught  me  to  discover  the  hiding-places  of  the  game, 
to  choose  the  best  localities  to  lurk  in,  where  we  would  some- 
times lie  in  wait  half  the  night ;  to  stretch  snares  at  night-fall,  and 
to  find  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  trout  which  peopled  the  Hmpid 
waters  of  the  Gemme.  In  winter,  we  would  go  down  the  river  in 
a  little  boat,  which  in  two  hours  time  would  bring  us  to  the  Loire. 
There,  hidden  among  the  reeds,  we  would  shoot  on  the  wing  the 
sea-fowl  or  wild  ducks  which  flew  low  over  the  neighboring  islands 
on  cold  mornings  in  December,  piping  their  shrill  notes.  I  had 
grown  to  be  so  expert  that  I  never  missed  the  quarry  at  a  hundred 
yards  with  the  big  duck  gun  of  Courteau.  "  Bravo,  Monsieur 
Paul !  "  the  old  poacher  would  say  at  every  fresh  deed  of  prowess 
on  the  part  of  his  pupil,  and  I  would  thrill  with  pride  and  pleasure 
as  our  faithful  dog,  Toutou,  threw  himself  bravely  into  the  water 
to  search  amid  the  floating  ice  for  the  game  which  had  fallen  at 
my  shot.  This  life  of  adventure  was  very  fascinating,  and  made 
the  study  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  seem  more  and  more  tame. 

I  had  always  concealed  my  relations  with  Courteau  from  my 
sister,  for  she  had  positively  forbidden  me  to  go  and  see  him. 
He  was,  to  be  sure,  a  good-hearted  old  fellow  with  perfectly  cor- 
rect habits  (I  never  heard  an  improper  expression  from  his  lips), 
but  the  intimacy  was  of  no  benefit  to  me,  for  it  increased  my  love 
of  independence  and  my  distaste  for  mental  exertion.  Moreover, 
my  chosen  mentor  did  not  hesitate  to  set  me  the  example  of  lying. 
If  Marguerite,  who  had  her  suspicions,  tried  to  make  an  unex- 
pected visit  to  the  poacher's  cabin,  the  old  man,  who  was  ever 
on  the  look-out,  always  warned  me  in  time,  "  Hide,  Monsieur 
Paul !  Mamzelle  is  coming  after  you,"  and  he  would  push  me 
into  a  sort  of  cupboard,  so  deceptively  built  in  the  wall  that  Guitte 
never  realized  that  she  was  sitting  within  a  few  feet  of  the  hiding 
place  of  "  le  petit  gars." 

To  all  Marguerite's  questions  he  would  reply  with  an  innocent 
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air,  "  I  have  not  seen  Monsieur  Paul,  Mamzelle,     It  may  be  he 
went  by  here,  but  I  never  saw  him.     I  don't  know  where  he  is." 

Up  to  that  time  Marguerite  had  always  been  able  to  read  my 
eyes,  which  as  well  as  my  words  expressed  truly  what  was  going 
on  in  my  mind.  The  example  of  old  Courteau  gradually  instilled 
the  habits  of  deceit  and  falsehood,  which  are  so  ignoble  and  so 
dangerous. 

While  I  was  charmed  with  the  exciting  expeditions  which  I 
made  in  company  with  the  old  woodsman,  I  was  if  possible  still 
more  delighted  in  listening  to  the  tales  he  told  me  in  his  peasant 
dialect,  full,  it  is  true,  of  barbarisms  and  solecisms,  but  so  vivid 
and  picturesque !  Having  served  under  Bonchamp,  Roche- 
jaquelein,  and  Charette,  he  had  taken  part  in  the  mighty  and  terrible 
events  of  that  time,  which  lived  again  by  the  striking  reality  of 
his  description.  I  may  be  allowed  to  reproduce  some  of  the  nar- 
rations of  the  veteran,  the  arbitrary  syntax  and  quaint  imagery  of 
whose  style  I  shall  as  far  as  possible  respect. 

With  what  emotions  of  affection  and  regret  did  the  brave 
soldier  revive  the  memory  of  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  especially 
his  commanders,  who  had  so  many  times  met  and  overcome  the 
picked  armies  of  the  Republic,  and  forced  her  most  illustrious 
generals  to  retreat ! 

This  is  how  he  spoke  of  Bonchamp,  who  was  his  first  com- 
manding officer. 

"  I  was  only  fifteen  and  a  half,"  he  began,  "  when  I  saw  all 
the  boys  at  home  going  up  to  the  chateau  of  Baronniere.  That's 
where  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Bonchamp  lived  with  his  lady  and 
his  two  little  girls.  They  were  going  to  get  him  to  lead  them 
against  the  Blues.  I  was  out  at  service  then  with  Viaud,  who  was 
one  of  his  tenants.  *  Are  you  going,  Julien?* — Julien  is  just  my 
name.  Monsieur  Paul.  '  Are  you  going  along  ?'  said  they  as  they 
passed  by.  That  was  Jaques  and  Pierre  Robineau  of  the  town 
of  Lire,  who  were  my  own  cousins,  because  their  mother  was  sis- 
ter to  mine.  'Aren't  you  ashamed  !'  Mistress  Viaud  said  to  them, 
'  to  want  to  take  a  child  like  that  with  you  !  He  is  barely  sixteen. 
Go  you,  if  you  want  to,  but  don't  try  to  take  Julien  along !' 

"  And  so  the  boys  went  off,  and  the  farmer's  wife  double-locked 
the  door  before  she  went  out  to  the  fields,  so  I  could  not  get  out, 
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and  she  even  shut  the  outside  shutters  to  keep  me  from  getting 
out  the  window.  Viaud  himself  had  gone  up  to  the  Baronniere 
with  the  rest. 

"  I  watched  through  a  crack  in  the  door  until  the  farmer's 
wife  was  well  out  of  the  way,  and  then  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  have 
got  to  go  too,  just  the  same  !' 

"  I  was  sickly  enough  in  those  days.  I  was  little,  very  little, 
not  big  a  bit,  so  that  my  mother,  when  I  was  home,  used  to  send 
me  up  the  chimney  to  knock  down  the  soot,  and  she  called  me 
her  little  chimney-sweep.  So  then  I  said  to  myself,  '  The  farmer's 
wife  has  locked  the  door,  and  barred  the  windows,  but  she  never 
stopped  up  the  chimney.'  So  I  set  to  work  to  crawl  up.  Climb, 
then,  climb  away  !  And  in  climbing  I  knocked  the  soot  full  into 
the  kettle  of  soup,  which  had  been  simmering  since  morning. 
Never  fear  !     They  ate  it  all  the  same  ! 

"  So  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  then  slid  down  the 
roof,  which  came  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  then  I  made  off  for 
Baronniere. 

"  When  I  got  there  I  found  the  court-yard  full.  '  You  here, 
Julien  ?'  said  Viaud  to  me,  '  What  makes  your  face  so  black  ? 
You  look  as  if  you  had  just  come  out  of  the  oven.' 

"  '  Lord !  master.  The  mistress  put  me  under  lock  and  key 
to  keep  me  from  running  away,  so  I  had  to  climb  the  chimney, 
and  here  I  am.' 

" '  You  did  right,  boy.  The  mistress  is  entirely  too  soft- 
hearted.' 

"  While  we  were  waiting  in  the  court-yard,  the  great  door 
opened,  and  Madame  la  Marquise  came  out  to  the  men,  and  told 
them  to  go  back  to  their  homes ;  that  they  would  be  the  cause 
of  great  misfortunes  in  the  land,  if  they  persisted  in  gathering 
together  like  that,  and  that  her  husband  would  not  lead  them  on  to 
slaughter. 

" '  Slaughter  for  slaughter,  Madame  la  Marquise,'  replied 
Viaud, '  I  would  rather  we  died  fighting  than  murdered  in  our 
homes  like  rats,  with  all  respect  to  you.' 

" '  That's  the  truth,'  said  all  the  men,  and  they  began  to  shout, 
*  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  we  want  Monsieur  le  Marquis ! '  They 
made  such  an  uproar  you  could  not  hear  yourself  think. 
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"  I  could  see  Madame  la  Marquise  did  not  like  it  at  all,  and 
she  began  to  weep  and  weep,  and  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief and  went  back  into  the  chateau.  Then  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis came  out  himself  by  the  great  door,  and  he  spoke  like  this  : 
'  You  wish  it,  then,  boys !  Well,  it  may  be  madness,  but  it  shall 
never  be  said  that  my  peasants  die  for  their  religion,  while  I  stay 
here  and  warm  my  feet.  Come  on,  then  !  For  our  religion  • 
Long  live  the  King  ! ' 

"And  you  should  have  heard  the  men  shout !  Thunder  is 
nothing  to  it ! 

"  Then  Monsieur  le  Marquis  went  back,  and  pretty  soon  he 
came  out  again  with  a  white  scarf  on,  a  white  band  on  his  hat, 
two  pistols  in  his  belt  and  his  great  sword  in  his  hand.  We  all 
followed  him,  some  with  sickles,  some  with  pikes,  others  with 
their  hunting  guns,  but  nothing  to  put  in  them.  '  Don't  worry 
about  that,  boys,'  said  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  '  If  we  have  no  cart- 
ridges, the  Blues  have,  and  we  will  have  them  too  when  we  take 
them  out  of  their  pockets.' 

"  So  then  we  started. 

"  There  was  young  Huchet  of  the  village  of  Soriniere,  who 
came  with  us  because  he  thought  they  would  not  really  go,  but 
when  he  saw  that  every  one  was  going,  he  went,  too, — only,  he 
went  the  wrong  way!  That  Huchet  was  a  worthless  chap,  any 
way,  Monsieur  Paul." 

Don't  you  think  there  is  something  vivid,  picturesque  and  very 
characteristic  in  the  simple,  humble  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
presses himself? 

Another  time  my  old  friend  described  the  death  of  his 
general. 

"  We  had  been  beaten  down  at  Cholet  like  grain  before  the 
wind.  We  were  hurrying  to  cross  the  Loire  at  Saint-Florent. 
Girls  and  boys,  old  and  young,  old  men  and  women,  horses, 
oxen  and  cows,  everybody  was  trying  to  get  over. 

"  We  had  five  thousand  prisoners  with  us,  and  we  did  not 
want  to  leave  them  behind.  They  would  have  taken  our  guns 
and  fired  on  us.  They  had  done  it  often  enough  before,  the 
scoundrels !  Ah,  well !  May  their  souls  rest  in  peace.  I  wish  it 
with  all  my  heart ! 
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"And  now  old  Monsieur  Cesbron, — yes,  he  was  the  man, 
Cesbron  of  Argogue,  who  was  in  command  of  the  boys  who  were 
guarding  the  Republican  prisoners,  shouted  to  us  to  kill  them  all 
before  we  crossed  the  river.  '  They  must  be  stamped  out,  boys,' 
he  said,  '  they  must  be  stamped  out !  They  are  a  bad  lot.  They 
are  vermin !  These  are  the  men  who  have  killed  your  wives  and 
children,  murdered  the  King,  carried  off  your  cattle,  set  fire  to 
your  villages.     Death  to  the  Blues,  death,  I  say ! ' 

"  Then  the  men  all  thundered,  *  Death  !  Death  to  the  Blues  ! ' 
And  the  miserable  prisoners  began  to  weep  and  wail,  and  to 
offer  us  all  the  gold  and  silver  they  had,  but  no  one  would  look 
at  it 

"  The  officers  tried  hard  to  persuade  us  not  to  do  away  with 
them,  but  we  would  not  listen.  As  for  me.  Monsieur  Paul,  my 
mother  had  been  stabbed  by  a  Blue,  and  my  little  sister  trampled 
to  death  under  the  horses'  feet,  where  she  had  been  thrown  on 
purpose,  and  I  wanted  their  blood.  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
all  the  Blues  in  my  shoes  and  stamped  them  to  death  with 
one  blow, 

"  Then  we  put  them  all  in  the  church  at  Saint-Florent,  and 
it  was  as  full  as  if  it  were  Easter  day,  only  this  time  it  was  not 
good  Christians  that  crowded  it !  And  then  we  trained  two  cannon 
on  the  great  door  of  the  church,  and  charged  them  to  the  muz- 
zles, and  shouted  to  the  gunners,  '  Fire,  boys,  fire !  Death  to  the 
Blues  !    Death  to  the  murderers  1    Fire ! ' 

"  Now  you  must  know  that  our  general,  Monsieur  le  Marquis, 
had  been  wounded  at  Cholet  two  days  before  by  a  ball  in  the 
stomach,  and  he  was  lying  as  though  dead,  and  had  not  said  a 
word  since  the  evening  before.  But  now  he  woke  up  a  little,  all 
of  a  sudden,  and  said  to  Monsieur  d'Autichamp,  his  aid-de-camp, 
who  was  with  him,  '  Charles!  What  are  the  men  shouting  like 
that  for?'  And  really  we  were  making  noise  enough  to  wake  the 
dead.  '  They  are  going  to  kill  the  Blues,'  said  Monsieur  d'Auti- 
champ. '  Horrible! '  he  said.  *  The  fair  name  of  our  Vendee  will 
be  gone  forever !  See  here,  my  friend,'  he  said  to  Monsieur 
d'Autichamp,  '  this  is  the  last  order  you  will  ever  carry  for  me. 
I  am  going  to  die  soon.  Go  tell  my  soldiers  from  me  that  I  for- 
bid them  to  attempt  the  life  of  a  single  Blue ;  that  I  am  dying ; 
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that  soon  I  shall  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  Good  Lord,  and 
that  I  wish  to  carry  with  me  the  pardon  of  the  Blues,  so  He  will 
receive  me  into  Paradise.  Make  haste,  my  friend,  while  there  is 
still  time ! ' 

"  And  now  comes  Monsieur  d'Autichamp,  all  out  of  breath 
just  as  we  were  setting  off  the  cannon,  and  he  told  us  just  what 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  said  to  tell  us. 

"  And  first  everything  was  so  still  for  a  minute  you  could  have 
heard  a  fly  move.  Then  two  or  three  began  to  say,  '  Mercy  for 
the  Blues !  Monsieur  le  Marquis  wants  it.  We  are  Christians 
anyway ! '  And  then  everyone  began  to  shout  the  same,  and  I 
who  had  vowed  to  avenge  my  mother  and  sister  and  to  kill  every 
Blue  I  could  catch,  there  I  was,  too,  with  a  changed  heart,  giving 
up  my  revenge.  '  Let's  forgive  them,'  I  said,  '  so  the  Good  Lord 
will  forgive  us,  too  ! ' 

"  We  went  into  the  church  and  told  the  Blues  what  had  hap- 
pened. My,  but  they  were  glad !  There  were  some  who  went 
crazy  and  shouted  '  Long  live  the  King !  ' 

"  Some  of  them  fired  on  us  afterwards  when  we  were  crossing 
the  river.     Ah,  well !  I  guess  the  Good  Lord  caught  them  !  " 

When  he  spoke  of  Rochejaquelein,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old 
peasant  was  unbounded. 

After  the  death  of  Bonchamp,  Julien  presented  himself  to  the 
young  commander,  who  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  his  fine 
bearing,  his  courage,  and  his  address,  that  he  took  him  into  his 
service. 

"  I  followed  him  everywhere,"  said  Courteau  proudly.  "  I  had 
charge  of  his  horses,  burnished  his  sabre,  his  guns,  and  his  pistols, 
did  everything  for  him.  That  man  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
There  were  not  two  like  him,  I  am  certain,  in  the  whole  land  of 
France ! 

"  At  Saumur  the  men  did  not  attack  with  a  will,  because  the 
Blues  had  made  holes  in  the  walls,  and  put  cannon  behind  them 
which  poured  shot  into  our  ranks.  When  Monsieur  Henri  saw 
that  the  men  were  afraid  to  go  on,  he  took,  his  great  chapeau  with 
the  white  cockade,  and  threw  it  on  top  of  the  wall.  *  Who  will 
get  it  for  me  ?  '  he  said,  and  all  the  men  began  to  jump  and  scramble 
and  climb  to  the  top.     Everyone  said  to  himself,  '  I'll  be  the  one 
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to  get  M'sieu  Henri's  chapeau  for  him.'  Whew !  It  was  himself 
that  got  there  first,  and  the  devil  couldn't  have  done  it  quicker  ! 
He  put  on  his  chapeau,  and  ran  along  the  wall  helping  the  men 
up,  and  soon  the  Blues  were  running  in  every  direction.  Lord ! 
there  was  a  man  that  was  a  man  !  And  didn't  I  love  him,  M'sieu 
Henri !  With  all  that,  he  was  not  the  least  bit  proud.  Many  a 
time  I  have  seen  him  in  place  of  taking  his  breakfast  with  the 
officers,  who  had  a  mess  to  themselves,  come  over  to  us  where  we 
were  eating,  and  say,  '  Any  room  for  me,  men  ? '  You  should 
have  seen  how  pleased  the  men  were  to  have  M'sieur  Henri  with 
them !  Every  mother's  son  of  them  would  have  taken  the  bread 
out  of  his  mouth  to  give  it  to  M'sieu  Henri ! 

"  Ah,  but  the  Blues  would  have  liked  to  kill  him !  You  know. 
Monsieur  Paul,  that  M'sieu  Henri,  to  tantalize  the  Blues,  tied 
Cholet  handkerchiefs — you  know  the  Cholet  handkerchiefs  were 
bright  red,  and  you  could  see  them  a  long  way  off — well,  M'sieu 
Henri  fastened  them  in  his  hat,  round  his  neck  and  in  his  belt,  so 
that  the  Blues  could  always  see  him.  They  would  have  given 
more  that  a  thousand  crowns  to  catch  him. 

"  '  M'sieur  Henri,' we  said,  'take  off  those  handkerchiefs.  The 
Blues  will  see  nothing  but  you  ! '  He  only  laughed  !  *  Do  you 
think,  boys,  that  I  am  going  to  hide  from  the  Blues  ?  It  will  take 
more  than  Blues  to  make  me  put  away  my  handkerchiefs ! ' 

"  When  we  heard  that,  we  said  to  each  other,  '  That  will  never 
do.  M'sieur  Henri  is  bound  to  be  picked  off,  sooner  or  later.  If 
he  won't  listen  to  us,  we'll  all  follow  suit ! '  So  all  the  boys 
fastened  Cholet  handkerchiefs  in  their  hats  so  that  the  Blues  could 
not  tell  which  was  M'sieur  Henri !  When  he  saw  that,  he 
laughed  and  said,  '  That's  not  fair  ! '  " 

Listening  to  old  Courteau,  one  is  reminded  of  the  spirited 
ballad  of  Botrel,  "  Les  Coquelicots."  My  readers  will  thank 
me  for  reproducing  it. 

Les  Coquelicots.^ 

(Fragment.) 

La  Rochejaquelein,  le  heros  de  Vendee, 

M'sieur  Henri,  "  I'intrepide,"  ainsi  qu'on  I'appelait, 

1  POPPIES. 
Rochejaquelein,  the  hero  of  Vendee, 
M'sieur  Henri,  "  the  intrepid  "  as  they  say, 
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Nouait  a  son  chapeau,  son  col  et  son  epee 
Trois  mouchoirs  rouges  de  Cholet. 

II  avait  des  yeux  bleus  ou  rayonnait  son  ame 
Un  front  pur ;  il  avait  vingt  ans,  des  cheveux  d'or. 
II  etait  doux  et  bon,  tendre  comme  une  femme, 
Brave  comme  un  Campeador. 

II  tirait  son  epee  et  Ton  en  trait  en  danse, 
Aux  cris  de  :   *  *  Vive  Dieu,  ses  Pretres  et  son  Roi ! ' ' 
II  disait  a  ses  gars :    "  Suivez-moi  si  j'avance  : 
Si  je  recule,  tuez-moi !  ' ' 

Et  tous  les  gars  suivaient  ce  coq  a  rouge  crgte  : 
On  passait  ou  passait  La  Rochejaquelein 
Car  d'Elb6e  et  Lescure,  et  Stofflet  et  Charette 
Avaient  dit :    "  C'est  un  Duguesclin  !  " 

Or  les  "  Bleus,"  las  de  voir  ces  "Brigands  "  invincibles 
Conduit  par  cet  enfant,  pousserent  un  long  cri : 
"  Ne  visons  que  le  chef  !  "  et  choisirent  pour  cible 
Les  trois  mouchoirs  de  "  M'sieur  Henri." 


In  his  hat,  round  his  neck,  on  his  sabre  did  display 
Three  red  kerchiefs  of  Cholet. 

His  eyes  were  blue,  his  soul  shone  in  them  telhng  every  mood. 
His  brow  was  fair,  his  hair  of  gold,  his  age  but  twenty  years. 
He  was  tender  as  a  woman,  gentle,  too,  and  good, 
Like  the  Comprador  he  knew  no  fears. 

When  he  drew  his  sword,  ah  !  then  began  the  dance. 
"  For  God,  His  Priests  and  His  King !  "  was  our  cry. 
He  said  to  his  men,  "  Follow  me  if  I  advance  ; 
Kill  me,  if  you  see  me  fly  !  " 

The  boys  they  all  followed  this  cock  with  scarlet  crest. 
Where  he  led,  there  might  his  men  be  sought ; 
For  d'Elb6e  and  Lescure,  Stofilet  and  Charette, 
All  said  Duguesclin  to  him  was  naught. 


The  Blues  grew  weary  fighting  these  invincible  "  Brigands," 
Led  by  a  mere  child,  and  they  shouted  in  dismay, 
•'  Aim  only  at  the  chief:  you  may  see  him  where  he  stands, 
With  his  three  red  kerchiefs  of  Cholet." 
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Aussitot  bourdonnant  ainsi  que  des  abeilles 
Butineuses  de  sang — de  sang  jeune  qui  bout — 
Les  balles  des  fusils  chanterent  aux  oreilles 

De  "M'sieur  Henri  "  toujours  debout. 

Les  Venddens  criaient :  "  C'est  vous  seul  que  Ton  guette  : 
Tirez  done  vos  mouchoirs,  oh6  la  !  M'sieur  Henri ! 
Tirez  au  moins  c'ti-la  qu'est  dessur  votre  tete, 
Ou  vous  allez  §tre  peri !  ' ' 

Et  r enfant  repondait  en  riant :   "  Qu'est-ce  a  dire  ? 
Me  degrader  ?     Jamais  !     Me  cacher  ?     Que  non  pas ! 
C'est  un  immense  honneur  que  d'etre  un  point  de  mire : 
Si  je  meurs,  vengez-moi,  les  gars  K  ' ' 

Ceux-ci  firent  alors  une  chose  splendide  ! 
Ces  heros  en  sabots,  ces  rustres  valeureux, 
Pour  sauver  celui-la  qu'ils  nommaient  I'lntrepide 
Attirerent  la  Mort  sur  eux  : 

Sous  le  feu,  chacun  prit  dans  sa  petite  veste, 
Dans  ses  brayes  de  toile  ou  son  bissac  de  peau, 
Un  mouchoir  de  Cholet — un  mouchoir  rouge — et,  preste, 
Se  I'attacha  sur  le  chapeau  ! 

Soon,  like  bees  whose  honey  was  the  blood 
Of  brave  M'  sieur  Henri,  so  young  and  so  gay, 
The  bullets  flew  thick  around  him  as  he  stood, 
The  very  foremost  in  the  fray. 

"  They  aim  at  you  alone  !     Take  off  the  kerchiefs  red  !  " 
Cried  the  men  of  Vendee,  "  Ho,  there  !  M'sieur  Henri ! 
At  least  hide  the  one  that  you  wear  on  your  head, 
Or  a  dead  man  you  will  be  !  " 

But  the  young  man  only  laughed :  ' '  What  would  you  hare  me  do  ? 
Shall  I  strike  my  colors  ?  Never !     Hide  my  rank  ?  Not  I ! 
'Tis  an  honor  to  be  a  target  for  the  foe. 
Avenge  me,  boys,  if  I  die  ! ' ' 

These  brave  farmer  soldiers,  heroes  all  in  disguise. 
Now  adopt  a  plan  of  skilful  strategy. 
Every  mother's  son  himself  Death  defies 
To  save  M'sieur  Henri. 

As  they  stood  under  fire  every  man  of  them  drew 
From  his  leather  haversack,  his  linen  breeches,  or  his  vest, 
A  red  kerchief  of  Cholet,  and  in  a  flash  he  too 
Displayed  his  captain's  crest ! 
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Et  les  ' '  Bleus ' '  ebahis  de  voir,  a  la  seconde, 
Tant  de  chefs  qui  s'offraient  au  feu  de  leurs  flingots, 
Cherchaient  en  vain  I'epi  de  ble,  la  paille  blonde 
Dans  ce  champ  de  coquelicots  ! 

How  these  fine  lines  of  the  Breton  poet,  recalling  the  glories 
of  the  past,  stir  the  blood,  and  rouse  one  to  enthusiasm ! 

"  Ah !  "  continued  Courteau,  "  Brave  M'sieur  Henri !  He 
could  give  it  to  those  Republicans.  At  Entrammes,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Loire,  not  far  from  Laval,  he  almost  destroyed 
the  army  of  Mayence.  And  then  at  Dol !  What  a  night  that 
was,  Monsieur  Paul !  I  shall  remember  it  as  long  as  I  live.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  M'sieur  Henri,  we  would  have  been  lost! 
He  fought,  mind  you,  thirty-six  hours  running,  without  eating  a 
morsel.  He  changed  horses  seven  times.  Two  fell  under  him, 
killed  by  bullets,  and  the  others  were  worn  out,  because  he 
worked  them  so  hard  galloping  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the 
other  incessantly.  We  fought  that  time  seven  hours  after  dark, 
and  you  could  hardly  tell  friend  from  enemy.  Sometimes  we 
took  cartridges  from  the  same  caisson,  first  the  Blues,  and  then 
our  men.  We  saw  only  by  the  light  of  the  firing.  But,  Lord ! 
You  could  tell  a  Republican  by  the  way  they  profaned  the  name 
of  God.     Our  men  never  swore. 

"  A  Blue  and  I  ran  into  one  another,  and  neither  one  knew 
who  the  other  was. 

"  *  Who  are  you  ?  '     I  said. 

"  '  Who  are  you  yourself? '  answered  he,  cursing  like  a  heathen. 

" '  He's  a  Blue  for  sure,'  I  said,  and  I  drew  my  sword  across 
his  throat.     Many  a  one  died  like  that. 

"  The  Blues  lost  so  many  men  that  when  they  found  it  out  next 
morning,  they  ran  in  every  direction.  M'sieu  Henri  followed 
them  up  for  two  hours,  capturing  the  cannon  which,  in  order  to 
get  away  faster,  they  left  behind. 

"  After  that  he  had  breakfast  off  a  piece  of  bread  and  some 
boiled  potatoes  that  I  got  from  the  good  people  around  there^ 

The  Blues,  all  amazed  so  suddenly  to  meet 
In  every  foe  a  captain,  the  bright  badge  upon  his  head, 
Now  searched  in  vain  for  the  ear  of  golden  wheat 
In  this  field  of  poppies  red  ! 
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who  were  friendly  to  us.     Poor  things  !     They  would  have  given 
us  more,  but  it  was  all  they  had  ! 

"  Poor  M'sieu  Henri !  And  to  think  that  he  should  have  died 
so  young  and  just  when  he  had  come  back  to  his  own  country! 

"  The  army  was  done  for.  There  was  no  more  Vendee ! 
M'sieu  Henri  had  crossed  back  again  over  the  Loire  with  Mon- 
sieur Stofflet  and  two  or  three  hundred  men.  He  still  worried 
the  Blues  for  five  or  six  weeks.  But  one  day  he  ran  into  two 
RepubHcan  dragoons  in  a  narrow  lane.  '  Surrender !'  he  said, 
'  You  will  not  be  harmed.'  One  of  them  threw  down  his  gun. 
The  other  said,  *  I  surrender,'  and  held  out  his  musket  as  if  to  give 
it  up.  M'sieu  Henri  went  up  to  take  it,  when  the  Blue,  who  still 
held  the  gun  by  the  stock,  stepped  back  a  little,  aimed  at  M'sieu 
Henri's  heart,  and  laid  him  stark  dead  at  one  shot.  I  killed  the 
Republican  with  my  sabre,  you  may  be  sure,  but  the  other  one  I 
let  off,  because  it  was  not  his  fault.  But  that  did  not  bring  back 
M'sieu  Henri. 

"  After  that,"  Courteau  went  on,  "  I  went  with  Monsieur 
Stofflet.  He  was  brave,  too.  I  don't  say  he  wasn't.  But  he  was 
not  like  M'sieu  Henri,  and  when  he  had  Monsieur  de  Marigny 
shot,  I  left  him,  and  so  did  a  good  many  men  from  our  part  of 
the  country,  because  we  knew  the  Good"  Lord  was  not  with  him. 
Then  we  went  to  Monsieur  de  Charette.  And  he  was  a  real  gen- 
eral !  The  Blues  were  so  afraid  of  him  that  they  wanted  to  make 
peace,  and  he  went  into  Nantes  with  four  hundred  of  his  soldiers. 
I  was  only  two  paces  from  him.  He  wore  his  white  cockade  in 
his  chapeau,  and  all  the  people  ran  out  to  see  him. 

"  But  after  all  they  betrayed  him.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that, 
they  never  would  have  taken  him.  Then  the  Blues  took  him  to 
Nantes  again  to  shoot  him.  They  marched  him  about  the  streets 
all  day  to  show  him  off,  they  were  so  glad  they  had  no  more  to 
fear  from  him.  He  could  hardly  drag  himself  around  on  account 
of  three  wounds  which  he  had  lately  got.  But  he  faced  them 
with  such  an  air  that  not  one  dared  look  him  in  the  eye  !  Then 
next  morning  they  took  him  out  to  the  Place  Viarmes  to  shoot 
him,  and  Monsieur  de  Charette,  when  he  passed  by  No.  3,  on  the 
Rue  Marchix,  looked  up  and  said  his  Confiteor,  because  he  had 
been  told  that  a  priest  would  be  there  at  the  window  to  give  him 
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absolution.  And  I  did  see  an  old  man  dressed  like  a  salt-maker, 
who  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  him  as  he  went  by. 

"  They  started  to  blind-fold  him,  '  What  do  you  take  me 
for  ?  '  he  said,  and  he  gave  the  word  to  the  men  who  were  to  shoot 
him  in  a  voice  that  you  could  hear.  Monsieur  Paul,  as  far  as  the 
Place  Bretagne.  '  Long  live  religion !  Long  live  the  King  ! '  he 
cried,  and  then  gave  the  signal  to  fire.  And  so  he  died,  poor 
Monsieur  de  Charette ! 

"  I  loved  him,  too,  but  not  the  same  as  M'sieu  Henri !  " 

The  tales  of  Courteau  fired  me  with  war-like  desires. 

"  Come  on,"  said  I,  one  day  after  he  had  finished  a  most  excit- 
ing narration.  "  Let's  go  and  capture  the  police  station  at  Saint- 
Laurent.  We  two  can  easily  get  the  better  of  the  three  men 
there,  and  we  will  put  the  mayor  in  prison,  if  he  resists.  Then 
we'll  call  all  the  peasants  around  to  arms,  and  begin  the  great  war 
over  again,  and  this  time  we'll  go  as  far  as  Paris." 

The  old  hunter  shook  his  head. 

"That  would  do  very  well  in  old  times.  Monsieur  Paul,  but 
nowadays  the  men  are  not  the  same  as  they  were  in  my  time. 
If  we  should  do  that,  no  one  would  come  with  us.  I  should  lose 
my  head,  and  as  for  you,  they  would  shut  you  up  until  you  are 
twenty-one.     There's  no  use  trying  it." 

For  the  time  being  I  relinquished  my  plan  of  operation  against 
the  police-station  at  Saint-Laurent,  and  indulged  my  bellicose 
propensities  by  making  war  upon  the  wild  ducks. 

This  hfe  of  freedom  and  adventure  was  wonderfully  satisfying, 
and  I  was  willing  to  have  it  continue  indefinitely,  but  I  had 
reached  the  end  of  my  tether,  and  very  soon  I  was  to  be  hauled 
up  short. 

One  evening  in  October  I  returned  to  Mesnil  after  having 
spent  the  entire  day  away  from  home.  I  was  completely  tired 
out  and  hungry  as  a  bear,  but  all  smiles,  for  I  had  shot  my  first 
rabbit,  which  I  carried  proudly  over  my  shoulders.  As  I  passed 
through  the  kitchen,  Gillette  told  me  that  my  brother  Charies 
had  come  that  morning,  that  Lucie  was  not  with  him,  and  he  and 
Marguerite  were  by  themselves  in  the  parlor.  I  was  only  hall 
pleased  to  hear  of  Charles'  coming.  Not  that  I  was  not  fond  ot 
him,  but  he  was  my  guardian,  and  I  knew  he  would  reprove  me. 
I  at  once  suspected  that  my  sister  had  instigated  his  visit,  and  I 
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augured  nothing  good  from  it.     However,  I  went  into  the  parlor, 
swinging  my  rabbit  to  keep  my  courage  up. 

Charles  received  me  coldly.  Marguerite  and  he  looked  sad- 
"  You  have  been  behaving  very  badly,  my  dear  boy,"  said 
Charles,  quietly,  "  Your  sister  is  perfectly  right  in  being  dis- 
pleased with  you  for  your  disobedience  and  idleness.  It  is  high 
time  some  authority  was  asserted  over  you.  To-morrow  I  am 
going  to  take  you  to  Lyons  and  put  you  in  school  there.  Go, 
get  your  dinner,  and  go  right  to  bed.  We  must  start  at  five 
o'clock." 

I  was  in  the  depths.  The  idea  of  losing  the  freedom  which 
was  so  dear  to  me  was  dreadful  indeed.  But  I  did  not  dare  say 
a  word.  Charles  spoke  in  a  tone  which  was  new  to  me,  and 
which  did  not  admit  of  dispute.  Marguerite,  whose  eyes  were 
red  from  weeping,  had  not  spoken  to  me  at  all.  I  left  the  room 
with  my  unlucky  rabbit,  which  had  not  won  for  me  the  slightest 
complimentary  remark.  I  went  back  to  the  kitchen,  and  sat 
down  at  the  end  of  the  table  to  eat  the  stew  which  old  Rose  had 
ready  for  me.  I  am  sure  she  had  dropped  many  a  tear  over  it, 
for  she  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  when  she  heard  I  was 
to  leave  in  the  morning.  Gillette  and  Lexis  stood  in  front  of  me 
in  wide-eyed  astonishment.  All  this  did  not  tend  to  make  me 
very  cheerful.  Besides,  I  knew  very  well  that  I  had  gone  too 
far,  and  I  dreaded  some  severe  retribution.  As  I  was  not  yet  bad 
at  heart  I  felt  very  keenly  Charles'  distress  and,  above  all,  the 
suffering  which  poor  Guitte  must  undergo.  These  sad  thoughts 
overwhelmed  me,  and  I  wept  bitterly  half  the  night,  but  as  I  was 
very  weary  after  the  day's  expedition,  I  finally  dropped  off  into  a 
sound  sleep.  Jean  Charruau,  S.J. 


TRUE  INWARDNESS  OP  THE  RELIGIOUS  CRISIS  IN  FRANCE. 

(Third  Article.) 

AN  incident  occurring  in  January,  1903,  reported  by  the  Figaro 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  denied,  clearly  foreshadows  the 
future  fate  of  all  community  life  in  France.  The  Superior-General 
of  an  authorized  Congregation  of  women  called  upon  M.  Combes 
and  the  following  dialogue  ensued  : 
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"  Mr.  President  of  the  Council,  I  am  not  prompted  either  by  juris- 
consults, or  politicians,  or  by  journalists.  I  have  come  of  my  own 
volition  to  find  you  and  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  clearly  what  I  am  to 
fear  or  to  hope  for  the  future  of  my  Congregation. ' ' 

M.  Combes,  a  little  nonplussed,  replied  : 

"Madam,  your  frankness  invites  equal  frankness  on  my  part, 
though  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  more  agreeable  answer.  If  in  two 
years  I  am  still  President  of  the  Council,  there  will  not  remain  one 
single  Congregation  authorized  or  unauthorized.  Probably  you  had 
better  direct  your  prayers  towards  obtaining  a  change  of  ministry  be- 
fore that  time  arrives." 

In  considering  the  case  of  the  Carthusians,  classified  as  of  the 
Commercial  Congregations,  or  Orders,  M.  Pichat,  Deputy  from 
Grenoble,  testified  to  the  advantages  bestowed  upon  the  region 
of  France  where  their  great  monastery  has  flourished  for  nearly 
a  century.  Even  the  Prefect  of  the  Isere,  departmental  agent 
though  he  was,  of  M.  Combes,  hazarded  his  official  existence  and 
braved  the  displeasure  of  his  chief  by  a  favorable  report,  read  to 
the  Chamber,  and  from  which  I  make  the  following  extract : 

"They  have  made  a  minimum  annual  profit  of  about  two  million 
five  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  the  annual  duties  of  every  kind 
paid  to  the  State  as  the  result  of  this  commerce,  amount  to  not  less 
than  from  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  to  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  francs.  The  Carthusians  are  supposed  to  consecrate  a 
great  part  of  their  profits  to  Peter's  Pence  for  the  Pope  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  Congregational  schools.  They  also  apply  a  part  of 
their  revenues  to  the  construction  of  churches  and  presbyteries. 
Private  individuals  are  also  aided  by  the  Carthusians.  They  have 
succored  the  victims  of  the  catastrophe  of  Voiron.  They  pay  seven 
thousand  francs  **  of  days  of  the  ill  "  (for  sick  poor,  paying  by  the 
day),  at  the  hospital  of  this  city,  and  to  that  of  Entre-deux-  Guiers, 
almost  twice  that  amount.  They  have  constructed  at  St.  Laurent-du- 
Pont  a  hospital  of  eighty  beds.  The  outlay  has  amounted  to  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  the  operation  of  the  hospital 
costs  eighty  thousand  francs  a  year. ' ' 

The  good  works  of  the  Carthusians  were  testified  to  later  in  a 
touching  and  sympathetic  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  who 
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wrote  to  the  Father- General  in  part  as  follows  :  "  I  have  traversed 
the  Isere  throughout  and  I  have  found  there  everywhere  traces 
of  your  munificence :  churches  constructed,  or  restored  at  great 
expense ;  rectories  and  city  homes,  schools,  hospitals  and  orphan- 
ages built  and  maintained  by  your  bounty;  our  seminaries,  our 
poor  and  dear  seminaries,  which  owe  their  existence  above  all  to 
your  subsidies  and  whose  future  inspires  us  to-day  with  great 
anxiety ;  in  the  cities  and  towns  the  disasters  caused  by  an  inun- 
dation or  a  fire  promptly  repaired  by  your  generous  intervention — 
such  are  your  works." 

M.  Combes  admitted  that  "  certain  communes  will  thus  be 
deprived  of  gracious  subsidies,"  but  he  claimed  himself  to  be 
"  influenced  by  considerations  of  a  moral  order,"  and  declared  his 
belief  "  that  the  public  conscience  would  be  considerably  affected  * 
if  the  Chamber  allowed  itself  to  be  impressed  by  "  the  fortune  and 
reputation  for  wealth  of  the  Carthusians,  which  have  given  all 
their  value  to  the  recommendations  by  which  we  are  beset." 
Aided  by  the  fertile,  imaginative  invention  of  M.  Rabier,  M.  Combes 
claimed  to  have  discovered  that  the  liqueur  made  by  the  Car- 
thusians, which  never  is  or  has  been  used  by  the  poor  of  any 
nation,  being  beyond  their  means,  and  which  cannot  be  drunk  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  intoxicate,  had  "  increased  alcoholism  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  monastery,"  He  also  asserted  that  the  alms 
of  the  monks  had  enervated  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country, 
who  depended  upon  monastic  generosity  rather  than  upon  their 
own  industry.  The  indictment  reached  its  climax  with  the  asser- 
tion that  "  while  the  Carthusians  had  not  played  the  tune  of  politics 
with  a  large  orchestra,"  nevertheless  they  had  "  made  their  money 
serve  a  propaganda  against  the  Republic."  In  support  of  this 
astounding  charge,  which  Combes  was  the  first  either  to  think  or 
utter,  the  Premier  drew  from  his  pocket  a  pamphlet  containing 
recommended  "  means  of  protest  against  the  government " — that 
is,  against  the  Combes  Ministry.  To  this  political  screed  were 
appended  several  hundred  names,  among  which  was  the  forged 
signature  of  the  Father-General  of  the  Carthusians,  the  forged 
signature  of  a  deputy  present  in  the  Chamber  when  M.  Combes 
produced  this  little  book,  and  the  names  of  several  persons  already 
deceased.     Combes  had  never  attempted  to  verify  anything  in  or 
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about  this  political  "  dodger."  It  served  his  purpose ;  helped  him 
to  bolster  up  a  case  of  clumsy  forgeries.  When  brought  to  his 
attention,  the  Father-General  of  the  Carthusians  denied  having 
ever  seen  the  book.  Not  a  centime  of  Carthusian  money  ever 
went  into  any  political  work  of  this  kind. 

That  peculiar,  back-stairs  influence  which  is  not  unknown  in 
the  lobby  of  some  legislative  bodies  in  the  United  States,  would 
naturally  account  for  the  vote  on  the  case  of  the  Carthusians,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  liquor  interest.  It  would  be  indelicate, 
perhaps,  to  ask  why  the  vote  in  the  Chamber  rose  to  a  ministerial 
majority  of  one  hundred  against  authorizing  the  Carthusians,  when 
authorization  was  refused  to  the  teaching  Orders  by  a  majority  of 
only  forty-three,  and  applications  of  the  preaching  Orders  were 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  fifty-eight.  Certain  deputies  of  the 
parliamentary  group,  known  as  the  "  Democratic  Union,"  voted 
for  the  teaching  and  preaching  Congregations,  but  then  returned 
to  their  allegiance  to  M.  Combes.  Why  ?  Representatives  of  the 
liquor  interest  need  not  be  expected  to  enlighten  us  upon  this 
change  of  base  in  the  vote  on  the  Carthusians.  In  legislative 
matters,  any  mutual  understandings  that  may  exist  are  never 
openly  expressed  among  gentlemen,  neither  are  they  talked  about 
afterwards. 

Feeling  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  banish  outright  such  in- 
stitutes as  the  Hospital  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  God,  the  White 
Fathers  of  Algeria,  or  to  accuse  the  silent  Trappists  of  mixing 
themselves  up  in  politics,  M.  Combes  made  a  virtue  of  necessity 
in  proposing  authorization  for  these.  The  spirit  in  which  this 
concession  was  made  can  be  judged  from  the  intermeddling  con- 
ditions attached  to  authorization,  limited  as  it  is  by  vexatious, 
almost  fatal,  restrictions,  circumscribing  private  charity  in  a  way 
quite  worthy  of  the  worst  governmental  despotism.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  God.  In  setting  forth  in 
detail  the  merits  of  this  Hospital  Brotherhood,  M.  Combes 
sounded  a  note  of  praise,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  coming 
from  that  source.  In  concluding  his  eulogy,  the  Premier  said :  "  It 
can  be  said  that  the  Order  of  the  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  God, 
taken  in  its  entirety,  presents  a  character  of  utility,  and  merits 
authorization."      After  this  flattering  conclusion,  anyone  would 
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naturally  expect  authorization  to  follow  immediately.  Not  so, 
however.  M.  Combes  proposed  authorization  for  only  nine  out 
of  the  ten  establishments  applying.  The  establishment  that  was 
singled  out  for  repression  was  a  night-refuge  conducted  for  the 
poor  and  the  outcast.  M.  Combes  would  give  no  authorization 
for  "  works  which  are  concerned  more  especially  with  vagabonds 
and  mendicants."  In  this  he  expressed  an  astonishing  solicitude 
for  the  Brothers,  declaring :  "  It  has  appeared  to  us  dangerous  to 
permit  a  Religious  Congregation  to  form  for  itself  a  like  follow- 
ing !  "  For  the  shabby  genteel,  M.  Combes  has  great  sympathy. 
For  such  among  them  as  are  in  distress,  he  would  have  gratuitous 
places  reserved  in  paying  establishments  of  the  Brothers  of  St. 
John  of  God.  He  would  have  one-tenth  of  the  places  in  each 
house  gratuitous,  but  not  open  to  every  applicant.  They  should 
be  reserved  for  the  sick  who  have  known  better  days. 

The  number  of  the  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  God  is  to  be  regu- 
lated, or  rather  limited  by  law,  thus  effectually  limiting  the  scope  of 
their  work. 

The  law  leaves  to  the  President  of  the  Ministerial  Council  the 
care  of  transmitting  to  the  Council  of  State  the  applications  of 
authorized  Congregations  for  establishments  of  these  Congrega- 
tions not  yet  authorized,  legal  existence  being  assured  to  them 
only  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  State.  The  purpose  of  the 
law  was  that  all  applications  of  this  kind  should  be  so  transmitted, 
whether  these  applications  should  eventually  be  granted  or  re- 
fused. In  order  to  keep  the  tyrannous  game  in  his  own  hands, 
M.  Combes  decided  to  transmit  to  the  Council  of  State  only  such 
applications  for  authorization  as  it  suited  his  caprice  to  approve. 
Up  to  January  17,  1903,  M.  Combes  had  in  this  way  rejected  ap- 
plications for  over  one  thousand  Catholic  educational  establish- 
ments, all  of  which  have  been  definitely  closed  by  the  single 
decision  of  this  unprincipled  man. 

Thus,  in  the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  the  Prefect  notified 
the  Bishop  of  Autun  that  the  requests  for  authorization  for  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  establishments  had  been  rejected  by  M. 
Combes.  Cardinal  Perraud,  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  whose  salary  had  already  been  withdrawn  by 
Combes  to  the  regret  and  mortification  of  Leo  XIII,  by  whom 
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the  learned  and  venerable  Cardinal  was  highly  esteemed,  charac- 
terized this  rejection  of  applications  as  "inhuman,"  driving  from- 
their  homes,  as  it  did,  three  hundred  Religious,  all  women  and, 
for  the  most  part,  of  advanced  years,  thus  deprived  of  the  only 
means  of  support.  The  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
the  mother-houses  of  the  Congregations  to  which  these  Sisters 
belonged  were  unable  to  .receive  them.  In  his  published  letter 
the  Cardinal  also  recalled  promises  made  in  an  official  circular, 
that  requests  for  authorization  would  be  examined  according  to 
legal  forms  and  in  absolute  opposition  to  M.  Combes'  capricious 
and  arbitrary  method  of  procedure. 

What  measure  of  justice  or  equity  could  be  hoped  for  by 
Catholics  who  might  appeal  to  judicial  tribunals  may  be  gauged 
by  the  action  of  the  highest  court  in  France,  as  described  by  M, 
Armand  Lods,  from  whom  I  quote : 

"  The  Court  of  Cassation  handed  down  on  February  4,  1903,  on 
the  subject  of  the  '*  tax  of  increase  "  a  decision  which  will  have  very 
grave  consequences  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  new  law  in  regard  to 
the  contract  of  Association.  We  know  that  the  law  of  December  29, 
1884,  compelled  communities,  Congregations  and  Associations  to 
submit  to  a  tax  of  four  per  cent,  upon  their  income,  simply  because 
of  their  religious  character. 

"Until  now  a  majority  of  the  tribunals,  when  forcing  an  Associa- 
tion to  submit  to  this  tax,  took  into  consideration  only  the  religious 
bond  existing  between  the  members,  and  did  not  investigate  the  aim 
of  the  Association.  This  rule  of  interpretation,  made  to  agree  with 
the  preliminary  stages  of  the  law  of  April  16,  1895,  which  has  trans- 
formed the  '  law  of  increase '  into  an  annual  tax,  is  now  abandoned 
by  the  civil  chamber  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  Three  decrees  of 
February  4,  1903,  subject  to  the  tax  of  increase,  associations  which, 
without  presenting  the  character  of  Congregations,  or  of  communities, 
are,  by  their  principal  and  predominating  title,  held  to  have  a  religious 
aim. 

"  Henceforth,  every  Association  which  allies  itself  either  closely 
or  remotely  to  confessional  work  can  be  reached  by  this  tax,  under 
pretext  that  it  has  a  religious  aim.  The  treasury  will  thus  attack  all 
civil  societies  founded  to  become  proprietors,  either  of  edifices  conse- 
crated to   worship  or  schools   in  which  Christian  education  will  be 
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given.  Secular  associations,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  exempt  from 
these  heavy  charges.  This  difference  of  treatment,  this  inequality  of 
taxation,  has  startled  many  councillors  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  these 
decisions  have  been  rendered  only  after  very  long  deliberation  and 
contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  Advocate  General  Surrat. 

' '  Whilst  the  Court  of  Cassation  was  thus  compromising  the  exist- 
ence of  private  works  of  beneficence  and  of  charity,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  its  session  of  February  7th,  struck,  with  the  tax  of  main- 
morte,  realties  belonging  to  establishments  of  public  utility,  to  civil 
societies,  and  to  associations  which  had  made  declarations  conformable 
to  the  law  of  July  i,  1901.  The  Chamber,  moreover,  raised  this  tax 
from  eighty -seven  and  one-half  centimes  to  one  hundred  and  forty  cen- 
times per  franc  of  the  principal  of  land  tax." 

In  other  words,  when  lay  associations  have  been,  or  shall  be 
formed  to  continue,  or  save  from  destruction,  educational  or  chari- 
table works  heretofore  conducted  by  Religious  Congregations  to 
which  authorization  has  been  refused,  these  lay  associations  are 
to  be  taxed  to  death.  The  saddest  side  of  the  present  situation  in 
France  is  the  readiness  of  councillors  of  State,  judges  and  magis- 
trates (not  to  mention  the  army  and  the  police),  to  prostitute  their 
high  oflfice  and  drag  their  judicial  ermine  in  the  mire  of  narrow 
ministerial  partisanship  and  anti-religious  hatred,  based  often  on 
sordid  avarice,  jealously  unwilling  to  render  to  God  a  single  cent 
that  the  State  can  steal  under  a  pretence  of  legality. 

A  bill  was  presented  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  February, 
1903,  which  that  body  desired  to  make  law  without  further 
examination,  and  to  incorporate  it  into  the  budget  then  under  dis- 
cussion. The  object  of  this  measure  was  virtually  to  withdraw 
from  local  authorities  throughout  France  all  control  over  the 
question  of  local  education,  or  the  taxation  that  it  involves,  and  to 
vest  all  power  and  responsibility  in  the  erection  of  schools  and 
appropriation  of  money  into  the  hands  of  M.  Combes'  agents,  the 
departmental  Prefects,  acting  in  consultation  with  departmental 
Councils,  In  default  of  provision  by  the  commune  for  scholastic 
service,  the  Prefect  shall  take  all  measures  judged  necessary  by 
him  to  this  end.  If  the  construction  of  a  school-house  is  judged 
necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  anti-religious  policy  of  the 
government,  the  Prefect  enjoins  upon  the  commune  the  choice  of 
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a  location  and  of  an  architect  within  two  months'  time.  If  the 
communal  assembly  acts  conformably  to  these  orders,  two  months 
are  allowed  for  a  preparation  of  architectural  plans  and  for  the 
voting  of  the  necessary  funds.  If  the  commune  passes  this  time 
allowance  without  doing  anything,  the  Prefect  himself  may  select 
a  location  and  order  plans.  In  this  latter  case,  the  Municipal 
Council  is  to  vote,  in  the  following  month,  the  appropriation  judged 
necessary  by  the  Prefect,  otherwise  that  functionary  will  fix  the 
amount  and  determine  how  it  is  to  be  provided,  first  consulting 
the  Academic  Inspector  and  departmental  committee  on  civil 
buildings.  The  amount  of  expenditure  and  all  questions  of  loans 
and  mortgages  are  to  be  decided  by  a  decree  in  Council  of  State. 
Such  was  the  bill,  as  adopted  by  the  Chamber  and  only  slightly 
modified  later  by  the  Senate. 

When  authorization  was  refused  to  teaching,  preaching,  and 
contemplative  Orders,  M.  Combes,  through  the  Prefects  and  police, 
notified  each  of  their  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  establishments 
that  they  must  close  their  doors  and  their  occupants  must  disperse. 
Communities  of  preaching  Congregations  were  given  fifteen  days 
in  which  to  disband,  and  houses  of  teaching  Congregations 
received  notice  of  varying  length  of  time,  in  no  case  to  extend 
beyond  the  scholastic  vacations.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty, 
which  only  an  ex-cleric  could  appreciate  or  understand,  all  of 
these  notifications  were  either  issued  or  dated  to  take  effect  in 
Holy  Week,  or  in  Easter  Week.  Such  was  Combes'  commemora- 
tion of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

The  Passionists  serving  St.  Joseph's  Church  for  English-speak- 
ing Catholics,  on  the  Avenue  Hoche,  Paris,  left  for  England  on 
the  morning  of  Maundy  Thursday.  They  were  replaced  by 
secular  priests  from  Liverpool  and  the  church  was  allowed  to 
remain  open,  through  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  apostate 
French  State  by  the  Protestant  British  Government.  All  that 
saved  the  church  from  confiscation  and  sale,  apart  from  British 
(and  possibly  American)  influence,  was  the  fact  that  the  church 
property  was  owned  by  an  association  of  British  and  American 
lay  persons.  Governmental  pressure  was  all  that  saved  the 
Spanish  Chapel  on  the  Avenue  Friedland,  the  church  being  the 
personal  property  of  a  French   nobleman.     I  saw,  myself,  the 
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Commissary  of  Police  visit  the  Spanish  Fathers  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration  on  Maundy  Thursday,  their  notice  to  quit  expiring 
either  in  Holy  Week  or  shortl}'  after  Easter  Sunday. 

On  Holy  Saturday  of  1903,  daily  papers  of  Paris  published 
the  following  letters  of  M.  Combes,  sent  out  in  Holy  Week.  They 
were  sent  to  departmental  Prefects  for  personal  dehvery  to  all  the 
prelates  of  France  having  episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  text  was 
as  follows,  italics  being  my  own : 

^^ My  Lord  Bishop:  The  habit  has  been  established  in  a  great 
number  of  dioceses  of  making  choice,  for  extraordinary  sermons,  of 
members  of  unauthorized  Congregations,  or  of  secular  priests  living  in 
community,  under  the  name  of  diocesan  missionaries,  and  on  many 
occasions,  more  particularly  April  2,  1900,  your  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  illegality  of  this  choice. 

"This  abuse  has,  nevertheless,  continued  up  to  the  present  day; 
but  the  legal  situation  of  the  Congregations  has  been  definitely  regu- 
lated by  the  Law  of  July  i,  1901,  and  a  vote  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  now  rejected  requests  for  authorization  submitted  by  those 
who  consecrate  themselves  more  especially  to  preaching.  The  request 
addressed  to  members  of  these  Congregations  to  preach,  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  it  reflects  upon  the  organization  of  the  parochial  ser- 
vice, as  has  been  objected  at  every  epoch,  would  constitute  at  the  pres- 
ent hour  a  wilful  misapprehension  of  the  law. 

"It  is  true,  it  is  alleged  that  the  Congregationist,  taken  individu- 
ally, could  always  lay  claim  to  his  character  of  priest ;  but  this  objec- 
tion would  not  be  well  founded  unless  the  conditions  to  which  secu- 
larization has  always  been  submitted  were  fulfilled — conditions,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  preliminary  dissolution,  full  and  complete,  of  the 
Monastic  Order  itself.  Now  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  Congregations  whose  members  are  now  being  disbanded  in  France, 
but  whose  members,  as  a  complete  body,  do  not  live  within  our 
borders. 

"The  appearance  of  these  Congregationists  in  the  pulpits  of  our 
parish  churches  would  be  a  demonstration  of  the  maintenance  in 
France  of  the  Congregation.  It  would  belong,  without  doubt,  to  the 
court  of  justice  only  to  ascertain  what  action  this  state  of  things  would 
call  for ;  but,  as  Minister  of  Worship,  it  is  my  duty  not  to  permit 
these  transgressions  to  go  unpunished.     My  predecessors  have  always 
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declared  that,  if  the  cure  has  the  police  regulation  of  the  church  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  he  has  also  the  correlative  responsibilities.  .  .  . 
''  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  known  to  you  that 
Congregationist  preachers  must  positively  be  excluded  ixova.  the  number  of 
those  to  whom  you  may  have  recourse,  because  their  simple  presence 
would,  in  the  future,  involve  the  concordatary  responsibilities  to  which  I 
make  allusion,  and  even  the  existence  of  the  place  of  worship  in  case  of 
a  second  offence. ' ' 

Then  follows  a  paragraph  expressing  a  belief  that  there  are 
too  many  distinguished  men  among  the  secular  clergy  for  any 
inconvenience  to  arise  from  what  Combes  styled  "  this  return  to 
the  fundamental  rules  of  the  exercise  of  Catholic  worship."  The 
other  circular-letter  conveyed  Combes'  desire  for  the  closing  up 
of  churches  and  chapels.  The  Premier  thought  by  keeping  mem- 
bers of  Religious  Congregations  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  by  closing 
up  churches  and  chapels  formerly  served  by  them,  he  would  suc- 
ceed in  making  further  existence  in  France  a  physical  and  moral 
impossibility  to  every  man  among  them.  He  thus  tried  to  sub- 
stitute moral  for  physical  assassination.     The  other  letter  read  : 

"My  Lord  Bishop:  Your  attention  has  many  times  been  di- 
rected, either  by  my  predecessors  or  by  myself,  to  the  illegal  situation 
of  the  places  of  worship  which  have  been  opened,  from  time  to  time, 
without  the  authorization  of  the  civil  power,  expressly  exacted  by  the 
Law  of  the  eighteenth  Germinal  year  ten,  and  the  decree  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  181 2,  superseding  of  themselves,  when  they  are  not  in  fact 
substituted  for,  the  numerous  churches  and  chapels  legally  recognized 
for  the  religious  needs  of  the  population. 

"After  the  votes  by  which  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  refused 
the  authorization  solicited  by  Religious  Congregations,  which  minister 
in  the  greater  number  of  these  places  of  worship,  it  is  important  that 
these  should  be  abolished  dxv^  a  full  observance  of  the  law  now  finally  be 
had.  I  have  therefore  the  honor  to  ask  you  to  willingly  agree,  as  chief 
hierarch  and  so  responsible  for  all  that  concerns  worship  in  your  dio- 
cese, to  stop  immediately  the  celebration  of  every  religious  service  in 
places  of  worship  which  cannot  be  justified  by  a  decree  of  authorization. 

"In  cases  where  some  among  them  appear  to  you  to  respond  to 
real  needs,  although  the  thirty-five  thousand  parishes  legally  open  to 
the  exercise  of  Catholic  worship  in  France  seem  to  be  sufficient,  I 
would  not  refuse  to  examine  in  concert  with  you,   conformably  to 
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Article  61  of  the  Law  of  the  eighteenth  Germinal  year  ten,  such  modi- 
fications as  the  varying  conditions  of  the  locality  may  seem  to  require. 
But  it  is  important  as  a  preliminary  that  illegal  places  of  worship  be 
closed ;  the  law  ought  first  of  all  to  be  obeyed,  and  I  can  but  leave  to  you 
the  entire  responsibility  for  any  measures  which  the  Government  would 
be  constrained  to  take,  if  j'ou  put  it  to  the  necessity  of  intervening." 

With  these  letters  were  sent  orders  to  Prefects  by  which 
Combes  commanded  them  "  to  keep  me  informed  regarding  the 
execution  of  these  instructions  and  to  advise  me  immediately  of 
anything  that  may  occur  in  their  regard."  Among  these  incidents 
were  to  be  especially  reported  the  appearance  in  any  pulpit  of 
members  of  unauthorized  Congregations.  Among  the  "  illegal 
places  of  worship "  were  the  Church  and  Grotto  of  Lourdes. 
Since  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese  would  not  close  up  Lourdes, 
Combes  was  only  deterred  from  doing  so  by  means  of  his  police 
agents,  because  the  sturdy  laymen  of  the  surrounding  country 
made  no  secret  of  their  intention  to  offer  resistance.  This  is  the 
only  argument  that  appeals  to  M.  Combes,  and  he  consented  for 
the  time  being  to  spare  Lourdes,  if  the  Religious  should  withdraw 
and  the  church  should  be  served  by  secular  priests.  By  thus 
delaying  action,  he  hoped  during  the  pilgrimages  of  the  summer 
of  1903  to  produce  some  disturbance  or  other  that  would  furnish 
him  with  the  necessary  excuse  for  closing  up  a  shrine  peculiarly 
offensive  to  Radicals  and  Socialists.  He  has  been  disappointed 
in  this,  as  no  "  clerical  outrages  "  or  "  provocations  "  have  been 
discovered. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  French  hierarchy  openly 
resented  Combes'  attempt  to  infringe  upon  episcopal  rights  and 
to  crush  out  all  exercise  of  the  sacerdotal  office  by  faithful  and 
holy  men  to  whom  the  enemies  of  religion  had  refused  authori- 
zation as  Congregations.  The  increase  of  population  and  develop- 
ment of  cities  have  modified  and  sometimes  completely  changed 
the  situation  of  the  ancient  parish  churches  in  many  parts  of 
France.  In  time  old  parish  churches  have  become  too  small,  or 
former  parishioners  have  moved  off  to  other  localities,  thus  neces- 
sitating the  creation  of  new  parishes  and  the  opening  of  "illegal 
places  of  worship."  Take  Nice,  for  instance ;  in  forty  years  the 
population  has  risen  in  number  from  thirty-five  thousand  to  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  and  in  winter,  with  a  large  influx 
of  foreign  visitors,  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  Nice, 
to-day,  covers  three  times  the  superficial  area  of  the  city  as  it  was 
at  the  epoch  of  the  annexation.  As  the  Hierarchy  manifested  a 
general  disinclination  to  close  churches  and  chapels  needed  by 
the  faithful,  simply  to  shut  off  from  Religious  the  opportunity  of 
sacerdotal  work,  M.  Combes  undertook  the  job  himself  in  several 
places.  By  his  orders,  twelve  chapels  were  closed  in  Lyons,  and 
the  Prefect  of  Nancy  manifested  his  intention  of  closing  up  forty- 
five  churches  and  chapels  in  the  diocese  of  Nancy. 

The  votaries  of  reason  showed  their  conception  of  free  thought 
on  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  1903,  in  a  "fat  banquet"  {banquet 
gras)y  organized  by  several  vulgarly  ostentatious  ex-priests  and 
laymen  equally  emancipated  from  "  superstition."  The  banquet 
was  international  in  character  and  was  placed  under  the  patronage 
of  the  "  Goddess  of  Reason,"  that  deity  being  represented  by 
Mile.  Marcilly,  an  actress,  who  read  a  poem  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Kahn.  M.  Furnemount,  a  member  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  expressed  his  joy  that  France  was  "  going  to  be  purged 
of  her  Congregations."  The  asylum  which  Belgium  is  offering 
to  priests  exiled  from  France  makes  M.  Furnemount  anxious  for 
the  future  of  his  country,  and  the  only  solution  possible,  accord- 
ing to  his  view,  is  to  "  render  free  thought  international ;  to 
emancipate  all  the  slaves  of  all  the  churches  and  to  suppress 
these  radically"  Ex-priest  Victor  Charbonnel  made  the  interest- 
ing announcement  that  "  in  one  year,  on  September  20,  1904,  an 
army  of  free-thinkers,  re-united  in  Congress  at  Rome,  would  go 
under  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  to  proclaim  the  dethronement  of 
the  Pope." 

"  The  French  Republican  idea"  of  a  free  press  was  illustrated  by 
the  police  invasion  of  the  editorial-  and  press-rooms  and  the  busi- 
ness office  of  the  Paris  paper  La  Croix,  which  took  place  on  the 
eve  of  Easter  Sunday,  1903.  The  police  engaged  in  a  search  that 
lasted  about  five  hours.  During  this  time  quantities  of  editorial 
matter,  letters,  proof-sheets,  etc.,  were  tied  up  in  bundles  and  car- 
ried off  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Augustinian  Fathers  of 
the  Assumption,  former  owners  of  the  paper,  still  maintained  some 
connection  with  this  Catholic  journal.     The  matter  seized  proved 
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the  exact  opposite.  At  the  same  time,  police  agents  of  M.  Combes, 
or  of  his  judicial  lackey,  M.  Andre,  forced  their  way  into  the 
apartment  of  the  Rev.  Father  Bailly,  formerly  Superior  of  the  Paris 
Assumptionists,  and,  in  his  absence  in  Rome,  turned  one  servant 
out  of  doors,  forcing  the  other  (a  cook),  in  spite  of  her  cries  and 
tears,  to  remain  in  the  apartment  as  a  "  witness,"  while  they  went 
through  all  the  priest's  private  papers  also  in  an  endeavor  to 
establish  a  connection  between  the  Assumptionists  and  La  Croix 
that  would  enable  the  Government  to  seize  and  suppress  this 
journalistic  opponent  of  M.  Combes,  as  being  the  property  of  an 
"  unauthorized  Congregation."  Having  wrenched  from  the  man 
servant  (turned  out  of  doors,  as  I  have  said),  a  key  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Father  Bailly's  bed-room,  a  locksmith  was 
sent  for  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday  and  an  entry  effected 
into  the  priest's  room,  where  the  search  was  continued  until  eleven 
o'clock.  After  twenty  hours  in  this  apartment  the  police  departed, 
carrying  everything  of  a  documentary  character  they  thought 
might  be  useful.  The  Father's  letters  have  also  been  held  at  the 
Paris  post  office. 

On  Good  Friday,  1903,  the  Post  Office  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  his  chief, 
prepared  and  sent  out  a  confidential  circular  to  all  postmasters  of 
that  district,  ordaining  in  all  cases  where  the  receipt,  or  existence 
in  transit,  of  circulars  "  having  for  object  an  appeal  to  charity  and 
emanating  principally  from  religious  bodies  "  became  known  to 
postmasters,  that  these  circulars  should  be  held,  "  provisionally 
and  until  the  receipt  of  new  instructions."  Immediate  notification 
of  the  existence  and  posting  of  such  circulars  was  to  be  made  to 
the  director,  accompanied  "  as  far  as  possible  by  a  copy  of  the 
printed  matter." 

Inspired  with  renewed  courage  and  strength,  from  felicitations 
received  from  a  congress  of  Masonic  lodges  of  Southwestern 
France,  held  in  Easter  week,  1903,  M.  Combes  entered  upon  his 
heroic  work  of  expelling  from  their  homes,  convents  and  monas- 
teries, the  regular  clergy  to  whose  Congregations  authorization 
had  been  refused.  The  aid  of  police,  gendarmes  and  horse-artil- 
lery assured  the  expulsion  of  a  few  pious  Franciscan  Friars  from 
Nimes,  but  this  armed  force  did  not  exert  itself  to  prevent  Social- 
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ists,  singing  coarse  and  revolutionary  songs,  from  engaging  in  free 
fight  with  Catholic  laymen  outside,  as  the  outcome  of  which 
twelve  arrests  were  made.  At  the  church  of  St.  Jerome,  Nice, 
the  police  commissary  found  the  church  thronged  with  the  faith- 
ful, the  building  illuminated  on  the  outside  and  but  one  poor  old 
Oblate  Father  left  to  expel,  he  being  ninety  years  of  age.  At 
Havre,  legal  struggles  incidental  to  the  attempted  expulsion  of 
Dominicans,  Franciscans  and  Picputians  drew  four  thousand  per- 
sons to  the  court  house.  The  Government  presented  an  imposing 
show  of  force,  there  being  on  the  streets  eighty  municipal  police, 
two  brigades  of  mounted  gendarmes,  and  two  companies  of  in- 
fantry. In  Cognac,  a  magistrate  insisted  upon  having  the  taber- 
nacle opened,  to  verify  assertions  of  the  Religious  that  it  contained 
only  a  ciborium  of  little  value.  The  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment therein  did  not  deter  this  act  of  vandalism.  At  Moulins  the 
police  commissary  found  the  Redemptorists  had  not  left  their  con- 
vent, as  ordered,  "  because  they  were  without  resources,  without 
shelter  elsewhere,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  establishing 
themselves  in  any  other  place."  At  Angers  a  band  of  roughs 
assailed  a  convent,  riddling  the  windows  with  stones.  A  local 
attorney  and  some  young  men  ran  to  the  spot  to  protect  the 
Fathers  within  from  personal  violence.  Surrounded  by  supporters 
of  M.  Combes,  the  attorney  fired  his  revolver  four  times  into  the 
air  before  he  could  escape  to  a  neighboring  cafe.  In  cases  where 
conflicts  have  arisen  between  Catholics  manifesting  sympathy  with 
expelled  Religious,  and  Radicals  and  Socialists  shrieking  out: 
"  Down  with  the  skull-cap  !  Away  with  the  monks  !"  Catholics 
have  almost  invariably  been  arrested,  and  both  men  and  women  im- 
prisoned. I  could  give  a  number  of  instances  where  priests  have 
been  subjected  to  personal  violence,  not  only  during  these  mani- 
festations (that  has  been  common),  but  when  responding  to  sick- 
calls. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Carthusians  from  their  monastery  known 
as  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  was  effected  by  a  battalion  of  infantry 
and  numerous  gendarmes,  ready  to  crush  out  any  possible  resist- 
ance by  a  few  hundred  hardy  but  unarmed  mountaineers,  who  had 
come  through  a  blindings  now  storm,  on  several  successive  days, 
to  gather  around  the  home  of  their  silent  benefactors.    These  poor 
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peasants  used  the  only  weapons  they  had,  stout  alpine  stocks,  on 
the  horses  of  the  gendarmes.  Having  broken  down  six  doors 
with  their  hatchets,  army  engineers  located  the  Fathers  on  their 
knees  in  the  chapel.  A  corporal  climbed  over  the  iron  gate  that 
enclosed  them,  and  fifteen  monks  and  eight  lay  brothers  were 
marched  out,  each  attended  by  two  gendarmes,  between  a  double 
row  of  soldiers.  In  the  outer  court,  the  infantry  were  reinforced 
by  dragoons.  Colonel  de  Coubertin,  of  these,  the  4th  Dragoons, 
a  noble  officer  with  thirty  years  of  honorable  service  to  his  credit, 
finding  it  devolved  upon  him  thus  to  drag  in  the  mire  the  tricolor 
of  France,  issued  the  necessary  orders  and  forwarded  to  the 
Minister  of  War  his  resignation  from  the  service,  rather  than  co- 
operate personally  in  this  dishonor  of  the  flag. 

A  justice  of  the  peace  visited  the  convent  of  the  Capucins  of 
Versailles  to  affix  thereto  his  official  seals.  He  was  greeted  by 
hostile  cries  from  a  multitude  gathered  there  and  chiefly  composed 
of  women.  This  valiant  magistrate  entered  the  convent  by  means 
of  a  ladder  and  withdrew  by  the  back-door.  He  was  followed 
out  by  an  excitable,  but  estimable  young  lady  of  twenty  years, 
belonging  to  a  most  respectable  family.  Carried  away  by  her 
feelings,  she  cried  out :  "  Monsieur  the  Justice  of  the  peace,  you 
are  a  sneak ;  you  have  fled  before  twenty  women,  when  you  had 
forty  agents  to  protect  you ! "  The  young  girl  was  arrested> 
arraigned  upon  the  charge  of  "  insults  addressed  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,"  condemned  and  sentenced 
to  eight  days'  imprisonment,  a  penalty  which  she  actually  under- 
went. A  magistrate  in  Nice  experienced  some  difficulty  in  affixing 
his  official  seal  and  thus  formally  closing  a  Franciscan  convent 
and  chapel,  so  he  returned  later,  accompanied  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  poUcemen  and  two  companies  of  cavalry.  Cavalry  and  police 
surrounded  the  chapel,  which  was  filled  with  the  faithful  singing 
canticles.  Magistrates  and  police  entered  the  chapel,  but  the 
sacred  songs  continued.  Several  of  those  present  were  arrested, 
among  them  Count  Pussel,  a  good  Catholic  from  Holland,  who 
desperately  brandished  a  crucifix  and  was  given  over  to  the  national 
authorities  for  expulsion  from  the  country. 


F.  W.  Parsons. 


Paris f  France. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SCIENCE  NOTES. 

Recent  Aspects  of  Darwinism. — The  opening  sentences  of  an 
article  on  "  Some  Recent  Aspects  of  Darwinism  "  in  the  Atlantic 
MontMy  for  April,  1904,  by  E.  T.  Brewster,  are  as  follows: 

"For  us  who  have  grown  up  since  1859  the  doctrine  of  the 
origin  of  species  has  become  so  far  one  of  those  things  quod 
semper,  quod  ab  omnibus,  quod  ubique  creditum  est,  that  we  waken 
from  our  dogmatic  slumbers  with  something  of  a  start  to  find 
that  of  three  recent  books  which  touch  upon  Darwinism  two  are 
frankly  sceptical  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  natural  selection  "  (as  an 
explanation  either  of  the  origin  or  of  the  transmutation  of  species). 

Altogether  in  his  article  Mr.  Brewster  reviews  four  books, 
Doubts  About  Darwinism,  Variation  in  Plants  and  Animals  by 
H.  M.  Vernon,  Mendel's  Principles  of  Heredity,  and  Evolution 
and  Adaptation,  by  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan.  He  might  well  have 
said  that  three  out  of  these  four  books  are  in  direct,  outspoken 
opposition  to  Darwinism.  Mendel  does  not  mention  Darwin,  but 
all  his  followers  are  anti-Darwinians.  Two  of  these  volumes  we 
have  already  touched  upon  in  these  columns,  and  the  third,  Mr. 
Morgan's  book,  is  before  us  for  review  in  the  present  number  of 
The  Dolphin. 

Mr.  Brewster  himself,  though  a  Darwinian,  confesses  that  for 
about  a  generation  following  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of 
Species  writers  on  evolution  were  inclined  to  content  themselves 
with  constructing  ingenious  theories  on  the  basis  of  Darwin's  evi- 
dence, piecing  out  one  untested  hypothesis  with  another,  and  in 
general  following  a  dialectical  method  which  fairly  merited  Mr. 
Bateson's  sarcastic  paraphrase  :  "  If,  say  we,  with  much  circum- 
locution, the  course  of  Nature  followed  the  lines  we  have  sug- 
gested, then  in  short  it  did."  Or,  as  Mr.  Bateson  put  the  case 
ten  years  ago  :  "  So  far  indeed  are  the  interpreters  of  evolution  from 
adding  to  Darwin's  store  of  facts,  that  in  their  hands  the  original 
stock  becomes  even  less  until  only  the  most  striking  remains.     It 
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is  wearisome  to  watch  the  persistence  with  which  these  are  re- 
vived for  the  purpose  of  each  new  theorist.  How  well  we  know 
the  offspring  of  Lord  Morton's  mare,  the  bitch  Sappho,  the  Seb- 
right bantams,  the  Himalaya  rabbit  with  pink  eyes,  the  white  cats 
with  their  blue  eyes,  and  the  rest.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come 
when  even  these  splendid  observations  cannot  be  made  to  show 
much  more.  Surely  their  use  is  now  rather  to  point  the  direction 
in  which  we  must  go  for  new  facts." 

Darwinism  and  Dogma/ — Professor  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan  is 
one  of  the  well-recognized  authorities  in  this  country  on  certain 
phases  of  biology.  His  book  on  Regefieration,  published  some 
three  years  ago,  attracted  widespread  attention  to  the  excellent 
work  that  he  has  done  and  to  his  faculty  for  setting  phases  of  a 
great  subject  in  their  proper  places.  He  did  not  hesitate  in  that 
work  to  state  that  Darwinism  has  in  many  ways  not  only  done 
no  good  for  modern  biological  science,  but  has  actually  proved  a 
hindrance  to  its  proper  development.  The  present  book  was  evi- 
dently undertaken  with  the  idea  of  showing  in  detail  how  Pro- 
fessor Morgan  came  to  that  conclusion  with  regard  to  Darwinism, 
and  to  show  others  what  little  grounds  there  are  for  the  accept- 
ance of  certain  supposed  principles  of  science  that  have  unfortu- 
nately now  for  several  generations  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
truths  instead  of  theories. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  Professor  Morgan's 
work  is  the  keynote  which  he  strikes  in  the  preface,  that  Darwin- 
ism has  become  a  dogma  in  science,  the  denial  of  which  leads  quite 
as  readily  and  surely  to  an  imputation  of  scientific  heresy  on  the 
part  of  unprogressive  scientists  as  any  denial  of  church  dogma 
has  ever  aroused  religious  intolerance  in  the  past.  He  says : 
"  The  claim  of  the  opponents  of  the  theory  that  Darwinism  has 
become  a  dogma  contains  more  truth  than  the  nominal  followers 
of  this  school  find  pleasant  to  hear."  Professor  Morgan  does  not, 
therefore,  conclude  that  Darwin's  theory  is  without  value  to  one 
side  of  the  problem  of  adaptation,  but  considers  that  "  much  of 
the  theory  of  natural  selection,  and  more  especially  the  idea  that 
adaptations  have  arisen  because  of  their  usefulness  can  profitably 

1  Evolution  and  Adaptation.  By  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  Ph.  D.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.      1903. 
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be  rejected."  He  goes  a  little  farther  when  he  says,  "  I  venture 
to  prophesy  that  if  anyone  will  undertake  to  question  modern 
biologists  and  botanists  concerning  their  relation  to  the  Darwinian 
theory,  he  will  find  that  while  professing  in  a  general  way  to  hold 
this  theory  most  biologists  have  many  reservations  and  doubts 
which  they  either  keep  to  themselves  or  at  any  rate  do  not  allow 
to  interfere  either  with  their  teaching  of  the  Darwinian  doctrine  or 
with  the  applications  that  they  may  make  of  it  in  their  writings." 

It  is  indeed  an  interesting  psychological  curiosity  to  find  that, 
according  to  one  of  our  leading  biologists,  his  fellow- biologists 
occupy  that  position  with  regard  to  the  Darwinian  theory  which 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  popular  teaching  of  evolution  such  anti- 
religious  scientists  as  Huxley  and  Haeckel  and  others  of  the  same 
mind  were  only  too  ready  to  impute  to  the  leaders  of  orthodox 
thinking  in  religious  matters.  Verily  the  world  does  move  in  a 
vicious  circle.  At  the  present  time  much  of  the  science  of  biology 
is  held  in  the  grasp  of  scientific  dogma,  and  this  inside  view  of 
many  of  its  professors  clinging  to  teachings  which  they  do  not 
entirely  accept  and  with  regard  to  which  they  admit  so  many 
exceptions  as  virtually  to  contradict  the  theory,  is  indeed  an  inter- 
esting spectacle  for  gods  and  men. 

There  are  many  points  of  special  interest  even  for  the  chance 
wanderer  in  biology  in  the  present  book.  Professor  Morgan,  for 
instance,  has  called  attention  to  the  number  of  places  in  which 
Darwin  has  practically  contradicted  himself  by  additions  made  in 
subsequent  editions  of  his  books ;  yet  in  many  instances  this  has 
been  done  while  leaving  the  original  passage  as  if  his  first  opinion 
had  remained  unchanged.  The  recapitulation  theory — that  is,  the 
supposed  fact  that  the  development  of  the  embryo  repeats  the  his- 
tory of  the  race — is  effectually  disposed  of,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  that  high-sounding,  inane  formula, 
ontogeny  recapitulates  phylogeny." 

Professor  Morgan's  views  with  regard  to  the  forces  that 
rought  about  whatever  evolution  has  taken  place  may  be  ap- 
preciated from  certain  sentences  in  his  Summary.  "Selection," 
he  says,  "  does  not  do  more  than  determine  the  survival  of  what 
is  offered  to  it,  and  does  not  create  anything  new.  Darwin 
found  himself  forced  to  admit  that  unless  a  very  considerable 
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number  of  individuals  varied  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
direction,  the  formation  of  new  species  could  not  take  place.  This 
idea  of  many  individuals  varying  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
direction  at  once  involves  the  conception,  that  evolution  moves 
forward  by  some  force  residing  in  the  organism  driving  it  forwards 
or  backwards."  Which  is  practically  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  influence  of  some  directing  power  outside  of  the  organisms 
would  seem  to  be  necessary,  and  it  is  indeed  to  this  explanation 
that  scientists  are  turning  more  and  more. 

Right-Eyedness. — In  Science  for  April  8,  1904,  Dr.  George 
M.  Gould  discusses  that  further  extension  of  right-sidedness  which 
is  usually  not  realized,  namely  right-eyedness.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  most  people  use  their  right  eye  whenever  special 
acuteness  of  vision  is  needed  or  wherever  there  is  a  question  of 
judging  of  levels  or  sighting  as  with  a  gun  or  a  ruler.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  reason  why  guns  are  made  for  right-handed  men,  and 
why- all  soldiers  are  taught  to  shoot  with  the  gun  to  the  right 
shoulder,  though,  of  course,  among  them  many  will  be  left- 
handed.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  right  eye  is  a  little 
surer  in  its  vision  in  most  cases  than  is  the  left.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  right-handedness  is  really  not  a  habit,  but  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  which  rules  over  the 
right  side  of  the  body,  is  always  a  little  larger  than  the  right  side 
of  the  brain  and  consequently  the  right  side  of  the  body  is  capable 
of  more  exact  and  at  the  same  time  of  better  work  in  every  way 
than  the  other  side. 

For  those  who  would  still  try  to  train  children  out  of  the  habit 
of  using  their  left  hand,  when  they  are  naturally  left-handed.  Dr. 
Gould  has  some  words  of  warning  that  it  will  be  well  to  re- 
member :  "  I  have  never  seen  anything  but  bad  results  from  the 
attempt  to  train  children  to  use  the  right  hand  instead  of  the  left, 
when  there  is  a  decided  tendency  or  habit  to  be  left-handed. 
Moreover,  the  attempt  is  never  successful.  The  best  consequences 
are  poor,  and  are  only  awkward  forms,  which  yield  confusions  and 
indecisions  during  the  entire  subsequent  life.  The  instance  of  the 
billiard  player  of  whom  I  have  spoken  is  one.  Another  and  more 
striking  evil  result  is  that  of  a  naturally  left-handed  friend,  A.V.P., 
who  by  arduous  and  continuous  training  during  his  childhood 
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was  compelled  to  write  with  his  right  hand.  For  all  other  acts 
he  is  left-handed,  but  he  cannot  use  his  left  hand  for  writing. 
Although  now  past  fifty  he  has  always  hated  any  writing,  the 
mere  act  of  doing  so  being  very  fatiguing,  and  he  cannot  do 
any  original  thinking  while  writing.  He  is  for  this  purpose  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  a  stenographer,  and  then  his  ideas  flow  freely 
and  rapidly.  If  he  tries  to  think,  plan,  or  devise  and  to  write  at 
the  same  time  there  is  a  positive  inhibition  of  thought,  and  he 
must  make  sketches,  epitomes,  several  efforts,  coypings,  etc.,  in 
a  painful  and  most  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  attempt  at  ambi- 
dexterity has  been  a  lifelong  obstacle  to  him  in  his  professional 
progress.  The  chief  centres  most  closely  interrelated  in  writing 
and  thinking  are  thus  demonstrably  better  harmonized  when  in 
one  side  of  the  brain.  The  mechanics  of  normal  neurology  are 
plainly  less  difficult  than  could  be  achieved  by  any  foolish  and 
unsuccessful  ambi-dexterity." 

Christianity  and  Recent  Natural  Science. — A  book  that  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  Catholic  teacher,  though  unfortunately  it 
is  as  yet  to  be  obtained  only  in  German,  is  the  recent  supple- 
mentary number  of  the  periodical  issued  by  the  German  Jesuits, 
Die  Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach.  This  volume  can  be  obtained 
from  Herder,  in  St.  Louis,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  by  those 
who  can  read  German.  There  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  lives,  and 
especially  of  the  scientific  opini  ons,  of  the  great  scientists  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  with  special  reference  to  the 
attitude  taken  by  them  toward  the  great  principles  of  Christianity. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  anything  done  by  a  German  writer  is 
5ure  to  be  done  thoroughly,  and  thoroughness  is  certainly  the 
'ear-mark  of  this  octavo  volume  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
which  contains  very  definite  information  with  regard  to  most  of 
the  Christian  scientists. 

A  perusal  of  it  shows  that  practically  all  of  the  great  dis- 
coverers in  science  whose  names  are  most  familiar  were  sincere 
Christians.  The  great  majority  of  them  were  Catholics,  and  most 
Lof  them  remained  firm  believers  all  during  their  lives  and  practical 
f adherents  of  the  Old  Church.  A  few  of  them,  after  giving  up 
orthodox  religious  thinking  during  the  middle  years  of  life, 
returned  to  the  Old  Faith  and  its  practices  at  the  end. 
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Even  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  relations  of  Christi- 
anity to  science,  in  this  matter  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  great  dis- 
coverers, there  are  many  surprises  in  this  volume.  For  instance, 
there  has  been  a  very  general  impression  that  the  great  French 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  Laplace,  was  an  unbeliever.  An 
expression  of  his,  supposed  to  have  been  used  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  that  God  was  not  necessary  in  his  astronomical 
hypothesis,  is  often  quoted  in  proof  of  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
while,  during  the  revolutionary  period,  Laplace  may  have  allowed 
his  religious  sentiments  to  be  in  abeyance,  he  died  as  a  faithful 
son  of  the  Church.  The  Parisian  journal,  La  Quotidienne,  for 
March  7,  1 827,  said  : 

"  M.  le  Marquis  de  La  Place,  Peer  of  France,  member  of  the 
Institute,  author  of  the  Celestial  Mechanics  and  of  many  other 
works  which  have  placed  him  among  the  great  mathematicians 
of  recent  times,  died  yesterday  in  his  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Bac  in 
the  arms  of  his  two  pastors,  the  Cure  of  the  Missions  Etrangeres 
and  the  Cure  of  Arceuil,  who  had  come  at  his  request  to  give  him 
the  last  consolations  of  religion.  We  shall  publish  later  a  sketch 
of  this  celebrated  savant,  but  we  may  say  at  once  that  his  death 
was  an  edifying  spectacle  for  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his 
admirers.  It  was  a  contrast  that  we  love  to  dwell  upon  to  the 
scandalous  deaths  which  are  a  source  of  joy  to  the  enemies  of 
religion.  His  funeral  will  take  place  from  the  church  of  the 
Missions  Etr anger es^ 

Another  surprise  for  most  people  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  great  German  scientist  Frauenhofer,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
wonderful  discoveries  that  made  the  spectroscope  an  available 
instrument  for  the  analysis  not  only  of  substances  here  on  earth, 
but  even  enabled  us  to  decide  the  composition  of  the  distant  stars, 
was  a  practical  Catholic.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty,  his 
lingering  illness  being  borne  with  Christian  patience,  without 
complaint  and  with  all  hope  of  recovery  confidently  placed  in  the 
Will  of  Providence  who  had  once  led  him  out  of  the  night  of  un- 
belief He  was  a  very  lovable  character  and  was  noted  among 
his  friends  for  his  goodness  of  heart.  He  was  so  bound  up  with 
the  observance  of  his  religion,  however,  that  friends  who  visited 
him  on  days  of  abstinence  could  not  expect  to  get  anything  but 
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the  food  suitable  to  the  day,  though  Frauenhofer  lived  at  a  time, 
when,  in  Germany  particularly,  very  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  precept  of  abstinence. 

It  is  not  Catholic  scientists  alone,  however,  who  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  orthodox  principles  of  Christianity.  Such  distinguished 
men  as  Werner  von  Siemens,  who  is  best  known  as  the  scientific 
member  of  the  famous  firm  of  Siemens  &  Halske,  of  Berlin,  for 
many  years  the  greatest  electrical  manufacturers  in  the  world,  was 
a  very  sincere  Christian.  Siemens  was  much  more  than  a  mere 
technologist;  he  was  one  of  the  best  physicists  of  his  time.  To 
him  we  owe  the  principle  of  the  dynamo  and  important  basic 
principles  with  regard  to  submarine  cables.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
German  naturalists  in  1886  he  expressed  his  sentiments  with  re- 
gard to  nature  and  the  inevitable  inspiration  the  wonders  of  nature 
produced  in  him  to  raise  his  mind  to  nature's  God. 

"  The  deeper,"  he  said,  "  we  penetrate  into  the  knowledge  of 
the  harmonious  unchangeable  laws  which  have  been  so  long  con- 
cealed from  us,  the  more  do  we  feel  ourselves  inspired  with 
humble  modesty,  the  smaller  appears  to  be  the  circle  of  our 
knowledge,  and  the  more  are  we  inspired  to  raise  our  minds  and 
our  wills  to  that  eternal  ordaining  Wisdom  which  pervades  all 
creation." 

Another  distinguished  German  electrician,  George  Simon  Ohm, 
after  whom  the  important  law  in  electricity,  Ohm's  law,  is  named, 
was  also  a  firm  believer  in  orthodox  principles.  His  law  was 
worked  out  while  he  was  teaching  at  a  Jesuit  school.  When  he 
was  issuing  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  molecular  physics,  he 
promised  that  there  would  be  a  second  and  third  volume,  "  if  God 
only  spared  him  for  that  purpose."  When  he  found  that  one  of 
his  discoveries  had  been  anticipated  by  some  one  else,  he  said : 
"  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes."  Another  one  of  the  distin- 
guished scientists  among  the  Teutonic  races  was  Hans  Christian 
Oersted,  who  died  in  1851.  At  the  celebration  of  the  one  thou- 
sandth anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Denmark, 
he  delivered  the  address  for  the  occasion  on  "  The  Influence  of 
Christianity  on  Science."  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
"  nature  was  the  easiest  way  to  God,"  and  another  favorite  ex- 
pression of  his  was,  "  every  complete  natural  investigation  leads 
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to  a  knowledge  of  God.  All  of  existence  is  God's  unceasing  work 
and  His  providence  can  be  found  indicated  in  every  part  of  it." 

We  might  go  on  mentioning  many  other  names  and  many 
other  characteristic  expressions.  We  hope  sincerely  that  the 
book  will  find  a  worthy  translation  into  English.  There  is  need 
at  the  present  moment  for  just  the  spread  of  this  knowledge  that, 
far  from  science  having  come  from  unbelievers,  it  is  the  work  of 
orthodox  Christians.  It  is  only  those  who  have  come  after  the 
great  discoverers,  and  who  are  much  less  than  they,  who  have 
been  infidels.  They  have  talked  so  much,  however,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  workers  who  preceded  them,  that  they  have 
obscured  the  whole  subject. 

The  First  Modern  Treatise  on  Magnetism. — Brother  Potamian, 
who  is  the  Professor  of  Physics  at  Manhattan  College,  New  York 
City,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Popular  Scie^ice  Monthly  two 
years  ago,  called  attention  to  the  excellent  work  that  had  been 
done  by  Gilbert,  who  in  1600  in  his  De  Magnete  anticipated  many 
of  the  discoveries  with  regard  to  magnetism  that  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  much  more  modern  times.  In  an  article  in  the  Electrical 
World  for  March  12th,  Brother  Potamian  now  calls  attention  to 
an  author  much  earlier  than  Gilbert  who  said  many  things  sup- 
posed to  be  absolutely  hidden  from  the  people  of  the  century  in 
which  he  lived.  This  was  Petrus  Peregrinus,  so-called  because 
he  had  been  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land  and  whose  real  name 
was  Pierre  de  Maricourt.  This  name  he  owes  to  his  birthplace, 
the  village  of  Maricourt  in  Picardy,  and  he  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  by  writers  of  the  period  as  Peter  of  Picardy,  or  Peter  the 
Picard. 

Maricourt  was  one  of  those  wonderful  men  of  the  thirteenth 
century  who  succeeded  in  getting  an  insight  into  the  secrets  of 
nature  that  was  afterwards  lost  entirely.  We  have  pointed  out  in 
these  notes  before  how  many  wonderful  observations  in  natural 
science  were  made  at  the  University  of  Paris  at  this  time.  Arnold 
of  Villanova  discovered  nitric  acid  and  founded  a  new  science  of 
chemistry;  Albertus  Magnus  studied  gases,  explained  the  cause 
of  hitherto  mysterious  explosions,  and  gave  the  name  of  spirits  to 
substances  that  were  especially  volatile,  thus  using  the  old  super- 
stitious idea  for  a  bit  of  scientific  progress.     Vincent  of  Beauvais 
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popularized  mathematics  and  its  applications.  Roger  Bacon 
accomplished  the  life-work  in  which  he  anticipated  such  wonderful 
things  as  the  movement  of  light,  the  theory  of  lenses,  the  possibili- 
ties of  gunpowder  and  even  a  hint  at  the  power  of  steam,  while 
Hermondaville  was  laying  the  foundation  of  modern  anatomy  and 
teaching  dissection. 


Fig.  1.— The  Continuously  Moving  Wheel,  or  Magnetic  Motor  of  Peregrinus. 

In  the  midst  of  such  an  environment,  it  is  not  so  surprising  as 
it  might  otherwise  be  to  find  Maricourt,  or  Peregrinus,  discovering 
the  poles  of  a  lodestone,  putting  a  pivot  under  a  magnetized 
needle  and  even  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  a  motor  that  might 
be  driven  by  magnetic  force.  For  this  he  not  only  conceived  the 
idea,  but  actually  made  a  plan  which  we  reproduce  {Fig.  i). 

According  to  Brother  Potamian  an  analysis  of  the  Peregrinus' 
"  Epistola  "  shows  that, — 
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{a)  Peregrinus  was  the  first  to  assign  a  definite  position  to  the 
poles  of  a  lodestone,  and  to  give  directions  for  determining  which 
is  north  and  which  south.  The  accompanying  figure  shows  the 
plan  of  a  compass  based  upon  these  propertities  {Fig.  2)  ; 

{b)  he  proved  that  unlike  poles  attract  each  other,  and  that 
similar  ones  repel ; 

ic)  he  established  by  experiment  that  every  fragment  of  a 
lodestone,  however  small,  is  a  complete  magnet,  thus  anticipating 
one  of  our  fundamental  laboratory  illustrations  of  the  molecular 
theory ; 

id')  he  recognized  that  a  pole  of  a  magnet  may  neutralize  a 
weaker  one  of  the  same  name,  and  even  reverse  its  polarity ; 


Fig.  2.— Azimuth  Compass  of  Peregrrinus. 

{e)  he  was  the  first  to  pivot  a  magnetized  needle  and  surround 
it  with  a  graduated  circle  {Fig.  3); 

(/)  he  determined  the  position  of  an  object  by  its  magnetic 
bearing,  as  done  to-day  in  compass  surveying ;  and 

(^)  he  introduced  into  his  perpetual-motion  machine  {Fig.  i) 
the  idea  of  a  magnetic  motor,  a  clever  idea,  indeed,  for  a  thirteenth 
century  engineer. 

It  is  often  said  that  while  these  old  workers  at  times  chanced  on 
discoveries,  their  critical  faculty  was  not  well  developed,  and  con- 
sequently they  were  not  able  to  differentiate  the  true  from  the 
false,  and  so  set  down  many  things  that  were  absurd,  besides  great 
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truths.  Those  who  know  Roger  Bacon's  famous  expression,  in 
which  he  summarizes  the  reasons  why  man  does  not  advance 
in  truth — too  great  respect  for  authority,  taking  references  at 
second  hand,  and  not  daring  to  say  boldly,  I  do  not  know — will 
realize  the  falsity  of  this.  Those  who  wish  to  have  further  proof 
of  Bacon's  power  of  accurate  appreciation,  should  read  in  his  Opus 
Tertium  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  merits  of  this  contemporary 
French  scientist,  whom  he  had  doubtless  met  and  learned  to 
know  well  at  the  University  of  Paris.  It  shows  not  only  that 
Bacon  himself  had  a  thoroughly-developed  critical  faculty,  but 
also  that  he  had  a  love  for  the  confirmation  of  scientific  principles 
by  observation  and  experiment  worthy  of  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  It  is  curious  to  think  that  experimental  science 
should  for  so  long  have  been  supposed  to  be  under  obligations  to 
Francis  Bacon,  when,  three  centuries  before,  Roger  Bacon  had 
written  in  this  very  striking  way. 


•^" 


Fig.  3. — Pivoted  Compass  of  Peregrinus. 

He  says :  "  I  know  of  only  one  person  who  deserves  praise 
for  his  work  in  experimental  philosophy,  for  he  does  not  care  for 
the  discourses  of  men  and  their  wordy  warfare,  but  quietly,  dili- 
gently pursues  the  work  of  wisdom.  Therefore,  what  others 
grope  after  blindly,  as  bats  in  the  evening  twilight,  this  man  con- 
templates in  all  their  brilliancy,  because  he  is  a  master  of  experi- 
ment. It  is  impossible  to  write  a  useful  or  correct  treatise  in 
experimental  philosophy  without  mentioning  this  man's  name. 
Moreover,  he  pursues  knowledge  for  its  own  sake ;  for  if  he 
wished  to  obtain  royal  favor,  he  could  easily  find  sovereigns,  who 
would  honor  and  enrich  him." 

Two  New  Elements. — A  recent  announcement  to  the  Chemists' 
Club  of  New  York  City  is  of  special  interest  to  those  who  are 
following  the  progress   of  modern  chemistry.     Dr.  Baskerville, 
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Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,; 
announced  that  he  has  discovered  two  elements  closely  allied  to 
thorium  in  all  their  chemical  qualities,  and  obtained  like  thorium 
from  monazite  sand.  The  metallic  substance,  thorium,  is  not  well 
known,  or  at  least  is  not  recognized  under  this  name.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  newer  chemical  substances 
with  which  the  world  is  most  familiar.  The  oxide  of  thorium  con- 
stitutes over  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  material  from  which  the 
Welsbach  mantel  is  made.  As  these  are  now  so  commonly  used, 
something  of  the  possible  importance  of  the  new  discovery  may 
be  realized. 

The  discovery  is  due  to  the  new  process  of  chemical  investi- 
gation by  the  study  of  the  radio-active  substances.  This  consti- 
tutes the  most  delicate  method  of  recognizing  the  presence  of 
minute  quantities  of  material  that  would  otherwise  fail  to  be 
noticed. 

The  new  elements  are  to  be  verj'^  suitably  called  carolinium, 
after  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  and  berzelium,  after  Berzelius. 
the  Swedish  chemist  who  originally  discovered  thorium.  The  new 
elements  are  said  to  give  out  rather  powerful  radiations,  which 
penetrate  wood  easily  or  thin  plates  of  metal  and  act  on  the  photo- 
graphic plate  and  discharge  the  electroscope.  Professor  Basker- 
ville  has  succeeded  in  isolating  altogether  about  three  grains  of 
the  salts  of  these  metals,  and  so  far,  of  course,  has  not  been  able 
to  make  many  chemical  determinations  with  regard  to  them, 
though  it  is  supposed  by  analogy  that,  like  the  other  radio-active 
elements — thorium,  uranium,  radium,  and  polonium — they  have 
high  atomic  weights. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  announcement  has  created  even  more 
than  usual  interest  in  this  country,  because  these  are  the  first 
chemical  elements  to  be  discovered  in  the  United  States.  The 
work  has  been  done  so  carefully  that  the  conclusions  seem  beyond 
doubt.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  further  investigations  may 
show  all  of  the  radio-active  substances  to  be  compounds  rather 
than  elements ;  for  according  to  the  observations  recently  made 
the  large  atoms  of  all  of  the  radio-active  substances  seem  to  be 
breaking  up,  giving  off  electrified  particles  and  such  products  as 
helium  and  other  gases  as  the  result  of  their  decomposition. 
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THE  OHUEOH  AND  THE  TEMPOKAL  POWEE. 
Qu.   Would  you  give  a  concise  statement  embodying  the  mind 
of  the  Church  concerning  the  "Temporal  Power." 

Resp.  The  mind  of  the  Church  is  the  mind  of  Christ,  regarding 
the  "  Temporal  Power  "  as  regarding  all  other  conditions.  The 
mind  of  Christ  is  to  give  to  Csesar  (the  temporal  ruler)  the  things 
that  belong  to  him  by  right  of  his  authority  which  is,  as  all  legit- 
imate authority  is,  from  God.  The  mind  of  Christ  is  furthermore 
that,  what  belongs  to  God  (as  distinct  from  the  temporal  rule  of 
Caesar),  be  given  to  Him.  To  God  belongs  the  honor  due  to  His 
supreme  dominion ;  hence  the  free  right  of  His  creatures  to 
worship  Him.  This  right  may  not  be  curtailed  or  lawfully  hin- 
dered by  the  civil  power,  the  power  of  Caesar,  and  wherever  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  relations  are  perfectly  adjusted  within  their 
proper  sphere,  there  one  becomes  the  auxiliary  of  the  other. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  union  of  Church  and  State  being  a 
perfect  condition  of  government. 

As  the  Vicar  of  Christ  has  through  St.  Peter  received  the 
mission  to  teach  and  direct  all  the  faithful  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
religious  duties  arising  from  their  allegiance  to  Christ,  he  must 
be  allowed  the  freedom  to  reach  them  and  to  be  reached  by  them 
whenever  the  concerns  of  their  spiritual  welfare  demand  or  suggest 
such  mutual  communication. 

Now  the  history  of  the  past — and  of  the  present — shows  that 
if  the  Pope  is  a  subject  of  any  potentate,  that  freedom  to  com- 
municate with  his  spiritual  subjects  may  easily  be  curtailed  or 
hindered.  Napoleon  I  is  an  instance  of  this  fact ;  and  if  the  Pope 
were  at  this  moment  a  French  subject,  President  Loubet  would 
probably  do  to  him  what  he  and  his  immediate  predecessors  of 
the  Republic  have  done  to  the  Bishops  of  France— withdraw  the 
means  of  living,  of  teaching,  of  speaking  openly.  If  it  is  not  so 
in  Italy  to-day,  it  may  be  easily  so  to-morrow.     There  is  no  safe 
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and  permanent  guarantee  that  could  effectually  prevent  it,  if  the 
King  so  wished  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  Pope  as  spiritual  ruler  of 
Catholics  throughout  the  world  should  be  free  from  the  danger 
of  a  despot's  ill-will  in  matters  temporal,  which  would  prevent 
the  free  exercise  of  his  spiritual  rights,  and  the  rights  of  all  his 
subjects  to  reach  him.  This  they  could  not  do,  for  example,  if  J 
the  civil  rulers  chose  to  confine  him,  as  they  have  done  from  time] 
to  time. 

From  this  right  to  safeguard  the  free  exercise  of  the  spiritual  \ 
functions  of  the  head  of  the  Universal  Church  has  arisen  the^ 
claim  of  temporal  independence,  and  if  we  speak  of  temporal  power ' 
it  is  only  in  this  sense.  The  Pope  is  safeguarded  in  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  duties  as  spiritual  chief  of  Christ's  flock  by  being 
given  a  free  territory,  just  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
guaranteed  perfect  freedom  from  interference  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  by  being  assigned  a  distinct  territory  (the 
District  of  Columbia)  which,  though  within  the  State,  is  free  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  its  ruler  or  governor.  The  Pope  did  not  al- 
ways need  such  a  safeguard ;  the  need  grew  with  the  extension 
of  the  Church  and  the  antagonism  of  princes  who  sought  to  gain 
over  the  spiritual  head  to  their  side  to  favor  their  ambitions.  They 
would  have  coerced  him,  had  they  had  the  means.  Constantine, 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  St.  Louis  of  France,  Henry  of  Germany,  and 
others  saw  this,  and  hence  they  provided  an  independent  realm 
for  the  Pontiff  or  defended  it  from  aggression. 

That  realm  being  assigned  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  each 
had  to  maintain  it  as  the  patrimony  intrusted  to  him  by  his  prede- 
cessor, to  be  handed  down  to  his  successor. 

Hence  neither  Pius  IX,  nor  Leo  XIII,  nor  Pius  X,  could  give 
it  up  without  protest,  for  it  is  theirs  not  to  relinquish,  but  to 
maintain. 

This  right  of  spiritual  independence,  which  makes  temporal 
possession  a  condition  of  its  safety,  is  not  essential,  but  it  is  wise, 
and  just,  even  as  it  is  wise  and  just  that  those  who  safeguard  the 
interests  of  our  souls  should  be  housed — not  in  the  public  market 
or  in  the  fields  in  tents,  but  in  houses  which  they  may  justly  call 
their  own  and  transmit  to  their  spiritual  successors. 
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If  on  this  subject,  which  is  of  living  importance  at  the  present, 
it  is  permissible  to  digress  somewhat,  we  may  add  without  ex- 
aggeration that  the  right  of  territorial  possession,  which  secured 
protection  of  the  papal  independence  and  free  exercise  of  spiritual 
power,  was  the  natural  and  ttecessary  outcome  of  the  position 
which  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  occupied  from  the  time  that  Chris- 
tianity had  been  introduced  as  the  legal  religion  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  Emperor  Constantine,  A.D.  330,  in  order  to  mark 
the  honor  in  which  the  Christian  religion  was  henceforth  to  be 
held,  assigned  Rome  to  the  Pope  as  the  centre  of  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, and  transferred  the  seat  of  his  own  government  to  Constanti- 
nople. Thenceforth,  the  Roman  Pontiffs  were  regarded  as  being 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  though  in 
no  wise  dependent  upon  them  for  their  spiritual  jurisdiction.  But 
when,  early  in  the  eighth  century,  Pope  Gregory  III  was  being 
molested  by  Liutprand,  King  of  the  Lombards,  who  by  his  aggres- 
sive movements  interfered  with  the  free  exercise  of  papal  jurisdic- 
tion in  spiritual  matters,  Charles  Martell  intervened  in  behalf  of 
the  Pope,  and  a  formal  concordat  was  entered  into  between  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  Church  and  the  Lombard  kings  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  the  former.  All  went  well  until  Aistulf,  to  satisfy 
his  ambitious  projects,  attacked  the  city  of  Rome.  Stephen  III, 
who  had  just  ascended  the  papal  throne,  appealed  in  vain  for  peace, 
and  this  being  denied,  sought  help  from  the  Ostroman  power, 
yet  without  result.  Finally,  Pepin,  King  of  the  Franks,  is  prevailed 
upon  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome  against  the  aggressiveness  of  the  temporal  rulers 
of  Italy. 

Aistulf  ignores  the  demands  of  Pepin  to  abandon  the  attack 
on  Rome,  until  he  is  coerced  and  obliged  not  only  to  promise  to 
relinquish  henceforth  all  attempts  to  molest  the  Pontiff  and  his 
city,  but  to  give  up  Ravenna  and  the  surrounding  territory  which 
he  had  invaded.  To  emphasize  the  plea  of  just  retribution,  Pepin 
assigns  this  regained  territory  to  the  Popes  as  henceforth  theirs, 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  Longobard,  or  Goth,  or  Byzantine. 
When  the  Greek  Emperor  later  on  made  overtures  to  have  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna  upon  favorable  terms  transferred  to  the 
Ostroman  rule,  since  the  Pope  would  be  sufficiently  protected  by 
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the  independent  jurisdiction  over  Rome,  the  Prankish  king  repHed 
in  these  historic  terms :  "  No  terms  of  purchase  could  persuade 
him  to  take  away  from  Blessed  Peter  the  right  and  gift  which  he 
had  ceded  to  him."  Thenceforth  the  home  and  domain  of  the 
Pontiffs  of  Rome  has  been  known  as  the  "  Patrimony  of  Peter." 

It  was  not  merely  justly  acquired,  it  was  given  as  a  necessity 
of  the  situation,  to  safeguard  interests  that  concern  the  welfare  of 
all  the  nations  to  whom  Christ  had  meant  to  communicate  the 
blessings  of  His  Kingdom  in  the  universal  preaching  of  His 
Gospel.  It  rests  upon  claims  and  reasons  which  at  all  times  out- 
weigh the  rights  of  national  aggrandizement  or  race  union.  That 
historians  have  distorted  these  claims  as  though  they  were  based 
upon  the  mere  desire  of  earthly  wealth  and  territorial  possession 
ought  to  be  well  known  to  every  unbiased  student  of  history. 

The  "  Roman  Question,"  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  equity 
and  historical  development,  makes  plain  the  utter  injustice  of  the 
Italian  claims  and  shows  why  the  Pontiffs  of  latter  days,  rather 
than  allow  the  breaking  of  relations  that  bind  them  to  their  flocks, 
entered  upon  concordats  with  rulers  whose  hostility  or  caprice 
might  easily  deprive  thousands  of  their  subjects  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  the  right  to  practise  a  religion  which  teaches  only  the 
highest  of  civic  as  well  as  personal  virtues.  If  France  breaks  the 
Concordat,  it  snaps  but  the  slender  cord  that  binds  it  as  a  govern- 
ment to  respect  the  rights  of  French  Catholics.  And  if  the  Ministry 
of  the  French  Chamber  were  to  rule  in  Rome,  or  if  the  Italian 
haters  of  the  Papacy  were  to  take  on  the  reckless  mind  of  M. 
Combes — who  among  rulers  to-day  would  protect  the  Pope? 
None  of  the  Catholic  powers  so-called  could,  it  would  seem ;  and 
the  Protestant  powers  might  and  could  only,  in  their  own  interest, 
if  they  had  to  deal  with  a  Papacy  that  is  recognized  as  an  inde- 
pendent government  among  the  nations. 


CATHOLIC  LAWYEKS  AND  DIVOECE  CASES. 

We  are    requested  by  a    reader  of  The  Dolphin   to   state 

whether  a  CathoHc  lawyer  may,  acting  conscientiously,  take  up 

the  defence  of  a  divorce  case.     The  question  ;cannot  be  answered 

without  some  preliminary  distinctions  which    will  lay  bare  the 
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principle  involved,  and  according  to  which  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  action  is  determined. 

A  divorce  in  legal  language  is  a  formal  declaration,  on  the 
part  of  competent  authority,  that  the  mutual  obligations  entered 
into  by  a  husband  and  wife,  through  their  marriage  contract,  have 
been  suspended. 

The  competent  authority  in  the  case  is  the  parties  who  made 
the  contract,  that  is  to  say,  the  husband  and  wife ;  but  their 
mutual  consent. to  separate  must  be  attested  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  their  marriage  contract  was  originally  attested,  namely 
by  a  witness,  who  is  ordinarily  the  priest  or  a  civil  magistrate, 
who  safeguard  the  religious  and  the  civil  interests  of  the  com- 
munity respectively. 

But  the  right  to  terminate  a  contract  of  marriage  by  mutual 
consent  is  limited.  It  allows  separation  where  union  becomes 
an  intolerable  hardship.  It  does  not  include  the  right  of  con- 
tracting a  new  marriage  before  the  death  of  the  former  husband 
or  wife. 

This  limitation  is  indicated  by  positive  Christian  law,  and  in 
a  sense  also  by  natural  law,  which  forbid  that  parties  who  have 
once  made  a  lawful  marriage  contract,  enter  new  marriage  rela- 
tions during  the  life  of  the  former  spouse.  Their  position  is 
analogous  to  that  of  a  bankrupt  who  is  legally  freed  from  the 
obligations  he  owes  his  creditors  (because  of  his  inability  to  meet 
them),  but  who  is  restricted  from  resuming  business  with  new 
creditors  engaged  in  the  same  commerce. 

The  natural  and  positive  Christian  laws  which  make  every 
marriage  contract  permanent  in  its  binding  force  (though  they 
allow  a  separation  of  the  home  or  family  ties)  rest  upon  the  right 
of  a  third  party  over  which  the  married  people,  once  their  contract 
has  been  recognized  or  sanctioned,  have  no  control.  This  right, 
based  on  the  command  of  God,  is  that  of  a  community  to  protect 
the  members  of  each  individual  family  in  the  State,  against  being 
wronged  by  other  members  of  the  same  commonwealth.  Hence 
the  State  obtains  the  right  to  attest  marriages,  so  that  its  authority 
may  be  invoked  against  a  man  or  vvoman  who  alienates  the  affec- 
tions of  another's  wife  or  husband  ;  or  against  parents  who  neglect 
their  children.     If  the  marriage  bond  were  not  accepted  as  per- 
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manent,  a  condition  of  injustice  and  crime  would  result  which 
would  throw  upon  the  community  the  support  of  injured  and 
abandoned  wives,  of  fatherless  waifs,  and  of  brutal  derelicts,  and 
induce  a  state  of  moral  and  physical  decay  which  would  hinder 
national  progress  and  prosperity. 

For  these  reasons  a  divorce  or  separation  (otherwise  lawful) 
obtained  with  intent  of  forming  a  new  marriage  contract  during 
the  life  time  of  the  first  husband  or  wife  is  forbidden.  It  is  a 
violation  of  the  positive  law  of  God  intended  for  the  preservation 
of  society  and  of  the  race ;  hence  it  applies  even  to  parties  who 
are  innocent  and  who  yield  to  a  divorce  against  their  own  convic- 
tions. 

First  Conclusion. — {The  Principle^ 

Since  a  person  who  directly  and  knowingly  cooperates  in  the 
making  of  an  unlawful  contract  commits  sin,  it  follows  from  what 
has  been  said  that  a  lawyer  who  undertakes  to  defend  a  divorce 
suit,  when  it  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  party  for  whom  he  pleads 
to  enter  another  marriage  contract,  sins  against  the  Christian  law 
and  the  interests  of  society. 

To  this  argument  it  may  be  objected  that  a  lawyer  is  ordinarily 
at  liberty  to  plead  the  cause  of  a  criminal.  Why  may  he  not 
plead  the  cause  of  a  person  who  wrongly  wishes  to  marry  again  ? 

The  answer  is  :  Because  a  lawyer  who  defends  a  criminal 
pleads  to  save  him  from  punishment ;  but  not  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  opening  to  him  the  opportunity  of  a  new  and  greater 
crime.  In  the  defence  of  a  divorce  case  the  plea  is  indeed  in  the 
first  instance  made  for  freedom ;  but  if  it  be  accompanied  by  the 
expressed  intention  of  violating  God's  law  as  soon  as  that  freedom 
is  obtained,  then  the  plea  is  a  sin  and  a  wrong  against  society. 

Second  Conclusion. — {The  Practical  Aspect^ 

The  ordinary  plea  in  an  application  for  divorce  is  some  grave 
injury  done  to  one  or  other  of  the  parties  married,  arising  either 
from  incompatibility  of  temperament  or  from  similar  causes ;  and 
there  is  usually  no  reference  to  the  particular  intention  of  the  hus- 
band or  wife,  after  they  have  obtained  the  decree  of  divorce. 

A  conscientious  law}'er  is   undoubtedly  free  to   plead  for  a 
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xJivorce  in  this  sense,  because  a  separation  is  in  most  such  cases 
the  best  thing,  if  not  an  actual  necessity,  for  the  parties  concerned 
and  for  the  community.  Distance  is  a  benefit  where  proximity 
sneans  strife. 

In  the  second  place,  the  lawyer  who  accepts  a  divorce  case 
^accepts  it  usually  upon  the  simple  assurance  of  a  desired  separa- 
tion in  which  the  motives  of  a  new  marriage  are  not  considered. 
He  has  no  brief  for  prophetic  conjectures  as  to  what  the  parties 
may  do  with  their  acquired  liberty  ;  and  he  has  no  right,  without 
positive  evidence,  to  conclude  that  they  will  abuse  it. 

For  a  similar  reason  he  need  not  have  any  scruple  to  plead 
for  divorce  in  the  case  of  parties  who  had  been  previously 
■divorced  and  are  living  in  unlawful  marriage ;  for  to  undo  a  harm 
is  better  than  to  tolerate  it. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  the  lawyer's  point  of  view,  restricting 
the  conscience  within  the  legitimate  bounds  of  his  profession. 
There  is  a 

Third  Conclusion. — {Duty  to  the  Community?) 

A  lawyer  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  bound  to 
refuse  to  plead  for  even  such  divorces  as  rouse  no  suspicion  of 
being  unlawful,  because  the  parties  are  not  disposed  to  abuse  their 
future  freedom  by  marrying  again.  An  act  may  be  lawful,  yet 
not  expedient ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  not  be  the  best  thing  to  do 
under  given  circumstances.  With  Catholics,  moreover,  marriage 
is  a  sacrament,  and  the  parties  who  have  received  that  grace  are 
bound  to  adjust  mutual  hardships  by  the  virtue  of  Christian 
patience,  even  to  the  extent  of  living  together  under  unfavorable 
•circumstances. 

Now  in  this  matter  of  divorce  there  has  grown  up  a  false 
sentiment,  a  sense  of  callousness  that  obscures  the  law  of  God 
and  the  claims  of  the  weaker  element  of  the  body  social.  Hence 
the  cry  has  been  raised  for  a  higher  standard  of  family  life,  and  a 
stricter  guard  of  the  bonds  that  secure  it.  In  view  of  this  every 
right-minded  member  of  the  community  has  a  duty  that  goes 
deeper  than  the  negative  obligation  merely  to  avoid  sin.  He  is 
bound  to  adjust  the  exercise  of  his  profession  to  a  positive  aim 
for  the  bettering  of  public  morals,  of  domestic  and  civic  growth 
and  prosperity. 
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The  lawyer  as  a  professional  and  as  a  public  man  has  within 
his  keeping  and  power  a  lever  of  public  activity  which  directly 
contributes  to  the  elevating  of  the  body  social  above  the  evils  of 
the  divorce  habit.  He  may  set  his  face  against  that  habit  by 
refusing  to  plead  all  cases  which  do  not  plainly  point  to  an  honor- 
able issue.  He  may  agitate  against  the  facility  with  which 
divorces  are  granted,  even  when  they  appear  legitimate,  just  as  a 
man  agitates  against  the  evil  of  drunkenness  by  pleading  for  a 
lessening  of  the  opportunities  to  obtain  intoxicants,  even  where 
their  sale  is  legitimate. 

Whence  we  conclude  that  a  lawyer  asked  to  plead  a  divorce 
case  is  justified  in  accepting  the  charge  only  in  proportion  to  the 
moral  benefit  which  his  act  will  produce  both  for  the  individual 
and  for  the  community.  To  determine  the  extent  of  this  benefit 
he  must  exercise  the  discrimination  which  we  have  indicated 
above.  This  also  implies  an  obligation  to  respect  in  a  special 
manner  the  interests  of  the  injured  party,  which  respect  of  itself 
will  often  deter  an  honorable  lawyer  from  defending  a  client 
whose  claims  are  not  clearly  on  the  side  of  equity. 


rOUE  FAMILIAR  HYMNS,  TRANSLATED  IN  THE  ORIGINAL 

METRES. 

In  a  former  number  of  The  Dolphin  a  reader  who  signed  himself  •'  Choir- 
master," asked,  with  a  view  to  promote  congregational  singing  :  Would  it  not  be  a 
great  advantage  if  the  Latin  hymns  which  are  sung  to  a  fixed  liturgical  or 
traditional  chant,  were  translated  into  the  same  rhythm,  so  that  the  smaller  children 
who  do  not  read  Latin  could  learn  to  sing  them  to  the  melody  of  the  Church,  and 
thus  learn  their  meaning  before  they  learn  the  Latin  text,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
they  become  familiar  with  the  air  ? 

The  following  versions  may  be  regarded  as  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  suggestion. 
At  the  same  time  we  would  recall  the  fact  that  a  number  of  translations  of  the  litur- 
gical hymns  in  corresponding  metres  have  appeared  in  The  Ecclesiastical  Review 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  T.  Henry. — Editor. 


Ave  Verum. 

Hail,  true  Body,  truly  given 
Of  a  Virgin  to  be  born  : 

Victim  for  us  men,  and  driven 
On  the  Rood  to  hang  forlorn  ; 
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From  whose  side  the  spear  had  riven 
Flowed  the  Water  and  Blood  outworn  : 

Food  of  love,  foretaste  of  Heaven  ! 
Fail  us  not,  our  dying  morn. 

O  all-merciful,  O  very 

Gentle  Jesu,  Son  of  Mary  !     Amen. 

Adeste  Fideles. 
O  come,  ye  believers,  come  with  exultation. 

Joyful  to  Bethlehem,  O  come  with  accord  ! 
King  of  the  Angels  is  born  for  our  salvation  : 

O  come,  let  us  adore  Him,  our  Lord,  our  Lord. 

God  in  His  Godhead,  Light  of  Light  awaited. 

Womb  of  a  Virgin  to  man  hath  restored : 
True  God  forever,  begotten,  not  created. 

O  come,  let  us  adore  Him,  our  Lord,  our  Lord. 

Choirs  of  all  Angels,  triumphing,  abounding, 
High  in  the  Heavens  your  music  be  poured  : 

Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest  resounding, 
O  come,  let  us  adore  Him,  our  Lord,  our  Lord. 

Wherefore  to-day  receive  of  us  who  gather 
Praise,  love,  and  worship  as  Jesu,  the  Word, 

New-born,  Incarnate,  from  the  Eternal  Father  ! 

O  come,  let  us  adore  Him,  our  Lord,  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Ave  Maris  Stella. 
Star  at  sea  that  guidest, 

God's  fair  Mother,  hail ! 
Virgin  thou  abidest. 

Gate  of  Eden's  pale. 

On  that  Ave  spoken 

Low  by  Gabriel  first. 
Fix  our  peace  unbroken, 

Eva's  name  reversed. 

Loose  the  captive's  fetter ; 

Lend  the  blinded  light ; 
Quell  ill  things,  and  better 

Win  us,  day  and  night. 
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Pray,  and  prove  our  Mother  ! 

One  will  hark  to  thee, 
Who,  born  here  our  Brother, 

Deigned  thine  own  to  be. 

Maiden  like  no  maiden. 

Keep  us,  O  most  mild  ! 
Of  our  sins  unladen. 

Humble,  un defiled. 

In  a  lifelong  whiteness 

Safe  along  the  way, 
Till  in  Jesu's  brightness, 

Joy  be  ours  for  aye. 

To  the  Sire  of  Heaven, 

To  His  Mighty  Son, 
To  the  Spirit  be  given 

Praise  threefold  and  one.     Amen. 


O  Salutaris. 
Thou,  saving  Host,  that  evermore 
So  wide  hast  thrown  the  heavenly  door, 
O  now  anew  our  wars  begin. 
Give  aid  without,  give  power  within  ! 

Lord,  to  Thy  Trinal  Unity, 

May  all  eternal  glory  be. 

And  ours  Thy  boon  of  deathless  day, 

In  our  own  Country  far  away.     Amen. 


EULES  FOE  THE  OOEEEOT  OBSEEVANOE  OF  THE  LITUEGIOAL 
CHANT  IN  OUE  OHUEOHES  AND  OHAPELS. 

I. 
Both  Plain  Chant  and  Figured  Music  are  recognized  by  the 
Church,  provided  the  compositions  harmonize  with  the  accom- 
panying sacred  functions  and  religiously  correspond  w^ith  the 
meaning  of  the  rite  and  the  liturgical  words.  The  plain  chant,  as 
found  in  the  editions  of  the  Roman  Missal  approved  by  the  S.. 
Congregation  of  Rites,  must  be  used  at  the  altar ;  the  figured 
music  may  be  used  by  the  choir. 
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II. — High   Mass. 

a.  The  celebrant  sings  in  the  proper  tone,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  festival,  all  that  is  prescribed  to  be  sung  by  the  cele- 
brant and  the  deacon  in  a  solemn  Mass,  but  the  Epistle  may  be 
sung  or  recited  by  a  lector  (ordained)  vested  in  surplice,  who 
stands  in  the  place  which  the  subdeacon  occupies  whilst  singing 
the  Epistle  in  a  solemn  Mass.  The  celebrant,  however,  recites  it 
at  the  same  time  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  The  same  rule  is  to  be 
observed  for  the  Lessons  on  the  Ember  days  and  for  the  Pro- 
phecies on  Holy  Saturday  and  on  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost,  which 
must  be  sung  throughout,  and  the  celebrant  can  never  proceed  in 
the  services  until  the  lector  has  sung  or  recited  the  Epistle,  or 
Lesson,  or  Prophecy.  In  the  absence  of  a  lector  the  celebrant 
sings  or  recites  them  in  a  clear  voice. 

b.  The  choir  must  sing  everything  that  properly  belongs  to 
the  Mass  found — 

1 .  in  the  Ordinarium  Missae,  viz. :  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo,  Sanc- 
tus,  Agnus  Dei ; 

2.  in  the  Graduale,  viz. :  Introit,  Gradual,  Tract,  Sequence, 
Offertory,  Communion ; 

3.  the  ordinary  responses.  The  Deo  Gratias  after  the  Epistle 
and  the  Laus  tibi,  Christe,  after  the  Gospel  are  not  chanted  by 
the  choir,  but  merely  to  be  said  by  the  server  of  the  Mass,  as  they 
are  wanting  in  the  notation  of  the  parts  to  be  sung  by  the  choir, 
given  in  the  Graduale. 

Parts  of  the  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Sanctus,  and  Agnus  Dei  may  be 
sung  alternately  with  the  organ,  provided  that  the  verses,  not 
sung,  be  recited  in  a  clear  tone  whilst  the  organ  is  being  played. 
If  the  use  of  the  organ  be  allowed,  the  Offertory  and  Communion 
may  be  recited  in  a  low  tone,  but  they  cannot  be  omitted.  It 
would  appear  that  the  same  rule  may  be  applied  to  all  the  parts 
enumerated  under  b,  2,  if  the  choir  be  unable  to  sing  them. 

The  Credo  must  be  sung  throughout.  If  time  permit,  it  is 
allowed  after  the  singing  of  the  Offertory,  between  the  Bene- 
dictus  and  the  Pater  Noster,  and  during  the  distribution  of  Holy 
Communion,  to  sing  Motets  suitable  to  the  service,  but  they  must 
be  (i)  in  Latin,  and  (2)  taken  from  Sacred  Scripture,  the  Breviary 
or  hymns  and  prayers  approved  by  the  Church. 
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It  is  unrubrical  to  repeat  the  words  Glona  in  excelsis  Deo  and 
Credo  in  u?ium  Deuni  after  they  have  been  sung  by  the  celebrant. 

The  Introit  cannot  be  begun  before  the  celebrant  has  reached 
the  altar ;  the  Benedictus  is  sung  after  the  Elevation  ;  the  Com- 
munion cannot  be  begun  until  the  celebrant  has  consumed  the 
Precious  Blood,  and  if  Holy  Communion  is  distributed,  it  is  sung 
during  the  ablutions.  During  the  Elevation  all  singing  is  strictly 
forbidden. 

III. — Requiem  Masses. 

The  choir  must  sing  throughout  all  the  parts  that  properly 
belong  to  the  Mass :  Kyrie,  Gradual,  Tract,  Sequence,  Dies  irae. 
Offertory,  Safictus,  Agnus  Dei  and  the  Communion.  The  same 
is  to  be  observed  at  the  Absolution  of  the  Dead  with  regard  to 
the  Libera  me,  Domijie,  which  must  not  be  begun  before  the  cele- 
brant has  taken  his  place  at  the  bier  or  catafalque. 

Note. — In  all  sacred  functions  when  the  choir  sings  alternately 
with  the  organ,  the  following  ought  to  be  sung  by  the  choir : 

1.  The T^rj/ verse  of  Canticles  and  Hymns; 

2.  Strophes  or  verses  during  which  the  ceremonies  prescribe 
that  the  ministers  kneel ; 

3.  The.  Gloria  Patri  even  when  the  preceding  verse  was  sung 
by  the  choir ; 

4.  The  last  strophe  of  Hymns.  The  Gloria  Patri  at  the  end 
of  the  Psalms  should  be  sung  more  slowly  and  in  a  more  solemn 
manner. 

IV. — The  Organ. 

The  use  of  the  organ  is  prohibited  at  Mass  and  Vespers  when 
de  tempore — 

1.  On  the  Sundays  of  Advent,  except  on  the  third  Sunday 
[Gaudete),  or  when  a  feast  Diipl.  I  classis  falls  on  the  second  or 
fourth  Sunday ; 

2.  On  the  Sundays  of  Lent,  except  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
{Laetare),  or  when  a  feast  Dupl.  I  classis  falls  on  the  second  or 
third  Sunday ; 

3.  On  the  ferials  of  these  penitential  seasons,  except  on  festi- 
vals,^ in  solemn  votive  Masses,  on  Holy  Thursday  to  the  end  of 

^  During  the  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  on  the  Sundays  of  Advent  (except  Gaude!e\ 
and  of  Lent  (except  Laetare)  and  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  the  first  three  days  of 
Holy  Week  the  use  of  the  organ  is  forbidden. 
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the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  and  on  Holy  Saturday  after  the  intonation 
of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  by  the  celebrant  to  the  end  of  Mass. 

The  prohibition  of  the  playing  of  the  organ  whilst  the  cele- 
brant is  singing  the  Preface  and  Pater  Noster  is  implied  by  the 
Caeremoniale  Episcoporum,  inasmuch  as  these  parts  of  the  Mass 
are  not  enumerated  among  those  at  which  the  use  of  the  organ 
is  permitted. 

During  the  Elevation  the  quiet  and  devotional  playing  of  the 
organ  is  permitted.  Where  the  custom  prevails,  the  music  of  the 
organ  may  be  substituted  for  the  Deo  Gratias  after  the  Ite,  Missa 
est.  The  organ  may  be  played  from  the  moment  the  celebrant 
leaves  the  sacristy  until  the  chant  of  the  Introit  begins ;  when  the 
celebrant  is  occupied  at  the  altar  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  sung 
by  the  choir;  from  the  Ite,  Missa  est  until  the  celebrant  has 
returned  to  the  sacristy.^  Whether  figured  music  or  the  plain 
chant  be  used,  the  organ  may  be  played  as  accompaniment  whilst 
the  choir  sings  during  Requiem  Masses,  but  the  play  ceases 
when  the  singing  ceases. 

With  the  exception  of  the  occasions  noted  in  the  paragraphs 
above,  the  organ  may  be  used  at  all  other  liturgical  services  and 
sacred  functions.  During  the  Blessing  with  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment the  organ  may  be  played  in  a  quiet  devotional  tone. 

Note  I. — "  Figured  organ  music  ought  generally  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  grave,  harmonious,  and  sustained  character  of 
that  instrument.  The  instrumental  accompaniment  ought  to 
support  decorously  and  not  drown  the  chant.  In  the  preludes 
and  interludes  the  organ,  as  well  as  the  other  instruments,  ought 
always  to  preserve  the  sacred  character  corresponding  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  function." 

Note  II. — "  It  is  forbidden  to  improvise  fantasias  upon  the 
organ  by  any  one  who  is  not  capable  of  doing  it  in  a  suitable 
manner — that  is,  in  a  way  conformable  not  only  to  the  rules  of  art 
but  also  calculated  to  inspire  piety  and  recollectedness  among  the 
faithful." 

Note  III.— The  Church  regards  the  Gregorian  (plain)  chant 
as  truly  her  own,  which  is  accordingly  the  only  one  adopted  in 
the  liturgical  books  of  which  she  approves. 

*  According  to  writers,  generally. 
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V. — Language. 

In  solemn  strictly  liturgical  functions,  for  which  the  rites  and 
Latin  words  are  prescribed  in  the  Missal,  the  Breviary,  and  the 
Ritual,  hymns  in  any  other  than  the  Latin  language  are  forbidden. 
These  hymns  must  be  taken  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  from  the 
Breviary,  or  be  hymns  and  prayers  otherwise  bearing  the  approval 
of  the  Church. 

In  a  solemn  or  chanted  Mass  hymns,  in  honor  of  the  Saint  or 
Mystery  whose  feast  is  being  celebrated,  in  the  vernacular  are  not 
allowed.  To  sing  hymns  in  the  vernacular  during  the  distribution  of 
Holy  Communion  during  the  solemn  Mass  is  Hkewise  prohibited. 

During  Benediction,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Tantum  ergo  to 
the  end  of  the  blessing,  nothing  in  the  vernacidar  may  be  inserted 
except  the  Divine  Praises,  "  Blessed  be  God,"  which  may  be 
recited  immediately  after  the  oration  Deus  qui  nobis,  or  after  the 
blessing. 

Before  and  after  a  Missa  solemnis  or  cantata,  during  a  Missa 
privata,  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed,  except  from  the 
Tantum  ergo  to  the  end  of  the  Blessing  and  in  all  other  sacred 
services,  hymns  and  prayers  in  the  ver7iacular  are  allowed,  except 
the  Te  Deum  and  other  strictly  liturgical  prayers.  Both  hymns 
and  prayers  ought  to  inspire  piety  and  be  approved  compositions. 

Note. — Only  those  Litanies  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Apostolic  See  may  be  sung  or  recited  in  churches  or  public 
oratories,  whether  the  services  be  public  or  private.  These  Lita- 
nies are  "  Omnium  Sanctorum,"  "  SS.  Nominis  Jesu,"  "  SS.  Cordis 
Jesu,"  "  Lauretanae  B.  M.  V."  (For  references  to  the  decrees  and 
laws  regulating  the  above-mentioned  rules  ,  cf.  Ecclesiastical 
Review,  March,  1904,  pp.  304-306.) 


POSITION  or  THE  OONGEEGATION  AT  THE  OEEDO. 

Qu.  Kindly  inform  me  which  is  the  correct  liturgical  attitude  for 
the  congregation  at  a  low  Mass  during  the  Credo — standing,  kneeling, 
or  sitting  ? 

The  matter  has  been  disputed  with  me,  and  I  should  like  the 
opinion  of  an  authority. 
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Resp.  There  is  a  difference  of  practice  in  regard  to  the  post- 
ure of  the  faithful  during  the  recitation  of  the  Creed  at  low  Mass, 
which  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Creed  originally  was  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  liturgy,  but  was  gradually  introduced  in  dif- 
ferent countries  as  a  public  protest  on  the  part  of  the  faithful 
against  the  assertions  of  sectaries,  who  denied  portions  of  the 
Apostolic  doctrine. 

In  the  Eastern  Churches  and  in  Spain,  the  Nicene  (Constanti- 
nopolitan)  Creed  was  recited  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  Dur- 
ing the  two  succeeding  centuries  we  find  it  introduced  into  the 
liturgies  of  France  and  Germany.  It  became  part  of  the  Roman 
liturgy  in  the  eleventh  century,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Rome  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  II  of  Germany,  who  desired  to  give  public 
evidence  of  his  Catholic  faith  and  adhesion  to  the  Roman  Church, 
which  latter  had  never  been  tainted  by  heresy.  The  custom  was 
thenceforth  observed  by  order  of  Pope  Benedict  VIII,  as  part  of 
the  liturgy  on  certain  solemn  feasts  of  the  year. 

When,  on  these  occasions,  the  people  heard  the  Credo  intoned, 
they  stood  up ;  but  at  private  Mass,  especially  when  the  catechu- 
mens ceased  to  leave  the  church  after  the  Gospel,  the  faithful  were 
not  called  upon  to  make  this  solemn  profession.  Their  presence 
was  an  act  of  private  devotion,  and  hence  they  often  remained  kneel- 
ing when  the  celebrant  recited  the  Creed  in  silence,  that  is  to  say, 
without  calling  upon  the  faithful  in  the  church  to  make  any  out- 
ward profession  of  their  belief  beyond  that  which  their  devout 
presence  indicated.  The  server,  too,  remained  kneeling,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  manner  in  use  in  the  Roman  Church  before  the 
Creed  was  introduced.  In  fact,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  server  to 
leave  the  sanctuary  in  order  to  close  the  gates  upon  the  catechu- 
mens who  went  out  of  the  church  before  the  Offertory.  This  duty 
of  dismissing  the  catechumens  in  solemn  Mass  devolved  upon  the 
deacon. 

But  whilst  there  is  no  rule  in  the  liturgy  for  the  attitude  of  the 
faithful  during  the  recitation  of  the  Creed  in  private  Mass,  it 
seems  more  becoming  that  they  should  stand,  if  they  can  follow  the 
priest  at  the  altar.  Why?  Because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
the  practice  observed  in  the  solemn  Mass.  Secondly,  the  nature 
of  the  act  as  a  profession  of  faith  seems  to  call  for  a  standing 
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position.  Thirdly,  the  Creed  is  to  be  considered,  according 
to  the  general  view  of  liturgical  writers,  as  part  of  the  Gospel 
at  which  the  faithful  stand,  as  if  formally  to  profess  their  belief 
in  the  same.  "After  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,"  says  St. 
Thomas  (III  Pt.,  qu.  83,  art.  4),  "  the  Creed  is  sung,  in  which  the 
people  show  that  they  assent  by  faith  to  Christ's  doctrine,  and 
they  thus  manifest  their  conviction  that  their  faith  is  the  fruit  of 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  in  the  Catholic  Church." 
In  an  old  English  work  on  the  duties  of  the  Christian  in  wor- 
ship, we  find  the  following  query  and  answer. 

*  *  Q.  Whether  do  the  people  stand  or  kneel  at  the  Creed  ? 

*^  A.  It  importeth  not  much,  whether  they  stand  or  kneel.  But 
what  posture  is  most  congruous  ?  The  Rubrick  seems  to  be  for  kneel- 
ing, for  it  excepts  only  the  Gospel  in  private  Masses.  But  Durand 
affirms  (L.  4,  c.  25)  that  all  ought  to  stand  ;  because  it  is  all  one  with 
the  Gospel,  or  the  principal  heads  of  the  Gospel.  Certainly  there  is  as 
much  reason  for  standing  at  the  Creed  in  the  Mass  as  at  Benedictus, 
Magnificat,  Nunc  difnittis,  as  the  general  custom  of  the  Church,  in  the 
Divine  Office,  teaches  us.  As  also  at  Te  Deum,  and  at  S.  Athana- 
sius'  Creed,  which  are  but  Chanticles  of  praise,  and  as  professions  of 
our  faith. 

* '  Besides,  the  Creed  is  an  homage  made  to  God,  like  to  that  which 
Solomon  made,  when  turning  his  face  he  blessed  all  the  Church  of 
Israel,  which  stood  before  him.  And  it  is  said  there  Solomon  stood 
before  the  Altar  of  our  Lord,  in  the  sight  of  the  assembly  of  Israel, 
and  this  as  long  as  he  made  confession  of  praise  to  God  :  but  when 
he  was  to  make  prayer  to  God,  as  is  after  said,  he  fastened  both  knees 
on  the  ground.  So  the  priest,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church, 
standing  in  the  presence  of  God,  doth  make  homage  to  God,  by  pro- 
fession of  the  faith  ;  whereto  the  people  joining  do  stand,  as  ratifying 
and  approving  what  he  doth. 

*'  This  posture  also  shows  a  promptitude  and  readiness  of  the  mind 
to  put  in  execution  what  is  propounded  in  the  Creed ;  which  is  mys- 
tically commended  unto  us  by  St.  Paul.  Stand  therefore  having 
your  loins  girded  in  truth,  clothed  with  the  breastplate  of  justice,  and 
having  your  feet  shod,  to  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace. 
That  is,  stand  ye  constant  in  faith,  in  opposition  to  all  heresies,  be- 
lieving with  all  integrity,  whatsoever  the    Church    propounds  unto 
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you:— let  your  life  correspond  thereto  by  Christian  practice,  with 
constancy  and  firmness  of  mind,  walking  before  God  and  man  up- 
rightly, according  to  the  Evangelical  doctrine. ' ' 


FEAST  OP  THE  FIVE  JOTS  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIEGIU  MARY. 
Qu.  Which  are  Xh&five  joys  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  recognized 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  feast  celebrated  under  that  name  ?  The  ancient 
Breviary  of  St.  Omer  (Picardie)  is  quoted  as  having  a  Solemnitas 
Quinque  Gaudiorum  B.  Marine  V.  Modern  devotional  books  speak, 
I  notice,  of  "  seven  joys." 

Rcsp.  In  the  Cologne  Additio  of  Usuard's  Benedictine  Marty r- 
ology  mention  is  made  under  May  7th  simply  of  the  feast  of  "  the 
Joys  of  Mary."  The  local  mediaeval  calendars  of  Cologne  and 
of  St.  Omer,  how^ever,  speak  explicitly  of  "  Quinque  Gaudia,"  and 
St.  Bonaventure  (thirteenth  century)  in  his  "  Corona  B.  M.  V." 
enumerates  them  as  follows:  Anntintiatio,  Nativitas  Christi,  Re- 
surrectio,  Ascensio,  Assumptio. 

Other  monastic  and  cathedral  calendars  of  different  countries 
assign  various  dates,  according  to  local  tradition,  and  as  a  rule 
speak  of  "  Septem  Gaudia,"  corresponding  to  the  Seven  Dolors, 
also  celebrated  in  the  liturgy  from  very  early  times.  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  is  said  to  have  had  a  particular  devotion  to  the 
mysteries  called  the  joys  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  have  hon- 
ored the  following  incidents  as  illustrative  of  them :  Annunciation 
Visitatio  ad  Elizabeth,  Natalitia  Christi,  Trimn  Regum  Adoratio, 
Inventio  Filii,  Resurrectio,  Ascensio  in  Coelos.  These  were  the 
earthly  joys.  The  corresponding  "  Gaudia  coelestia  "  were  like- 
wise celebrated  in  the  Canterbury  Church.  A  number  of  litur- 
gical sequences  embodying  the  seven  joys  are  to  be  found  in 
ancient  Roman  and  Gallican  (Noyon)  missals.     Here  is  a  sample ; 

Gaude,  Virgo,  mater  Christi, 
Quae  per  aurem  concepisti, 
Gabriele  nuntio. 

Gaude,  quia  Deo  plena 
Peperisti  sine  poena 
Cum  pudoris  lilio. 
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Gaude,  quia  oblatio, 
Regum  quoque  devotio 
Exhibetur  Filio. 

Gaude,  quia  tui  Nati, 
Quem  videbas  mortem  pati, 
Fulget  resurrectio. 

Gaude,  Christo  ascendente, 
Qui  in  coelum,  te  vidente, 
Motu  fertur  proprio. 

Gaude,  quia  Paraclitus 
Demissus  fuit  coelitus 
In  tuo  collegio. 

Gaude,  quae  post  Christum  scandis, 
Et  est  honor  tibi  grandis 
In  coeli  palatio. 

Ibi  fructu  ventris  tui 
Per  te  nobis  detur  frui 

In  perenni  gaudio.         Amen. 

In  the  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  we  find  the  least 
introduced  into  many  dioceses  of  France  (Amiens,  Noyon,  etc.), 
where  it  is  celebrated  on  August  22d,  in  Spain  on  the  second 
Sunday  after  Easter,  and  on  the  following  Saturday  in  most  of  the 
South  American  churches  (Quito,  Mexico,  etc.). 


THE  CLEANSING  OF  ALTAE  PUENISHINGS. 

1.  Removing  Stains,  and  Polishing. — The  simplest  manner  of 
removing  wax,  stearin  or  tallow  from  carpets,  vestments  and  linens 
is  to  scrape  off  gently  the  wax,  stearin  or  tallow,  and  then  to  place 
over  the  spot  a  blotting  pad  on  which  a  hot  flat-iron,  spoon  or 
knife  is  pressed.  Should  several  impressions  be  necessary,  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  a  clean  part  of  the  blotting  pad  at  each 
impression.     If  stains  remain  they  must  be  washed  out. 

2.  Salt  of  Sorrel  or  Essential  Salt  of  Lemons  {Binoxalate  of 
Potash)  is  used  for  removing  spots,  and  particularly  iron  or  rust- 
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marks,  from  linen.     Wine  stains  are  removed  most  effectually  by- 
thorough  bleaching. 

3.  Stains  on  vestments  can  be  removed  successfully  only  in 
the  laboratory  of  an  experienced  chemist,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
particular  composition  of  the  color  and  material  of  the  fabric. 

4.  Marble  is  cleaned  (after  being  free  from  dust)  by  washing  it 
with  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Do  not  use  soap ;  it 
injures  the  color  of  marble, 

5.  Alabaster. — Rub  it  carefully  with  shave-grass  {equisetuni)  and 
then  with  Venetian  soap  and  chalk  stirred  into  a  paste  with  water. 

6.  Silverware. — Place  oxidized  articles  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
boiling  hot  solution  of  tartar  and  then  rub  them  with  soft  leather. 

The  following  polishing  powder  also  gives  good  results : 

Washed  pipe-clay 4  parts. 

Purified  tartar I  part. 

7.  Goldware. — Apply  Paris-red  with  soft  leather  and  rub  it 
gently. 

The  following  formula  has  been  and  still  is  used  by  Belgian 
silversmiths,  "  Longet's  Polishing  Powder  for  Gold  Workers :  " 

White  lead 4t^  parts 

Chalk 17A  parts, 

Alumina 4T(r  P^'''^ 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    .    .        ...     i^v  parts 

Silica 2T«ff  parts, 

Ferric  oxide ^tV  P^rts 

8.  Brassware  is  cleaned  by  rubbing  it  with  spirits  of  ammonia 
and  vinegar  and  then  with  blotting-paper  soaked  in  spirits  of  wine. 


WOMAN'S  EIGHTS  AND  OHUEOH  OHOIES. 

"  I  had  a  curious  encounter  with  one  of  your  parishioners 
on  the  way  here,"  said  the  Bishop,  turning  to  Fr.  Martin,  who 
listened. 

"  The  lady  who  manages  your  choir,  I  believe,"  continued  his 
Lordship.  "  She  is  apparently  much  exercised  over  the  announce- 
ment in  the  morning  papers  that  Pope  Pius  is  determined  to 
banish  women  from  the  organ  lofts." 
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"  Oh,"  said  our  amiable  pastor,  as  if  he  felt  a  little  embarrassed. 
"  Mrs.  Harris  is  a  student  of  the  classical  school  not  merely  in 
music,  but  in  social  art  as  well.  But  she  manages  the  organ  with 
great  skill  and  taste  ;  and,  what  is  more,  she  can  manage  the 
singers  better  than  any  organist  we  have  ever  had.  She  knows 
my  aversion  to  sensational  music,  and  has  succeeded  in  making 
the  singing  really  devotional  and  solemn,  although  it  cost  much 
argument  before  she  yielded  to  my  preference  for  *  monotones,' 
as  she  calls  the  old  church  airs.  She  is  indeed  an  excellent 
Catholic,  and  if  there  is  any  fault  in  her  views  it  must  be  due  to 
her  early  associations  or  her  training." 

"  Indeed,  I  know  her  well,"  said  the  Bishop.  "  She  was  the 
*  honor  pupil '  at  the  Sisters  of  the  Villa  Immaculaia  Convent,  and 
on  meeting  her  to-day  she  recalled  to  my  mind  how,  nine  years 
ago,  when  she  graduated,  I  told  her  that  if  she  was  as  expert  in 
every  womanly  virtue  as  she  was  in  music,  the  graduation  diploma 
which  I  handed  her  on  that  occasion  would  serve  her  as  a  pass- 
port to  heaven.  Poor  child,  she  was  married  two  years  later,  and 
in  another  year  had  become  a  widow.  How  long  has  she  been 
here?" 

"  She  came  to  us  only  last  fall.  We  had  no  one  at  the  time 
to  direct  our  choir.  I  wanted  Father  Waldon  to  organize  a  boys' 
chantry,  because  there  was  more  or  less  trouble  with  the  singers. 
We  could  not  get  a  suitable  man,  and  our  experience  with  Pro- 
fessor Lightening,  whom  I  felt  obliged  to  dismiss,  had  rather 
prejudiced  me  against  employing  any  professional  artist  in  the 
church.  Father  Waldon  did  not  feel  confident  that  he  could 
undertake  the  task  of  directing  the  liturgical  service,  and  so  we 
were  obliged  to  accept  the  offer  of  Mrs.  Harris  to  play  the  organ. 
I  have  had  no  fault  to  find  with  her  management ;  she  keeps  the 
singers  under  control,  and  for  the  rest  complies,  as  I  have  said, 
with  my  own  wishes  as  to  the  quality  of  the  music  to  be  per- 
formed. Now  and  then  she  manifests  some  strange  notions  about 
woman's  dignity  and  equality  to  man,  which  she  claims  is  deter- 
mined by  superior  gifts  or  education.  I  believe  these  views  were 
fostered  by  her  association  with  an  art  club  to  which  she  belonged 
for  some  time  after  her  husband's  death,  and  which  she  had  joined 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  work  as  an  illustrator  for  the  magazines ; 
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but  the  engagement  did  not  prove  congenial  or  sufficiently  lucra- 
tive, and  so  she  turned  to  music.  I  hope  to  see  her  take  a  lead  in 
our  Christian  Mothers'  Sodality  some  time,  although  at  present  I 
should  not  quite  trust  her  discretion,  owing  to  her  ideas  about  the 
new  womanhood." 

"  I  understand  perfectly  well,"  said  the  Bishop.  "  She  only  needs 
training.  These  notions  are  on  the  surface,  and  her  good  heart  and 
sound  faith  will  eventually  assert  themselves.  She  rather  amused 
me  by  the  earnestness  of  her  plea  about  woman's  singing  and 
playing  in  the  church.  '  I  imagine,'  she  said,  *  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  Holy  Father,  that  he  does  not  mean  what  his  interpreters 
make  him  say.' — '  What  then  do  you  think  he  means  ?'  I  queried. — 
'  Why,  I  should  think  he  simply  wishes  the  introduction  of  chor- 
isters into  churches  where  chancel  choirs  are  possible.  That  is 
all  quite  proper ;  the  choristers  serve  an  excellent  purpose  for  mak- 
ing the  liturgical  responses  and  at  special  offices  such  as  are  held 
during  Holy  Week;  but  I  cannot  think  that  the  Holy  Father 
wants  to  do  away  with  the  gallery,  which  is  part  of  the  body  of 
the  church,  in  which  women  are  permitted,  nay  exhorted  to  sing, 
since  congregational  singing  is  advocated.'  " 

"  And  what  did  your  Lordship  say  to  such  an  argument  ?  " 
asked  Father  Bernard. 

"  I  endeavored  to  explain  to  her  that  the  location  of  the  choir 
was  not  what  constituted  the  core  of  the  difficulty ;  but  that  the 
new  regulation  concerned  the  chant  and  the  singers.  The  Church 
had  reserved  the  liturgical  portion  of  its  service  to  clerics  who 
naturally  occupied  a  separate  place  or  gallery ;  and  that  in  course 
of  time,  through  what  was  deemed  by  some  a  necessity,  that  ex- 
clusive function  of  the  chanters  had  been  assumed  or  assigned  to 
others  who  could  intelligently  render  the  liturgical  song.  Thus 
women  came  to  sing  in  the  choir.  This  departure,  however,  had 
never  been  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  and  it  had  led  since  to  some 
abuses  in  the  choice  and  rendition  of  the  music.  In  other  words 
the  singers  had  substituted  the  modern  devices  of  musical  concert 
art  for  the  ancient  melodies,  and  the  Holy  Father  has  undertaken 
to  reestablish  the  old  discipline  which  confided  the  liturgical  ser- 
vice to  chanters  constituting  part  of  the  sanctuary  from  which 
women  were  of  course  excluded.—'  I  do  not  see  why  women 
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should  be  excluded,'  she  rejoined.  '  We  are  so  vast  a  majority  in 
any  church,  and  we  are  fashioned  by  nature  to  sing  better  than 
most  men.  Besides,  I  think,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  it,  Bishop, 
our  exclusion  is  unnatural  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  which  the  Church  usually  considers  in  her  reforms.  I 
feel  for  my  sex  generally,  and  like  to  hear  it  take  its  fitting  share 
in  this  adjunct  to  the  service  of  God.  To  be  proscribed  and 
evicted,  as  if  we  had  no  right  to  participate  in  the  divine  worship, 
seems  to  me  a  w&ry  cruel  partiality.  The  hardship  is  further 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  women  in  most  cases  help  liberally  in 
the  building  of  those  very  churches,  in  which  our  Lord  is  present 
for  all ;  and  we  ought  to  be  allowed  a  share  in  His  praise  as  a 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  faithful  for  whom,  after  God,  all  musi- 
cal adjuncts  are  as  aids.  How  can  it  be  an  aid  to  hear  others 
render  badly  what  we  could  do  well  ?  Good  music  is  practically 
impossible  without  us.' — Thus  she  went  on  in  her  clever  way,  so 
that  I  had  hardly  any  opportunity  of  expressing  my  doubts  about 
the  correctness  of  her  conclusion.  However,  when  we  came  near 
the  end  of  our  walk,  I  bade  her  listen  to  me,  and  then  endeavored 
to  sum  up  the  true  merits  of  the  Pope's  injunction. — '  You  see, 
Mrs.  Harris,  we  have  no  little  girls  to  serve  Mass,  though  they 
might  do  it  very  nicely  now  and  then ;  we  have  no  ladies  preach- 
ing in  our  pulpits,  though,  as  I  perceive  from  the  homily  you  have 
just  given  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Pontifical  Document 
on  Church  Music,  they  often  possess  excellent  qualifications  as 
speakers ;  we  do  not  have  women  to  give  the  Mass  or  Vesper 
services,  although  many  of  them  would  sing  more  attractively 
than  most  priests.  Now,  why  all  this  ?  Simply  because  Almighty 
God  has  limited  the  offices  of  the  sanctuary  to  one  class  of  His 
creatures.  And  in  making  this  distinction  He  does  not  depreciate 
womanhood  any  more  than  He  has  done  so  by  excluding  from 
such  service  the  Angels.  Although  our  Blessed  Lady  was  endowed 
with  the  fulness  of  grace  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  far 
beyond  any  of  the  Apostles,  yet  she  did  not  enjoy  the  special  pre- 
rogatives of  the  priestly  offices.  Now,  as  regards  woman  in  the 
Church  of  to-day,  her  service  is  indispensable  in  all  that  concerns 
the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  except  in  that 
one  sphere  for  which  the  sanctuary  and  the  choir  (as  its  proper 
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adjunct)  have  been  separated  from  the  beginning,  both  in  the 
Hebrew  synagogue  and  the  Christian  church.  As  part  of  the 
congregation,  woman's  voice  joins  in  chant  and  prayer;  but  the 
choristers  are  chosen  only  from  among  men.  And  the  choir  or 
i^allery,  wherever  it  be  located,  represents  the  place  where  the 
chorister  answers  to  the  priest  in  all  the  Uturgical  functions  of 
his  office.  That  is  the  position  of  the  Church,  and  the  aim  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  goes  toward  its  restoration ;  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  largely  forgotten  the  original  use  and  purpose  of  church 
choirs  should  not  blind  us  to  the  benefit  of  returning  to  a  service 
which  God  Himself  has  ordained  and  marked  out  in  the  Old  Law. 
That  men  and  boys  perform  such  service  sometimes  badly  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  perform  it  at  all,  or  why  they  should 
not  be  urged  to  do  it  well.  But  there  are  so  many  things  in  God's 
service  which  man  cannot  do  nearly  so  well  as  a  woman  with  a 
big  heart  and  a  docile  intelligence,  that  I  shall  ask  Father  Martin 
to  let  you  do  some  of  these  things  to  vindicate  the  exceptional 
honor  of  your  sex.' — With  this  I  left  her,  and  she  seemed  recon- 
ciled, although  a  trifle  thoughtful." 

"  And  what  is  the  service  to  which  you  would  recommend  her, 
if  we  succeed  in  banishing  the  sex  from  our  choir  ?"  asked  Father 
Martin.  ''She  depends  in  part  for  her  present  support  upon 
the  income  derived  from  giving  music  lessons  and  playing  the 
organ." 

"  Why  not  engage  her  to  teach  the  boys'  choir  ?  She  has  the 
knowledge  and  talent  to  train  the  leaders  both  for  the  choristers 
and  for  congregational  singing,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  her 
being  at  the  organ  outside  the  actual  liturgical  service." 

At  this  point  the  bell  rang  to  indicate  that  it  was  time  to  hear 
Confessions.  Father  Bernard  and  I  went  down  to  the  church, 
whilst  Father  Martin,  who  had  heard  the  children  in  the  morning, 
remained  with  the  Bishop.  They  had  some  private  matters  to 
discuss,  of  which  I  was  soon  to  learn  the  result.  It  opened  a  new 
world  to  me.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  to  speak  more  in  detail  in 
some  future  chapters  of  these  records  of  what  happened  in  Father 
Martin's  Library. 

{Fro}n  "  In  Father  Martin's  Library r—Eccu  Review.) 
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OXFOED  AND  OAMBEIDGE  CONFERENCES.  Second  series-1900- 
1901.  By  Joseph  Eickaby,  S.J.  London:  Sands  &  Co.  St.  Louis: 
B.  Herder.    1902.    Pp.246. 

The  high  level  reached  by  Father  Joseph  Rickaby  in  the  first  series 
of  his  University  Conferences  is  well  sustained  in  its  sequel.  He 
shows  that  he  can  write  not  merely  philosophically  on  Moral  Phil- 
osophy, his  favorite  subject,  but  that  he  can  also  expound  clearly,  fully, 
and  convincingly  Catholic  doctrine  in  its  bearings  on  modern  thought 
and  the  myriad  forms  of  educated  unbelief  that  beset  the  young  mind 
just  emerging  from  the  strict  tutelage  and  carefully  guarded  atmosphere 
of  a  Catholic  college. 

The  Catholic  undergraduates  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  whom 
the  lectures,  now  published  in  book  form,  were  addressed,  cannot  com- 
plain that  any  important  point  was  omitted,  any  strong  objection 
burked,  any  ingenious  piece  of  special  pleading  suffered  to  pass  for 
solid  argument,  by  their  Jesuit  instructor.  His  opening  lecture  on 
"  Catholic  and  Criminal  Statistics  "  gives  the  keynote  at  once  of  his 
subsequent  matter  and  his  methods.  He  does  not  shirk  inconvenient 
facts,  nor  endeavor  to  look  out  on  the  world  through  ancient  spectacles. 
He  faces  squarely  his  adversary,  quoting  his  actual  words,  and  then 
proceeds  ruthlessly  to  analyze  his  argument,  and  in  the  process  to 
destroy  its  force  effectually.  The  Protestant  Press  Association  claims 
that  of  the  great  regiment  of  thieves,  harlots,  and  drunkards,  the  ma- 
jority are  Catholics.  Now  what,  asks  Father  Rickaby,  does  this  prove  ? 
Nothing  more  than  that  our  Lord's  parables  of  the  marriage  supper, 
shared  by  bad  and  good,  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea  gathering  fish  of 
every  kind,  of  the  cockle  and  the  wheat,  have  been  verified  in  fact. 
The  Church  numbers  sinners  as  well  as  saints  among  its  members. 
Catholic  criminals  are  criminals,  not  because  they  are  Catholics,  but 
because  they  have  practically  Protestantized  themselves  by  wilful  viola- 
tion of  the  Church's  law.  J.  S.  Mill's  /ogu  (I,  451)  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  vicious  argument  that  "  Romanism  is  the  cause  of  the 
crime, ' '  because  in  "an  unusual  number  of  instances  ' '  there  is  only 
"one   circumstance  in  common,"   viz.,    religion;    whereas,  in  fact. 
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there  is  a  "  second  circumstance  in  common, ' '  squalid  poverty far 

more  likely  to  engender  wrong-doing. 

The  note  of  modernity,  which  is  characteristic  of  Father  Rickaby's 
methods,  is  especially  prominent  in  his  choice  of  subjects  for  the 
Oxford  undergraduates.  We  select  three  by  way  of  illustration :  ' '  The 
Church  and  Liberal  Catholicism  ;  "  "Do  Catholics  lead  better  lives 
than  other  men  ?  "   "The  meaning  of  the  word  '  sectarian.'  " 

No  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  lecturer's  writings  would  accuse 
him  of  undue  narrowness  ;  and  his  treatment  of  a  recent  burning  ques- 
tion, "The  Church  and  Liberalism,"  leaves  little  to  be  desired  for 
breadth,  largeness  of  vision,  insight,  and  charity.  He  shows  the 
Church  to  be  progressive,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  yet 
stationary — advancing  with  the  times,  but  never  forsaking  the  old  un- 
alterable paths,  speaking  to  each  successive  age  in  the  language  of  its 
peculiar  thought  without  committing  itself  to  any  philosophy  of  men. 
Every  organism  that  lives,  progresses,  and  adapts  itself  to  its  environ- 
ment. Thus  there  is  a  true  sense  in  which  from  age  to  age  the  Church 
must  adapt  itself  to  the  age,  becoming  all  things  to  all  men.  There  is 
that  which  the  Church  must  always  keep,  gradually  unfolded  but  not 
vitally  changed;  her  dogmas,  her  Sacraments,  her  essential  thought. 
This  line  of  thought  would  bear  fuller  development,  and  it  would  not 
have  come  amiss  if  Father  Rickaby  had  quoted  a  passage,  like  the  fol- 
lowing, by  a  member  of  the  English  Province  of  his  own  societ)' :  "In 
days,"  writes  Father  Tyrrell,  S.J.,  "  when  all  men  spoke  and  thought 
with  Aristotle,  the  Church  refuted  heresy  in  the  same  language  in 
which  it  was  formulated ;  if,  using  the  philosophy  of  the  schools, 
heterodoxy  denied  that  soul  was  the  substantial  form  of  the  human 
body,  the  Church,  using  the  same  language,  asserted  that  it  was. ' '  ' 
And  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the  Church  did  not  thereby  commit 
herself  to  any  philosophical  theory  in  itself,  out  of  all  relation  to  the 
dogma  which  she  safeguarded  by  her  affirmation.* 

Father  Rickaby  sums  up  his  criticism  of  Liberal  Catholicism,  as 

1  Faith  of  the  Millions,  I,  p.  131. 

»  Cf  a  striking  passage  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward:  "A  revelation  of  changeless 
truth  had  been  made  to  restless,  changeful  man,  whose  media  of  apprehension  were 
ever  altering.  No  philosophy  was  revealed;  no  science  was  revealed.  Yet  the 
Christian  message  could  only  be  handed  on  explicitly  in  terms  which  included  both 
...  It  was  not  the  divine  revelation  which  changed.  It  was  man  with  his  equip- 
ment for  its  explication  and  expression  who  changed."— /vr/«'ir*/d'  RfArw,  April, 

I9CX3. 
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recently  condemned  by  the  English  Episcopate,  under  the  three  hea  Is 
of  worldliness,  prematurity,  and  disobedience.  "■  The  liberal  Catholic, 
though  expecting  some  day  to  be  carried  to  his  grave  to  the  sound  of 
the  chant,  suscipiant  te  tnartyres,  is  not  of  the  stuff  the  martyrs  are  made 
of.  He  is  eternally  compromising,  rearranging,  adjusting,  accommo- 
dating, giving  away  the  properties  of  the  faith."  He  cites  Newman 
on  the  early  heretics^  (the  Gnostics,  Monamists,  Novatians,  and 
Manicheans)  in  illustration  of  his  second  point — perhaps  not  altogether 
appositely,  since  he  is  constrained  to  deny  that  Liberal  Catholics  are 
heretics  (p.  98) — and  concludes  by  condemning  the  tone  of  Liberal 
Catholicism  for  its  unconstitutionalism,  not  indeed  amounting  to  "for- 
mal disobedience,"  but  yet  opposed  to  the  "monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratic" form  of  Church  government  instituted  by  Christ. 

In  the  discourse  on  ' '  Do  Catholics  lead  better  lives  than  others  ?  ' ' 
the  author  confesses  that  he  has  no  sufficient  answer  to  his  own  ques- 
tion. In  that  case,  it  may  be  objected,  why  waste  time  in  discussing 
a  subject  so  unprofitable?  Father  Rickaby,  nevertheless,  justifies  his 
action  by  analyzing  the  term  "goodness"  of  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, and  therein  lies  a  deep  lesson  which  calls  for  distinction  in  our 
judgments  of  others.  Natural  goodness,  such  as  is  portrayed  in  Tom 
Brown  s  School  Days,  with  its  element  of  courage,  honesty,  truthful- 
ness, kindness,  sobriety,  faithfulness,  may  be  found  in  its  highest  forms 
among  the  citizens  of  the  world ;  supernatural  goodness,  founded  on 
"  faith  in  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  and  His  Church,"  and  consisting 
besides  of  ' '  hope  in  God  and  predominant  desire  eternally  to  possess 
Him,"  belongs,  at  its  best,  to  the  Catholic  alone.  The  canonized 
saint  is  the  highest  model  of  supernatural  virtue ;  in  him  the  natural 
virtues  are  "all  taken  up  and supernaturalized. " 

In  discussing  the  force  of  the  word  "sectarian,"  Father  Rickaby 
disclaims  the  application  to  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  derived  from 
the  latin  secta  {sequor')  "a  following,"  and  means  "a  school  of 
thought,"  e.g.,  Stoic  or  Epicurean.  Now  the  Church  was  never  a 
school  of  thought  among  other  schools,  but  a  //;?/ewj«/ kingdom  ;  "  she 
was  not  a  side-stream,  but  the  main  river. ' '  Yet  she  is  dubbed  ' '  sec- 
tarian "  by  two  classes  of  her  foes — the  indifferent  and  the  intolerant. 
The  one  has  graven  for  itself  two  new  tables  of  the  law  :  * '  Seek  pleas- 
ure ' '  and  ' '  You  must  somehow  get  money ;  ' '  the  other  carries  its 
anti-sectarian  prejudice  to  a  white  heat  of  fury  akin  'to  that  foretold  by 
the   Apostle   in  the    "last  days"   (II  Tim.    3;   i).     The  preacher 

8  Development,  Ch.  VIII,  \\',  cf.  Apologia,  pp.  257-9. 
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presses  home  the  practical  lesson  to  cultivate  a  steady  faith  able  to 
resist  all  the  assaults  of  the  unbeliever. 

Another  striking  discourse  is  on  the  ever-interesting  topic  of  New- 
man's conversion — that  fateful  event  which,  in  Disraeli's  words, 
gave  the  Church  of  England  a  blow  from  which  it  still  reels.  The 
sketch  of  the  great  Oratorian's  career  is  short  but  full;  his  mental 
attitude  to  Catholicism  before  and  after  his  conversion,  and  to  that 
false  Liberalism  which  he  confesses  in  his  old  age  he  had  been  combat- 
ing all  his  life,  is  fittingly  allowed  to  manifest  itself  in  lengthy  extracts 
from  his  works  ;  and  the  singular  charm  of  his  character  is  well  and 
sympathetically  drawn  out. 

The  last  eight  conferences  delivered  at  Cambridge  are  hardly  so 
interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  the  foregoing  ones.  They  are 
more  of  the  nature  of  moral  lectures  for  seminarists  as  a  preparation 
for  the  study  of  moral  theology  than  of  instructions  to  undergraduates. 
The  conference  on  "Canon  Law  in  its  application  to  Laymen" 
might,  in  particular,  have  been  omitted.  But  the  book  as  a  whole  i&^ 
a  valuable  contribution  to  Catholic  literature,  and  we  wish  it  a  wide 
circulation. 

OXFORD  OONFEEEUOES  ON  PRATES.  (Micliaelmas  Term,  1902).  By 
Pr.  Vincent  McNabb,  O.P.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder;  (London: 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.)    Pp.  182. 

Father  McNabb's  fine  power  of  analysis  is  already  known  to  most 
of  our  readers,  from  his  frequent  contributions  to  The  Ecclesiastical 
Review  and  The  Dolphin.  In  his  Conferences  on  Prayer  he  does  not 
confine  himself  to  a  study  of  the  phases  and  psychology  of  devotional 
expression,  but  aims  at  inculcating  practical  lessons  regarding  the  art 
of  praying  rightly  and  making  the  results  of  prayer  tell  upon  the  life 
of  the  individual.  "I  should  be  doing  myself  and  you  an  ill  turn, 
if  at  the  end  of  the  Conferences  you  knew  whatever  concerned 
prayer,  yet  did  not  know  better  how  to  pray."  It  is  an  old  axiom 
among  spiritual  writers  that  he  who  knows  how  to  pray  well  knows  also 
how  to  live  well ;  and  there  are  few  prayers  recorded  in  the  S.  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  which  do  not  make  plain  the 
fact  that  a  prayer  which  does  not  aim  at  reformation  of  life  is  an  in- 
complete and  half-hearted  utterance  of  conscious  misery. 

To  the  student  of  the  College  or  University  this  knowledge  of  prayer 
is  therefore— if  indeed  we  rightly  appreciate  the  purpose  of  all  higher 
education — an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  of  studies.      This  fact 
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alone  should  dispose  of  the  shallow  assumption  that  there  can  ever  be 
a  correct  system  of  education  which  does  not  pay  due  attention  to 
disciplining  the  student  in  prayer.  Of  course  an  insistence  on  devo- 
tional exercises  which  has  nothing  but  mechanical  force  or  routine  to 
support  them  is  destructive  of  real  piety.  And  Father  McNabb  gives 
us  light  in  his  conferences  to  avoid  such  mechanical  training  which 
leaves  the  soul's  instincts  within  low  domains.  "  We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  your  becoming  in  God's  day  the  men  of  thought  and  action 
who  are  to  champion  Catholic  interests.  No  seeming  humility  will 
divorce  you  from  your  responsibilities.  From  the  university  of  letters 
you  will  pass  into  the  higher  university  of  life.  ...  If  you  are 
to  be  men  of  work  and  worth,  you  must  be  men  of  principle,  that  is, 
you  must  not  merely  act  upon  principles,  but  you  must  know  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  you  act."  Now  these  principles  are  enunciated  as 
well  as  enforced  and  strengthened  by  the  habit  of  prayer,  which  itself 
is  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  formation  of  character.  From  this 
standpoint  our  author  enters  into  a  study  of  prayer — its  nature,  its 
divisions,  its  theology,  its  psychology,  the  characteristics  of  vocal  and 
mental  prayer,  liturgical  prayer,  the  prayer  of  Christ,  and,  finally,  the 
hindrances  to  prayer. 


A  SHOET  OUT  TO  HAPPINESS.  By  the  author  of  "The  Catholic  Church 
from  Within."  With  a  preface  by  the  Eev.  B.  W.  Maturin.  St.  Louis, 
Mo. :  B.  Herder.    (London :  Sands  &  Co.)    1904.    Pp.  108. 

The  first  impression  likely  to  be  made  by  the  above  title  is  that  the 
book  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  for  souls  outside  the  Church  who  are 
harassed  with  religious  doubt,  and  whom  the  author  would  by  argu- 
ment or  persuasion  lead  into  the  true  fold  of  Christ  where  alone  the 
Beatitudes  are  fully  understood.  But  the  actual  purpose  of  the  vol- 
ume is  rather  to  awaken  those  who  profess  the  Catholic  faith  to  a 
deepening  impression  of  the  mysterious  power  of  that  spirit  of  self- 
denial  which  transforms  all  things  under  God's  beneficent  economy 
into  means  of  making  happy.  With  this  object  in  view  the  reader  is 
induced  to  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  the  struggle  that  is  perpetually 
going  on  in  a  heart  illumined  by  the  truth  between  what  is  and  what 
ought  to  be.  The  marks  of  our  weakness  are  pointed  out  in  the  trac- 
ings of  self-worship  ;  the  method  of  cultivating  liberty  of  spirit,  a  true 
understanding  of  the  virtue  of  patience,  and  the  hidden  joys  that  are 
reached  through  sacrifice  for  the  love  of  God — these  are  the  themes 
on  which  the  author  dwells,   and  that  in  a  somewhat  new  fashion 
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adapted  to  the  habits  of  modern  thought  and  expression.  Quotations 
and  metaphors  taken  from  writers  like  Carlyle,  Meredith,  Montaigne, 
from  the  domain  of  physical  science,  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  practical 
industries,  are  deftly  interwoven  in  the  six  brief  meditations  which 
mark  the  passage  of  this  Short  Cut  to  Happiness.  Father  Maturin  in 
his  preface  explains  the  seeming  paradox  which  states  that  happiness 
and  suflFering  may  be  ranged  in  the  same  order  of  things ;  he  demon- 
strates that  the  practice  of  self-denial  in  order  to  attain  happiness  is 
not  merely  a  refined  form  of  selfishness  but  also  a  legitimate  aim  of 
the  charity  by  which  the  human  soul  is  destined  to  attain  and  enjoy 
its  perfection. 

IN  PIFTY  YEAES.    By  Madame  Belloc.     St.  Louia,  Mo. :  B.  Herder. 
(London  :  Sands  &  Oo.)    Pp.  61.    1904. 

A  slender  sheaf  of  song  or  rather  a  bouquet  in  which  stalks  of  gol- 
den grain  droop  their  heads  into  a  lap  of  modest  violets,  with  just  a 
rose  and  lily  here  and  there  enriching  the  color  and  blending  the 
fragrance.  Those  who  have  read  that  delightful  record  of  memories. 
The  Flowing  Tide,  will  be  grateful  to  the  appreciative  American 
friend  who  persuaded  the  gifted  authoress  to  preserve  these  fruits  and 
flowers  of  verse.  Of  the  poems  some  are  local  and  happily  reflect  the 
color  of  the  environment.  Others  tell  of  life's  mysteries  and  offer 
answers  more  surely  seen  by  the  poet's  intuition  than  revealed  to  the 
microscopical  analyst.  All  are  essentially  spiritual,  echoing  now  the 
thought,  now  the  feeling  and  aspiration  of  the  God-seeking  soul.  To 
one  who  is  groping,  if  haply  he  may  find,  this  closing  strain  of 
Voluntaries  will  not  fail  of  a  response  : 

Lord  !  if  on  earth  Thou  hast  a  Church, 

And  dost  with  fulness  dwell  therein, 
Let  me  not  wander  past  the  porch 

And  dwell  forlorn  in  outer  sin. 
But  whether  it  be  straitly  built 

Or,  wide  as  all  the  world,  embrace 
Each  soul  that  hates  Thy  hated  guilt. 

And  watches  for  Thy  quickening  grace  ;  — 

Wherever  Thine  appointed  fold 

Doth  like  the  gates  of  Morning  stand. 
And,  flinging  back  its  bars  of  gold, 

Show  glimpses  of  the  heavenly  land, —  ^ 

Oh  !  thither  guide  my  wandering  feet. 

And  grant  me  sight  and  keep  me  strong 
That,  wrapt  in  Thy  communion  sweet, 

I  fail  not  from  Thy  saints  among. 
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As  a  revelation  of  inner  moods  the  following  lines  will  appeal  to 
the  thoughtful  reader : 

A  moment  hear  we  symphonies  of  Heaven 

Then  darkness  steals  upon  us  and  we  seem 

As  though  our  hearts  had  fired  at  some  unstable  dream. 

Again  the  stern  and  soulless  laws  of  nature  drag 

Us  unrelenting,  crushing  those  who  lag ; 

We  hear  no  spheral  hymns  :  the  subtle  soul 

Which  works  or  sobs  around  us  flies  our  coarse  control ; 

The  oratorio  of  the  waves  is  dumb, 

Nor  from  the  sighing  groves  do  any  voices  come. 

But  then  return  the 

Glorious  days  when  we  seem  knit 
To  some  great  Heart,  whose  loving  beat  is  round. 

Above,  below  us,  and  the  waves  reply, 
And  the  winds  whisper  when  they  catch  the  sound. 

We  walk  as  gods  ;  a  power  is  in  our  eyes, 
Constraining  others  ;  and  a  finer  flow, 

A  deeper  meaning  in  our  utterance  lies, 
A  grander  breadth  of  purpose  on  our  brow." 

Other  lines  there  are,  not  a  few,  especially  in  Mysteries  and  Things 
Unseen,  which  tempt  to  quotation.  But  we  leave  the  reader  to  find 
them  in  their  setting.  Let  us  add  that  the  neat  booklet  in  white  is 
one  which  might  advantageously  take  the  place  of  the  pretentious  tome 
in  Vermillion  and  spangles  that  marks  the  triumphs  of  Commence- 
ment Day, 


Recent  popular  Books. 

The  purpose  of  the  Recent  Popular  Books  department  is  to  give  information  to 
Catholic  readers  reg:ardin!j  the  scope  and  character  of  new  books  liltely  to  attract  attention. 
While  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  whatever  is  of  an  unhealthy  tone  or  tendency  in  cur- 
rent fashionable  literature  and  thus  to  guard  the  Catholic  reader  against  it,  we  io  not  wish 
to  be  understoo  1  as  recommending  books  which  may  be  characterized  by  us  without  protest 
or  criticism  inasmuch  as  they  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  toward  faith  and  morals.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  consistent  Catholics  to  know  that  certain  books  serve  no  better  special  pur- 
pose than  to  pass  time,  and  that,  however  interestingly  they  may  be  written,  or  however 
much  appreciated  by  a  worldly-minded  society,  they  are  best  known,  not  by  being  read,  but 
through  a  brief  unbiased  notice  of  their  contents  and  aim.  Books  that  are  elevating' and 
helpful  in  the  education  of  mind  and  heart,  even  when  not  written  by  authors  professedly 
Catholic,  will  receive  special  and  favorable  criticism  in  our  department  of  Criticisms  and 
Notes.  Popular  works  from  Catholic  pens  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  discussed  in  our 
periodicals  to  dispense  The  Dolphin  from  anything  beyond  a  notice  of  them, since  it  should 
be  understood  that  Catholics  will  acquire  such  books  for  their  libraries. 


Addresses  and  Presidential  Mes- 
sages of  Theodore  Roosevelt: 

Putnam.     $1.50. 

This  volume  is  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
biography  of  a  presidential  can- 
didate by  showing  what  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  and  how  he  expresses 
himself,  instead  of  recording  an- 
other man's  opinion  of  his  thoughts 
and  words.  Thirty-nine  speeches 
delivered  during  the  last  two  years 
before  audiences  of  varied  char- 
acter, and  a  group  of  much  mis- 
quoted letters  precede  the  mes- 
sages. 

Anna  the  Adventuress :   E.  Phil- 
lips Oppenheim.  Little.  %i-^o- 

Two  sisters,  one  virtuous  and 
Bohemian,  the  other  reckless  and 
apparently  vicious,  resemble  one 
another  so  strongly  that  when  the 
latter  adopts  the  name  of  the 
former  and  marries  a  sober,  elderly 
baronet  it  is  possible  for  the  vic- 
tim of  the   fraud  to  save  herself 


from  starvation  by  taking  the 
place  of  the  latter  in  a  concert 
hall.  After  many  complications, 
the  story  ends  by  giving  fame  and 
happy  love  to  the  good  girl,  and 
happy  love  and  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  her  sins  to  the 
wicked  sister,  which  is  both  bad 
art  and  a  bad  moral. 

Bred  in  the  Bone :  Thomas  Nelson 
Page .     Scribner.     $1.50. 

Seven  stories  chiefly  devoted 
to  Southern  life,  and  all  well 
written.  The  author  thoroughly 
knows  the  South  and  its  people, 
especially  the  finer  types,  and 
describes  them  with  masterly  ease. 

By  Snare   of  Love :   Arthur  W. 
Marchmont.    Stokes.    $1.50. 

An  American  millionaire  who 
attempts  to  develop  and  civilize  a 
Turkish  province  wins  the  favor 
of  the  Sultan  but  is  ensnared  by  a 
conspiring  Greek  girl  and  put  in 
the  power  of  certain  counter-con- 
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spirators  who  poison  him  with 
powdered  glass.  His  partner,  an 
Englishman,  tells  the  story,  insert- 
ing many  superfluous  conversa- 
tions, describing  the  internal 
politics  of  Turkey  as  they  are 
painted  by  trustworthy  travellers, 
giving  especial  attention  to  prisons, 
and  making  an  Arabian  Nights 
tale  of  his  relations  with  the 
Sultan. 

Captured  by  the  Navajos :    Chas. 

N.  Curtis.     Harper.     $1.50. 

Boys  serving  in  the  regular 
army  in  a  nondescript  fashion  are 
the  heroes,  and  the  Navajos  are 
described  with  some  particularity, 
but  hardly  with  the  enthusiasm 
really  due  to  their  achievements 
in  weaving  and  in  agriculture. 
The  book  is  entirely  devoid  of 
the  dime  novel  quality  and  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  correct  any 
impression  received  from  it. 

College  Training  and  the  Business 
Man:  Charles  W.  Thwing. 
Appleton.     $1.00. 

The  author  has  brought  to- 
gether the  opinions  of  men  en- 
gaged in  all  the  chief  departments 
of  business  as  to  the  comparative 
value  to  them  of  the  college-bred 
man  and  the  graduate  of  the  high 
and  grammar  schools  and  finds 
them,  almost  without  exception, 
in  favor  of  the  better  educated 
man:  the  two  or  three  dissenters 
express  themselves  so  crudely  as 
to  cast  doubt  upon  their  ability  to 
value  an  education  properly,  and 
the  author  employs  words  and 
phrases  which  in  a  Catholic  col- 
lege would  be  corrected  in  an 
undergraduate's  theme,  and  he  is 


President  of  the  Western  Reserve 
University. 

Descent  of  Man:  Edith  Wharton. 
Scribner.     1^1.50. 

Nine  stories  written  in  fastid- 
iously chosen  words  carefully 
arranged  in  striking  phrases,  and 
treating  themes  of  some  ethical 
value.  They  are  not  intended  for 
very  young  readers,  and  two  of 
them  touch  upon  topics  not  com- 
monly presented  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

Effendi :    Florence  Brooks  White- 
house.     Little.     $1.50. 

The  effendi  is  a  boy  of  Greek- 
American  parentage  who,  with  his 
little  sister,  is  captured  at  Khar- 
toum and  reared  in  a  Moham- 
medan household,  he  as  a  soldier, 
she  as  a  spy  on  the  English.  An 
American  cousin  coming  to  Egypt 
encounters  the  effendi  who,  feel- 
ing an  attraction  towards  her 
really  based  on  her  resemblance  to 
his  mother,  loves  her.  His  sister, 
meanwhile,  tries  to  ensnare  the 
cousin's  lover,  an  English  officer. 
The  kinship  is  revealed  in  the  end, 
but  the  effendi  is  assassinated  be- 
fore he  can  escape.  The  sister, 
more  fortunate,  goes  away  with  an 
American  who  loves  her.  A 
slight  affectation  occasionally  mars 
the  style,  but  the  book  is  better 
than  the  average. 

Evelyn     Byrd:     George     Gary 

Eggleston.     Lothrop.       $1.50. 

The  heroine  is  a  high-tem- 
pered child  whose  resentment  of 
her  mother's  second  marriage 
makes  an  enemy  of  her  step-father. 
She  escapes  from  him  and  is  vir- 
tually  adopted  by  the  wife  of  a 
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Confederate  officer,  a  wise,  good 
woman,  and  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion makes  the  back-ground  of  her 
love  story,  which  is  pretty  and 
very  well  written. 

Extracts     from  Adam's  Diary: 
Mark  Twain.     Harper,    ^i.oo. 

The  humor  of  these  *  *  ex- 
tracts ' '  occasionally  borders  on 
coarseness  and  Adam's  ability  to 
record  his  thoughts  is  the  only 
detail  in  which  he  stands  above 
the  scientific  theory  of  prehistoric 
man.  By  omitting  the  essentials 
of  the  Scriptural  story  the  author 
avoids  blatant  irreverence,  but  his 
fun  has  an  unpleasant  flavor  in 
spite  of  him. 

Felice  Constant:  Wm.  C.  Sprague. 

Stokes.     $1.50. 

The  anachronisms  and  histor- 
ical inaccuracies  in  this  story  of 
Detroit  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
are  amazing,  but  its  most  grievous 
faults  are  that  its  characters  per- 
form upon  a  stage  rather  than 
live,  and  that  soldiers  tolerate 
spies  with  most  unmilitary  amia- 
bility. 

Four  Roads  to  Paradise  :  Maud 
Wilder    Goodwin.       Scribner. 

$1.50. 

Nominally  this  is  the  love 
story  of  a  young  widow,  who  hav- 
ing made  a  mercenary  marriage 
and  survived  her  husband  and 
father-in-law,  finds  herself  a  rich 
woman  unless  she  marries.  The 
reader  sees  her  grow  in  grace  by 
responsibility  and  enter  into  real 
happiness,  but  he  also  watches  the 
death  of  a  soul  once  filled  with 
the  highest  spiritual  ambition,  and 


also  the  bitter  penitence  of  one 
who  neglects  his  obligations  as  a 
father  in  his  devotion  to  science. 
The  story  is  both  well  written  and 
well  planned. 

Getting    Acquainted    with    the 
Trees:    Horace   McFarland. 

Outlook.     $1.75  net. 

Admirable  photographs  of 
many  sizes,  taken  at  many  seasons, 
and  pictures  in  tint  printed  liter- 
ally on  the  text  form  the  illustra- 
tions for  unscientific  but  pleasant 
gossip  of  trees,  their  leaves,  and 
flowers  and  fruit. 

Grafters :  Francis  Lynde.  Bobbs. 

^1.50. 

A  story  in  which  the  honest 
politicians  and  business  men  of  a 
State  having  a  corrupt  governor 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  without  giving  the  offenders 
any  safe  legal  ground  for  action, 
utterly  defeat  their  schemes.  The 
talk  is  especially  good  and  the 
only  flaw  in  the  book  is  a  rather 
theatrical  woman  who  plays  the 
part  of  the  hero's  Egeria,  always 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  possibility 
of  becoming  his  wife. 

Greater  America:    Archibald  R. 
Colquhoun.     Harper.     $2.50. 

The  English  author  expounds 
his  views  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
United  States,  affectionately  styled 
"she,"  toward  the  common- 
wealth and  toward  the  possessions 
beyond  the  seas.  His  grasp  of 
his  subject  is  firm  in  spite  of  his 
little  eccentricity,  and  the  work 
deserves  thoughtful  perusal,  al- 
ways accompanied  by  remem- 
brance of  his  nationality. 
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Guide  to  the  Birds  of  New  Eng- 
land:  Ralph  Hoffmann. 
Houghton.     $1.50  net. 

Four  full-page  pictures  by 
Mr.  Fuertes,  a  life  zone  map,  and 
ninety-five  text  pictures  of  birds' 
heads  and  breasts  illustrate  this 
book.  Scientific  names  and  di- 
mensions accompany  all  the  de- 
scriptions, and  careful  comment 
points  out  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  each  species.  Keys  for  each 
season,  arranged  by  color,  specify 
the  position  in  which  each  bird 
will  probably  be  found.  The 
book  is  meant  for  amateurs,  and 
may  be  used  by  intelligent  chil- 
dren. 

Inventions  of  the  Idiot:  John 
Kendrick  Bangs.  Harper. 
$1.25. 

Breakfast  table  conversations 
in  which  the  abundant  common 
sense  is  spoiled  by  discourtesy  and 
by  unsuccessful  efforts  to  make 
jokes. 

Island  Garden:  Celia  Thaxter. 
Houghton.     $1.25. 

A  reprint  of  a  book  written 
some  forty  years  ago  and  describ- 
ing the  author's  own  garden  on 
Appledore  Island  and  her  ways  of 
cultivating  it.  She  is  extravagant 
in  her  requirements  as  to  time, 
but  her  plans  do  not  require  much 
money  for  fulfilment. 

Japan,  the  Place  and  the  People : 
G.  W.  Browne.    Estes.    $2.50. 

Beautiful  colored  full-page 
pictures  and  a  large  number  of 
small  illustrations  in  black  and 
white  accompany  a  succinct  his- 
tory of  the  Empire  and  a  geograph- 


ical description.  It  makes  no 
pretence  at  completeness,  but 
answers  very  well  as  a  hand-book 
for  the  newspaper  reader. 

Je  8  s  i  0  a  Letters  :  Anonymous. 
Putnam.     1^1.50. 

Jessica's  letters  to  Philip  are 
for  the  most  part  silly,  especially 
in  the  attempted  cleverness  of 
their  thrusts  at  her  father's  relig- 
ion ;  Philip's  letters,  although  he 
professes  to  have  outgrown  Chris- 
tianity, make  a  very  just  estimate 
of  the  fashionable  alms-giving  in 
settlements,  the  aid  bestowed  upon 
the  undeserving,  the  acceptance 
of  the  theory  that  the  alms-giver 
is  exempt  from  Christian  practice, 
and  the  fashion  of  spending  so 
much  money  on  giving  a  uniform 
undeserved  little  learning  to 
mediocrity  that  none  is  left  for 
the  encouragement  of  genius. 

later  Adventures  of  "Wee  Mac- 
Gregor:  J.  J.  Bell.  Harper. 
$1.25. 

The  young  hero  is  rather 
more  spoiled  than  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  biography,  and  no 
more  agreeable  because  his  con- 
temporaries are  now  the  victims  of 
his  selfishness,  without  affording 
any  relief  to  his  parents. 

Letters  from  England,  1846- 
1849:  Mrs.  George  Bancroft. 
Scribner.     |5i.5o  net. 

These  letters  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  best  English  society 
of  the  time,  showing  how  it  ap- 
peared to  a  woman  accustomed  to 
the  best  American  society.  A 
large  number  of  admirable  por- 
traits from  paintings  and  daguer- 
reotypes illustrate  the  book. 
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Little  Mitchell:  Margaret  W. 
Morley .  Mc  Clurg.  |5 1 . 5  o . 
The  life  of  a  Mitchell  moun- 
tain squirrel  related  with  great 
circumlocution  and  careful  senti- 
ment. Its  moral  is  good ;  its 
literary  influence  tends  to  produce 
unwholesome  toleration  of  ver- 
bosity.     [Six  to  ten  years.] 

memoirs  of  a  Baby:  Josephine 
Daskam.     Harper.     $1.50. 

The  baby's  story  is  related 
with  humorous  appreciation  of 
the  errors  of  the  genial  young  father 
and  mother,  and  of  the  deter- 
mined strife  between  the  nurse 
and  the  father's  aunt,  a  woman 
who  believes  all  the  papers  and 
lectures  which  she  hears  read  at 
women's  clubs,  and  reads  all  the 
"child  story"  books,  without 
understanding  any.  Common 
sense  is  cloaked  by  the  humor  of 
the  book,  and  it  is  illustrated  by 
excellent  pictures. 

Methods  of  Industrial  Peace : 
Nicholas  Paine  Oilman.  Hough- 
ton.    ;^i.6o  net. 

The  author's  ideal  of  peace 
is  the  bestowal  of  everything  upon 
the  laborer  for  which  it  may  seem 
good '  to  him  to  ask,  but  his  de- 
scription of  the  various  methods 
by  which  this  end  has  been  gained 
or  sought  is  very  full.  His  ac- 
count of  results  is  not  so  good, 
and  in  some  cases  would  be  em- 
phatically disputed  by  property- 
holders  and  governments. 

Modern  Arms  and  a  Feudal 
Throne :  T.  Milner  Harrison. 
Fenno.     {$1.50. 

A  foundering  ship  carries  the 
chief  characters  to  the  centre  of 


the  earth  without  drowning  them, 
and  they  immediately  take  part 
in  the  struggle  between  its  Span- 
ish and  English  inhabitants,  the 
descendants  of  mariners  and  gen- 
tlefolk wrecked  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Their 
modern  arms  bring  about  an  Eng- 
lish triumph,  but  unluckily  the 
narrator  returns  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  the  tale  ends.  It  is 
very  long  and  its  author's  denun- 
ciations of  the  underground  Span- 
ish Inquisition  are  very  funny, 
although  written  in  deep  solem- 
nity. 

Mystery  of  Miriam  :    J.  Wesley 
Johnston,      Turner.    $1.50. 

The  hero,  an  excellent  young 
business  man,  marries  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  a  capitalist,  lives 
happily  with  her  until  her  early 
death.  He  is  then  drawn  into  a 
marriage  with  an  unworthy  woman 
and  afterwards  meets  a  girl  exactly 
resembling  his  first  wife  and  of 
exactly  the  same  age.  The  sec- 
ond marriage  is  found  to  be  illegal 
and  he  marries  the  third  lady. 
The  resemblance  is  the  mystery, 
and  no  solution  of  it  is  offered. 

Napoleon:    Theodore  A.  Dodge. 
Houghton.     2  vols.    ^8.00  net. 

These  volumes  form  part  of 
the  author's  "Great  Captains," 
an  elaborate  history  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  they  cover  the  period 
from  the  beginning  of  the  wars  of 
the  Revolution  to  Tilsit.  The 
hero's  personal  and  political  his- 
tory does  not  enter  into  these 
pages  except  when  it  influences 
his  military  conduct  and  it  is  his 
strategy  rather  than  his  battles 
upon  which  the  author  dwells.    A 
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multitude  of  portraits  and  of  fig- 
ures of  arms  and  of  armed  and 
uniformed  soldiers  are  scattered 
through  the  text ;  a  photogravure 
portrait  is  in  each  volume. 

New  Hampshire :  F.  B.  Sanborn. 
Houghton.     f)\.\o  net. 

A  history  in  which  the  New- 
England  Puritan  is  treated  with 
very  small  reverence,  and  some- 
times flatly  accused  of  untruthful- 
ness. It  is  written  with  a  view  to 
showing  the  processes  by  which 
New  Hampshire  freed  herself  from 
control  of  many  kinds,  and  the 
history  is  brought  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  account  of 
slavery  in  New  England  is  just, 
and  the  author's  sense  of  humor 
enlivens  the  entire  book.  He 
seems  to  overlook  the  former  po- 
sition of  the  Catholic  in  New 
Hampshire. 

North  Star :  M.  E.  Henry-Ruffin. 
Little.     $1.50. 

King  Olaf  of  Norway  is  the 
hero,  and  his  story  is  agreeably 
told  with  an  occasional  lapse  in 
nomenclature,  but  a  point  espe- 
cially interesting  to  Irish  readers 
is  the  emphasis  laid  by  the  author 
upon  the  peaceful  Christianization 
of  Ireland,  and  upon  the  work 
done  in  Europe  by  Irish  priests 
and  Irish  emigrants.  The  exiled 
Irish  maiden  who  lives  according 
to  her  Irish  ideals  is  a  new  figure 
in  fiction  drawn  from  the  sagas. 

Pamela    Congreve :      F.    Aymar 
Matthews .     Dodd.     $1.50. 

This  novel  seems  to  be  writ- 
ten around  a  play,  and  abounds 
in  extravagances  barely  tolerable 


on  the  stage.  The  heroine  is  a 
poor  girl  who  becomes  a  great 
actress  and  marries  a  Duke  in  spite 
of  the  machinations  of  a  superla- 
tively wicked  Earl. 

Fanchronicon :      Harold     Steele 
Mackaye.      Scribner.      $1.50. 

Thanks  to  an  extraordinary 
machine,  three  twentieth  century 
Yankees  return  to  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  astonish 
her  and  her  court  with  modem 
inventions.  The  scenes  in  Eng- 
land are  amusing,  but  the  scien- 
tific theories  are  not  in  the  least 
degree  plausible,  and  the  dialect 
includes  many  Southern  peculi- 
arities. Haste  is  everywhere  evi- 
dent and  spoils  what  might  have 
been  a  masterpiece. 

Port    Argent:    Arthur   Colton. 
Holt.     1^1.50. 

The  history  of  a  Western 
town  with  the  inevitable  boss 
presented  in  an  almost  harmless 
type,  but  hated  and  denounced 
by  a  fanatic  preacher,  whose  dia- 
tribes lead  his  only  brother  living 
in  the  town  unknown  to  him,  to 
the  commission  of  two  murders. 
The  other  characters  suffer  some- 
what as  a  consequence  of  his  fool- 
ishness, but  outlive  it  and  are  left 
happy.  The  merit  of  the  book  is 
its  restraint  in  the  matter  of  the 
boss. 

Republican    Party,    1854r-1904 : 

Francis    Curtis.      Putnam.     2 
vols.     ;^5.oo. 

A  brief  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Republican  party 
from  the  anti-slavery  germ,  intro- 
duces accounts  of  the  presidential 
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elections,  and  of  the  accomplished 
work  of  each  administration.  The 
popular  and  electoral  votes  are 
given  and  also  the  platforms,  and 
the  history  of  the  last  eight  years 
is  related  with  some  minuteness  ; 
and  current  issues  are  stated  as 
they  appear  to  Republicans.  The 
President,  Mr.  Frye  and  Mr.  Can- 
non contribute  introductions,  and 
portraits  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  of 
the  President  serve  as  frontis- 
pieces. 

Roof  and  Meadow:  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp.      Century.     ;^i.5o. 

Birds  and  a  few  small  animals 
are  Mr.  Dallas's  subject,  but  it  is 
his  roof-observations  that  are 
especially  valuable,  because  this 
field  is  open  to  city  dwellers. 

Rulers  of  Kings :  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton.     Harper.     $1.50. 

An  American  millionaire  is 
represented  as  compelling  the 
present  Emperor  of  Austria  to 
allow  a  chimerical  archduchess  to 
marry  the  millionaire's  son,  a 
gentleman  who  converses  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  German  Em- 
peror, and,  by  force  of  having  in- 
vented irresistible  weapons  of  war, 
drives  that  wilful  monarch  like  a 
well-broken  pony.  The  fantasy 
is  well  written  and  imagined  in 
detail. 

Silent   Places:    Stewart  Edward 
White.     McClure.    ;^i.5o. 

The  story  of  two  men  sent 
out  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
to  hasten  through  the  polar  regions 
and  find  an  Indian  poacher  much 
desired  to  serve  as  an  example  to 


his  tribe.  The  tricks  by  which 
the  hunters  conceal  their  aim,  the 
devices  by  which  they  pursue  it 
are  interesting,  but  the  story  of 
their  suffering  is  too  painful  to  be 
agreeable  reading. 

Steps   of   Honor :     Basil     King. 
Harper.     $1.50. 

An  excellent  story  of  Har- 
vard University,  relating  the  fall 
and  rise  of  a  young  instructor  who 
without  deliberate  intention 
lapsed  into  plagiarism,  had  not 
courage  to  abandon  his  theft  when 
he  discovered  it,  and  denied  it 
again  and  again  only  to  be  proved 
guilty.  His  final  confession  to 
the  one  person  who  believed  him 
innocent  is  his  first  upward  step, 
and  in  the  end  he  makes  a  place 
and  work  for  himself.  An  old 
professor  and  his  wife  are  more 
interesting  because  more  novel 
than  the  conventional  modern  fig- 
ures of  the  story. 

Stolen  Emperor :  Mrs.  Hugh  Era- 
ser.    Dodd.     $1.50. 

A  Japanese  nobleman  desir- 
ous  of  restoring  a  deposed  emperor 
steals  the  actually  reigning  mon- 
arch, a  mere  baby,  and  his  mother. 
The  splendid  loyalty  by  which  the 
child  comes  to  his  own  again  is 
fittingly  described.  The  author 
adheres  strictly  to  truth  in  her 
account  of  Japanese  customs  and 
feelings. 

Test:     Mary    Tappan    Wright. 

Scribner.     $1.50. 

The  heroine  is  deserted  on 
the  eve  of  her  marriage-day  by 
her  lover,  who,  while  intoxicated, 
is  lured  into  marriage  by  another 
woman.     It  soon  appears  that  the 
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heroine  has  sinned,  whereupon  all 
the  agreeable  personages  in  the 
book  flock  to  console  her,  and  she 
assumes  and  maintains  an  attitude 
of  superiority  to  the  end  which  is 
happy  for  her.  The  author's  in- 
genuity is  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
making  this  chain  of  events  seem 
anything  but  abnormal  and  im- 
moral. 

Villa   Claudia  :     J.  A.  Mitchell. 
Life.     $1.50. 

A  tale  in  which  the  type 
desiring  pleasure  and  the  type 
desiring  virtue  work  out  their  des- 
tiny in  a  novel  way.  The  scene 
is  a  village  in  Tivoli,  once  the 
place  of  certain  banquets  con- 
ducted by  Horace,  full  of  ancient 
memories  and  concealing  a  terrible 
mystery.  It  is  written  with  much 
elegance  and  illustrated  with  great 
originality. 

Watchers  of  the  Trails :    Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts.     Page. 

Stories  of  wild  creatures  who 
either  for  prey  or  for  protection, 
watch  the  paths  in  the  forest  or 


by  the  stream.  The  bear,  the 
otter,  the  lynx,  domestic  animals 
escaped  from  enclosure,  are  among 
them,  but  none  of  them  is  so  ter- 
rible in  its  ferocity  as  the  dragon 
fly  and  its  larva.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Charles  Bull 
and  handsomely  bound. 

Woman  with  the  Fan:    Robert 

Hiche  ns .     Stokes.     $1.50. 

The  heroine,  a  beautiful  wo- 
man with  an  exquisite  voice,  loses 
her  beauty  by  an  accident,  and, 
as  she  has  expected,  loses  her 
husband's  love  with  it.  Unable 
to  bear  the  pain  of  being  a  dis- 
gusting object  to  every  one,  she 
attempts  to  commit  suicide  but  is 
prevented  by  a  former  lover,  who 
begs  that  she  will  live  and  help 
him  to  redeem  himself  from  the 
abyss  of  drunkenness  into  which 
he  has  fallen.  The  proportion  of 
immoral  to  moral  persons  in  the 
story  is  about  ten  to  one,  and  all 
interest  in  the  problem  presented 
is  removed  by  a  false  stroke  in 
the  closing  chapter. 


Literary  Cbat* 


The  Tablet  (London),  commenting  upon  the  work  of  Mrs.  Shapcote,  in  The 
Dolphin,  suggests  the  propriety  of  its  eventually  being  issued  as  a  companion  vol- 
ume to  Mary,  the  Perfect  Woman,  published,  a  year  ago,  by  the  Manresa  Press 
(Roehampton).  It  was  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  connection 
between  the  two  works  that  we  chose  for  our  cover-title  in  the  May  number  the 
above  caption.  The  proper  designation  of  the  series  now  printing  in  The  Dolphin 
is  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  Under  this  title  are  included  two  distinct  phases  of 
our  Lady's  place  in  creation,  which  will  be  duly  marked  in  the  course  of  the  publi- 
cation. The  first  of  these,  an  outline  of  which  was  given  in  the  prefatory  note,  deals 
with  our  Lady's  position  toward  mankind  through  her  union  with  the  God- Man. 
The  second  part  forms  a  study  of  our  Lady's  activities  in  the  Church  Militant,  pre- 
senting her  to  us  as  co-worker  with  her  Divine  Son  in  the  redemption  and  sanctifica- 
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tion  of  souls.     Hence  the  first  part  will  be  hereafter  entitled  Mary  and  Mankind,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  part  following,  Mary  and  the  Church  Militant. 

Mrs.  Shapcote  (through  an  oversight  we  spoke  of  her,  in  our  last  article,  as  Miss 
Shapcote)  has  written  some  excellent  verse.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  epic,  "  Mary,  the  Perfect  Woman,"  is  that  there  is  but  one  single  rhyme  through- 
out, consisting  of  over  five  thousand  verses.  This  alone  would  have  condemned  it, 
in  the  eye  of  the  critic,  as  overtempting  the  reader's  patience  by  the  ever-recurring 
monotone.  Yet,  like  the  hundred  and  seventy  repetitions  of  the  idea,  '•  Thy  Law, 
O  Lord,"  in  the  hundred  and  seventy  verses  of  Psalm  Ii8,  one  would  hardly  notice 
the  peculiarity,  if  the  eye,  glancing  over  the  page,  did  not  help  the  betrayal.  Her 
work  for  many  years  has  been  in  comparative  solitude  at  Beaumont,  and  in  a  quiet, 
little  village  on  the  Rhine,  appropriately  called  Winkel  (nook),  where  faith  and  virtue 
still  breathe  the  pristine  perfume  among  a  simple-minded  people.  Mrs.  Shapcote  is 
ntaring  fourscore  years,  yet  keeps  her  heart  still  young,  and  her  pen  remarkably 
busy.  She  is  the  mother  of  the  Very  Rev.  Laurence  Shapcote,  Provincial  of  the 
English  Dominicans,  residing  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  but  at  present  in  Rome  for  the 
meeting  of  his  Chapter. 

Messrs.  Duffy  &  Co.  (Dublin)  are  preparing  for  the  new  school  year  a  class-book 
of  Literature  for  Catholic  schools. 


The  Jesuit  Fathers  some  years  ago  started  a  Free  Publication  Society  for  the 
Blind.  The  immediate  object  was  to  provide  literature  for  the  Catholic  inmates  of 
institutes  for  the  blind  who  were  entirely  dependent  upon  books  issued  under  Protes- 
tant auspices  and  which  were  not  always  free  from  sectarian  note.  The  various  library 
catalogues  and  lists  of  works  in  raised  letter  type  contain  no  Catholic  books  except  a 
partial  edition  of  The  Following  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Father  Stadel- 
man,  S.J.,  has,  with  the  aid  of  some  public- spirited  Catholics  of  New  York,  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  printing  plant  and  prepared  an  excellent  selection  of  volumes  printed 
in  the  Point  System,  many  of  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  public  libraries 
throughout  the  States,  as  well  as  into  the  institutes  for  the  blind  at  Boston,  Janes- 
ville.  Wis.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  Columbus,  O.  The  latest  addition  to  these  works, 
which  include  Consoling  Thoughts,  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Wiseman's  Fabiola,  Lady 
Herbert's  Wayside  Tales,  a  number  of  Father  Faber's  and  similar  standard  specimens 
of  Catholic  literature,  is  a  selection  from  Father  Sheehan's  Under  the  Cedars  and 
the  Stars. 


The  last  volume  of  the  "  Gateway  Series  "  of  English  Letters  for  the  use  of 
classes,  contains  the  Speech  of  Edmund  Burke  upon  Conciliation  with  the  American 
Colonies  in  1775,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  what  such  books  ought  to  be.  The 
general  editor,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  has  somewhat  departed  from  the  beaten  track, 
no  less  in  his  choice  of  subjects  than  in  the  form  of  suggested  treatment  by  the  writers 
he  chooses  for  the  work.  The  volumes  which  we  have  seen,  including  Carlyle's  Essay 
on  Burns,  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer,  and  one  of  the  Shakespearean  plays, 
appear  to  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  giving  the  student  a  just  estimate  of 
their  excellence  with  a  view  of  imitating  their  literary  workmanship.  (American 
Book  Company.) 
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A  catalogue  of  Catholic  fiction,  history,  etc.,  with  annotations,  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  with  a  view  of  aiding  librarians 
and  readers  in  the  choice  of  works  suitable  to  different  classes.  The  edition  is  in 
press,  but  limited  to  four  thousand,  which  ought  to  be  exhausted  in  a  week. 


In  another  part  of  The  Dolphin  we  publish  some  new  translations  of  Catholic 
hymns  in  the  same  rhythm  as  the  originals.  Readers  familiar  with  the  subject  of 
hymnodic  version  will  remember  the  splendid  renderings  of  Catholic  liturgical  hymns 
by  Caswall,  Neale,  Newman,  and  others,  not  forgetting  those  by  Campbell  and 
Wackerbath  in  Mr.  Orby  Shipley's  Annus  Sancttts.  Will  not  some  one — Dr.  Henry 
or  Miss  Guiney — with  the  sensitive  appreciation  of  such  values,  collect  these  trans- 
lations into  a  single  treasury,  whence  the  lay  breviary  may  draw  for  the  delectation 
of  the  devout  lover  of  our  liturgy  ? 


Fr.  Marshall  Boarman,  S.J.,  has  published,  under  the  title  Indictment  of 
Socialism,  a  lecture  given  before  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  State  University  of 
Nebraska.     (B.   Herder.) 


The  Pustets  have  republished  the  English  version  of  P.  Schmoeger's  Life  of 
Anne  Catharine  Emmerich.  Somehow  there  has  been  a  certain  distrust  among 
popular  critics  regarding  the  life  and  writings  of  this  remarkably  gifted  and  saintly 
woman  ;  yet  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  doubt  the  sources  of  her  extraordinary  light, 
and  the  thoroughly  edifying  character  of  her  history.  As  to  Clement  von  Brentano, 
to  whom  we  owe  in  the  main  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  divine  favors  accorded 
her,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  rightly  his  enthusiasm  without  questioning  his  veracity  and 
the  objective  value  of  his  account. 


The  Htrold  des  Glaubens  (St.  Louis,  Mo.)  has  issued  a  handy  Catholic 
Guide  for  the  World^s  Fair,  1^04.  It  contains  not  only  the  most  desirable  informa- 
tion about  the  Exhibition,  together  with  hints  as  to  the  best  manner  of  enjo\  ing  it, 
but  gives  a  good  list  of  all  the  Catholic  institutions,  churches,  convents,  schools, 
societies,  etc.,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  likely  to  prove  both  attractive  and 
helpful  to  the  average  traveller  interested  in  the  growth  of  Catholicity. 

The  Washboumes  of  London  (Benziger  Bros. ,  N.  Y. )  publish  an  historical  sketch 
of  Antwerp,  which  quaint  and  interesting  city  dates  its  foundation  (so,  at  least,  tradition 
says )  back  to  the  days  of  Brabo,  lieutenant  of  Julius  Coesar.  It  is  a  book  for  our 
library,  for  Wilfrid  Robinson,  the  author,  makes  his  narrative  singularly  attrac- 
tive to  Catholic  minds,  as  indeed  is  meet  when  we  remember  the  glories  of  its  litera- 
ture and  art, — Plantin,  the  gentle,  big-hearted  printer,  prince  of  all  the  race  of  pub- 
lishers in  his  day  ;  and  the  Bollandists  ;  and  the  guild  of  St.  Luke,  with  Metsys  and 
Rubens  as  leaders  of  the  galaxy  of  painters,  goldsmiths,  wood-carvers,  embroiderers, 
enamel- workers,  and  glass-stainers,  who  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Charles  V  and 
others  no  less  royal  in  disposition  and  munificence,  and  who  in  true  altruistic  fashion 
devoted  their  genius  in  every  first  instance  to  the  greater  glory  of  God. 


Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.   (London )  have  just  issued  a  small  volume    Velasquez, 
part  of  the  artists'  series.     This  series  contains  also  separate  treatises  on  Roman  Art, 
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Our  Lady  in  Art,  Miniatures,  etc.,  under  the  general  title  "  Little  Books  on  Art." 
The'same  firm  has  in  press  an  account  of  the  English  monasteries  by  Dom  Gasquet, 
which  promises  to  be  of  permanent  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Western 
civilization  through  the  establishment  of  Christianity  under  the  Benedictine  mission. 

Is  it  ignorance  or  carelessness  which  makes  the  Ave  Maria  (May  21)  advertise 
Les  Trots  Mousquetaries  of  Dumas  as  a  useful  adjunct  of  a  French  course  for  its 
readers  ?  The  novels  of  Dumas  are  on  the  Index  of  Forbidden  Books  ;  but  even  if 
they  were  not  so  stigmatized  as  hurtful  to  the  morals  of  the  young,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  good  judgment  of  Catholic  educators  that  they  frown  down  the 
insinuation  of  immorality  for  which  such  works  are  notorious,  and  which  is  all  the 
more  destructive  because  disguised  under  the  bright  coloring  of  passionate  love 
stories. 

We  should  not  advert  to  the  fact  if  it  were  not  for  the  title  which  the  Ave  Maria 
has  legitimately  gained  for  itself  during  more  than  twenty-five  years  as  a  magazine  to 
be  placed  with  unreserved  confidence  in  the  homes  where  Catholic  youths  and  maidens 
are  trained  to  the  virtuous  imitation  of  our  Lady  Immaculate. 


The  American  Book  Company  is  to  bring  out  a  volume  on  the  Idylls  of  the  King 
by  Cond6  Fallen,  prepared  for  students'  use  in  English  Literature  classes. 


The  French  Bibliothique  d  ^Histoire  Contemporaine  is  marking  the  attitude  of  its 
directors  by  publishing  a  translation  of  Dollinger's  letters  on  The  Pope  and  the  Coun- 
cil, issued  originally  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Janus,"  to  make  propaganda  against 
the  definition  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility.  This  sort  of  literature,  though 
appealing  to  a  class  different  from  the  sensualist  readers  of  Zola's  novels,  unites  with 
the  enemies  of  religion,  who  corrupt  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  young,  and,  under 
the  patronage  of  an  infidel  government,  seek  to  destroy  the  glorious  prestige  of 
French  Catholicism.  But  the  expulsion  of  the  religious  creates  martyrs,  whose 
prayers  and  sufferings  atone  even  now  for  the  malice  of  those  whose  destruction  of 
truth  and  innocence  cries  for  vengeance  to  Heaven. 


The  American  Ecclesiastical  Review  (Dolphin  Press)  is  about  to  publish  a 
Manual  for  Teachers  of  Christian  Doctrine,  which  is  based  upon  new  pedagogical 
principles,  and  promises  to  solve  the  "  Catechism  problem,"  which  has  agitated 
Catholic  educators  in  the  religious  instruction  classes  of  the  Church  and  in  the  school 
during  the  last  decade  or  two. 

The  Manual  will  be  in  two  parts,  of  regal  quarto  form,  thus  allowing  full  pages 
for  maps  and  illustrations  which  bear  the  fine  typographical  character  of  The  Dol- 
phin imprint,  done  in  colors.  The  whole  matter  is  arranged  systematically,  to  in- 
clude the  information  required  to  direct  the  teacher  through  the  eight  grades  of  our 
elementary  schools.  Not  only  will  the  pupil  be  led  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  faith,  but  the  instruction  is  shaped  so  as  to 
interest  the  young  mind  in  the  task  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which,  of 
course,  demands  consistent  application.  There  is  every  likelihood  that  our  teachers 
will  receive  this  new  Course  with  delight  as  a  really  efficient  help  in  their  work  of 
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catechetical  instruction.  It  has  been  in  actual  preparation  for  over  three  years  by 
teachers  of  different  grades,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  leading  principals  of 
religious  schools.  What  is  more,  the  practical  value  of  the  method  has  been  tested  in 
each  grade  by  a  number  of  religious  teachers,  and  found  at  once  successful  beyond  all 
expectation.  The  American  Ecclesiastical  Review  issues  this  Manual  as  the  first 
of  a  series  of  educational  publications  for  teachers,  by  which  it  hopes  to  contribute  to 
that  uniformity  in  teaching  Christian  Doctrine,  Catholic  Church  History,  Apologetics, 
and  Philosophy,  which  has  been  deemed  one  of  the  most  essential  requirements 
for  educational  progress  among  Catholics  in  America. 


"To  develop,  perfect,  and  arm  conscience,"  says  Lord  Acton,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mary  Gladstone,  edited  recently  by  Herbert  Paul  (Macmillan),  "  is  the 
greatest  achievement  of  history,  the  chief  business  of  every  life  ;  and  the  first  agent 
therein  is  religion." 


Dr.  Sanderson  Christison,  who  has  written  on  psychical  relations  and  criminol- 
ogy, recently  published  a  critique  in  form  of  a  travesty  of  the  evolutionary  theory. 
Coming  to  the  subject  of  "  natural  selection  "  he  illustrates  the  process  by  the  fol- 
lowing story  which  the  author  tells  in  the  local  Irish  dialect.  A  man  went  into  a 
tavern  and  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy.  When  the  landlord  brings  it,  the  stranger 
asks  him  to  exchange  it  for  a  glass  of  ale.  The  landlord,  being  an  agreeable  man, 
takes  back  the  brandy  and  brings  the  ale.  Then  the  guest  seems  to  bethink  him- 
self that  he  isn't  thirsty  and  says  :  "  Now,  Sir,  I  hope  you  won't  be  displeased,  I 
don't  think  it  is  good  for  me  to  drink ;  will  you  exchange  the  beer  for  some  bread 
and  cheese?"  The  landlord  stares  a  bit,  yet  he  does  not  lose  his  good  humor 
but  goes  and  gets  the  bread  and  cheese.  The  stranger  eats  heartily,  and  when  done 
gets  up  to  leave.  Before  he  has  gone  beyond  the  threshold  the  landlord  overtakes 
him  and  says:  "  Sir,  you  have  not  paid  for  your  bread  and  cheese." — The  man 
looks  astonished  and  replies  :  "  Didn't  you  exchange  that  for  a  glass  of  ale  ? — "  Yes, 
but  you  didn't  pay  for  the  ale." — "  Well,  I  know,  but  you  took  the  ale  in  exchange 
for  the  glass  of  brandy." — '* But  you  didn't  pay  for  the  brandy  either." — "True 
enough,"  answers  the  practical  evolutionist,  "but  then  you  have  got  that,  haven't 
you?" — It  is  a  case  that  proves  how  something  substantial  may  be  evolved  from  a 
first  nothing,  if  one  only  attends  to  the  process,  which  is  :  nothing — spirits — malt — 
bread  and  cheese — life.  The  book  is  entitled  "  Farmer  Kilroy  on  the  Evolution  oj 
Microbes,  Monkeys,  and  Great  Men; — A  Critique."  (Chicago:  The  Meng 
Publishing  Co.) 
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